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also it appeals to me. 








I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s . problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 


vague humanitarian way but 


in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
' see no way of ending the poverty, 


the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 


Donate generously 


to 
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Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


Space Donated by a Wellwisher 



















Not just a breakfast... | 


A COMPLETE 
FOOD... 


Mohun's New Life Corn ; 
' Flakes are rich in energy 
. giving proteins, minerals | 
. carbohydrates and vitamins 
that make this breakfast an 
ideal dietary supplement. , 
Eat a bowl of these crunchy 
flakes today and enjoy 
that tempting flavour 
гапа toasty taste. . 


VITAMINZES 
DELICATELY 
SWEETENED 
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. Over century's experience distinguishes our products. 
MOHAN MEAKIN BREWERIES LTD. ESTD. 1855 MOHAN NAGAR (GHAZIABAD) U. P. 
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FOR SPACING | 
CHILDREN ` 


Today, children can be had by 
Cholce and not by chance, 
Nirodh gives you the cholce to 
have а child only when you 
desire it. 


D 
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FOR THE HEALTH OF 
MOTHER AND CHILD 


HIM 


I 


Doctors say 4 child needs 
special care during Its first 
three or four years for Its 
proper growth. Also, the 
mother needs the time to 
recoup her health after child- 
birth. With the use of Nirodh, 
you сап easily postpone the + 
birth of your next child. 





Nirodh (condom) Is a contra- 
ceptive made of super quality 
rubber for men. This is used 
all over the world because It 








gives yo 
the power | 
to limit 

your 


a 
| bal i 
family * v {1 SOLD BY PROVISION STORES, 


: І B GROCERS, CHEMISTS AND 
* E DRUGGISTS, GENERAL 
| н . E MERCHANTS, PAN SHOPS ETC. 





Super Quality 
Rubber Contraceptive Ё 


FOR FAMILY PLANNINGE 


15 paise for 3 
Price hept tow through Government subsidy M 


15 simple, safe and does not 
affect the health of the users. 
Nirodh is avallable everywhere. 
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Т final test of the relevance of the leadership іп 

a democratic society is its capacity to trust the 
people and seek their mandate when it is faced with 
obstacles in the way of performance of what it consi- 
ders its duty in the popular interest. 

It is this test that Smt Indira Gandhi and her 
colleagues have come through successfully by boldly 
getting the Lok Sabha dissolved fourteen months 
ahead of the end of its term and by deciding on a 
mid-term poll in which the electorate will be called 
upon primarily to decide whether they want the socio- 
economic status quo to continue with reactionary poli- 
ticians in league with big business houses and other 
vested interests ruling the roost and conservative judges 
preventing the implementation of radical measures 
aimed at the amelioration of the condition of the 
vast masses in the name of the Constitution, or prefer 
parties firmly committed to the spéedy realization of 
the sound democratic principles enshrined in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy to run the adminis- 
tration with a clear-cut programme of legislative and 
executive action to remove social and economic in- 
equalities and disparities so as to ensure the emergence 
of India as a genuine and full-fledged democracy. ` 

The decision to go to the people at this stage. 
when it has been established that as things stand it is 
not easy for the Government or Parliament even to eli- 
minate the most anachronistic and undemocratic 
privileges of insignificant numbers of the population 
whose importance lies only in their feudal background 
and their capacity for intrigue with the help of their 
huge financial resources, is undoubtedly a courageous 
one; but it was also inevitable if the survival of Indian 
democracy is to be assured and the people's will is to 
prevailin regard to the direction in which the national 
economy and the social structure are to develop. — 

The mid-term poll is infinitely more significant 
than the Fourth General Election. In 1967, the con- 
centration of most of the democratic forces in the 
country was on breaking the. monopoly of power of 
a single party which in effect was controlled by a 
caucus with.close ties with vested interests. Even 
though the popular mood of anti-Congressism, was 
taken advantage of by reactionary parties and oppor- 
tunists to bring abont unprincipled alliances in several 
areas, the development had become a historical 
necessity if democracy was not to be reduced to a farce. 

But since 1967, and.especially since.the mid-term 
polls to some of the State Assemblies, the situation 
has chang.d qualitatively. Anti-Congressism has 
become irrelevant with the bulk of the reactionary 
section of its leadership, against whom the slogan was 
directed, having been forced ont of the party to form ` 
their own set-up now being described as the Congress- 
(O) or Syndicate. True, reactionary remnants remain 
in the Congress even today and are trying their best 
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to prevent the forging of Left and democratic unity 
on the basis of а common understanding of the 
urgent tasks of building a sound economy which can 
be done only through radical measures, but the party 
as a Whole is a very much cleaner body today and is 
increasingly proving capable of playing a purposeful 
role in the nation's democratic fulfilment. 

The real significance of the mid-term poll lies in 
the fact that ever since the split in the Congress, the 
parties of social and communal Reaction—the Syndic- 
ate, Swatantraand the Jana Sangh—have joined 
hands to throw a challenge to the forces of change. 
The "grand alliance" project might not have come 
through in the shape its sponsors wanted to give it, 
but the common motive of maintaining the status quo 
and of taking the country towards a near-fascist 
order that inspired it continues to be very much 
there. It is quite true that there has been a revolt 


within the Syndicate over issues like bank national-. 


isation and privy purses, but so far this has achieved 
little more than preventing the formal consolidation 
of the Rightist forces. | 

.. It has also to be clearly understood that these 
forces of the Right, on the one hand, command enor- 
mous resources from the vesied interests within 
the country and their allies and patrons abroad, 
and, on the other, are ina position to make full use 
of the para-military communal organisation of the 
Hindu communalists as well as certain fascist bodies 
àt the regional level to terrorise voters or buy them 
up. They can succeed in any measure only to the 
extent that the progressive forces fail to be vigilant 
and active. The mid-term poll results will decide 
the future of the country for some decades to come, 
and hence the importance of the progressive forces 
jointly taking up the challenge of Right reaction in 
earnest and defeating the forces of reaction decisively. 

‘It is not enough for the Congress to have decided 
to seek the people's mandate for the radicalisation 
of social and economic policies. In our situation the 

Congress by itself cannot face and defeat Right 
reaction, whatever some of its stalwarts may say to 
this effect, The Ten-Point Programme is not a 
inantra which will straightaway enthuse the masses 
and land the votes in favour of the Congress. The 
people have to beconvinced.that this time the Congress 
means business, and this can be done. only if 
its leadership shows the capacity to discard dead- 
wood and select candidates whose honesty' and 
dedication to the party's declared ideals are beyond 
doubt. The choice of candidates is never an easy 
job for any party, and in the case of the Congress 
there has been a tradition of local satraps foisting on 
the Centre persons who have little faith in the party's 
ideology or in the people and whose only purpose 
is to serve themselves and their friends in influential 
positions in the States. There is a real danger that 
"this story' may repeat itself, for the time is-short and 
there has been no evidence of serious thought having 
on given to the problem of choosing candidates 
so far. 

с: Choice ‘of candidates is however only one 
part of the-job. The other is for the Congress to 
Overcome the obstruction by a section of its leader- 
‘ship whose: progressive. bona fides the public does 
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.West Bengal and Kerala. 


‘not accept without reservation, to a firm understanding 


with the other Left and democratic parties 
in the country. The challenge posed by Rightist 
consolidation can only be met effectively by a con- 


'solidation of the progressive forces, and this truth 


hasto berealised without delay. “Local adjustments" 
—the phrase that seems to be popular with the Con- 
gress leadership at the moment—may yield some 
dividends in certain areas, but hardly provide the basis 
for a purposeful administration at the Centre in the 
interests of the common people. The ideal would be 
for all the Left and democratic forces collectively 
to seek support from the people on the strength of a 
common programme of radical social and economic 
measures in the next five-year period. The Congress 
leadership has yet to demonstrate that despite all 
the courage it has displayed in recent times, it has the 
capacity to accept the correctness of this formula- 
tion and act on that basis. 

It would indeed be unfair to accuse the Congress 
leadership alone of approaching this question with 
needless reservations. The Left parties, too, have 
to grasp fully the significance of the developments 
taking place in the country. In the Kerala poll the 
CPM did not hesitate to enter into a clandestine 
understanding with the very parties which are most 
opposed to the ideals for which the Marxists stand. 
The mood of the party’s leadership is yet to undergo 
the required transformation to enable it to compre- 
hend the nature of the opportunity provided for the 
Leftist forces by the mid-term poll to the Lok Sabha. 
The SSP which has voluntarily got entangled in Righ- 
tist coalitions in UP and Bihar, continues to be the 
plaything of political advanturers and opportunists 
who despite the rumblings in the party ranks are in 
no mood to abandon their unprincipled politics in 
favour of efforts to forge purposeful socialist unity. 
But the tendency to keep to the narrow-groove 
tradition persists in other parties of the Left, and this 
can be seen in the curret hair-splittings in West Bengal 
politics today. 

In some States, as well as in sizable pockets in 
some others, the Leftist parties are powerful. It 
is their duty to use their strength in these areas to 
defeat the machinations of the Rightist forces and 
their opportunist companions sporting Leftist labels. 
None of the Leftist parties in the country is obviously - 
in a position to take on the Rightist challenge by 
itself; the least they can do is to identify the Rightist 
forces and range themselves alongside those fighting 
them. This,is particularly necessary in States like 
The Kerala mid-ferm 
poll understanding and the seven-party alliance 
recently forged in Tamilnadu provide a model; 
there is no reason why this should not be possible 
in other States as well as at the national level. 

Both the Congress and the other Left and democ- 
ratic parties must without delay take the initiative 
to establish a similar rapport, if not an alliance, on 
the national plane so that the electorate can be 
asked to choose decisively between two clear-cut 
lines — reactionary and progressive. The answer 
has to come in the next few days if the mid-term poll 
is not to lead to another spell of confusion, may be 
of a type different from that prevalent hitherto. 
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HB die is cast. 

After weeks of agonising co- 
gitations when the fateful deci- 
sion was announced on the chilly 
Sunday evening, it was not 
the handiwork of the astrologers— 
though many among the VIPs 
might have turned to them in 
the final round of nervous excite- 
ment. Nor was it merely to 
forestall Sri S.K. Patil’s reported 
move to take the issue to the 
courts to delay the Prime Minis- 
ter’s prerogative to demand a 
fresh poll. 

What Smt Gandhi did when 
she approached the President for 
the election of a new Lok Sabha 
was what History would have 
enjoined upon any head of 
Government—placed as she is— 
that had to decide whether she 
should try to keep the promises 
that she had made, to the people 
and thereby ensure’ her own sur- 
vival as well, or draw back from 
those promises and ensure her 
own, political effacement: in the 
bargain. The reactions to her 
dramatic move in the camp of 
her adversaries bears out the 


_ validity of this diagnosis. 


There is little doubt that the 
Right Opposition is extremely 
unsure of its capacity to defeat 
Smt Gandhi at the poll. This 
has been made clear, among other 
things, by the twists and turns in 
their policies and postures in the 
last few months. Ever since 
the Congress split towards the 
end of 1969, the persistent theme 
of its attack in Parliament was 
that Smt Gandhi was heading a 
minority government, that her 
own party did not.command the 
majority of the House, This 
phoney campaign is by itself 
ridiculous when in the two States 
of UP and Bihar, the Syndicate 
could form a bloc with other 
parties to run the Ministries 
despite the fact that none of 
these parties were anything but 
minorities in their respective 
Assemblies. The fact that one- 
party government can no longer 
be the mle in the present 
context of parliamentary democ- 
racy in this country is under- 
stood by the Right Opposition 
and. yet  unscrupulously they 
would trotted out the same argu- 
ment against Smt Gandhi’s 
Government at the Centre. 


Secondly, it is significant that 

throughout this period of tussle 
between Smt Gandhi’s Ministry 
and the Right in Parliament, 
the parties of the Right Opposi- 
tion hardly demanded mid-term 
poll on their own. Normal 
logic should have led them to the 
demand that since one-party 
rule was no longer possible at 
the Centre through the split in 
the Congress, the Government 
must seek a fresh mandate from 
the electorate; and it is strange to 
see that the people and the per- 
sons who have been crying hoarse 
in “defence of democracy” are 
the very people who fight shy of 
facing an election which has been 
called under the clear-cut provi- 
sions of the Constitution on this 
point. : 
The strenuous political con- 
tortions and the acrobatics of 
the Right in the last one year 
show that somehow or other 
they were anxious to have some 
contro] over the power centre 
even if it meant rubbing shoulders 
with the Samyukta Socialists. 
In this respect, Sri Morarji Desai 
has been the authentic voice of 
the Right during this period. 
He has not bothered very much 
about the image of his party 
before the masses; his single- 
minded preoccupation—to the 
point of obsession—has been the 
forging of the so-called Grand 
Alliance of the Right. Smt 
Tarakeshwari Sinha voiced the 
real fear of the Right at the last 
AICC session of the Syndicate 
at Lucknow when she said that 
for the very-survival of the party 
it would be necessary to join 
hands with allies. 

One has to recall that the very 
idea of the Grand Alliance takes 
its origin from the farsighted 
Sri S.K Patil with his slogan of 
like-minded parties coming to- 
gether as early as in. 1967. It 
was Sri Patil who among all the 
leaders of the Right could foresee 
that one-party rule of the Congress, 
which was providing a convenient 
baffle wall for the Right during 
the last two decades, was about 
to crumble, and it would be neces- 
sary to strike a new front of the 
Right before the assertion of the 
mass-will through the poll could 
overtake the wiles of the Right. 

It was in this context that 
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one has to understand that 
since the 1967 poll—and parti- 
cularly sinch the split of the Con- 
gress in 1969-—the Right has 
been trying to work out a three- 
fold strategy: first, it sought 
to try to form а Government at 
the Centre withont having to 
go the poll; this 
that the entire spectrum of the 
Right should work out a common 
stand on every issue. But it 
was difficult to achieve such a 
unity. 

Secondly, the Right decided 
to go in non-stop for every 
possible harassment of Smt Gan- 
dhi's team;this way while it conti- 
nued its filibuster with single- 
handed devotion missing no issue 
and sparing nobody—even to the 
point of questioning the late Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s right to natural 
death. The idea behind it all 
was not only to make it impossible 
for the Government to carry on 
normal administration with a 
modicum of stability but also to 
scare away, or at least to neutra- 
lise, the vacillating elements inside 
Smt Gandhi's camp. 

Thirdly, when it became more 
and more evident that Smt Gandhi 


demanded. 


might take the plunge and go 
before the electorate for a fresh 
mandate, the more desperate 
elements in the Right felt the 
urgency of goinginforthe strategy 
of alliance among all the parties 
and elements in the Right. 

All these three aspects of the 
Rigbt strategy have been inter- 
linked and it is these three which 
was pinpointed in the one-point 
slogan that Smt Gandhi has 
to be removed from power be- 
cause she is under the grip of the 
Communists. History has been 
replete with examples from every 
continent that whenever the Right 
is in danger of losing its power 
and its vested interests, it resorts 
to anti-communism as a means 
of scaring away the liberal ele- 
ments from the more militant 
section opposing it. In other 
words, anti-communism has al- 
ways been a weapon for disrup- 
ting the ranks of the anti-Right 
crusaders. It was not invented 


"by Sri S.K. Patil who is only 


a third-rate imitator of the dis- 
tinguished galaxy of political 
thugs in the world history from 
Hitler to McCarthy, from Musso- 


-lini to Chiang ‘Kai-shek. 
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However, there have come 
up two insurmountable ..ob- 
stacles in the path of the Right. 
First, it has become almost im- 
possible for the Right to unite 
and put up a solid front. This 
has been more true of India 
than many other countries in the 
contemporary world, and perhaps 
this is due to the fact that ours is 
a huge country withthe uniquely 
uneven levels of development 
and with traditions and problems 
of varying types covering different 
regions and different sectors of 
the population. That is why 
even Big Business finds it difficult 
to put up a common front, and 
Big Business in this country is 
more effect and parasitic than 
its counterparts in the West. 
The conflict between Big Business 
and the smaller strata of vested 
interests is well known and some- 
times it erupts in the most unex- 
pected forms and sometimes in 
regional tensions or through 
Centre-State acrimony. The in- 
fluence of the socially backward- 
looking elements is more wide- 
spread than the immediate autho- 
rity of the vested interests; that 
is how the phenomenon of caste 
vitiates a large section of Indian 
politics, larger than the actual 
caste strength of the Right. In 


. this situation it is not surprising 


that Sri Morarji’s or Rajaji’s 
dream of a totally foolproof 
Right combine has so far been 
unrealised. 

The economic vested interests 
in this country suffered from ano- 
ther handicap which is characteris- 
tic of Indian development. It is 
to be recalled that in the fight 
against foreign rule, a large sec- 
tion of Indian vested interests— 
what is called in ideological terms, 
the national bourgeoisie—sup- 
ported Gandhiji who could carry 
on the struggle against imperial- 
ism through the sheer power 
of mass support. Bareft of any 
armed forces at its command, 
the national bourgeoisie in this 
country could oppose imperialism 
through the strategy of mass 
pressure. This strategy in the 
post-Independence period became 
the style of political functioning 
for even the Right-wing. The 
power of the masses so clearly 
demonstrated in the fight against 
the most powerful imperialism 
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.of the day, could not be ignored; 
instead, the farsighted big Business 
in this country tried to be on: the 
right side of the ‘masses; hence 
their acceptance of Nehru. It is 
the same ‘strategy which has 
‘motivated a large section of 
Indian big business today not to 
go in for a direct confrontation 
with Smt Gandhi, and it is the 
same outlook which leads the 
leaders of the Right today to go in 
desperately for a Graud Alliance 
. in order to meet the challenge of 
the masses. 

In the conclave of the Right 
there are perceptible signs 
that the faith in this strategy 
is getting eroded as the leaders 
of vested interests find it more 
and. niore difficult їо hoodwink 
the inasses and retain mass sup- 
port. As the mass base of the 
Right gets shrunk, faith in 
parliamentary. democracy .also 
géts undermined in the ideology 
of the Right. That is why one 
hears many significant sugges- 
tions from Cariappa's demand for 
army rüle to the more sophisticat- 
ed commentators of the Right, 
trying Чо sell the presidential 
System of government. It. is in 
this background. that the coming 
election contest is going to be of 
crucial significance .for Indian 
democracy: whether the Right 
would reconcile itself to its defeat 

‚ог discard parliamentary democ- 
racy as an impediment in the 
'defence of vested interest. 


While the decision to go 
for the poll in the final count 
was unanimously taken both 
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in the Congress High Command 


and in the Cabinet, it will 
be far from truth to say that 
there were no vacillations nor 


. reservations among some of the 


Congress(R). leaders about the 
wisdom of facing the electorate 
at this stage when the party 
organisation was yet to be built 
up at all levels. 

In fact, this was the argument 
which held back Smt Gandhi 
ever since the split in the Congress 
fourteen months ago. Going by 
strict parliamentary convention, 
the Congress split itself should 
have been the occasion for seek- 
ing a fresh mandate from the 
electorate. It was the uncertainty 
about the fate of the party 
machine after the exit of those 
who claimed to be the organisa- 
tional experts that came in the 
way of a mid-term poll late in 
1969 or early in 1970, when the 
split was formalised with two 
separate Congress sessions, one 
at Ahmedabad and the other in 
Bombay. І 

The landslide victories in the 
by-elections amd in the Kerala 
poll coupled with the pathetic 
debacle of the Syndicate all the 
way up to the Bangalore civic 
contest, swung opinion in favour 
of election to Lok Sabha inside 
Smt Gandhi’s camp. The Supreme 
Court with its rather extraordi- 
nary verdict in favour of the 
princes helped to accelerate the 
process, with the result that the 
need for changes in the consti- 
tution has had to be taken in the 
election agenda, as the Prime 
Minister made it clear in her 


year-ending press confrence, There 
was also the lurking fear that if the 


next harvest failed or the prices 
could not be checked then, at the 
scheduled hustings in 1972, the 
issues would get confused and 
there would be the danger of 
an anti-climax, with the line of 
demarcation between the two 
Congresses getting blurred before 
the electorate. 


` In fact, it was precisely this 
which some of the astute politi- 
cians in the Syndicate like Sri 
Kamaraj were hoping for, so 
that after the poll, they could get 
a new lever for disrupting the 
Congress (В) cashing in on the 
sentiment of party unity, offering 
the carrot of the Syndicate giving 
up the Jana Sangh as an ally and 
in return the Congress(R) giving 
up hobnobbing with the Com- 
munists. 


Such an approach did have 
some response inside the Congress- 
(R) too. The logic of pronounce- 
ments of *notruck with Commu- 
nists" voiced rather loudly on 
the eve of the last AICC-R 
session at Patna, should have led. 
the Congress leadership to the 
same position that Sri Kamaraj 
was planning to reach in 1972. 
It is doubtful if the rebels from 
the Syndicate would be ipso 
facto an assetforthe radical wing: 
Sri Manubhai Shah's re-entry 
into the Congress(R) orbit may 
be a big blow for the Syndicate, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
it becomes an additional feather 
in the cap of the Congress(R) 
in terms of its equation with the 
Left. It should not be forgotten 
that the driving force behind 
many of those interested in 
the revolt from the Syndicate 
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lies very largely in their wisdom 
of leaving a sinking ship ; also, 
their anxiety to act as a brake 
to radicalism that Smt Gandhi's 
party may fall a prey to, in the 
absence of sufficient conservative 
pressure from within; in their 
estimate, the trend represented by 
Sri Jagjivan Ram can and should 
- be strengthened. 

Itis not that the Left asa whole 
was prepared for Smt Gandhi’s 
dramatic announcement for an 
immediate poll. Apart from the 
SSP, other Left parties did not 
expect that Smt Gandhi would 
hind many of those interested in 
he revolt from the Syndicate 
ultimately take the plunge. This 
attitude is due not merely to the 
feeling that Smt Gandhi may not 
be able to carry her party's 
High Command with her, but 
also to an underestimation of the 
significance of the Congress split, 
that there is no escape for Smt 
Gandhi's party from picking up 
the gauntlet that is being conti- 
nuously thrown by the Right. 
The hang-over of the old days to 
identify all Congressmen as be- 
longing to the same feather and 
therefore needs to: be tarred by 
the same brush, has not yet com- 
pletely gone. And perhaps there 
is as yet little realisation of the 


possibilities that have opened up 
before the Left to build up a 
massive momentum for social 
advance, carrying with it the 
Congress (А) calling upon it to 
keep the promises made to the 
people. 

It is this inadequacy in realis- 
ing the potentialities for advance 
in the present situation that leads 
to the trepidation in some circles 
of the Left that Smt Gandhi's deci- 
sion to go to the poll may turn out 
to tobe a Wilsonian gamble, that 
instead of improving her position 
in Lok Sabha, she may lose the 
battle itself. What is missing in 
this pessimistic assessment is that 
while Mr Wilson approached the 
electorate after a record of having 
gone back on his commitments, 
whether withregardtotheworking- 
class rights or the US policy 
in Vietnam, Smt Gandhi is asking 
for more electoral support for a 
determined assault on Reaction; 
in the mass mind, she is is still 
riding on the crest of expectations 
and not yet having to face the test 
of actual performance. Before the 
masses, the Congress split has a 
weighty meaning, that those who 
want to do something for them 
are being thwarted by those who 
stand by the rich and.the corrupt. 
It is the same understanding which 


' radical measures; 


-lies at the back of the upheaval 


through the ballot-box that has 
been recently witnessed in 
Pakistan—a phenomenon which, 
one would not be surprised, 
might have helped the Congress 
leadership to make up its mind 
about the desirability of going 
to the poll at once. 

The initiative therefore lies 
still with Smt Gandbi. There is 
no evidence that the common 
people all over the country is 
ready to deny ber the mandate for 
if anything, 
they would like her to wield a 
bigger broom than what her own 


` team is perhaps ready to takeup,for 


cleaning up all the dirt that twenty 
years of service to the vested 
interests have left behind in the 
national life. Her opponents know 
this and that is why they are more 
jittery today about facing the poll 
than her supporters. 

There is little doubt that she 
will get the mandate that she has 
asked for this time at the poll; 
her real ordeal will come at the 
next;. when the balance-sheet of 
her performance shall be scrutinis- 
ed by the most ruthless of all 
auditors—that is, the toiling 
millions of the country who 
can no longer Ье hoodwinked. 
December 29 М.С. 
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T= National Council of Applied 
Economic Research has called 
our bilateral rupee-trade arrange- 
ments with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist counrites “a 
unique experiment". А resoun- 
ding success of this experiment 
was marked with the signing 
of the fourth Indo-Soviet trade 
agreement. 

In the face of a rather gloomy 
picture of our foreign trade dur- 
ing the past months, it is really 
beartening that our trade with 
the Soviet Union has crossed the 
Rs 374-crore annual turn-over in 
1969-70. The latest agreement 
will break new grounds to take 
this total to a new higher level. 

This spectacular achievement 
intrade turn-over has to be viewed 
in the background of the trade 
exchanges that have developed 
for the past twenty years between 
India and the USSR. In 1950- 
51, our exports to the Soviet 
Union amounted to a mere Rs 
2 crores worth, and imports were 
valued at hardly Rs 30 lakhs. 
It took us ten vears to achieve 
a total trade turn-over of Rs 
100 crores. In 1961-62, our ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union were 
valued at Rs 50.7 crores and im- 
ports Rs 62.8 crores. 

Yet, this was a real break- 
through. In just another three 
years, 1964-65 to be exact, the 
total Indo-Soviet trade turn-over 
had reached the figure of Rs 
250 crores. Four years hence, 
in 1968-69, it crossed the Rs 
300-crore figure. 

In aggregate, this bilateral, 
self-balancing system of rupee 
trade set а new pattern in inter- 
national trade practices. The 
turn-over during the first Indo- 
Soviet five-year trade agreement 
(1954-59) recorded a figure of Rs 
304.7 crores (post-devaluation 
figure), but it almost doubled by 
the end of the second agreement 
to Rs 601.4 crores. 

By the time the current third 
agreement comes to a close in 
1970, there is no doubt that it 
will have created a record in 

‘percentage rise compared to our 
trade with any other developed 
country. 

This achievement, when re- 
lated to the current trade practices 


. of the developed countries of the 


West, at once underlines its im- 


portance to our national interests 
at this juncture of our economic 
development. During our Third 
Plan period when our economy 
was suffering from acute foreign 
exchange shortage—a legacy of 
the Second Plan as a result of 
our “traditional” trading partners 
from the West either refusing to 
purchase our goods in sufficient 
quantities or forcing a decline in 
their unit price—it was the Soviet 
Union and other socialist coun- 
tries which came to our rescue. 

The major part of the increases 
in our exports during the Third 
Plan was contributed by the 
Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. Today, 20 per cent 
of our total foreign trade is direc- 
ted to these countries. 

During the years 1961 to 1965, 
while our trade with the USSR 
rose by 145 per cent, that with 
USA rose by 81 per cent, Japan 
36 per cent, and West Germany 
many (with which we still have 
a very large adverse balance of 
trade) by only 9 per cent. Our 
trade with the United Kingdom 
actually declined by 20 per cent 
during the same period. 

It was not for nothing that 
after the signing of the new trade 
agreement, Foreign Trade Minis- 
ter L.N. Mishra said: "Soviet 
Union has emerged as India's 
second largest trade partner, and 
we are confident that the coming 
five years will see further and 
significant growth in our bilateral 
trade relations." 

On the other hand, our trade 
balance with the developed coun- 
tries of the West continues to 
be still more dismal in the coming 
period. Not very long ago. the 
Director-General of the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariff 
(GATT), Olivier long, had warned 
us that'the developed West had 
no intention of increasing im- 
ports from the developing coun- 
tries like India. He said, they 
were now concentrating on trad- 
ing among themselves to the 
exclusion of the developing coun- 
tries. | 

The GATT executive, in his 
wisdom, advised us to confine our 
trade to the developing countries, 
while maintaining the level of 
of our imports from the Western 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Fissures 
Inside 
Jana Sangh 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


В: reaction including the 

communal Jana Sangh, is 
concentrating in the politically 
backward areas of Madhya Pra- 
desh, and particularly Madhya 
Bharat, as the battleground of 


their choice in the coming Lok, 


Sabha mid-term poll contest. 

According to tbe latest indi- 
cations, besides Jana Sangh, both 
Nijalingappa Congress and Swa- 

‚ tantra Party have sought shelter 
under the wings of the Rajmata 
of Gwalior. She, on her part, 
is reported to have assured them 
"safe conduct" in constituencies 
of her choice. 

"These reports claim that, unless 
other overpowering considera- 
tions intervene, Jana Sangh Presi- 
dent Atal Behari Vajpayee will 
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contest from Gwalior this time, 
leaving his Balrampur consti- 
tuency in Uttar Pradesh for a 
colleague from that State. The 
seat was won by Ram Rajya 
Parishad candidate Ram Avtar 
Sharma. 

Sri S.K. Patil, who had got 
into Lok Sabha in a byelection 
from Banaskantha in Gujarat, 
after having been twice defeated 
by SSP General Secretary George 
Fernandes, first in South Bombay 
constituency and later in -the 
election petition, is also in search 
of a “safe” constituency. Even 
earlier, the Rajmata was con- 
cerned about him. Now, she is 
understood to-have proposed for 
him the Vidisha constituency. 
This seat was held by Sri Shiv 
Sharma, one of her own. proteges. 

Sri М.А. Palkhiwala, the accre- 
dited advocate of Swatantra cause, 
is to be offered a seat in the 
Madhya Bharat region. It will per- 
haps be not.wide off the mark 
to conclude that this will be in 
recognition of his services in the 
Bank Nationalisation case and 
in defence of privy purses and 
privileges of former princes. 

The Rajmata has set her heart 
on Guna. In 1967, she had won 
from here as well as from the 
State Assembly constituency of 
Karera in Shivpuri district. La- 
ter, with a view.to enter the State 
politics in a big way, she had 
gifted away the Lok Sabha seat 
to Sri J.B. Kripalani, retaining 
the State Assembly seat. Appar- 
ently, her interest in the State 
affairs has considerably declined 
to rekindle her concern about 
national politics. In the process, 
Sri Kripalani, described as “un- 
attached" in respect of party 
affiliations, has been delinked for 
the time being from the Rajmata- 
Jana-Sangh bandwagon. 

However, there are already 
indications that the doling out 
of seats to “all and sundry” in 
this manner is not to be liking 
of a big section of the Jana Sangh. 
Despite being the second biggest 
party in the State, fissures are 
distinctly visible at the middle 
and lower levels of the Madhya 
Pradesh Jana Sangh. 

There are, atleast, three known 
groups which do not agree with 
each other on vital issues. 
They are—Rajmata Vijaya Raje 


Scindia’s group, the Jana Sangh 
members without RSS backgro- 
und, and the princes. For a time 
the most neglected group was that 
of the Rajmata, which had no say 
in formulating the party's progra- 
mme and policies. A dozen MLAs 
who had won the election pri- 
marily with the Rajmata’s support, 
do not make secret of the fact 


' that it was more because of their 


connections with the Rajmata 
that-they had to join the Jana 
Sangh along with the young 
Gwalior ruler and Rajmata’s son, 
Madhav Rao Scindia, than any 
love for the party. 

They are opposed what they 
call *bossism" of the RSS brand 
Jana Sangh leaders. Some of 
the important members of the 
Rajmata's group in the State 
legislature, including Sr L.N. 
Gupta, Revenue Minister in the 
former SVD Government, and 
Sri Multan Mal Surana MLA, 
do not agree with even the rudi- 
mentary policies of the Jana 
Sangh. But they cannot publicly 
express their views because they 
cannot afford a confrontation 
with the Rajmata. 

Other legislators are just drum- 
mer boys of Smt Vijaya Raje 
Scindia. They became MLAs 
overnight without any public 
service to their ‘credit, after she 
broke away from the Congress 
and set up her own candidates 
in the last General Elections. 

There are also a few ardent 
supporters of the Rajmata who 
want to break away from the Jana 
Sangh. A small group headed 
by Sri Yeshwat Singh Kushwah, 
elected to Lok Sabha from Bhin- 
din 1967, has been persuading 
her to join the Congress(0). 

The second group, that of the 
non-RSS men, including some 
former Congressmen, have diffe- 
rent views of things than the 
RSS trained leadership апа often 
fall-out over policy matters. But 
they are in a hopeless minority 
and do not have the capacity to 
influence the State Jana Sangh's 
activities. 

The Third group is that of the 
former princes. The Jana Sangh 
js busy wooing them with the help 
of the young Gwalior, prince 
Madhav Rao, who after his return 
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Poor 
Chances 
for 
Right 


M. K. 


Urs Pradesh sends as many as 
eighty-five members to Lok 
. Sabha, the largest contingent to 
come from .any State. 

. There is plenty of speculation 
whether Smt Indira Gandhi will 
be able to muster a good majority 
out of this contingent of 85 from 
her home State. A careful anal- 
ysis of break-up of the present 
MPs together with an appraisal 
of the political situation make 
it clear that Congress(R) will get 
a majority from UP even if all 
the five parties of the Samynkta 
Vidhayak Dal Government ma- 
nage to have electoral adjustments 
and unitedly face Smt Gandhi’s 
party. 

If the present SVD Govern- 
` ment in UP is going to last till 
М 
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the poll day, there is going to 
be adjustments among the five 
parties ofthe Right. TheGovern- 
ment in power does manage to 
get about five per cent of votes for 
its own candidates, and in case 
the SVD Government lasts that 
long, it wonld get these five per 
cent, but that would make only 
a marginal difference. 

Any calculation based on the 
present strength of the respective 
parties in the State Assembly is 
apt to go wrong. First, be- 
cause such а calculation does not 
take into consideration that the 
85 Congress MPs were elected 
at a time when the Congress was 
undivided and Smt Gandhi had 
campaigned for all of them. 
She had, for example, addressed 
five public meetings in the two 
constituencies from which Sri 
C.B. Gupta, the Syndicate boss 
in UP contested. This arithmetic 
does not take into account the 
fact that the Syndicate is a hated 
name in UP countryside. 

One comes across another mis- 
calculation. It is generally claim- 
ed that the Bharatiya Kranti 
Dal (BKD) will take away a good 
chunk of the Cognress votes. 
This is unlikely. During the 
1969 mid-term poll for the UP 
Vidhan Sabha, the ‘Congress had 
actually improved its strength 
from 198 in 1967 to 210 in 1969. 
The BKD at the time of the dis- 
solution of the Assembly in 
1968, had a strength of 24 and 
it gained in strength to have 98 
in the 1969 mid-term poll. But 
this was at the cost not of the 
Congress, but of the Opposition 
рагиеѕ, mainly the Jana Sangh 
(which lost 50), the SSP (which 
lost 14) and the CPI (which lost 
10) The BKD therefore is not 
likely to take away the Congress 
votes in any sizable number. 

~ Before the emergence of the 
BKD in the UP politics, the tra- 
ditional rivals of the Congress 
used to be the Jana Sangh and the 
Samyukta Socialists. The Sangh 
had won one Assembly seat in 
1952, 16 in 1957, 49 in 1962, 
and 98 in 1967. It was reduced 
to less than half of the 1967 
strength in: 1969, and its losses 
were the BKD gains. Similarly, 
the Socialists had been the main 
Opposition in the UP Assembly 
till 1962 and they also witnessed 


an eclipse in 1969. The point 
to note is that the traditional rivals 
to the Congress power declined 
in the mid-term poll in 1969, 
and the BKD gained ascendancy 
at their cost. And these tradi- 
tional rivals would be in Opposi- 
tion whatever the Congress does 
or does not do. 

A five-party alliance against 
the Congress-R seems, on the 
face of it, to be formidable. But, 
in effect, it is the alliance of the 
two traditional enemies only. 


"The BKD and the SSP can be 


broken into equal halves with a 
little effort, and if one half of 
of each party goes with the 
Congress(O) the other can always 
be won over to the side of the 
Congress(R). 

The Swatantra has ceased to 
be a force in UP after the death 
of Raja of Mankapur; and even 
his son joined the Congress(O). 
The Jana Sangh almost entirely 
captured the feudal base of the 
Swatantra and little of it came to 
the undivided Congress. 

The developments of the past 
few months are not reflected. in 
the strength of parties either in 
the Assembly or in Lok Sabha. 
There is discontent against the 
leadership of Sri Charan Singh 
in the Jat community itself. 
The aggressive Jatism of a decade 
or more has led to a Jat-versus- 
non-Jat polarisation in the western 
districts of the State, and the Jats 
have realised that the BKD 
leadership has led them up the 
blind alley of isolation. They see 
it in everyday life, that they are 
isolated inevery sphere. Promin- 
ent Jat leaders have approached 
other parties so that the communi- 
tycan come out of this isolation. 

The BKD operated. from two 
positions of strength—the peasant- 
proprietor-kulak base, and the 
backward communities basc. 
Land reforms in UP have bene- 
fited only the kulak in the past 
two decades and the real struggle 
for power in UP has been 
limited to capturing the kulak 
base. There was an inherent 
enmity between the feudal and 
the kulak bases and since the 
kulak is much more powerful, 
the Swatantra with its pro-feudal 
attitude could not catch the kulak 
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RAJASTHAN 


Bitter 
Battle 
Ahead 


R. K. MISHRA 


HE battle of the ballot box 

for the Lok Sabha in Rajas- 
than promises to be a bitter trial 
of strength between the princes 
and the tycoons on the one side, 
and, primarily, the ruling Con- 
gress, on the other. 

The battle lines were drawn 
last month when the representa- 
tives of the State units of Swatan- 
tra, Jana Sangh and the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal met in Delhi at the 
residence of Dr Karni Singh, MP, 
the ех-гшШег of Bikaner. The 
fact that the Swatantra represen- 
tatives in the meeting included 
Sri S.K. Tapuriah, MP, brother- 
in-law of Sri В.М. Birla, and some 
other Big-Business MP’s in addi- 
tion. to the recently widowed 
Maharani (now Rajmata) Gayatri 
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Devi of Jaipur, was an indication 
of the keen interest of the leading 
Business Houses in an alliance 
of the reactionary elements in the 
State. 

Maharani of Udaipur, who 
was present at the meeting, could 
not claim to speak for the Maha- 
rana because she was not on 
speaking terms with her husband 
for the last nineyears. But 
Maharana Bhagwat Singh’s in- 
terest in politicking was demons- 
trated. earlier when he spoke at a 
reception organised for him 
earlier by the-legislators belong- 
ing to the Right-wing parties at 
Jaipur where an attempt was made 
to revive the SVD which had 
died since Reaction’s attempts 
to grab power failed after the 
Fourth General Elections. 

Dr. Karni. Singh claimed that 
the Maharana of Udaipur was 
with them. The claim was based. 
on Sri Bhagwat Singh’s public 
pronouncement, that he was pre- 
pared to come into politics of if 
various Right-wing parties joined 
hands to save “democracy”. If 
Maharana Bhagwat Singh had 
any hesitations in taking the 
plunge, these should have been 
allayed during the confabula- 
tions he had with~Sri J.R.D. 
Tata on the eve of the dissolu- 
tion of the Lok Sabha. 

Ostensibly, the two had met 
to finalise a deal about the Tata’s 
taking over the Lake Palace 
Hotel, which was closed down 
because the hotel employees had 
refused to put up any further with 
feudal denial of their legitimate 
rights. Political nature of the 
deal would have been sharply 
brought to light if the sudden 
indisposition did not upset Sri 
Morarji Desai’s plan to joint the 
confabulations in the shadow 
of the Aravalis. 

Flirtation with the Birlas and 
the allurement from the Tatas 
should have proved sufficient in- 
ducement for the Maharana to 
jump into the political fray. But, 
most of the Rajput Jagirdas have 
cautioned him against the hazards 
of a trial of strength with the 
Congress in Udaipur region where 
the Congress had won all the 
Lok Sabha seats in the last Gen- 
eral Elections. Of the four Lok 
Sabha seats in former princely 
State of Udaipur, two are re- 


served for Scheduled Tribes. Be- 
sides the two general seats from 
Chittor and Bhilwara, the Con- 
gress had won eight out of nine 


. Assembly seats in Chittor and 


seven, out of eight Assembly seats 
in Bhilwara. Bhilwara has been, 
in the past, the political Waterloo 
for giants like Sir Homi Modi 
and General Nathu Singh. 


Some of the advisers of the | 


Maharana have also warned him 
that there were many skeleton in 
his cupboard which were likely 


-to be exposed in such a bitter 


political battle. The Maharana 
is thus in two minds. But there is 
little doubt that he would actively 
campaign against the Congress 
in the Lok Sabha election. 

The Congress(R) leaders are 
confident of doing better in the 
Lok Sabha poll this time than in 
1957 when they could win only 
ten out of twenty theree seats 
from Rajasthan. Their optimism 
is based on a number of factors. 

First, the overall anti-Congress 
wave of the Fourth General 
Elections has died down. Large- 
scale defections from the Right- 
wing parties—Swatantra as also 
Jana Sangh—have devalued their 
politicalimage. The Congress(R) 
won the only Lok Sabha by-elec- 
tion held since 1967 in which 
a local Congress worker defeated 
Maharaj kumar Prithiwi Singh. 
It won all except one byelections 
to the State Assembly. These 
included the two held after the 
split in the party. Not a single 
Congress MLA or Lok Sabha 
member went over to the Syndi- 
cate after the split; in fact, the 
Syndicate exists in Rajasthan only 
in name. 

The recent municipal elections 
have further convinced the Con- 
gress leaders that the mood of the 
masses was overwhelmingly in 
favour of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. And, last but not the 
least, the fact that the Congress 
is running the Government in 
Rajasthan will also help tile the 
balance in its favour. 

If the elections to the State 
Assembly are not held simulta- 
neously, the Opposition candi- 
dates—whether princes, or Big- 
Business nominees—will also face 
the problem of ац well-oiled 
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Pakistan 
Elections 
and 
Indian 
Reactions 


ZIAUL HAQ 


T™ Pakistan people’s verdict 

in the first-ever countrywide 
General Election beld there on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage 
has come as a pleasant—even 
somewhat bewildering surprise— 
to ‘the people of India. 

The swing in favour of the 
Awami League in East Pakistan 
was known and a comfortable 
majority for that party in the 
eastern wing was anticipated. 
That the swing would be so com- 
plete and sweeping was however 
visualised by nobody. It is ob- 
vious that the election did turn 
into a popular referendum and 
to vote for the Awami League 
did become the most clear-cut 
and straightforward way to lend 
support to the long-thwarted, un- 
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animously held national demands 
of the region. 

In some ways, even more 
surprising and almost staggering 
in their impact have been the 
election results in West Pakistan. 
They have come a surprise not 
only for the far-removed and so 
effectively sealed-off people. of 
India, but also for the people 
of Pakistan themselves, as also 
for all the professional Pakistan 
watchers anywhere else in the 
world. Whatever the pundits 
might now say (Sri Girilal Jain 
in Times of India, for instance), 
no one could have foreseen, the 
total rout of mullaism in all its 
various forms .at the bands of 
the electorate, The most for- 
midable variety of this was cer- 
tainly the Jamaat-e-Islami, com- 
parable to the RSS in India. 
Not only was the Jamaat-e-Islami 
abundantly supplied with election 
funds, but it was the most blatant 
in indulging in religious dema- 
gogy. Its organisational machi- 
nery, even in normal times, re- 
mained perfect. For sometime 
past, it had even entered the field 
of trade unionism and took up 
the economic demands of the 
workers and middle-class emplo- 
yees, 

The various Jamiat-ul-Ulemas 
and all the three brands of the 
Muslim League, each claiming 
to be the authentic successor 
of the original one—all suffered 
ignominious defeat. Their usual 
battle cries of Islam-in-Danger 
and Pakistan-in-Danger, which 
always came in handy to rally 
the faithful, proved ineffective 
on this occasion. A man like 
Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan who 
in his capacity as the leader of an 
all-Pakistan party had virtually 
exercised a veto over all progress 
at the round-table talk organised 
by Ayub Khan during the last days 
of his regime to resolve the poli- 
tical deadlock, was swept from the 
scene like so much chaff. 

Religious fanaticism received a 
decisive rebuff at the hands of 
electorate in the state founded 
on the basis of religion and the 
attempt to Impose a theocratic 
rule on them was forcefully re- 
jected by the people. 

The significance of this de- 
velopment will certainly take long 
to be fully grasped—particularly 


‚ so in India. It is undoubtedly 


a development of major historic 
significance and we will be doing 
So at our own cost if we try to 
belittle or underestimate this 
significance. The people of West 
Pakistan—as of theeastern wing 
—have come of age; that is the 
simple meaning of this develop- 
ment. West Pakistan, which has 
always claimed to be the real 
Pakistan, has indeed become a 
nation—that is the message 
conveyed by these electio; results. 

It is remarkable that while 
all the forces of religious bigotry 
and obscurantism and social re- 
action had combined and mobili- 
sed all their strength to denounce 
and defame the idea of socialism 
—ever fatwas were issued de cri- 
bing socialism as incompatible 
with the Islamic faith—the people 
decided to ignore these denuncia- 
tions. They gave their verdict 
categorically in favour of social- 
ism, however qualified with the 
“Islamic” adjective it might be. 
The West Pakistan people have 
declared through their vote that 
they do not find anything un- 
Islamic about a socialistically 
ordered society. On the other 
hand, they seem to consider a 
socialist economic order to be the 
necessary corollary and comple- 
ment to the social order based 
on justice, equality and brother- 
hood enjoined by Islam. 

Even more to be emphasized is 
the fact that in voting for the 
anti-imperialist platform of Mr. 
Z.A. Bhutto's People's Party, the 
West Pakistan people have decisi- 
vely voted for a break with imperi- 
alism and its military alliances; 
they bave voted for the adoption 
of a genuine policy of indepen- 
dence and non-alignment. The 
intensity of anti-imperialist feel- 
ing among the people of West 
Pakistan must not be underesti- 
mated, as it is still being done in 
some quarters in India. How- 
ever much those regions might 
have lagged behind in the anti- 
imperialist struggle in the pre- 
independence days, the experience 
through which they have passed 
during the last twenty three years 
has steadily sharpened this feel- 
ing and helped them to over- 
come this Jag. 

In the minds of the people 
of Pakistan, including those of 
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West Pakistan, the sufferings and 
* hardships: through which they 
have had to go during all.these 
years were. the result not merely 
of the power lust and money- 
grabbing mentality of the Pakis- 
tani ruler them:elves but also of 
‘the dependence upon and alliance 
with the imperialist powers into 
which successive Pakistan Govern- 


ments including those of Ayub: 


Khan and Yahya Khan placed 
their country. None of the 
partial steps and manoeuvres re- 
sorted to by the military dictators 
was able ever-to camouflage this 
reality. The latest step of invi- 
ting British and American forces 
to organise assistance to the 
cyclone-hit areas of East Pakistan 
must have come as the final foot- 
note ‘to this shameful chapter of 
dependence and reliance on im- 
perialist powers. 1 

А short while ago came the 
Shocking revelation that Pakistani 
troops had been serving in King 
Hussaian's army while this army 
was carrying on ап extermination 
campaign against Palestinian refu- 


gees and their Liberation forces 
inside Jordan. With the tremen- 
dously powerful feelings of sym- 
pathy and support that the people 
of West Pakistan have for the 
Arab people in their just struggle 
against the US-sustained Israeli 
aggression, the failure of any 
Pakistani Government to fully 
support the liberation struggle in 
the Arab world or abet the attem- 
pts to weaken those forces could 
only cause intense reseniment 
among the people. 

Of stil] more direct and vital 
concern to India is the attitude 
the new leaders of Pakistan are 
likely to adopt towards this coun- 
try. Viewing things in the larger 
perspective, it will not be correct 
to attach an exaggerated signifi- 
cance to Mr Bhutto's anti-Indian 
stance. First of all it must be 
realised that it-was not the anti- 
Indian but anti-imperialist, demo- 
cratic and socialistic aspects of 
his programme that attracted the 
electorate to Mr. Bhutto and his 
party. The anti-Indianism of his 
programme, however deplorable 


it might be has to. be viewed in 
its proper proportion and pers- 
pective. The circumstances. of 
1ts birth from out of India's limbs, 
as it were, the Partition riots, the 
British-instigated tribal invasion 
of Kashmir in 1947 and the un- 
fortunate Indo-Pak war of 1965 
as well as the vested interest deve- 
loped by the People’s Republic of 
China besides the US and Britain, 
in keeping Pakistan at loggerheads 
with India provide theinescapable ` 
background for the continuing 
hostility of a considerably large 
section of the population in 
West Pakistan towards India. 
At the same time, there is 
much in India that attracts. the 
people of West Pakistan as it 
attracts those of the eastern wing. 
The awakening in Pakistan has 
been profoundly due to a consi- 
derable extent, to the develop- 
ments in India during the last 
two decades. It has been even 
more so in the recent years. It 
is the success of the democratic 


(Continued on page 18) 
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‘MAINSTREAM 


Angela | 
Speaks 


Te bourgeois press seized 

upon my recent capture by the 
federal pigs as an occasion to in- 
ject more confusion into the minds 
of the American public. Focus- 
sing the bulk of its articles on my 
personality and background, the 
press has clearly attempted 
to camouflage the political issues 


. involved in my case. 


Regardless of what degrees 
I might have, regardless of my 
external appearance and psycholo- 
gical make-up, the reality of my 
present situation is this: the re- 
actionary pig forces of this country 
have. chosen to persecute me 
because I am a black communist 
revolutionary participating to- 
gether with millions of oppressed 
people throughout the world ina 
revolutionary movement designed. 
to overthrow all the conditions 
that stand in the way of our free- 
dom. 

While newspapers and maga- 
Zines wasted pages upon pages 
attempting to ressurrect my past, 


they should instead have made the 
public cognizant of the hundreds 
upon hundreds of American re- 
volutionaries who have been con- 
fronted with a fate no different 
than mine. 

Goverüment agencies inces- 
santly employ the most devious 
and barbarous means to rid the 
country of all those who are 
challenging racism, exposing capi- 
talist exploitation, and working, 
organizating, fighting for freedom. 

Scores of members of the 
Black Panther Party have been 
mutilated and murdered. Hun- 
dreds among their ranks have 
been shoved into the nation’s 
prisons, and still others have 
been forced into exile. And the 
Soledad Brothers * continue to 
battle withthe representatives of a 
repressive prison apparatus pro- 
grammed to offer death by gas 
to anyone who dares speak out 
against racism and propagate the 
idea of freedom among the capti- 
ves. 





РА 


Angela Davis 


. & brief news item circulated by the Associated Press of America, and published in the Statesman | 
of December 24, 1970, said: 


р SAN RAFAEL (California): Miss Angela Davis 26, militant black intellectual charged with murder | 
and kidnapping, was jailed on Tuesday. The prison is on the third floor of the same rambling building where | 
a captive Superior Court Judge, two convicts and an accomplice were shot dead in an escape attempt on 


August 7—AP., 


The item, as published, gives the impression that Angela was a participant in the jailincident and | 
the escape attempt on August 7, although Angela was nowhere nearthescene. But,then, thisis an item | 


about the black, Negro, whereas the white-controlled news m 
the black revolutionaries are being tracked down. 


edia in the USA need only to inform that | 


They, of course, do not report that many other black revolutionaries are daily falling victims to | 
cold-blooded murder by the racist, white authorities, because of their only crime of laying a claim to | 
а decent, human existence in their land of birth, the United States, not South Africa. | 
| The facts of the case are, not found in the AP report published in the Statesman, that some of the | 


jailed and tortured black revolutionaries had risen in revolt against the inhuman prison conditions. They | 


had been surrounded and fired at. Some of them, who had managed to procure arms from outside, fired 


back. In the gun-battle, three black prisoners, as well as a Superior Court Judge who had been taken | 
hostage by the outnumbered prisoners, were shot dead. Later, a couple of arms used by the prisoners | 


were traced to Angela. 


Angela knew that in California, with fascist Ronald Reagon as its governor, she did not stand any | 
chance of a fair trial. She escaped and was later arrested in New York. The State of California had | 


reasons to track her dówn, even 1f she could not be involved in this particular case. 


Angela is not only a black militant, but also a member of the Communist Party of USA. She | 
has been a brilliant student and a popular teacher. Her first assignment as a teacher in Philosophy in | 
tbe Berkely University in the University of California, Los Angeles, got the Federal Bureau of Investi- | 


gation working for her dismissal. A storm of protests forced the University to reinstate her. But she 
was dismissed again. "Thistime for the crime of advocating the cause of the blacks. 


We reproduce herebelow a letter from Angela published in weekly Black Panther, organ of the | 


Black Panther Party, which she had written from jail before her sentence. 


JANUARY 2, 1971 
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Ronald Reagan and the State 
of California, having first deman- 
ded my job because I am a mem- 
ber of the Community Party, 
are now demanding my life. 
Why? Not. because I am the dan- 
gerous criminal they portray, not 
because J am guilty ot the framed- 
up charges for which there is no 
evidence whatsoever, but rather 
‘because, in their warped vision, 
a гето овазу is a priori a crimi- 
nal. 

To have voluntarily turned 
myself over to Reagan and his 
accomplices when the warrant 
was issued, would have been 
equivalent to voluntarily placing 
my head on the executioner's 
"block, 

The death of Jonathan Jack- 
son at San Rafael was not only 
a deep and crushing blow to me, 
his family and friends, but a 
profound loss to the world-wide 
revolutionary movement. No 
black man or woman should fail 
to understand the unbearable pres- 
sures which led Jonathan to his 
death, struck down in the midst 
of battle. His courage and self- 
sacrifice leave us with a legacy 
which no force can eradicate 

My flight was unsuccessful, 
I have been captured. To me, 
this means that I must strengthen 
my ability to fight this mon- 
strous system, One more is being 
held captive, but most important, 
the revolution continues to gain 
in vigor and force. Our enemies 
find themselves confronted with a 
growing awareness among the 
people that the concentrated effort 
to maim and murder revolution- 
aries is just another form of the 
daily genocide of police brutality 
and impoverished living condi- 
tions in the ghettos and barrios. 

The masses of people will 
fulfil their obligation to protect 
and defend all the men and women 
who have devoted their lives to 
the struggle for justice, equality 
and freedom. Let there by no 
doubt about it—victory will soon 
-be ours. 

Long live the memory of 
Jonathan Jackson! 

Free Ericka, Bobby, the New 
York Panthers, the Soledad Bro- 
thers, and all political prisoners. 


All power to, the people, 
Angela Y. Davis . 
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= PAKISTAN ELECTION 
(Continued from page 16) - 


process, of the non-aligned foreign . 


poliey, of the building up of 
India's own industries—especi- 
ally heavy industries—thanks to 
the diversification of India's 
foreign trade and economic re- 
lations which started in the mid- 
fifties, which has made the Pakis- 
tani people fight for adoption of 
similar policies and creation of 
similar institutions there. : 

In addition and as a result of 
the above processes unfolding 
themselves, there is a strong urge 
for the assertion of Pakistan's 
own identity, as distinct from 
and rival to that of the bigger 
neighbour, an vrge similar to that 
of Nepal and Ceylon, but surely 
much stronger and far more com- 
plex because of the óbvions differ- 
ences in the situation of Pakistan 
and of these two other neighbours 
vis-a-vis India. 

Hence, to expect of any party 
making a bid for victory in the 
General] Elections in Pakistan, 
particularly in West Pakistan, to 
adopt an attitude towards India 
which would smack of surrender 
or subservience to the latter is 
to expect the impossible, and not 
to display a serious attitude to- 
wards the question of working 
for the improvement, of Indo- 
Pak relations on the basis of the 
realities of the Situation and the 
new possibilities revealed by the 
Pak elections. 

The traditional enemies of 
Indo-Pak friendship, opponents 
of normalisation of.relations bet- 
ween the two countries, are back 
at their job despite the severe 
jolt they have received through 
these elections, as revealed by 
Sri. Balraj Madhok in the hospi- 
table columns of Dinaman, Hindi 
weekly run by the Times of India 
group. They would like the 
Indian people to interpret the 
elections in West Pakistan as the 
victory of fanaticism and portent 


| of new aggression against India. 


That is a gross distortion and 
misinterpretation of the Pak elec- 
tions. 


To imagine that the People's ' 


-Party, the main victor in West 
Pakistan or the mass of the people 
who have rallied to its banner, 
are itching to launch or support 


a new round of war against India 
is to misread and misrepresent 
the election results. The vote 
for Mr. Bhutto's party is not a 
vote for war on India; the people 
of West Pakistan are as much 
against any such adventure as 
the people of East Pakistan or ' 
even more so because they have 
had the experience of such a war. 
Neither the new political leader- 
ship thrown up by the elections 
nor the military leadership there 
could adopt such а suicidal 
course. 

Furthermore, any estimate ofMr. 
Bhutto as an utterly irresponsible 
politician prepared to gamble with 
the fate of West Pakistan, is badly 
off the mark. He must be given 
the credit for what he has achie- 
ved, namely for having success- 
fully worked for and substantially 
achieved the unity of West Pakis- 
tan. It will not be far wrong to 
say that а West Pakistan nation 
has emerged. from. these elections 
and Mr. Bhutto is the chief archi- 
tect of this nation, at least in this 
crucial stage its evolution. 

It is not the itch to have a new 
round of self-destructive clash of 
arms with India that has been 
responsible for the emergence of 
a new unified nation in West 
Pakistan; it is the desire to es- 
tablish its own distinct identity 
in the comity of the emerging 
Afro-Asian nations—and this at 
a time when the masses of people 
in all these countries yearn for а. 
fundamental change in their social 
and economic situation, a change 
that they feel can be brought 
about only by looking towards 
"socialism". > | 

The election results from West : 
Pakistan make it imperative for 
India—in spite of the anti-Indian 
overtones implicit therein—that 
she accord due recognition and 
respect to this powerfully pro- 
jected identity. This recognition 
and respect, combined with neces- 
sary restraint and patience in face 
of continuing rebuff for quite 
some time more from the other 
side, will alone enable us to lay 
the foundation for a basic im- 
provement in indo-Pak relations * 
in the not too distant future, 

December 12,1970 


MAINSTREAM 


Unemployment 
dn OR 
. Kerala 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN . ^ 


Central Government and the Planning Commission. 


Many eminent economists and planners have drawn 
pointed attention. to the paramount need for 
locating more industries in the State, investing large 
amounts of Capital, and taking the State's economy 
out of the quagmire into which it has been irretri- 
evably sunk. The treatment of Kerala's problems on 
a special'plane assumes a sense of urgency in view of 


^ the strategic position of the State, both geographi- 


cally and politically. 

This is particularly so in the case of the mounting 
volume of unemployment and under-employment 
among a mass of people who are more literate 
and hence more conscious of the acts of injustice 
perpetrated against them by the powers-that-be both 
at the Centre and in the State. The problem of 
unemployment among tbe educated classes attains 
a distinctness and a sense of urgency of its own in this 
context. Ifthe problem of unemployment is allowed 
to grow by leaps апі bounds and is treated with smug 
complacency as the authorities are went, it may act 
as a potential threat to the much-publicised Fourth 
Plan objective of ‘Growth with Stability’. 

The magnitude of the problem of unemployment 


“in Kerala is really alarming. A seminar on unemploy- 


. ment, organised by the University of Kerala in Tri- 


i 


vandrum recently, did highlight atleast some aspects 
ofthe problem. It has been revealed that the number 
of the unemployed in the State is as high as 16 lakhs 
while that of the under-employed is 14 lakhs. Along 


‘with the mounting volume of the unemployed, job 


opportunities too have been rising, though nomi- 
nally and the rise is not at allin tune with the addition 
to the total labour force in the State. The Survey 
conducted by the State’s Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics as early as 1965 placed the total labour 
force in the State at 60.15 lakhs, that is, about a third 


of the total population. 


Kea has, for quite somé years, remained a 


problem State of the country due to its various “ 


problems such as high density of population, chronic 
food deficit and the ever-growing magnitude’ of the 
phenomenon of unemployment and under-employ- 
. ment. 

None of these problems has been treated with due 
care either by the Central Government or by the 
State Government. Kerala’s cry for justice has 
always fallen on deaf ears, every time a new Five Year" 
Plan Draft is prepared. More often than-not, owing 
to persistent change of State Governments and the 
resulting political instability, there has been no popu- 
lar agency to press Kerala’s claims hard with the 


The author who is a Lecturer in Economics, Maharaja’s 
College, Ernakulam, presented this contribution before the 
National Seminar on Unemployment and All India Conference 
on Unemployment vis-a-vis Kerala, organised by the National 
Committee for National Consensus and the Standing Commi- 
ttee for Kerala sponsored by the Delhi Malayalee Association, 
on December 20, 1970 at New Delhi. - - 


JANUARY 2, 1971 ` i : ` 


_ The Draft Outline of the State’s Fourth Plan 
released in July 1970 puts the figure at 64.57 lakhs 
in the year 1968, of which 7.8 lakhs remained unem- 
ployéd. In terms of the findings of the 1965 Survey, 


' about 25.20 per cent of those employed, was under- 


employed. The Draft Ontline of the Fourth Plan 
has estimated that the total volume of unemployment 
and under-employment in the State stands at over 
30 lakhs. This includes a backlog of 7.8 lakhs, 
new job-seekers during the Fourth Plan period num- 
bering eight lakhs and the backlog of under-employed 
numbering 14.3 lakhs. 

.The phenomenon of unemployment in Kerala is 
not at all on overnight development. As early as 


` 1920, the Travancore Unemployment Enquiry Com- 


mittee pointed out that there were three job-seekers 
for every job available in the State. The Travancore 
Census Report of 1931 made special mention of the 
severity ofthe problem of unemployment both among 
the educated and the uneducated classes. Unemploy- 
ment in the then State of Travancore was more acute 
than in the rest of India, except perhaps Bengal. Ac- 
cording to the Census Report.of 1941, about six per 
cent in the age group of 16-40 remained without jobs. 

The position during the various Five Year Plans 
is none too edifying. During the First Plan period, 
more than 10 per cent of the total labour force in the 
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State remained unemployed. The Report of the 
National Sample Survey in 1962 placed the percentage 
of unemployed at 13.8 or 7.6 lakhs, whereas about 
19 lakhs of those already employed were, strictly 
speaking, without either regular or normal employ- 
ment. The new job openings amounting to 6.47 
lakhs created during the First and Second Plan 
periods, did not materially alter the situation because 
during the same period, new entrants into the labour 
market totalled 12.5 lakhs. 


Under-employment 


While unemployment is a serious problem by 
itself, the problem under-employment in Kerala 
needs to be tackled on a special footing. For one 
thing, the study of under-employment is beset with 
many serious obstacles, the most notable of which 
' being the absence of any uniform standard of normal 
hours of work even in the secondary (manufacturing) 
sector since a significant part of it belongs to the 
traditional cottage and. small-scale industries. There 
is also the serious dearth of reliable statistical data 
pertaining to under-employment. 

In the agricultural sector, employment is seasonal 
due to the very nature of agricultural operations. 
On an average, farm workers find unemployment only 
for 170 days of which 156 are directly linked with 
farm operations. Moreover, in comparison with 
their counterparts in the other States, farm workers 
in Kerala have alarger economic burden while the 
earnings are nof commensurate withit. Thefollowing 
- “table based on the Agricultural Labour Enquiry of 
1955-56 would clearly reveal the position: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS EMPLOYED; EAR- 
NING STRENGTH, ANNUAL INCOME; HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE AND PER-CAPITA INCOME OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 





$ 
A 
P s Š 5 Ei 8 
3 Ж Е mE ® 8 &- 
а Sed. ERO Ses Fs 3g 
Ptr IMP d i 
Sees Š БЫ хох 3* 58 
NOs F u NER чы RE 
(Rs) (Rs) 
Kerala 170 199 437 5.1 85.7 
Tamil Nadu 193 2.03 375 4l 915 
Музоге 217 219 486 45 `1088 


Andhra Pradesh 229 2.24 426 4.1 103.9 
West Bengal 222 1.52 657 4.3 152.8 
Punjab 244 1.74 731 5.2 140.6 





All-India _ 222 2.03 437 4.4 90.9 





Of the earnings in the industrial sector, the less 
said the better. The average earnings of factory wor- 
kers of Keralain 1961 was Rs 1,772 against Rs 1,461 
in Tamil Nadu, Rs 1,480 in Mysore and Bengal, and 
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Rs 1,852 in Bihar. Viewed from the standpoint of 
the volume of economic burden of a factory workers, 
consequent on the large size of the family he has to 
look after, the earnings are poor indeed. For this 
simple reason, any suggestion to introduce wage- 
freeze will meet with stout opposition from the trade 
unions. : 

In recent years, unemployment among the edu- 


cated classes has become the most painful aspect of . 


the problem of unemployment in the State. A large 
majority of this group, hail from middle class families. 
The educated middle class comprises the intelligentia 
of society who can provide effective leadership to the 
masses and organise them. for any endeavour, good 
or bad. Therefore, any discontent or bad blood 
among them can supply the flame capable of igniting 
revolutionary movement among the proletariat, the 
outcome of which is anybody’s guess. 
on the dangerous potentialities of this problem, 
Sadler Commission remarks: “The existence and 


steady increase of a sort of intellectual proletariat, 


not without reasonable grievances, forms a menace to 
good Government, especially in a country where the 
educated class is vocal. It must be an equal menace, 
whatever form the Government may assume". No 
wonder, if they nurse any personalinquiry, real or 
imaginary, against the existing socio-economic set- 
up, political stability will be the first casuality. 


Educated Unemployed 
In the peculiar conditions prevailing in Kerala, 
the phrase, educated middle class may be deemed. as 


. including “those persons as are not well to do enough 


to dispense with their own living, who follow non- 
manual occupation and have received some form 
of higher secondary or higher education." The 
number of people belonging to this category has been 
persistently on the increase as per the live registers 
of Employment Exchanges, between 1966 and 1969, 
the number of ‘unemployed graduates has increased 
by 200 per cent while that of post-graduates by 24 per 
cent. In 1966, the number of graduates and post- 
graduates stood at 3,979 and 494 while the number 


` increased to 11,002 and 1,687 in 1969 respectively. A 


notable feature of these data is the phenomenal 
increase in the number of post-graduate degree 
holders. Between 1966 and 1969, their number shot 
up by 1,193. The figures of graduates and post- 
graduates in 1967 and 1968 were 5,829 and 1,067 and 
8,260 and 1,229 respectively. 

Among the graduates in 1965, 320 were those with 
agricultural degrees, and 190 with engineering de- 
grees. Diploma-holders in engineering numbered 
3,800 and. diploma holders in technology 1,210. Ас- 
cording to the Manpower studies organised by the 
State’s Bureau of Economics and Statistics, the back- 
log of unemployed among graduate engineers and dip- 
loma-holders early in 1966-67 was 1,305 and 4,737 
respectively. These figures are expected to go up to 
4,700 and 11,500 by the end of 1970. The number of 
unemployed trained craftsman which stood at 8,055 
in 1967 is expected to rise to 34,700 by the end of 
1970. Ifthe present trends are to persist, the number 
of unemployed graduate engineers will rise to 6,880, 
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diploma-holders to 17,300, and craftsmen to 52,000 
by 1975. | 

Unemployment among women is a salient feature 
of the unemployment problem in Kerala. Women 
account for about 45 per cent of the unemployed labour 
force in the State. Abont 82 per cent of them are 
literate and abont 27 per cent of them have matricula- 
tion or higher qualifications. Моге than three- 
fourths of the unemployed are below the age of 30. 
About 1] percent of the Arts graduates and three 
per cent of Science graduates of 1963, and 40 per cent 
of Arts graduates and 16 per cent of Science graduates 
of 1965, were stillin search of jobs їп 1968. 

From the foregoing discussion, it becomes clear 
that the magnitude of the problem of unemployment 
and under-employment is such that it requires urgent 
remedies. Before the evolution of an effective stra- 
tegy of employment planning, we have also to analyze 
the general trends in the labour force or economically 
active population in the State. This alone will give the 
volume of potential human resources which can be 
diverted for productive pursuits. 


Labour Force 


As far as Kerala is concerned, the size and nature 
of the labour force have a special relevance because 
of the fact that here manpower still constitutes one of 
the most major items of resources for development. 
The estimate of labour force can be made on the 
basis of labour participation in productive activities, 
given the total population estimates. However, in 
the absence of correct data pertaining to birth and 
death rates, all estimates have to be based on popul- 
ation projections. The following Table gives the 
Census figures of 1951 and 1961 and the projected 
population figures for 1956, 1966 and 1971, the pro- 
jection being based on the UN model life tables, 
with two basic assumptions 

(i) The birth rate estimated by the Registrar 
General of India, namely 38.9 will hold good for the 
period upto 1966. Between 1966 and 1971 there 
will be a decline of five per cent, and, d 

(ii) The expectation of life at birth for males and 
females will rise by 0.7 and 0.8 years respectively 


every year Kp 3 17 С) 


POPULATION (IN LAKHS) ACCORDING TO AGE AND 
TE P ROG THE QUIN—QUINNIEL YEARS FROM 
to . . 





Аве Group in years 


Below 15-24 25-34 35-54 55 & Total 
I5 А above 

1951 Male 26.83 12.97 9.75 12.19 5.00 66.83 
Female 26.91 12.92 13.40 10.03 5.43 68.69 

1956 Male 30.47 14.28 11.19 13.32 5,55 74.81 
А ‘Female 30.24 14.40 11.56 14.68 5.85 76.73 
1961 Male 34.80 15.71 11.71 14.88 6.52 83.62 
Female 3447 16.77 12.49 14.81 6.88 85.42 

1966 Male 39.52 17.98 13.24 16.45 6.83 94.02 
Female 38.40 18.90 : 14.29 16.95 779 96.33 

1971 Male 44.30 20.67 15.17 18.60 7.43 106.17 
Female 42.76 21.04 16.36 19.70 8.86 108.72 
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Even though the two assumptions are questionable, 
there is no alternative for want of accurate statistical 
data, In terms of the projections, the population of 
Kerala stood at 190 lakhs in 1966 and it will rise to 
215 lakhs in 1971. The labour force rose from 43 
lakhs in 1951 to 55 lakhs in 1961, the average rate of 
growth being 2.68 percent against the corresponding 
population growth rate (during the same period) 
of 2.47 per cent. Ву 1971, on the basis of the same 
projections, labour force will go up to 71 lakhs. It 
is therefore, quite clear that in the past, labour force 
has been growing faster than the population. This 
is something which should attract the keen attention 
of all those who are interested in solving the problem 
of unemployment in the State. 


Sectoral Distribution 


Another aspect to be reckoned in connection with 
employment planning in Kerala is the sectoral distri- 
bution of labour force. As per the figures in 1951, 
56 per cent of these already employed belonged to the 
primary sector (agriculture and other allied activities), 
19 per cent in the secondary sector (manufacturing 
industries) and 25 percentin the tertiary sector (trans- 
port and services) In 1961, the corresponding per- 


. centage stood at 47 in the primary sector, 19 in the 


secondary sector and 34 in the tertiary sector. 

Between 1951 and 1961, it must be derived, there 
has been a shift from agriculture to the secondary 
sector. This is really a welcome trend. since in the 
agricultural sector, employment opportunities have 
already reached a point of saturation and the new 
entrants to the labour market needs to be diverted 
to and absorbed in other sectors of the economy. 

However, it is disheartening to note that during 
1951-1961, there has been little or no change in the 
percentage of people employed їй the secondary 
sector. This indicated that the industrial sector in 
the States’ economy has remained stagnant. The 
little development that has taken place inthe sector 
has, presumably, been confined to small scale indus- 
tries or agro-based industries which require only a 
limited amount of capital investment. These trends 
are indicative of the nature and extent of the problems 
confronting the authorities in the State who scek to 
solve the problem of unemployment, even if it were 
based on a well-defined and well-conceived strategy 
of employment planning. 

The discussion of various aspects of the unem- 
ployment problems of Kerala forces upon us the need 
for a well thought-out strategy of employment plan- 
ning capable of utilising in full the available man- 
power resources in the State. To begin with, we must 
attempt a sectoral re-distribution of labour force by 
removing the heavy pressure on the agricultural 
sector and their absorption in the manufacturing 
sector. This presupposes large-scale industrialisation. 
But this is a longterm process. Hence, in the short- 
run, some kind of sectoral re-allocation within the 
limited scope for employment opportunities in the 
industrial sector has to be attempted. At present, 
a vast majority of industries in the State are Jabour- 
intensive and if they are made a little more capital 
intensive in the sense of an additional investment of 
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capital just for the expansion of capacity of existing 
units, there can be at least a marginal increment in 
employment oppertunities. Such capital intensity 
must be sufficient to absorb the excess labour on the 
farm. This process can be supplemented by simul- 
taneous efforts to expand the avenues of employment 
on the farm itself by increasing adoption of scientific 
agricultural practices such as double-cropping and 
treble-cropping which will marginally relieve the 
problem of under-employment in the agricultural 
sector. : 

However, it is clear that these measures will touch 
only a fringe of the problem without delving deep into 
its vitals. Therefore, we have to be in search of other 
alternatives, Broadly speaking, such measures can 
be classified into four: 

1. A rapid expansion of the industrial sector of 
the State. 

2. Improvement of the tertiary sector, particularly 

the transport industries. 

3. Provision of more facilities of power. 

4, The launching of a massive programme of 

public works, 

These four important constituents of the infra- 

structure can go a long way in absorbing the labour 
force that may be rendered unemployed in the future. 
It is also possible for some of the tachnical personnel 
who are without jobs already to be provided relief. 
The agricultural sector, as part of the infra-structure, 
has to be kept out, mainly because of the fact that 
‘the progressive switch-over to modern agricultural 
practices will deprive it of most of the employment 
opportunities. This is particularly so in the event 
of gradual adoption of farm mechanisation. 

As far as the scheme of large-scale industriali- 
sation is concerned, it cannot be implemented with- 

out the necessary pre-requisites. Only very few 
large-scale industries have been started during. the 
last three Five Year Plans partly due to the searcity 
of capital as well as the fear of labour troubles апа 
political instability and party due to the attinde of 
indifference shown by the Central Government and 
the Planning Commission towards the chronic pro- 
blems faced by the State. The few industries that 
have already been established, possess only limited 
employment opportunities. The Cochin Refineries, 
for instance, which has been started with a capital 
investment of nearly Rs. 30 crores, provides employ- 
ment to only less than 600 people. Similarly, the 
Cochin Division of the FACT with a capital invest- 
ment of Rs.45 crores which has completed the first 
stage of its expansion, would absorb only less than 


1,000 workers of various categories. The phenomenon, 


of falling employment potential of large-scale indus- 
tries is the aftermath of technological changes which 
have convorted most of processes of production into 
capital-intensive and labour-saving. This is only 
'an inevitable development. In this age of electronic 
‘computers and other automatic devices, there is only 
а, limited scope for direct employment opportunities. 
Of course, there do exist some indirect avenues in 
the form of personnel needed for transport of goods 
into various parts of the country and for the promo- 
‚Чоп of sales and marketing of finished goods. These 
avenues of jobs might have been enough in a State 
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where the number of the unemployed is limited. But, 
in Kerala, they will be of little avail. 
What is true of Kerala is true of India as a whole 


as well as the other developing nations which have. 


launched programmes for industrialisation. The UN 
Survey of ‘The Growth of World Industry, 1938-61’ 
shows that in the ‘50’ and early ‘60s the employment 
increment was far behind that of industrial production, 
in the UAR and Реги, about’33 per cent, in India over 
50 per cent in Brazil, Chile and Columbia, almost 
67 per cent and in Venezula, over 83 percent. On 
the whole, the ratio of gainfully employed in the indus- 
trial sector of the developing countries despite a 
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rather rapid growth of industry, changed very little 
between 1950 and 1960-from 9.5 percent to 11.3 
per.cent. These findings disprove the theory that 
industrialisation is the key solution to the problem of 
unemployment in developing countries, especially 
India. Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, in his ‘Asian Drama’ 
expresses the firm belief that industrialisation will 
retain only a limited influence on the employment 
situation “for several decades ahead". 

Driven by utter disillusionment about the effect 
of industrialisation on employment, Prof. F.Harbin- 
Son, the US expert on human resources p roblems 
states that “unemployment in the moderen sector 
may best be alleviated by a rural transformation 
which. keeps the labour surplus on the land апа pro- 
vides some productive employment for it at the same 
time". (Man-power Aspects of Educational- Plan- 
ning: Problems for the Future.) Almost in a similar 
vein Prof.T.Balogh, a British economist states that 
“the only way in which the large mass of idle man- 
power can effectively be used without scarce and costly 
implements (or other scarce materials) is agricultural 
improvement". (Agricultural and Economic Develop- 
ment—Oxford Economic Papers.) 

However, these views are no consolation for the 
problem of Kerala where the scope for more employ- 
ment in the farm sector at present is zero. There- 
fore, if large-scale industries cannot be started to 
absorb the entire volume of the unemployed, there is 
the alternative of increase in the number of medium 
and small industries. It is worthwhile to evolve a 
Scheme of small-scale units requiring only, say, Rs. 
1,000 which can provide employment to atleast one 
person. Such units have necessarily to be operated 
by means of electric power. Another alternative is 
to finance the setting up of industrial units involving 
a capital investment of less than К$.1 crore which 
will have a little more employment potential. 

According to the New Industrial Policy of the 
Government of India, such units are kept ont of the 
purview of licensing. The nationalised banks can 
provide the capital required for such units and if 
necessary, see to their proper working. The engineer- 
ing degree holders and diploma holders can be 
encouraged to take initiative in this respect. They 
can form themselves into cooperative socities for 
this purpose. Similarly, medical gradnates too can 
form cooperatives for running dispensaries and 
clinics in every village where there are no such facili- 
ties. Those who hold specialised skill and degrees 
whether it be in engineering or medicine can be gran- 
ted loans on a special basis. Another solution that 
can be suggested pertains to the conversion of the 
existing industrial training centres and polytechnics 
into production-cum-training centres. They can be 
asked to take up the production of essential 
consumer goods so that not only the problem of un- 
employment but also that of inflationary rise in the 
. price level of consumer goods can be lessened atleast 
partly. . . 

` А rapid improvement of the tertiary sector is 
another solution. This again is beset with difficulties 
such as scarcity of capital and technical knowhow. 
However, by means of effective manpower planning, 
surplus labour resources in the rural and suburban 
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sectors can be employed in the construction of roads, 
canals, irrigation works and so on. The develop- 
ment of the tertiary sector must be integrated with the 
schemes for the generation of electricity and water 
supply as well as public works programmes which 
can also afford plenty of employment opportunities. 
If possible, these schemes should be taken up either 
at the District level or at the Panchayat or Municipal 
levels, so that the principle of decentralised develop- 
ment and Planning from below can be realised in 
practice. 

Some economists and planners have suggested 
the speeding up of land reforms as a solution to the 
problem of unemployment and under-employment 
in the State. The mere introduction of land reforms 
will not take us anywhere. The necessary follow-up 
measures too must be taken once land reforms are 
introduced. It isin this connection, we have to 
explore the possibilities of creating a ‘Land Army’ 
as has been suggested by the Government of Mysore 
where the surplus Government lands are sought to be 
entrusted to surplus farm labourers for purposes 
of cultivation. 

Recently, the Kerala Revenue Minister Sri Baby 
John has given vent to the Government's pet scheme 
of handing over the surplus lands possessed by the 
Kannan Devan Company to the unemployed labour 
force. Ifthis scheme is to succeed the Kerala Govern- 
ment must undertake a comprehensive survey of 
plantations in the State. 

The United Front Ministry in Kerala led by Sri 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad had been toying with the 
idea of granting unemployment allowances, as has 
been introduced in the State of Punjab. However, 
this scheme cannot be implemented in our State be- 
cause unlike in the Punjab, the volume of unemploy- 
ment in Kerala is so large that without Central assis- 
tance, it cannot be made practicable. 

In a recent article, Sri K. Santhanam has put 
forward the suggestion to impose a cess on all those 
who earn more than Rs.300 per mensem. But this 
idea too has only a limited. applicability in Kerala 
where the number of dependants in each family is 
more than a single earning member can maintain, 
particularly due to the rise in the cost of livingcon- 
sequent on inflation. Even though one can agree 
with the view that the greatest enemy of the 
unemployed is the employed, as far as Kerala is 
concerned, any attempt to freeze the salaries or 
wages of the employed people or to impose a cess 
on the middleincome earners will invite stiff 
resistance from the, employees' organisations and 
Trade Unions. 

The suggestions contained in the above para- 
graphs for the solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment in Kerala are nothing new or out of the way. 
Most of them have been under discussion for a long 
time. The final solution depends upon the extent to 
which the State Government cares to assess the real 
nature and magnitude of the problem and also to 
introduce a comprehensive scheme to deal with it. 
The Central Government and the Planning Commis- 
sion too cannot evade the responsibility for the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Kerala. Therefore, a combined 
effort by both to solve the Problem brooks no delay. 
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А COMMUNIST PIONEER "s 


Abani 
Mukherjee 


AMITA ROY 


Amn Mukherjee was born on June 3, 1891 at 
Jubbulpore where his father Rao Sahib Troilakhya 
Nath Mukherjee was in Government services as an 
Executive Engineer. His mother Harimati Devi 
was a spirited lady with all the characteristics of a 
great nationalist. British repression of Indian Nati- 
onalists prompted her to m. her son into political 
activities. Abani’s political life had been shaped by 
the influence of his mother and by the ideology of 
the great nationalists of the time, particularly 
of Sakharam Ganesh Dausker, Bramhabandhab 
Upadhyay, Bipin Chandra Pal, Probash Chandra 
Deb and others. 

Abani started his career as an Assistant Weaving 
Master. While working in the textile mills he was 
distressed the condition of Indian labour. In 1908, 
he left for Japan. In 1910, Abani left Japan for 
Germany. 

A Controversy has been raging in Indian Communist 
circles about the role of Abani Mukherjee, one of the early 
revolutionaries who joined the Communist International. Here 
is a political biographical-sketch by the revolutionery’s niece. 
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While in Germany, he visited Berlin, Liepzig and 
Nidergebra in Prussia. In Germany Abani studied 
Socialism under Dr. Osker Kohn. Не was intro- 
duced to Chamberlain of the Royal House, Count 
Von Wehde and through him, Abani conlá persuade 
the German Government to render necessary help 
to Indian revolutionaries. In December 1912 he. 
returned to India via England where he was in London 
for about a month. . 

During his stay abroad on the plea of learning 
textile technology, Abani established dependable 
contacts on foreign soils with the ultimate aim of 
planning revolutionary uprising against foreign rule. 
Between 1913 and 1914 he travelled extensively in 
India and visited many places in Northern India. 
He came in close-contact with Raja Mahendra Pratap, 
Suren Kar, Shiv Prasad Gupta, Rash Behari Bose, 
Jatin Mukherjee and many other outstanding patriots. 

In 1914, Abani was introduced to Rash Behari 
Bose at Kankhal near Hardwar where he was attend- 
ing to the great revolutionary Sisir Ghosh who had 
been convicted in the Alipore Bomb Case. Sisir . 
Ghosh was down with bone tuberculosis at Kankhal. 
Rowlatt Committee’s report (published in July 1918) 
Para 111 says: “In the same month another Ben- 
galee, Abani Mukherjee, sent by the conspirators to 
Japan, while the leader, Jatin Mukherjee, went into 
hiding at Balasore owing to the police investigation 
in connection with Garden Reach and Beliaghata 
dacoities. 

By 1915 Abani became a leading organiser of a 
political revolution. He used to meet Jatin Mukher- 
jee at a secret place at Hastings Street at Calcutta 
with his brother Tapatinath. In May 1915, he re- 
ached Japan where he joined Rash Behari Bose, 
Abinash Chandra Roy, Bhagwan Singh, Shiv Prasad 
Gupta, Lala Lajpat Rai, Professor Binoy Sarkar and 
many other Indian patriots, and established contacts 
with the German Government. During his stay in 
Tokyo, Abani met Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first President 
of the Chinese Republic. 

Another team (Berlin Group) of Indian revolu- 
tionaries consisted of Barkatullah, Raja Mahendra 
Pratap, Biren Chattopadhyay, Hardyal, Dr. Bhupen 
Dutt and others had been working in Berlin with the 
same objective of overthrowing the colonial rule of 
the British Government from Indian soil with German 
aid. All arrangements had been made to get three 
shiploads of German weapons to expedite, on a wider 
scale, an armed revolution in India with the parti- 
cipation of nationalist volunteers. 

Abani was caught at Penang while on his way 
back to India to organise the armed revolution. The 
Indo-German plot was sabotaged by a traitor, a law- 
yer of Bangkok, who had informed the police. Abani 
Mukherjee was put in a British jail (Fort Canning) 
at Singapore. About the traitor, Jogesh Chandra 
Chatterjee writes: “He was a Bangkok lawyer who 
betrayed the Indo-German. conspiracy to the police 
and got a big amount in return. He was Kumud 
Nath Mukherjee. He had a serious difference with 
“Father Martin” (Naren Bhattacharjee, later M.N. 
Roy) and for this he went to Singapore and gave out 
all informations to the authorities there. In this 
way the whole Indo-German affairs came to the 
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direct knowledge of the British Government and they 
took all possible precautions. Thus the Indian 
Revolutionaries could not get the German help in 


their greatest hour of need.” (Jogesh Chandra ' 


Chatterjee: In Search of Freedom, p 84) 

In the autumn of 1917 Abani Mukherjee escaped 
from the Fort Jail while the prisoners were allowed 
a bath in the sea. Under the name of R. Shaheer 
he travelled to Java, from there to Holland, then to 


: Germany and, finally, to Moscow. Тһе British | 


Government of India wanted Moscow to hand him 
over to them to be produced before a court-martial, 
but the Soviet authorities categorically refused to do 
so. (LAndronov in Sovietland, No 15, August 1969) 
Mukherjee a native of Bengal came into contact 
with Marxism during his many travels and arrived 
.'in Moscow a convinced Communist. Mohammed 
Shafiq, а native,of Punjab, became а Communist 
under the influence of what he had seen and learned 
in Soviet Russia. Prativadi Acharya, a native of 
Kerala, was won over to Communism after his talks 
with Lenin whom he metin 1919. Another Indian 
to visit Lenin was Abdur Rab, who later helped 
Lenin select his books on India for his library. 

Abani Mukherjee and Acharya met Lenin again 
at the Second. Congress. of the Communist Inter- 
national in the summer of 1920, which they attended 
as delegates. 

By the middie of 1920 there was quite a group of 
Indian revolutionaries in Soviet Russia. They had 
come to draw the attention at the Soviet authorities 
to their various attempts at liberating India from Bri- 
tish rule. Their plans were inspired by the mounting 
anti-colonial movement in India. Spontaneous upri- 
sings were reported in various parts of the country. 
There was a plan to form the core of a future Indian 
Liberation Army. (LAndronov in New Times, No 14, 
April, 1967) 

Among the top leaders of the Indian Military 
School, Shaukat Usmani was one. His group, which 
reached the Soviet Union through Afganisthan, was 
accomodated in what was known as Indusky Doma 
(India House). Abani Mukherjee, Shafiqne, Moham-- 
mad Ali, Masud Ali, M.N. Roy and his wife Evelyn 
Trent lived in the Bokhara House. Masud Ali was 
later on transferred to the Indusky Kure (Indian 
Corps) along with other students joining the Indian 
Military School. | 

Shaukat Usmani was assigned to-Andijan to form 
contacts with the Khasgar revolutionaries and to 
acquaint himself with some Indian merchants who 
were living there. He had instruction to recruit as 
many of them as possible for the Indian Military 
School. Shaukat Usmani recollects the past events 
and writes: “Abani Mukherjee was an important 

figure in Tashkent and what others could not do in 
respect to approach with the authorities, Mukherjee 
was very much at home with the Soviet Commissars. 

-To tell the least, he became a sort of God-father to 
all the students, and used to get them all their neces- 
sities from the Soviet authorities---from winter clo- 
things to the best of amenities." (Letter to the 
author, dated April 28, 1969) 4 

The purpose of the military training could. not be 
put into action. The Afghan Government catepori- 
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cally refused the Indian revolutionaries permi 
to cross Afghanisthan on the way to India. In the 
spring of 1921 the military training stopped. 
Tashkent witnessed another significant develop- 
ment in Indian politics in November 1920. The 
Communist Party of India was formed on November 
6-7, 1920 (date according to Shaukat Usmani) at 
Tashkent with Abani Mukherjee, his wife Rosa 
Fitingof, Mohammed Ali, M.N.Roy and his first 
wife Evelyn Roy. Abani Mukherjee was a convi- 
nced Communist. From the writings of M.N. Roy, 
it appears that he was against the formation of the 
CPI 


S. V. Ghate of CPI also subscribes to this 
interpretation from Roy’s Memoirs. (Letter to the 
author dated January 18, 1969). To quote from 
M.N. Roys Memoirs: “.... Luhani replied that 
they disapproved of the formation of the Indian 
Communist Party in Tashkent and demanded its 
dissolution as the condition for any cooperation for 
me. I again replied the situation which was forced 
on me and pleaded that the Communist Party of 
India was formed on the initiative of а number of 
others who would.certainly nót agree to the dissolu- 
tion of the party, even if I recommended it....” 
(page 485) 

From the above statement it is evident that the 
CPI was formed at the initiative of a number of 
others (Abani Mukherjee and. his followers) and that 
the decision had been forced on M.N.Roy. М.М. 
Roy has also recorded in this Memoirs: “.... He 
(Abani) was also an ardent advocate of developing 
the Communist Party of India and increasing its 
membership. ..." (page 477) 

Overstreet and Windmiller have observed in their 
book Communism in India: “.... The new Com- 
munist coverts wanted to form an ‘Indian Communist 
Party. Roy claims that though he did not favour the 
idea, he was forced to agree." (page 35) 

The authors further elucidate that M.N. Roy 
derived his Communistic convictions mainly from his 
Californian wife, Evelyn, and add: “.... She was 
very enthusiastic on such subjects as the fuller emanici- 
pation of the women of India, and she looked 
forward eagerly to a revolution in that country 
of which she had no personal knowledge; but later 
she grew tired of the Indian revolutionaries 
abroad, and complained bitterly that they were 
never united in their aims, and they. were jealous 
and suspicious of each other, and could not 
work together.” 

There are fresh efforts by some researchers to 
establish somehow the pioneering contribution of 
M.N. Roy in the formation of the emigrant Comm- 
unist Party of India at Tashkent in-1920, but the 
writers of such political history have not given due 
recognition to this unrecognised: *Nivedite', Evelyn 
Roy, who had felt so intensely for Indian women. 
Not to speak of her contribution to the formation of 
the CPI, sheis not even known, except ina limited 
circle, as the wife of M.N.Roy although Ellen Roy is 
known all over India. Possibly the historians have 
been hesitant in mentioning about this sincere friend 
of India when M.N.Roy himself washed her off from 
his Memoirs. 
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The emigrant CPI was formed at Tashkent in 


1920 and it received formal recognition from the ' 


Communist International; but some members gra- 
dually started drifting away from the policy of the 
Party. The scope and method of extending the party 
policy to the soil of India thus suffered. serious set- 
back at the very initial stage. The plan of action to 
translate the principle of Communism into reality was 
vitiated by incoherent ideas and misleading propa- 
ganda. 

Between 1922 and. 1924, India. witnessed this ano- 
maly in contemporary political thinking. While 
Abani Mukherjee, a convinced Communist, and -his 
followers were making serious efforts to organise the 
CPI in India, his opponents branded him a spy 
and sabotaged his plan. Raja Mahendra Pratap 
writes: “Successful mission of Mukerjee to India 
made Roy (M.N.Roy) anti-Mukherjee". (Letter to 
the anthor dated May 31,1969.) 

The action and counter-action of all-these contradi- 

' ctory forces, therefore, left an image of confusion at 
least in the mind of the common people. 

During his secret visit to India between 1922 and 
1924 Abani toured the whole of India, keeping con- 
tact with political leaders and assessed the situation. 
In 1922 he attended the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Gaya and put up a manifesto there. He 
was in correspondence with Zinoviev the President of 
the Communist International (Overstreet and Wind- 
miller: Communism in India, p 54 footnote, and p 69). 

One of his letters to Zinoviev written in 1923 was 
intercepted by the Intelligence. Bureau of Home 
Department of the- Government of India. 

In Calcutta Abani was provided with shelter 
by his youngest brother Tapatinath, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee (now national Professor) Abdur Razak 
Khan, Santosh Mitra, Suren Halder and other 
.Anushilan Soviet leaders. Later Dr. Suniti Kumar 

Chatterjee collected some money from Abani's brother 
and sent the same to Abani at his address in Berlin 
through Professor Satyendra Nath Bose, the famous 
scientist. Harinarayan Chandra and others were 
among the close associates who used to collect Ger- 
man revolvers from the German sailors through some 
secret arrangements. The British Government in 
India got this information as is evident from their 
secret report: ©“.... There is also a strong reason 
to believe that while Mukherjee was in India recently 
he was able to put the Bengal revolutionaries in touch 
- with seamen engaged in smuggling revolvers from 
Germany and thereby effected the introduction of a 
considerable quantity of arms...." (Report by 
James Crerar, Secretary, Political Branch, Home 
Department, Government of India dated September 
4, 1924 
It qum quite natural that M.N.Roy, made attempts 


to discredit his opponent Abani Mukherjee in India. . 


But perhaps he did not apply the correct method. 
He trusted.such persons who failed to earn confidence 
in the contemporary political circles. Moreover, 
M.N.Roy had an ego which sometimes overpowered. 
his judggment. There is a reference to M.N.Roy’s 
warning against Abani Mukherjee to one of his agents 
in Calcutta in the book Communism in India by Over- 
street and Windmiller (page 61). The same agent 
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warned M.N.Roy against one Baidyanath Biswas who 
was branded as a spy. But M.N.Roy ignored this 
confidential advice. Overstreet and Windmiller there- 
fore observed: “Whether Biswas was actually a spy 
was not important as the fact that Roy’s most able 
agent in Calcutta said he was. By showing such scant 
regard for his advice, Roy could hardly have boosted 
oe morale of the best organiser he had in Northern ' 
ndia.” 

The fact that M.N.Roy’s agents had no serious 
intention to complete their assignments for which 
they had been employed is also observed. by Over- 
street and Windmiller in their book: “In September 
1921, Shaukat Usmani decided to return to India. 
This was apparently his own idea and one which was 
disturbing to Roy who presumably had little confi- 
dence on him. Wishing to hàve an agent of his own 
choosing to reach India first, Roy despatched. Nalini 
Gupta with £200 and instructions to form a Com- 
munist Party in India, establish liaison with Gandhi 
and the Khilafat movement, and recruit Indian lea- 
ders for training in Moscow. Gupta reached. Colo- 
тро in November 1921, and went to Calcutta...... 
Gupta apparently did not visit any other cities and 
left India in Mareh 1922, as a sailor on a liner which 
sailed from Calcutta. Usmani covered more grounds 
and visited Bombay in April 1922." (page 61) 

Roy-Mukherjee controversy led to the non-fulfil- 
ment of the objectives of both Roy and Mukherjee. 
While Abani came over to India to fulfil the objec- 
tives, M.N.Roy entirely depended upon Nalini Gupta 
and some of his followers. From different records 
it appears that M.N.Roy had really been harmed by 
bis own agents and followers and not by his main 
opponent Abani. 

In Calcutta, Abani Mukherjee found opposition 
against him strong and prejudiced. Against this 
background, Subhas Chandra Bose and Upendra- 
nath Banerjee advised him to continue his efforts in 
collaboration with the members of the Anushilan 
Samity of Dacca. It is they who introduced Abani 
to.Pratul Ganguli, the chief architect of the Anushilan 
Samity. At Dacca, Abani stayed with Pratul Gan- 
guli and worked with, besides Pratul, Naren Sen, 
Biren Ganguli, Monoranjan Banerjee, Rakhal Ghosh, 
Nalini Gupta and others. At Dacca Abani was known 
as Upendra Mitra. Tripure Chandra Sen, now a dis- 
tinguished Advocate of Agartala used to look after 
Abani at Dacca. Abani had been received cordially 
by the Dacca Anushilan Samity. Rakhal Ghosh 
published a biography in Bengali of Abani Mukherjee 
under the title Biplabi Abani Mukherjee. 

A class of greedy people always exist in a society. 
Such persons have no regard for political thinking 
and activity and they aim at building up their fortune 
through espionage activity. The British Government 
always used to hire such persons and set them against 
the nationalist. During his secret visit to India bet- 
ween 1922 and 1924, Abani had to face difficulties 
from such persons, in addition to the trouble from 
the opposition camp in politics. There is а reference 
to such a difficulty in the book in Bengali of Pur- 
nananda Das Gupta under the title Biplaber Pathe 
(Vide Statement of Atul Bose as reported in the 
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. Theauthor has referred to an. un-named man who 
passed on the secret information of Abani's visit to 
the police. In lieu of this service the man went over 
to England and joined the Board of Directors of a 
big concern. Despite all these difficulties, Abani 
Mukherjee took great risks and stayed on in India till 
early 1924. 

In 1922 Abani attended the Session the Indian 
"National Congress at Gaya. Overstreet and Windmil- 
ler write: “Among the Communists who attended the 
Gaya Congress were S.A. Dange, Singaravelu Chet- 
tiar and Menilall Shah. Before the Congress ended, 
“Abani Mukherjee arrived. from Europe as the emis- 
sary of the India Independence Party, Roy's competi- 
tors in Berlin, with instruction to obtain recognition 
‘by the Congress.” (Communism in India, р 54) 

At Madras Abani lived with Velayudbam Pillai 
and Singaravelu Chettiar. With their help, Abani 
formed the Hindusthan Labour and Peasants’ Party 
with its headquarters at Madras. Thus he trans- 
planted tbe seedlings of socialism on the Indian soil 

While in India between 1922 and 1924, Abani 
. Carried with him a Communist Membership Card 

"with a photograph and a letter of introduction signed 
by Mohammed  Barkatullah and  Bhupendra 
Nath Datta, Abani left these documents with 
Velayudham Pillai at Madras and instructed him 
to send the above documents to his address in 
Germany. Abani smelt that his further stay in 
“Madras was insecure and therefore planned to 
escape to Bengal, Abani's physique had undergone 
a tremendous change and this helped him a safe 
hiding. At Madras the police made a search in the 
house of Pillai and got hold of the documents. From 
the documents it was clear that Abani moved in 
different names, such as Ganga Prasad, Charlu, 
Mullen etc, to conceal his identity. After staying 
over a year in India Abanileft for Europe in 1924. 

On June 1, 1924,.from Berlin Abani wrote to 
Bramely, member of the Executive Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress, London: 

“Та spite of the complications, І am a declared 
"Marxist. I entered the Socialist Movement їп 1912 
while a student in Germany. During my flight in 
1917, [had time to think over the cause of our memor- 
able failure and fully realised that it was an attempt 
of the students and intelligentsia; the masses were not 
with us and could not be with us, we did nothing to 
represent their interest, Thus I developed my socia- 
` listic principles and chalked a way how it should be 
applied in Indian situation. It took full three years 
for me to come to a decision Accordingly I came out 
of my hiding in 1920 and went over to Russia. 
“There I took part in the 2nd Congress of the 3rd 
International representing India. I lived in Russia 
'for full two years and took part in all the congresses 
and conferences. I was one of those that organised 
the Indian Communist Party in Russia. 

“I had no pass or permission to go to India (in 
1922—Inserted by the author), but I availed myself 
of an opportunity and went over there secretly. I 
stayed there for over a year secretly and also organised 
the Labour Party that is wanted there. After study- 
ing the eondition and psychology of the masses there 
I found them to be primitive though sub-consciously 
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ripe and I came to conclusion that to talk about Com- 
munism with these people who as yet do not know 
exactly what their interest is, is nothing more 
than an attempt to exploit them in a way for 
certain vested interests. But to organise these over- 
exploited masses, I, though in very hard conditions, 
organised the Hindusthan Labour and Peasants’ 
Party with the headquarters at Madras. The main 
principle of this party was tbat it will be an open 
organisation of the Indian masses. That it will 
follow the slogan of non-violence. That it will take 
parliamentary actions in the Councils and outside the 
Councils to protect the labour interest in India. That 
it will fight with legitimate means for universal fran- 
chise etc, and that it will not accept or expect any 
foreign help, as we had realised that those who pay 
always do that to protect their vested interest which 
hinders our progress. But I could not finish my 
Work as I was forced to leave the country." 

The fact that in spite of opposition from certain 
quarters, Abani, while secretly visiting India, enjoyed 
confidence of a powerful group of political leaders is 
also admitted by tbe Intelligence Department of the 
British Government in India. The following are the 
extracts from the report India and Communism com- 
piled in the Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, 
Government of India, 1933, revised upto January 
1, 1935 and reprinted 1935: 

*Tt was when the fitst of Roy's and Chattopadhyay's 
began to drift back to India the finished. products 
of Moscow’s infant Oriental Academy, that Comm- 
unism first came to India. In the vanguard were 
Nalini Gupta and Abani Mukherjee, who returned 
to India, the one of Roy's behalf in 1921 and the other 
in 1923 as an agent of Chattopadhayay. (Abani 
actually reached Calcutta in 1922—author). Both had 
been members of the terrorist organisations in Bengal 
prior to departure abroad and both were sent back 
as Communist emissaries to renew their old acquain- 
tances and to seek from amongst them recruits to the 
new 'Ideology'." (Chapter 12) 

“It had already been shown in Chapter 12 how 
Bengal was visited by Abani Mukherjee, who came as 
a Bolshevik emissary from Chattopadhayay’s group 
in Europe, and by Nalini Gupta, who was sent by 
M.N.Roy. Both these visitors had past histories 
as members of the terrorist party in Bengal and were 
sent by Bengal Revolutionaries in Europe to renew 
association with their own countrymen. It will be 
remembered too that M.N. Roy himself was a 
terrorist pure and simple before he fled his country 
in 1915. Bengali terrorists came, almost to а man, 
from the respectable middle class of Hindus, who were 
not disposed of to accept the Bolshevik creed as a 
whole, though they were ready to make common 
cause into an anti-British organisation and parti- 
cularly with on that is in a position to supply the 
sinews of war. Both Nalini Gupta and Abani Muk- 
herjee were therefore well received in terrorist circles 
in Bengal. Particularly was this so in the case of 
Abani Mukherjee, who, despite his being branded 
as a spy by M.N.Roy, retained the confidence of an 
important group of terrorists till he again left for 
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Tradition 
and | 
Innovation - 


“Р. S. NERURKAR 


Tranmon and innovation go band in hand when, 
at a certain stage of their-going together, innova- 
tion settles down into a tradition. However, it 
must be remembered that.innovation is no mere 
novelty. 


. 


Tradition is multi-dimensional and has its roots 


in the deep past—the past which is a combination of 
history, custom and values. May be as one of our 
-poet-critics in Marathi, Prof Vinda Karandikar 


thinks, ‘there are basically two directions which . 


lead us to two different thought processes when we 
begin our search for.truth in the realm of tradition 
and innovation in literature. According to him 
-one logical thought process may be that we first 
study and analyse the different cross currents of litera- 
ture belonging to a particular period of the history 
of literature and afterwards correlate the concepts of 
~ 


Well-known in Marathi literary world, the author presented 
this paper at the Fourth Afro-Asian writers’ Conference, New 
Delhi. He was elected leader of the writres from Maharashtra 

. for the Conference. » . " . ` 
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tradition and innovation to each other through the 
proper evaluation of literary creations of individual 
writers. The second thought process as visualised 
by him is that of pure academic analysis of the basic 
concepts of tradition and innovation and through 
it to find out their association with different literary 
concepts and to clarify it in relation to.revolution in 
fine literaturé and its inherent constituents. 
According to Prof Karandikar, both these direc- 
tions, instead of contradicting each other, are com- 
plementary to each other. He, therefore, endeavours 
to separate the concept of “tradition” from those of 
“history”, "custom", and “cult”, for all these con- 
cepts are essentially different in character. He defines 
tradition as being a spiritual momentum, dynamic 
and pregnant with values created by episodes related 
to the past in the typical homogenous field of human 
life. History cannot discard anything that pertains 
to the field of its activity, whereas tradition is often 
denying and discarding everything that is not fasti- 
diously- in tune with its spirit. Tradition does not 
mean a mere combination of correlatives or inter- 
dependent inner constituents. On the other hand, 
it is a purpose-proned integration of all these consti- 


tuents.: Tradition is far more accommodative and 


more related to life. In fact,-in this unique quality 
of tradition lies its strength. а 

Of innovation, if exactly the word navata in 
Marathi means nothing different from that, Prof 
Karandikar says that first we shall have to distin- 
guish between the ideas of “novelty” or “newness” 
and "uniqueness", which come quite nearer in mean- 
ing to.the word “innovation”. To Prof Karandikar, 
“novelty” is nothing but an unstable or non-stationary 
differentiation which is neither an inevitable part 
nor an inherent constituent of art or literature. Its 
stamp on tradition is never so deep. Innovation is 
quite different in character from differentiation. Prof 
Karandikar defines "innovation" as an inevitable 
differentiation that appears at the most important 
stage of the revolutionary progress in literature. This 
“innovation”, which sings thesong of a new era, 
is no mere individual stand in novelty or just sensa- 
tionalism. Potentially, innovation tends towards 
stability whereas "uniqueness" is absolute and time- 
less. Tradition being relative, stands no comparison 
either with “newness” or “uniqueness”, but tradition 
and innovation are supplementary to each other. 
It is through the evolution of tradition that we ex- 
perience "inüovation", and when “innovation” is 
completely inibibed and assimilated, what remains 
behindistradition. Hence, innovation which appears 
inevitably: and enriches more and тоге: the tradi- 
tion by inextricably dissolving itself into it, is accep- 
table in the objective ‘context of the creator’s self 
dependence, on individual character of creativity. 
Ina particular process of literary revolution the shape 


or form that innovation may take depends upon : 


following factors: 

"0 (Т) The nature of literature before the revolutionary 
period. The health of literature in this state is likely 
to suffer from three defects or deformities, such as 
(a) loss of content, (b) loss of form, and (c) loss of 
style. Besides, there is'also likely to be loss of reason, 
emotion and sensibility. Unless we diagnose the 
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ore. 


disease correctly (and that is very difficult), we cannot 
penetrate even broadly through the reality that 
innovation is. 

(2) Objective human, context during the potential 
period of revolution. In this context the existence 
of social reality which is not digested by pre-revolu- 
tionary nature of literature has to come into force 
in order to render literary revolution powerful and 
collective. The new reality that emerges undergoes 
an intense tension in-adapting itself to the concepts 
of content, form and style of prerevolutionary 
period, that is what is called the most important 
human context of the potential period of revolu- 
tion. 

(3) Individual characterisation of the processes 
of creativity during this potential period of revolution. 
The existence of creatively gifted writers is an accep- 
ted axiom of this literary revolution. Often though 
external factors matter in the case of a genius, yet 

. the range and. dimensions in creativity of the (parti- 
cular) genius are unique. In this respect, according 
to Prof Karandikar, the literary revolution is mostly 
subjected to chance element. If a revolution is 
truly a revolution then it is inevitably so.in form, 
is more collective and more objective. 

Thus we find that innovation is revolutionary in 
character, Н.С. Barrett in his book Innovation: 
The Basis of Cultural Change, defines innovation 
“as any thought, behaviour, or thing that is new 
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because it is qualitatively different from existing 
forms". He further goes on to state “... strictly speak- 
ing every innovation is an idea, or a constellation of 
ideas; but some innovations by their nature must 
remain mental organisations only, whercas others 
may be given overt and tangible expression. “In- 
novation" is, therefore, a comprehensive term cover- 
ing all kinds of mental constructs, whether they 
can be given sensible representation or not. The 
innovative act is the same; “radical” or "minor" 
are expressions of attitudes towards certain object 
consequences. According to him, innovation does 
not result from the addition or substraction of parts. 
It takes place when there is a reconsideration of them. 
Psychologically this is a process of substitution. 
While discussing the sources of innovation, H.G. 
Barrett points out two major sources from which 
the materials for innovation are derived. Не states, 
“there is, first of all, the cultural inventory that is 
available to the innovator. This includes all the 
ideas of things, techniques, behaviour and ideas that 
he knows to pertain to human beings, whether they 
belong only to his own particular ethnic group or to 
others. Then there are the nonartificial elements 
of the innovator's experience, those that exist indepen- 
dent of human ingenuity or control. They include, 
more obviously, the objects and phenomena of nature. 
But they also include the natural man himself, his 
physical and mental attributes, as a thing or other 
part of the inescapably given universe of phenomena". 

In fact the more we-think of the correlates bet- 
ween tradition and innovation, the more complicated 
becomes the cobweb of its complex. To separate or 
disintegrate one aspect or ingredient of it from the 
other, involves annihilation of the whole truth from 
the part of it, and yet, as intellectuals and creative 
writers, we have to concentrate our attention on ttadi- 
tional and innovatory aspects of our literature. 

The range of Indian literature in this respect is 
vast and full of complexities. The traditionalism 
in Indian literature has never been stagnant or station- 
ary, in fact. For instance, in Marathi literature, 
Saint Dnyaneshwar, at a very early age, started the 
process of breaking the established traditions of 
orthodoxy, linguistic barriers, and even poetic forms 
against the prevailing thirteenth century social and 
cultural order. One poet later on has described 
him as, “Dnyaneshwar by name was the first, of all 
the topmost rebels in Maharashtra". His rebellion 
inspired even the lowliest of the bards and saints, 
lost as they were to society through caste system, to 
give expression to their feelings of faith or doubts 
and even social protests, through Owee and Abhang 
—the serenest and the simplest of original metres 
of classic Marathi poetry. I do not want to enter 
into the details of the development of literature 
throughout the latter part of that century and of the 
present century since its inception. I personally 
very strongly feel that the main stream of this non- 
traditional and innovatory spirit more or less assumes 
the same dynamic and revolutionary proportions in 
the literature of all the languages in India. Hence, 
it will be presumptious and stupid to talk of Indian 
literature in compartments and perhaps in com- 
plete isolation of each other. 
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Take, for instance, the modern novel in Indian 
literature. Has.not the impact of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, Rabindranath Tagore, and. Saratbabu, 
not to speak of Munshi Premchand, the most telling 
in-almost all the literatures in India, both in its con- 
tent and in form? In- Marathi literature; the novel 
form came to prevail as an innovation against the 
then prevailing traditional form of mere narration 
or story telling. Today the novel is as subtle and 
delicate and yet sturdy and dynamic іп. Marathi, as 
it could be through different innovative processes 

of technique and style and thé personality of the 
individual novelist. It no more remains a mass 
media of pure entertainment, in the hands of powerful 


.writers who blend the form to suit tbe truthfulness 


of the theme tliat they want to depict creatively. 
Modern. poetry is almost being rendered. faceless 
and formless, if I may say so, through series of in- 
novative experimentations that have been.the order 
of the day throughout the world literature. These 
innovative processes do not always speak for the 
revolution that is taking place in literature but they 
speak certainly sometimes for devaluing effects on 
poetry of such imposed experimentation on literature. 
The same is,the case with the playwrights and their 
neo-spirit of tradition: breaking so-far the technique, 
the content, and the form of the play, as designed 
and directed and presented by them in writing and 
on sfage 15 concerned. 

. Does innovation mean to these writers just a 
blind imitation or imbibation of new forms or styles 
"from one: zonal or global literature into other litera- 
tures? The danger of such a tendency rooting deep 
into the psychosis of modern writers is quite obvious. 
Their inner emptiness often goes ill with their pro- 
fessed involvement with their own writing. They 
are neither traditionalists nor innovationists. The 


poorer their writing in contents and depths, the more : 


colourful and carefree it is in innovating formal ex- 
ternalities and verbal escapes. The spate of th's 
type of literary creation is abounding in all the langu- 
ages of the world, I suppose: 

We are now almost at the fag end of the twentieth 
century. Humanity is at cross-roads, perféctly 
imbalanced, as her fate hangs between either total 
annihilation or unforeseen revolutionary rejuvena- 


tion and resurrection. What is the role of intel- | 


lectuals at this juncture of the worst historical crisis 
that the entire human race is facingnow? Are we 
going to take recourse to-mere formalism at the 
cost of content under the false pretext of tradition- 
breaking or innovative urges? Our eternal search 
is for the-meaning and to find out proper or exact 
expression for this meaning. Are we willy nilly 
or deliberately entering into the domain of non-mean- 
ing, reducing the very concept of human existence 
to insubstantial nothingness? 

These.are pertinent questions and we cannot escape 
them і уе һауе truly to realise the force that tradi- 


: tioh and innovation are in fact as they evolve out of 


the- historical. necessity, in every phase of human 
activity—cültural, literary, social and scientific. To 
quote. again the words of Н.С. Barret, “... New ex- 
periences must be integrated with the- old. They 
must be drawn into the matrix of'the unknown be- 
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fore they can have any significance. Otherwise they 
remain utterly alien, detached, and incomprehensible. 
In short, they must have meaning, if the individual 
is fo deal with them; and if they appear to be lacking 
in meaning, he consciously or unconsciously. assigns 
some significance to them”. 

It is often noted in literary and cultural discussions f 
that narrow-minded tradition-alists reduce. literary 
terms Of dynamic and extensive import to mere cliches ` 
or catchwords, or stock phraseology academically. - 
adhered to or borrowed from text-books.` They 
do harm indeed to fine aspects of tradition as well 
asimpedetheinnovativeevolution. To them: words" 
and "forms" are be all and end all of literary 
creations. The human progressivism of the growing 
‘intercontinental literature is condemned by them 
as both non-traditional and non-literary. Besides 
this flow of literature for them. is far too inferior in 
quality that the norms of “pure” literature and-art 
require them to be. This typically annihilative 
attitude towards literature, mostly as it prevails in : 
academies and universities, is blindly ignoring the 
new trends and innovations that the rapidly rising 
new generation of proletarian writers in all parts of 
the world is powerfully creating. 

It is, therefore, imminent for progressive African 
and Asian writers, who are deeply concerned with 
“spiritual exchange . among people" to probe into 
the alienating factors of literature, culture and art, - 
that are likely to divide us than unite, in bringing 
about a synthesis or integrative understanding of 
life on different continents and its mainstreams. ` 
“This means", to conclude in the words of Mr. 
Kamil Yashen, Chairman, Soviet Committee for 
Relations with Asian and African Writers, “‘that 
the work of a writer must not only be national, it 
must also possess international traits. The problem 
of organically combining the national and the inter- 
national feature is becoming more and more vital 

to progressive world literature." 





A COMMUNIST PIONEER - 
К Continued from page 27) _ 


Europe Sum in 1924, when the news of the institution : ' 
of the Cawnpore Conspiracy Case was bruited abroad; 
He is an exile to this day.” 

' “On 11/6/23 information was received that Mu- 
kherjce was about to"leave or had just left Calcutta 
‚Өй а German boat. А wire was sent to the Com- 
missioner of Police informing him of the fact, and a 
Teply has this day been received that the S.S. “War- 
tenfels" left on the 11th for Rangoon and Colombo 
is being addressed. To the latter a copy of the photo 
and Mukherjee’s Communist Passport is being sent. 
This photo is evidently of more recent date than the 
one on record and if it is really of Mukherjee shows 
that he has altered extremely, and is now very fat. 
However, the informant has seen Mukherjee and the 
two photographs, is certain that Charlu. alias Mullen 
alias Mukherjee are one and the same person. A. 
constable also recognises Charlu from Mukherjee's. 
old photo." . 
(To be continued) 
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Garhwal's 
Economic 
Paradox 


B. P. MAITHANI 


YING between Kumaun in the east and Himachal 

Pradesh in the west Garhwal occupies a pivotal 
position in the north west of Uttar Pradesh. It 
is, perhaps, the most vital of all the Himalayan re- 
gions for it comprises the vast catchment basins of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna—the twin symbols of 
Indian culture. 

At the same time it is, of course, the most sacred 
with the famous temples of Badrinath-Kedarnath 
and Gangotri-Yamunotry, where people go every 
year from all parts of India to and solace. One would 
have thought that such a region would have been 
a cherished pride of India. Instead it is the most 
neglected. one. 

Treasure House : According to Indian mythology, 
itis the very portal of heaven. Even to the western 
minds it is the spiritual sanatorium of India where 
Time stands still апа man is frée from the ravages 
of old age and immature death. It presents a curious 
spectacle in having assimilated in its social fabric, 


’ 


multiple races and corresoponding cultures. This 
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fact becomes obvious from an examination of its 
geographical and historical literature. Having served 
as a safe place of refuge and shelter to many driven 
by feudal and religious opposition in the ‘plains, 
Garhwal is, therefore, the 'treasure-house of the 
past and home of lost. causes where old customs and 
beliefs still persist undisturbed by the scientific pro- 
gress of the present, 

Nature has generously endowed. the region with 
rich resources of forest, water and minerals. Mighty 
terrents and the waterfalls fed by enormous streams 
are capable of yielding huge hydroelectric power which, 
if materialised, would not only ensure safety from 
recurrence of the disastrons floods but also galvanise 
the entire industrial structure of the north India. 
Its precious forests occupy more than 50 per cent 
of the entire surface area, vegetal cover varying 
from subtropical to alpine types and they are thus a 
rich source of pulp, plywood, timber and a great 
variety of medicinal plants. 

Its hiden mineral wealth urgently awaits a detai'ed 
geological investigation which might uncover the 
vast reservoirs of mineral and metal bodies potent 
to revolutionise its future. And ,above all. its human 
resource, the simple, sincere and sturdy people, 
unspoiled by the superfluous paraphernalia of the 
modern age, add character and personality to its 
gigantic yet sleeping landscape. 

Stagnation : Paradoxically enough, Garhwal today 
finds itself stagnating in poverty and destitution 
whereas many other mountainous regions which 
we.e far less developed only a few years ago, have 
considerably changed owing to the development of 
their vast resources. The bitter truth that the two 
districts of Garhwal (Tehri and Uttarkashi) have 
-the lowest per capita income in the country is itself 
a proof of the phenomenal depth of poverty and 
economic degradation in which this land of plenty 
has virtually shrunk today. 

It is revealed in the 1961 census atlas of Uttar 
Pradesh that its five lowest developed districts, 
forming 50th to 54th positions in the State, fall in the 
hill region. Of these three districts, namely, Uttar- 
kashi, Tehri and Chamoli, lie in Garhwal alone. 
Growth index worked out by the census organiza- 
tion for the different districts, based on the State's 
average growth was marked as 50. The average 
figures thus obtained were 25.3 for Garhwal and 30.7 
for Kumáun, which indicates that Garhwal’s average 
growth was fifty per cent short of the State's norm. 

A similar revelation was also made by the National 
Council for Applied Economic Research in the 
Techno-economic Survey of UP showing thai the 
four out of the five lowest per capita income districts 
of the State lie in the hill region. In an earlier study 
entitled Inter-district and Interstate Per-capita Income 
Differential (1955-56), it found out that Tehri and 
Utiarkashi, thén constituting a single district, was 
not only the poorest in UP but also the lowest in 
India in respect of the per capita income, accounting 
for a bare 23 paise per day. The average per cepita 
income for Garhwal combined was calculated to be 
Rs 133, based on the 1955-56 price standards. and 
Rs 211.50 in 1960-61. The corresponding figures 
for the same periods for Kumaun was noted as 
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Rs 199 апа Rs 305 respectively, which shows that the: 


difference in per capita incomes of Garhwal and. 
Kumaun rose from Rs 61 in 1955-56 to-- Rs 93.50 
by 1960-61. "These facts clearly vindicate the despair 
of Garhwal about its progressive regression after In- 


dependence and also give credence to. the oft raised. 
issues concerning the sheer. neglect of its genuine. 


grievances. | 

Triple, Crown : It is an established fact that the 
valleys of Garhwal, particularly those of Tons and 
Yamuna rivers, are enormously rich and fertile and 
if new agriculture techniques are introduced. in right 
earnest and with a view to develop local economy, 


` „this regions can produce foodgrains sufficient enough.. 


to meet the combined demand of Garhwal and 
Kumaun: It is a pity that despite:its great agricul- 
türalpotential, which is evident from.the recent achi- 
evements of Garhwal in agricultural yields, unequal- 
led by any other region, no incentive was provided 
to make it éven self-reliant in foodgrain, whereas 
Himachal Pradesh in the west and Almora in the 


east, enjoy the benefits of two ambitious technical ' 


assistance programmes, being aided by German 
men and material. ; | 
That the small, terraced fields of the tiny spraw- 
‘ling villages of Uttarkashi has produced record crops 
of the triple staples, namely, wheat 104.6 quintals, 
rice 158.1 quintals and maize 126.6 quintals per hectare, 
has set-aside all previous notions about the condi- 
tions in the hills being.not favourable for agricultural: 
development. In fact it. was after this miraculous 
performance by the farmers of Uttarkashi as early 


as in 1965-66, that the much talked of "green re-, 


volution" assumed new pace and dimensions by 
breaking through the confines of files and laboratories 
to. usher into the fields. à | 


' Unbeaten Record 


Some of the records achieved by Uttarkashi dis- 
trict during those darkyears of the sixties still stand 
unbeaten.. Again, in 1968, Uttarkashi made a further 
leap in agricultural yields when Puraula block of the 
district maintained an average yield of 63.1 quintals 
per hectare of rice sown in 400 hectares (about 1,000 
acres), which was highest in the world. By doing so 
the peasants of Uttarkashi have successfully demons- 
trated their superiority in agriculture, that they arc 
far more progressive and adoptive to new innovations 
then their counterparts all over the country. It 
gives rise.to the most pertinent questions: what moti- 

, vated our planners not to allot an intensive agriculture 

area development programme for this region, while 
being aware of its vast potentials and magnificient 
success, and, does it not amount to over looking the 
success if not punishing it? 

Potential : Besides agriculture, Garhwal promises 
immensurable potentialities for horticulture and 
various small scale and medium-size industries. The 

_ very fact that it contains large bodies of forest, water 
and mineral wealth, itself suggests that the region 
provides a sounder industrial base. 


and spintile, sawmills, soap, woodcraft, wool, art 
and geometrical instruments, turpentine processing 
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Some of the: 
-industries like paper, pulp, plywood, match boxes 


| 


and manufacturing of medicines and hundred others 
offer great scope in the small-scale sector which, 
if properly planned and suitably stimulated, can not 
only raise the level of living of the people but also 
feed other areas in the Gangetic plain. . - 

In sharp contract to its industrial potential, there 
were only two -persons after every one thousand 
employed. in household industries in Uttarkashi and 
Tehri districts where forest occupies 83.9 and. 68.6 
per cent respectively, of the total атеа.. The average 


. of the industrial workers of all types in the entire 


Garhwal in 1961 was only three persons per thousand. 
True, the industrial employment per thousand in the 


Himalayan region nowhere exceeds. 10 ,but that does .. 


not mitigate the deplorably low incidence in the 
Garhwal districts. v 


Tourism Potential 


Over and above this, the tourism potential 
of Garhwal cannot be under-estimated, although 
no organised and planned efforts were ever made to 
encourage the industry in this region despite the fact 
that it has an established tradition of pilgrimage, 
enchantic scenic beauty and salubrious climate as 
its prized assets. It is true that while Kashmir and 
Switzerland are oft-quoted countries for their panora- 


mic surroundings and splendid natural views, Garhwal . 


cannot fail to draw unstinted admiration of many 
an onlooker with its awe inspiring mountain ranges, 
colourful rolling. grasses and the deep wooded val- 
leys. It has been remarked by many European travel- 
lers that certain parts of Garhwal are incomparably 
beautiful and immensurably superior to other moun- 
tain regions of the world. It is, however, an ironny 
that the same has not been appreciated by our own 
people. 

Among the important factors detrimental to the 
growth of the industries in a region are the absence of 
sound transport system and the technical and enter- 
preneurial skill of the people. . These are sadly and 
severely lacking in Garhwal, Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are important places of pilgrimage 
that attract lakhs of pilgrims every year and that two 
out of the three border districts of UP fellin Garhwal, 
the length of roads in its area of 10,394 square miles 
was only 1,138 miles іп 1968 against 2,140 miles in. 
Kumaun. comprising an area of 7,921 square’ miles. 
What is notable is the fact that this difference in road 
mileage widened after Independence: whereas the total 
length of the roads in 1947, was 219 and 224 miles 
in Garhwal and Kumaun, respectively. Uttarkashi 
district of Garhwal, stands lowest in. road mileage 
where there are only 20 miles of roads after every: 
1,000 miles of area. í 

Brain Drain `: Equally. important is.'the human. 


factor, a rational and enterprising: manpower which. - 


could undertake the risk of advanture necessary in. 
the way of transformation.and reconstruction. Garh- 
wal, perhaps more than any other region, is a looser 


-with regard to this asset, vital for its progress and 


honour. That there was a time when nearly every 
teacher, whether religious or lay, found it necessary 
to-go to Uttarkhand and stay there till he had deve- 


lopedthe requisite physical and spiritual strength to 
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qualify as a teacher, is a thing of the past. Today, 
on the contrary, the educated and.enterprising sons 
of the soil grab at the very first opportunity that comes 


their way to flee to plains for a life of case and com- ` 


fort. Evena very lagre number of uneducated young- 
men spend their lives outside Garbwal engaged in 
petty small jobs of various kind, for in their home- 
land. they have to labour relentlessly in agriculture, 
against inhospitable nature even to procure a barest 
minimum to substain life. 

Lack of the educational facilities and. the employ- 
ment opportunities within the region are the root 
causes of this unfortunate state of affairs. In the 
scheme of things, one is forced to escape to the 


- plains in pursuit of education or employment, making 


him completely helpless to be fit in his homeland. 
This incessnat drain of Garhwal’s talent has its 
logical repercussions which can be compared with 
the yearly erosion of its precious soil that is caused by 
rains and floods. Т 

Poverty of Leadership : Yt follows from the above 
observation that the problem of Garhwal lies not in 
its inherent weakness nor in the lack of resources 
at its command. ‘What it suffers from is the poverty 
of politics, lacking a dynamic and sincere leader- 
ship which could have put forward before the plan- 


.ners its genuine demand in an effective manner. 


Now since, the outlining of the development program- 
mes, the priorities to be chosen, the desiderate to be 
stated and the principles to be formulated, all belong 
essentially to the field of politics; it is not difficult to 
trace out a definite link between the prosperity or 
poverty of a region with that of the performance and. 
the quality of its elected representatives. Stagnation 
in scarcity is quite understandable which can be anti- 
cipated without attributing it, necessarily, to the failure 
of leaders. But stangnation amidst abundance is а 





different situation not conceivable without blaming 
the leaders for their inaction in serving the legitimate 
interest of the regions they represent. 

Garhwal's failure to weigh in its leadership quality 
or to receive patronage from those at the help of 
decision and policy-making is, thus, a great tragedy, 
largely responsible for the progressive deterioration 
of its overall conditions over the years. As a result, 
the region has been witnessing a constant loss of 
splendour with the vital wealth withering away. 
Belatedly though, there seems to be an earnest feeling 
in responsible quarters about mitigating regional 
disparities* in development. Some positive steps 
are also reportedly well underway to cope with this 
intricate problem menacing the whole country. 
Garhwal examplifies the conditions of a great 
economic paradox obtaining in a region whose 
development suffered from the colossal neglect in 
the past and awaites sincere implementation in 
future. 

In view of the fact that the country stands on the 
verge of a vigorous economic reconstruction and 
reconstitution of its rickety productive pattern. spcedy 
development of the areas which promise high growth 
potential but are lagging behind due to one or the 
other reasons, seems to be imperative, for it will 
serve a double purpose. First, the proper utilization 
of their great resources would be a big force in achicv- 
ing a concerted economic reconstruction of the whole 
country and, secondly, it will initiate an era of eco- 
nomic prosperity to the region hitherto wallowing in 
the morass of poverty and privation. It is. thereforc, 


.highly desirable that a pilot programme for the in- 


tegrated development of Garhwal is started in right 
earnest, with an essessment of the resources of the 
area, for a multidimensional development programme 
to follow. 
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Economic Scene: SUCCESS OF А UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 


countries. The adverse terms of 
such trade is patent. 

In contrast, our trade with 
the Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist countries, being bilateral 
and self-balancing, has afforded 
us continuous opportunity to 
increase our exports, in traditional 
items till some years ago, and 
now even in our manufactured 
goods. Our exports to the 
USSR, which recorded a slight 
fall in 1967-68 to Rs'121.8 crores 
from Rs 123.6 crores in 1966-67, 
jumped to Rs 148.3 crores in 
1968-69. : 

It is in this context that the 
significance of the new five-year 
trade agreement with the Soviet 
' Union has to be considered. The 
agreement provides for an annual 
15-per-cent increase in our ex- 
ports to the USSR from the re- 
cord level of Rs 190 crores achiev- 
ed by the close of 1970. In 
view of our difficulties in main- 
taing:the 7 per cent compound 
per annum increase in exports 
durine the Fourth Plan period, 
it will certainly be a tremendous 
advantage. 

Under the new agreement, 
we shall obtain, 72,000 tonnes 
of rolled steel for the construction 
of the Bokaro steel plant, as 
against only 40,000 tonnes offered 
earlier by the USSR, in addition 
to much-needed refractories. 

It will be the first agreement 
under which the Soviet union 
will supply us ships and tankers 
.totally on rupee payment basis: 
Besides, we have been assured 
substantial supplies of scarce 
metals like platinum, palladium, 
zine, nickel and copper. There 
will be a regular supply. of kero- 
sene to make up for the shortage 
in domestic production. 

On the export side, industrial 
-products and engineering goods 
like electric motors, surgical in- 
struments, excavators, garage eq- 
uipment, batteries, aluminium 
cables, among others, will be 
sold in large quantities to the 
‘USSR for the first time. From 
: almost negligible, their share in 
our total exports to the Soviet 
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Union will go up to 16 per cent 
by 1975. 

Other new items which we 
shall introduce in the Soviet 
market ina big way willbe ciga- 


rettes, surgical gloves, spectacle: 


lenses, machine-made carpets, 
cosmetics and paints. There will 
be a substantial increase in ex- 
ports of ready-made  garmets, 


woollen knitwear, handicrafts and 


textiles. 


The notable feature in the - 


new trade agreement is that 
manufactured goods will consti- 
tute about 60 per cent of our 
exports to the Soviet Union, 
against 44 per cent as at present. 

What is ‘significant is that 
today we are able to sell consumer 
goods to-the Soviet Union and 
in exchange purchase -not only 
industrial machinery but also 
industrial raw materials for our 
industries from that country. 
Before Independence, when we 
could not freely trade with any 
developed country and Britain was 
our sole “trading partner", there 
was no question of our impor- 
ting any machinery to build 
our industry. Instead, India was 
entirely a consumer goods market, 
for the British products. 

The startling growth of Indo- 
Soviet trade and the bright pros- 
pects it has opened for further 
development once again prove 
that unlike some other economic 
activities, international trade is 
one that does not easily give in 
to the phenoménon of periodical 
stagnation at a "saturation" point, 
to decline afterwards. It also 
does not matter if one of the 
partners is а developing country, 
and the other a developed one. 

International trade has the 


. capacity to find its own equili- 


brium, leaping forward to a new 
higher level, provided, of course, 
the parties involved are-able to 
properly identify the spheres of 
mutual interest and benefit. 
Moreover, this bilateral trade 
bas developed despite the constant 
opposition from the agents. of 
Anglo-US imperialists as well as 
sniping from within. Hardly had 


-— 


a month passed when the jute 
press had not come up with some 
anti-Soviet propaganda in order 
to jeopardise the smooth pro- 
gress of Indo-Soviet trade. 

At every turn, when our trade 
with the socialist countries assum- 
ed new character by adding a 
larger content and diversity, a 
bue and cry was raised to run 
it down and confuse our people.. 

Some of the economic writers 
who traded in “Leftist” and ''re- 
volutionary" jargons, threw out 
not-so-veiled hints that because 
of this trade, India was gradually 
coming under the political in- 
fluence of the USSR—a canard 
whose originating point can be 


-traced to London, Washington 


and Bonn. А i 

The more Indo-Soviet’ trade 
has grown in volume and content, 
the more raucous has become 
this propaganda. 

The reason for this is not far 
to seek. By this mutually beneficial 
trade, based.on terms of equality, 
the Soviet Union helped to in- 


r 


ы 


crease our capacity to bargain in | 


the Western markets and gave us 
the strength to stand up against. 
their blandishments. We need to 
keep in mind that our economic 
relations with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries has 
directly contributed to our eco- 
nomic development.  Bhilai, oil 
exploration, and numeroüs other 
fields of economic activities stand 
witness to it. > { 

It was USA which һай 
promised to help us set up 
the Bokaro -steel plant, but 
withdrew it at the last moment, 
jeopardising this vital develop- 
ment programme of our national 
economy. Again, it is the Soviet 
Union which is actively helping 
us to set up this steel plant in the 
public sector as an integral part 
of our trading relations. 

Indo-Soviet trade has not 
only set a new pattern, but also 


shown the way to develop inter-- 


national trade in the national 
interests of the countries engaged 
in such bilateral, self-balancing 
trade. ` (December 26). 
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POLL PROSPECTS— UP : POOR CHANCES FOR RIGHT 


imagination. The real tussle was 
between the Jana Sangh and the 
Congress. Then, came the BKD 
and eroded the Jana Sangh base 
altogether. But the enlightened 
kulak knows that the huge sums 
being pumped into the country- 
side are to his benefit. He knows 
that the rural credit from the 
nationalised banks and other 
credit organisations has gone 
up by 1,100 per cent during the 
past one year. 
beneficiary of the Green Revolu- 
tion. And he is shrewd enough to 
recognise the hand that feeds him. 

The BKD's other base—the 
backward communities—has also 
been eroded; at least there are 
serious misgivings among them 
about Sri Charan Singh's leader- 
Ship. These communities num- 
ber about 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the State and their main 
and dominant groups are Jats, 
Ahirs (or Yadavas), Kurmis and 
Lodhs. Two-thirds of the BKD 
candidates in the 1969 mid-term 
poll for the State Assembly 
had won from the western dis- 
tricts where the Jat community 


is in a dominant position. In ` 


the central and eastern parts of 
the State, the BKD depended on 





world economio order. 


developing countries. 
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favour in the not too distant future. 


clarity of approach to world economic 
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the Yadavas, Kurmis and the 
Lodhs. According to independ- 
ent estimates, about 30 to 40 
per cent of the Jat community 
is already estranged from the 
BKD. The Yadavas were never 
wholly with the BKD and their 
disenchantment is greater today. 
Similarly, the Kurmis and the 
Lodhs can be won over against 
the BKD with intelligent handling. 

The policies publicised by the 
Congress(R) have won for it the 
allegiance of the Muslims, Hari- 
jans and Brahmins. It is true 
that 100 per cent of their votes 
cannot be taken for granted, but 
with a little tact, this can be 
managed. 

The Muslim community is, 
by and large, leaderless, ор- 
portunist elements play on its 
sentiments and use their influence 
to gain political or other benefits. 
The Muslim League is a name 
hated by the Muslims of Uttar 
Pradesh as, after Partition, all 
the League leaders had deserted 
the Muslim masses and had run 
away to Pakistan. The present 
adventurist leaders of the new 
Muslim League are not likely 
to earn the confidence of the 
community in UP. ~The Muslim 
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Majlis has no widespread in- 
fluence but it claims to be the 
only political organisation work- 
ing to safeguard the interests of 
the community and it therefore 
commands a certain amount of 
attraction. Muslims in the State 
constitute about 15 per cent of 
the State's population and they 
tilt the balance in favour of any 
candidateina dozen parliamentary 
and about 45 Assembly consti- 
tuencies. Muslims are attracted 
towards Congress(R) and the only 
effort now to be made is to in- 
volve them organisationally. This 
has not been done and therefore 
a positive approach towards them 
will no doubt fetch dividends for 
Congress(R). 

Harijans account for more 
than 22 per cent of the State’s 
population. The only party wor- 
king exclusively among them is 
the Republican Party and it has 
influence which is generally not 
refiected in the number of seats it 
wins. The undivided Congress 
used to win more than its share 
of the reserved Harijan seats. 
The Congress(R) is the real heir 
to that faith and confidence, and 
it should not be difficult to win 
their full support through an 
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understanding .with. the Republi- 
can Party. 

Harijans in the western dis- 
tricts suffer from a disadvantage. 
They are terrorised Бу Jats into 
submission and they are prevented 

"from exercising their . franchise. 
. This is а point which.the Chief 
‘Election Commissioner himself 
: has underlined. Tf the assurance 
_is publicly’ given that sufficient 
police and armed force will be 
available to protect them, then 
the Harijan voters will definitely 


rally. This will have a great’ 


psychological effect not only 
on Harijans but on other com- 
Anunities a$ well, including Jats. 

The ` Muslims and Harijans 
Cannot be taken, for granted 
but they can certainly be persu- 
aded to be нү withthe Сол- 
Ее (К). . 

The Thakurs (Kshatriyas or 
Rajputs) are à dominant com- 
munity.and by arid large against 
the Congress (R) (even. apart from 
the fact that the Syndicate. has 
nominated Sri T.N. Singh as the 
SVD Chief Minister). They have 
a stratige sympathy for the prin- 
ces ‘who are being dispossessed. 
Their resistance cannot. be broken 


` . So Soon but they can bé, to some ^ 


йіеаѕшё; neutralised through the 
process of judicious distribution 
of ‘Congress (К) tickets. 
' Brahmins, who are eight per 
.cént of the population, are 100- 
per-cent with Congress (R); Syndi- 
cate Congress Brahmin 1s consi- 
dered to be a phoney Brahmin 
in UP. This 18 perhaps the 


only contribution of the leader- 
ship of the State ‘unit of the’ 
Congress (К). The leadership апа 
all dominant positions in the 
Congress (R) organisation in UP 
are filled by Brahimins. -Thirty- 


five of the 150 Members in the ` 


Assembly are Brahmins and most 
of the District Congress (R)\ 
leaders are Brahmins. 

While ensuring the Brahmin 
support, this has alienated the 
sympathies of the backward com- 
munities, With the poll to take 
place so soon, the present pattern 


of party leadership cannot be ` 


changed, but substantial .over- 
hauling has to be done to. give 
the Congress (R) organisation an 
image that it represents the have- 
nots. Today, Sri Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi is the State Congress (К) 
Chief, and the leader .of its 
Legislature Party. His son is 
the leader of the . Youth Con- 
gress Wing. His son's mother-in- 
law is the chief of the Women's 
Section of the Congress (R). There 
are six members of the Congress- 
(Ry Working Committee. from UP 
and four of them (including Smt 
Gandhi) are Brahmins.. This is 
patently an image which may 
scare away the backward com- 
munities and  Harijans. This 
has to change. | | 
A notable development 15 
that the BKD has kept its options 
open till now. It is not irrevo- 
cably lost to Rightist alliance. 
It will not be surprising if it 
comes over—at least, a good part 
of its legislators may not hesitate 
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to leave the SVD sinking ship, 
particularly when the issues posed 
by the mid-term parliamentary 
poll are difficult to oppose if 
one has to retain mass popularity. 
The SVD Government has а 
slender majority and it can be 
thrown out by manoeuvres which 
can win the backward community 
vote for the Congress (R). Sri 
Jai Ram Verma of the BKD 
is the Kurmi leader and he can 
be persuaded to come out with a 
positive stand. The Yauavas can 
be won over. 

Broadly speaking, if the Con- 


gress (R) forges proper under- · 


standing with the BKD, the 
Communists, the PSP, and the 
friendly wing of the SSP, and 
intelligent understanding with the 
Republicans and the Muslim 
leadership, it can sweep the polls 
and bag upto 70 ош of the 85 
Parliamentary seats from UP. 
If the BKD.cannot be wholly 
won over and only half of it co- 
mes along then the Congress (R) 
can still get as many as 60 seats. 
If there is no understanding with 
the Muslims, the number of. seats 
would decline by another eight 
to ten. If the Harijans are not 
tackled either, the Congress (R) 
can still get a majority, but a 
bare one. 

It should not be forgotten 
that this community-wise com- 
bination can be invincible—about 
75 per cent of the population, 
would be there to support the: 
Congress (R). While distributing 
tickets the Congress (R) High 
Command сап give due weightage, 
to these communities. 

The above is an assessment of 
the situation which does not! 
fully take into account the} 
swing towards the. Congress (R).: 


Smt Gandhi can tilt the scales: 
Any declaration: ^ 


in her favour. 
from her that the Muslims andi 


Harijans had not been treated: 


fairly in the party and that her: 
party is committed to giving: 
them a fair deal can make all the! 
difference: ` 

On top of it all, her promise of 
‘fair deal for the common man is: 
going to have ‘а tremendous: 
impact on the electorate which 
neither the Hindu communalism: 
of the Jana Sangh nor the dis-! 
credited. antics of Sri Raj Naraini 


can hope to neutralise. | E 
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RAJASTHAN: BITTER BATTLE 


(Continued from page 14) 


Table—1 





No of Candidates 





Congress 22 
Swatantra 14 
Jana Sangh 7 
SSP- 3 
CPI 3 
CPM 1 
PSP 1 
Ind 64 
'Table—2 


CONTESTS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 





2 Candidates 
3 Candidates 
4 Candidates 
5 Candidates 
6 Candidates 
8 Candidates 
9 Candidates 
10 Candidates 
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election machinery which the 
Congress already has in the 
form of its local committees, 
legislators, Panchayat Samitis and 
District Committees. 

In a general election, the 
Assembly candidates easily pro- 
vide the election machinery at 
the lower level which is used by 
the Lok Sabha candidate by 
financing his running mate. Bas- 
ing their calculations on these 
factors, the ruling Congress leaders 
claim that they would win between 
15 to 17 Lok Sabha seats in the 
mid-term poll. 

An analysis of the results of 
the Fourth General Election to 
the Lok Sabha can also provide 
some guidance for assessing the 
likely behaviour of the electorate. 

Of the victorious non-Con- 
gress candidates in 1967, Dr Karni 
Singh polled to the highest per- 
centage of votes (71 per cent). 
But he was an Independent, and 
the Congress did not put up any 
candidate against him. In fact, 
the Congress candidates for the 
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Elected Security 
forfeited 

10 x 

8 x 

3 1 

0 1 

0 * 2 

0 0 

0 1 

2 62 


State Assembly canvassed for him 
also. Till then Bikaner used 
to claim that he was a democratic 
socialist and was 'a supporter 
of progressive policies. On this 
occasion, the Congress is bound 
to put up a formidable candidate 
against him, and there is little 
doubt that it will not be a walk- 
over for him. 

Two successful Swatantra 
Candidates who secured more than 
60 per cent votes were Maharani 
Gayatri Devi of Jaipur (64 per 
cent) and Mr Mithalal (ST Reser- 
ved) from Sawai  Madhopur. 
Congress can hope to wrest 
the Sawai Madhopur seat this 
time and give a tough battle to 
Gayatri Devi ,with a good candi- 
date and earnest campaigning, 
the Congress can appeal to the 
voters of the State capital and 
neighbouring areas to emulate 
the voters of Malpura who re- 
jected Gayatri Devi in the last 
Assembly election. 

The other non-Congress In- 
dependent who secured more 
than 60 per cent votes was the 
Maharaja of Bharatpur. The fate 
of this constituency will depend 


AHEAD 


on the selection of a suitable 
candidate. The only Jana Sangh 
MP who won with this over- 
whelming marging was Maharaj- 
kumar Brijendra Singh of Kota 
(63.09 per cent). He was а Con- 
gress MP earlier. In fact, he had 
been given a Congrest ticket. 
But he switched his loyalty when 
he left the party with the late 
Maharaja Harischandra Singh of 
Jhalawar. 

It is, thus, obvious that in 
constituencies where the former 
princes or members of their 
family contest the elections, the 
Congress would face a real, 
formidable challenge. These 
Constituencies are Jaipur, Jhala- 
war, Bharatpur, Bikaner and (if 
the Maharana of Udaipur decides 
to contest), Chittor. 

As against these five consti- 
tuencies, the Congress should 
find it possible to win without 
much difficulty the seven reserved 
seats, including the Udaipur 
Lok Sabha seat, where its candi- 
date, Dhuleshwar Mina, secured 
60.94 per cent votes. True, the 
Kota scheduled cast seat was 
bagged by the Jana Sangh in the 
last two elections successively, 
and on this occasion also the 
Congress would face a tough 
opposition from the Jana Sangh 
organisation in the area. 

In any case, it is safe to predict 
that the backward class will 
more than offset the damage 
the princes might cause to the 
Congress when the final Lok 
Sabha score is announced. 

The real battle in Rajasthan 
will be fought in the arid and 
semi-arid areas of the desert 
sprawling from Sikar to Jaisalmer 
and encompassing the parliamen- 


Table—3 


ELECTORATE AND VOTES POLLED 





Percentage of Polling 





All-India Average 


General Seats (16) 57.82 62.37 
S. C. Reserved 9 58.93 61.04 
S. T. Reserved (3) 59.86 48.96 
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Table—4 
: VOTES POLLED ACCORDING TO PARTIES 











Party Total Votes Percentage 
Congress 2,722,493 39.95 
Swatantra 1,842,705 27.04 
Jana Sangh 699,905 10.27 
SSP 175,593 2.58 
CPI 118,844 1.74 
CPM 70,659 1.04 
PSP 5,604: 0.08 
Republican 12,072 0.18 
Independent 1,166,543 17.12 

tary constituencies of  Sikar, mayalsolike to put up candidates 


Jhunjhunu, Nagour, Jalore-Sirohi, 
Pali and Jaisalmer-Barmer. In 
the last elections in all these con- 
stituencies, except Jaisalmer- 
Barmer, Big-Business candidates 
swept the polls. 

Congress had also tried in 
most of these constituencies. to 
fight money bags with similar 
moneybags — Morarka against 
Birla, Jantia against Saboo, 
Mehta against Patodia. It was no 
surprise that the bigger money- 
bags won. The tycoons will 
attempt to repeat their perfor- 
mance. 

How will the Congress face 
them? Will it try to break from 
its past tradition and put up 
young workers with clean records 
and progressive views. If the 
State Congress leaders can sum 
up the courage to do So, the party's 
claim to fight for a new socialist 
direction in policies and pro- 
grammes will really earn credi- 
bilityinthe minds ofthe masses. 
If it prefers the old hogs or 
businessmen with doubtful com- 
mitment to policies and program- 
mes for which the Prime Minister 
has chosen to go to the polls, 
its campaign may fail to click. 

The question of electoral 
adjustments in Rajasthan may 
also present many difficulties in 
both the camps. The Jana Sangh 
has staked its claim to contest 
15 Lok Sabha seats as against 
seven in 1967. The Swatantra 
Party is not likely to give up its 
claim to any of the 14 seats it 
contestéd in the last elections. 

Some of the Maharajas—like 
those of Bikaner, Bharatpur, or 
Udaipur—would prefer to contest 
as Independents. The Syndicate 
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in a few seats, and despite BKD’s 
non-involvement in the grand 
alliance, Chaudhury Kumbha 
Ram Arya will prefer to join the 
big-business-princess combine. 
In that case, some hard-bar- 
gaining is bound to take place 
in the Right-wing camp. But 
since the political financiers of the 
camp of Reaction will-not allow 
tbe resources to be frittered away, 
leaders of the Right-wing parties 
would have to pipe down and agree 
to adjustments even if their local 
rank and file fume and fret. 
Independents, except the rulers, 
are not likely to prove serious 


.contenders for the Lok Sabha 


seats. In the Fourth General 
Elections.also, out of sixty-four 
Independent candidates who con- 
tested for the Lok Sabha, as many 
as sixty-two for-feited their secu- 
rity deposits. The two who did 
not—and who won in the con- 
test—were the Maharajas of Bika- 
ner and Bharatpur. 

On the other side, the CPI 
has declared. that it would contest 
three Lok Sabha seats—Alwar, 
Ajmer and Jaipur—and the SSP 


has staken its claim to five seats. 
The CPM may also like to contest 
three or four seats. 

A vigorous and serious fight 
against the Right-wing offensive 
would require an approach of 
give and take amongst the Left 
parties. Both the CPM and the 
SSP would be willing to come to 
an understanding with the CPI. 
This should not be difficult in 
the specific political conditions 
of Rajasthan where the areas of 
influence of these parties do not 
converge, except in Ganganagar 
district. 

But the leaders of these parties 
would have to cross two major 
hurdles before an electoral adjust- 
ment of the Left parties becomes 
possible. First, the deteriorating 
mutual relationship between these 
parties at the national level and, 
specially in States like West 
Bengal, and secondly, the CPI's 
possible desire to come to an 
understanding with the Congress 
(R) which the CPM and SSP 
wonuld-rnle out completely. 

The total votes polled by these 
parties in the last Lok Sabha 
elections was less than 7 per cent. 
But in some constitnencies like 
Sikar, Jhunjhunu, Alwar, Ganga- 
nagar and Bharatpur, splitting 
of the votes of the Congress and 
these Left parties might make all 
the difference between a victory 
and defeat for the Reaction's 
camp. 

It would be unfortunate if 
because of their failure to shed 
blind anti-communism or because 


of personal and other factors, ' 


the Left parties fail to come to an 
understanding among themselves 
and between them andthe Con- 
gress,and thus facilitate the victory 
of the Right-wing parties. 


Table—5 


PERCENTAGE OF VOTES SECURED BY VARIOUS PARTIES IN 
SEATS WON BY THEM 


Congress . Swatantra JS Ind $ 
Over 60 per cent 1 2 1 2 
Between 50-60 per cent 4 X i x 
Between 40-50 per cent 3 5 X 
Less than 40 per cent 2 1 1 
Total 10 8 3 2 
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The State Congress leaders 
have also to seriously ponder over 
this problem. If in the last elec- 
tion the Congress could decide to 
refrain from opposing the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner, why should it 
fight shy of coming to a working 
arrangement with the Left parties 
if it led to polarisation of forces? 

In the ensuing Lok Sabha 
elections, every volunteer and 
every group of voters, howsoever 
small, will count. In addition, 
an overall understanding with 
_ the Left parties will refurbish 
the image of the Congress and 
help remove people’s doubts 


about the seriousness of its com- 
mitment to socialist policies. 
True, the Left is a very small 
force in Rajasthan. That is all 
the more necessary that the 
State Congress leaders should rise 
to the occasion when bigger issues 
which cut across party lines are 
involved. But if the SSP or the 
CPM refuse to shed their anti- 
Congressism and prefer the princes 
and Big Business candidates, as 
they did in some cases in the 
last elections, or if the Left parties 
are unreasonable in the matter 
of electoral adjustments, the Con- 
gress leaders would not be liable 


to blame. 

In the final analysis, the re- 
sults of the Lok Sabha elections 
in Rajasthan will depend on the 
intensity, sincerity and unam- 
biguity ‘of the anti-feudal, anti- 
Big-Business campaign of the 
ruling Congress. If Reaction is 
routed in coming March, it may 
be the beginning of a new, heal- 
thier chapter in the State's poli- 
tics. 

Footnote : Some Rajasthan 
Congress leaders are toying with 
the idea of dissolution of the 
State Vidhan Sabha. But this 
may prove to be a costly gamble, 





MADHYA PRADESH : FISSURES INSIDE JANA SANGH 


from Oxford, joined it last year. 
Frustrated by their increasing 
unpopularity on the privy purse 
issue, 59 princes in Madhya 
Pradesh are desperately in search 
of a political platform and the 
Jana Sangh is trying to provide 
them with one in the hope of 
deriving the maximum advantage 
out of the little hold they still 
have in their erstwhile estates. 

The enthusiasm currently be- 
ing exhibited by the party leader- 
ship to win over the rulers by 
merely pampering their ego has 
badly exposed the Jana Sangh 
before the eyes of its cadres. 
On the other sides, the princes 
themselves are concerned that 
later they might be dropped like 
hot potatoes when they had out- 
lived their utility. 

A section of the State Jana 
Sangh—mostly the rank and file— 
dislike their leaders’ hadnobbing 
with princes. Some of the im- 
portant princes associated with 
Jana Sangh of Gwalior besides 
that are Raja Bahadur Birendra 
Bahadur Singh of Khairagarh and. 
Raja of Jaspur a former MP and. 
Vice President of the Stateunit. 
` A large section of the State 
Jana Sangh cadres feel that the 

princes were now a spent force 
and were fast losing their popula- 
rity. Even if they could be of 
some use to the party, the mid- 
term poll, they would be of no 
use later. Then why should the 
Jana Sangh leaders, however, do 
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(Continued from page 12) 


not agree with this view and feel 
that it would be best for their 
present strategy to use the princes 
and then discard them There- 
fore differences in the State unit 
over the princes’ issue have been 
widening. 

On some vital questions like 
land to the landless, the State 
Jana Sangh's character is badly 
exposed. In one breath the party 
is opposing the land liberation 
movement launched by the Leftist 
parties, and adopting resolutions 
urging the State Government to 
distribute all available cultivable 
land to the landless. 

Atits annual session at Piparia 
in the first week of December, 
the State Jana Sangh posed itself 


as the champions of tne landless 
mostly tribal and harijans. But 
a close study of the trends at the 
session revealed that it is itself 
full of big landlords. Apart from 
the Gwalior princely family having 
thousands of acres of land several 
other big and small zamindars 
are associated with the party. 

A close political associate 
of Rajmata, Sardar BAL Angre, 
is in possession of big chunks of 
land. Sri Angre happens to be 
а former MP elected on Jana 
Sangh ticket. Heisanimportant 
strategist of the State party. 
In fact, the credit for drawing the 
Rajmata and her Oxford Educated 
son to the Jana Sangh goes to 
Sri Angre. 
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Contemporary 





Relevance 


EKADA—A NOVEL; Gopal 
Haldar; People’s Publishing 
House; June 1969; pp 158, Rs 12. 


Hovens Gopal Haldar's Ekada 
- was originally conceived and 
written in Bengali in 1933, it was 
published only in 1939. Like- 
wise, English translation of the 
novel, completed in 1946 has been 
published only in 1969. 
However, its release is very 
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"come а full circle. 


timely. Keeping in view the 
current events in Bengal, the story 
assümes contemporary relevance. 
The novel is set in the thirties. 
This was the period when Bengal 
was engulfed in terrorist activity. 
The young were impatient with the 
slow unfolding of the nationalist 
movement with its heterogeneous 
voices and its undefined objectives. 
The civil disobedience move- 
ment which had started with a 
great bang under the unconven- 
tional leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi petered out in the face 
of police repression, on the one 
hand, the squeamish continued 
to leave the movement, on the 
other, the impetuous discarded the 


. non-violent -creed as ineffectual 


and took to terrorist activity. 
The politics of- Bengal has 
The mood 
and the milieu of that time is as 
deeply evocative of the present 
as are the characters. : 
The story span of the novel 


' covers just one day iri -the life 


of Amit, the hero. He is forced 
by his awareness of political reali- 
ties to abandon scholastic ámbi- 
tions for political action. 

His one day that forms the 
subject matter of the novel, is 
spent in ceaseless activity trying 
to arrange a shelter for an 
absconding young revolutionary, 
seeing people, friends, fellow 
workers in the labour movement, 
intellectuals of liberal persuasion 


dual, every faction must be co- 
ordinated, which means, plan- 
ning our actions on that little 
unity of purpose which juts up 
like a rock amid their disagree- 
ments.” This assessment, valid 
in the thirties, continues today to 
have equal relevance. 

The-action revolves around 
the character of Sunil, the abscon- 
ding revolutionary for whom Amit 
tries to arrange sheltér. Scion 
of a wealthy landed family, he 
abandons the settled, stultifying 
life of atypical aristocrat, enrap- 
tured with tbe luminous if 
amorphous ideals of the reyolu- 
tion. What his vision lacks in 
clarity, it makes up in intensity 
and it is this which impels him on 
his. wayward course. 

He too is a recurrent type- in 
Bengal. Since Gopal Haldar has 
been intimately connected with the 
political life of Bengal, he draws 
upon personal experiences and 
personal knowledge of the period. 
Hence, though his characters are 
lightly sketched, they are well- 
rounded and come alive. 

Suhrid is the typical Bengalee, 
with an endless preoccupation with 
culture. of him, Amit wonder- 
ingly asks, “Could any man 
fulfil himself in ‘reading lyrics 
or a few chapters of history, 
entertaining himself with what 
he fondly referred. to as art and 
culture?” And this at a time 
when history -was in making. 


while the streets of Calcutta are in Satcouri and Sailen are different 


a turmoil. 

Amit is deeply political, yet 
hehas a questioning mind. He 
accepts and to an extent acqui- 
esces in revolutionary activity 
as being one strand of the nation- 


alist movement; yet he is troubled - 


with the futility of the terrorist 
violence and the needless sacri- 
fice it entails of the best human 
materials. 

The direction he enunciates 


cto a fellow worker sums, up the 


central aim of the novel. “Ноу 
féw realise that our different for- 
ces must unite, present an un- 
breakable front; there's no realisa- 
tion that this is a pre-requisite 
for victory; every one believes 
thatitcan be won by hisindividual . 
effort or that of his party. Noth- 
ing can be done by others. They 
argue away their strength." 
“The efforts of every indivi- 


variations on the same theme. 
АП the three. have denied 
reality, seeking. more material 
and mundane.goals, and paid a, 
heavy price. The other charac- 
ters—Jugal, Motaher, Pinu and 
Indrani; Lalita and Brajendra- 
nath—are all recognisable types 
and give depth to the novel. 
The story is: well-conceived 
and thought provoking, but is 


"unfortunately marred Ьу a poor 


translation. The language is 
typical Indian. English aboun- 
ding in Bengali cadences. The 
conversations are stilted and un- . 
natural and tend to hold up rather 


than convey the flow of thoughts. 


It is a pity that even reputable 
publishing houses do not pay 
sufficient attention to the language 
aspect ofthe works they publish. 
Promila Chaddha ` 
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ANIL SAARI 


АД мо the heartening facts in 
j the world of Delhi theatre 
is that during a season several 
plays have begun to emerge that 
run for an extraordinary length of 
time, in comparison to the span 
of three or of six evenings that 
have dogged the productions of 
some of the best plays produced 
on the Delhi stage. 

lonesco's  "Aimedee", very 
competently directed by Srilata 
Swaminathan for Yatrik the last 
winter, to take a specific example, 
was awkwardly aborted. That 
productions that survive much 
better may, in the long run, 
create a substantial lease for the 
more serious and the less con- 
ventional forays, isa reason of the 
re-invigoration of Delhi theatre. 
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This is not to imply that the 
popularity of B.M. Shah’s “Tri- 
shanku” and óf Mohan Rakesh's 
“Adhe Adhure” contradicts the 
slightly experimental strain of 
these two plays. The reasons 
behind the popularity of these 
two rather different plays are to 
be gauged through the psychology 
of the theatre audience and by 
the obvious content of the two 
plays. 

Two other successes of the last 
season were Delhi Art Theatre’s 
musical on Ghalib and Habib 
Tanvir’s combination of folk and 
urban drama, “Agra Bazaar”. 
All this had created a sense of 
constancy, and theatre workers 
are inclined to overlook the price 
of these successes. For this sea- 
Son. has comparitively, seen a 
lesser number of new productions. 
Not that the price is exorbitant, 
nor that the tables may not shor- 


" tly turn again and a price be paid 


for that too. 

Тапуігѕ “Арга Bazaar", hav- 
ing had its fifty-third performance 
in the last fortnight pins down 
numerous facets of the Delhi 
theatre scene. To begin with, 
it casts a shadow over the strin- 
gency and formalism that elitist 
cultural concepts have vocally 
emphasized in the capital. 

“Agra Bazaar” presents some 
of the more popular poems of 
Nazir Akbarabadi against a “‘pe- 
riod” background which Tanvir, 
as a playwright, wills to suggest 
what one may call, for lack of a 
precise phrase, a literary biogra- 
phy of the poet. 

c ntemporary of Zauq, 
Nazir rejected the concise 
metaphor for a  macrographic 
plunge into the colourful variety 
of everyday life. In that, his is 
one the many antecedents to the 
“pop” artistes, minus the latter’s 
ideology of antiart. 

In the balance, Nazir achie- 
ved an immense documentation 
of facts, on the one side, and, on 
the other, provided means to sub- 
limate our proverbial poverty— 
thereby consolidating on a fairly 
extensive scale (there are some 
80,000 known verses by Nazir) 
the folklore that withstands 
material vacillations. 

Bhajans .and songs by Nazir 
on kite-flying, on swimming in the 
river, on the exotic kakri, and his 
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poems in the Bhatki tradition, 
rival the contemporary cultural 
hold of the Bombay film-songs, 
that new “folklore” of the towns 
and the cities. 

The huge cast of forty-five 
that Habib Tanvir assembled for 
“Арга Bazaar" was divided bet- 
ween the actors from Delhi who 
composed the backdrop of a 
“period” play, and against whom 
the folk artistes from Chattisgarh— 
many of whom had played some 
twelve years ago in Tanvir’s pro- 
duction of “Mitti Ki Gadi’— 
sang and danced in a tour de 
force. 

Many of these singers, and the 
changing cast included some from 
Delhi itself, had long been sing- 
ing Nazir; and many new poems 
they adapted to tunes well-known 
to them. There is по. gainsaying 
that the high-level of professional 
ability displayed by the folk 
artists damns the  mediocrities 
and the chaos of Delhi theatre. 

One realizes that things having 
gone topsy-turvy with us, the real 
artists have been cast out of the 
cities, those supposed centres of 
art and those well-springs of 
culture and of concepts; and 
in the urban void, to sustain that 
void, an intensively derivative 
and mutual-admiration-society-like 
crow has been set up to scare 
earthiness, commonsense and his- 
tory. 

“Agra Bazaar" is dominated 
by the folk artistes. It is the 
fault of the local actors, of the 
musicals director and of our 
social-values, that, in the period 
over which the fifty-three perfor- 
mances of “Agra Bazaar" were 
staged in Delhi, there was so much 
that the Delhi compatriots of 
these Chattisgarhi artistes could 
learn about acting—about the 
ingredients of acting and about 
dramatic thythm—but the import 
was never visible on any of them. 
If “Agra Bazaar" made any con- 
tribution to the theatrical fare, 
that was made because of the 
visiting artistes. 

The playscript drawn up by 
Habib Tanvir to spell the ironies 
of the cultural world, as manifest 
in the attitude to Nazir and in 
his real influence on life, was 
sketchy. That it was popular 
with the crowds was popular 
obvious reasons. 
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Delhi surrounds its residents 
with an aridity that makes them 
hanker for the matter-of-factness, 
for the earthiness and the loose- 
ness and the intricacies of their 
past existence elsewhere. The 
Punjabis revelled. in the pictorial 
recreation of the Punjabi scene 
in Yatrik's production of Rajin- 
der Singh Bedi's “Ek Chader 
Maili Si". “Agra Bazaar" evokes 
the exotica of Oudh. And nos- 
talpia becomes a means of sus- 
tenance in our desert. 

In an off-stage conversation, 
Lalu Ram, the leader of the 
Chattisgarhi troupe, says. that 
for him Delhi but, significantly 
enough, not Bombay, Calcutta 
or -Madras, is unique, that it is 
vilaayat! 

“Agra Bazaar”, constructed 
in'the tradition of the “period” 
play, was divided into two sec- 
tions. . Tanvir seized upon the 
centripetal point in recent north 
Indian society in the city, and set 
the stage up as a street-square, 
where each shop and each vendor 
is either a consummate and an 
individual institution, or is a 
part of one. The reconstruction 
was naturalistically styled, and, 
but for the elitist book-shop. 
The actors had no knowledge or, 
rather, no information, at all 
about kite-flyers and other such 
“institutions” in the deeper but 
un-publicized recesses of our ur- 
ban life. 

The “period” atmosphere was 
carried through mainly by biogra- 
phical anecdotes about Nazir. The 
generosity of movement that has 
been one of the consistencies of 
Tanvir's oroductions, in compari- 
son to the equally uninspiring but 
otherwise regimented choreogra- 
phics of some of the other Delhi 
groups, gave the audience a chance. 
to indulge its nostalgia, to relax 
and to simultaneously participate 
in a historical, therefore, in a 
not disturbing irony. 

Shortly after the last perfor- 
mance of “Agra Bazaar”, Habib 
Tanvir promoted some plays out 
of the Chattisgarhi repertoire. 
The Chattisgarhi troupe staged 
five plays that gave such a jolt 
to the inert theatre world here 
that the drama critic of ‘The 
Times of India, in his scholarly 
manner waxed that the Chattis- 
garhis seem to be influenced by 
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Bertold Brecht! Brecht! Brecht! 
who, by borrowing from Oriental 
theatre ‘traditions, started a cul- 
tural landslide from the East 
to the West! 

One is convinced that “Agra 
Bazaar", notwithstanding its atte- 
mpt to communicate the impor- 
tance of Nazir Akbarabadi, ought 
to have been scrapped, and that 
Habib Tanvir ought to have un- 
buttoned his directorial lapels 
and, for aesthetic and rational 
reasons, formally announced 
himself as an impresario for a 
talented troupe of folk artistes 


Half-vacant Auditoriums 


Commercial reasons, in their 
obstinate incompatibility with 
reason and aesthetics, took us 
down other roads than those we 
had initially chosen to ride upon 
garbed in the grandeur of our 
heritage. For the Chattisgarhi 
plays were -performed to half- 
vacant auditoriums. . 

Played on open grounds, in 
a natural theatre-of-the-round, the 
players sing and dance to the 
minimum orchestral accompani- 
ment provided by the rabla, the 
harmonium and by cymbals. The 
vocalists often encroaching on 
patterns belonging to classical 
domains. The basic plot is care- 
fully апа collectively chosen, and 
a prodigions memory for details 
and observations is drawn upon. 
The whole is-churned in a. caul- 
dron of the mind, for none of the 
principal participants perform 
without ganja-smoke in the head. 
Very mod! Very Brechtian! 

However, without the sour 
expression of ephemerality in 
the former and without the 
drabness of the latter. The wheel 
is turning its full cycle and per- 
haps via Europe we might come 
to India. 
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That much of what is said 
above will not be new to many 
readers of Mainstream is a relief. 
Delhi, too, thanks to the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the Song 
and Drama Division of the Mini- 
stry of Information and Broad- 
casting, has an ample flow of 
folk theatre. But this has been 
placed as a tributary and not in 


the mainstream. 
Perpetuating Mediocrity 


The fault is primarily of our 
artistes and our intellectuals. 
This has been their means to 
perpetuate with us their medio- 
crity. The calamity that is over- 
taking us is that we are losing the 
sensory knowledge of our environ- 
ment: of colours, of sounds, of 
gestures and movements, of mor- 
ality....in other words, of what 
are imperative for a realization 
of our identity and, thereby, of 
common sense. . 

There are а thousand and. one 
Lalu Rams and such troupes, 
superior in both the craft and tbe 
art of drama to most urban 
rivals, Their limitation is that 
while they are able to assimilate 
the structural and historical chan- 
ges of social life into the tradi- 
tional form, and so unwittingly, 
but gradually, changing that form; 
theneed is for acceleration. 

With its accessories and out 
of the intense contradictions in 
its environment, urban theatre 
could also function as a thea- 
trical laboratory that can send 
stimulants to theatre forms all 
over the country, instead. of see- 
ing its innovations—such as they 
are for the dabbling—flounder 
at the city walls. 

Perhaps the problem is much 
more acute in Delhi, which is 
already a city of ruins. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. І see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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ot ideology of any kind ha 
and over again in recent timi 
stances being UP and Bi 
declarations about the sera 


“ances and other anti-dem 


have turned out in fact to 
proceedings of its Poona conf 
example of double talk à 
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namely, getting out of 
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o come. What is actually ` his. 


' other hand, is. а ganging up 
se of ak Smt Gandhi's 
| te 


te on ths tional scale the 

a parted already to the adminis- 

ration in UP and Bihar. The consequences of such 

uation in a State are bad enough, but its implica- 

ions at the national level not only for smooth and 

urposeful administration but even for national 
security do not have to be spelt out. 

. To- nonagenarians like Sri Rajagopalachari and 

Septuagenarians like Sri Nijalingappa "after me the 

deluge” may be an inspiring thought, but it cannot be 

at least to “socialists” who claim to speak in the 

name of youth and the future generations and in the 

пате of progressive social and economic ideals 

the common people of India. While Sri Madhu 

уе, Sri Raj Narain and the like should be honest 

elves and shed their socialist label, the rank 

ind fi e of the SSP has the duty of rejecting the suicidal 
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and the pursuit of policies directed towards the elimi- 
nation of the hold of big business and. other ve ed 
interests on the national economy so as to^ 
way for the implementation of the hi 
enunciated in the Directive Prir 
tution, the Congress and the pa 
so far been ‘unable to work o 
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and economic issues faci 
answer from a combinati ' progressive р; M 
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n the gathering dmog: 

could almost sympathise 
with Sri Masani. Hehad fathered 
the idea of the grand alliance, 


. worked assiduously for it and, 


when success was about to smile 
on him, was thrown to the wolves 
by a ruthless Nijalingappa. A 
"burly" Raj Narain was preferred 
to this sophisticated scion of a 
knighted family. He has a limi- 
ted brief and a “limited mandate" 
сапа he may soon find that he 

had a limited eum in the Swa'an- 

¿tra tower; the wily old Brahmin 


~~ from Salem may also find him ex- 


pendable. 

Things had, however, been 
moving inexorably towards this. 
Despite a brave face, the Syndi- 
cate leadership was finding it 
difficult to contain the revolt 
in Gujarat where its unit had an 
uncomfortable habit of passing 
resolutions against the alliance 
every other day. The suave Veer- 
endra Patil was not so demonstra- 
tive in his unhappiness, but he 
had also let his preferences be 
known... 

The Uttar Prade and Bihar 


Lance of being Swatantra; 
he fhe Son heard 


would be sufficient to of 
losses in other 


kis, Sri Raj 
willing. He 
hat-trick 4 


party's. progra 

led his par | : 
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better than а programm 
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opportunistic po 
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‘self-respecting. gentleman. For 
him—exit, tragic hero, enter, a 
“burly villain; curtain on act one. 
If the Syndicate wanted to 
_ bring the Swatantra down a cou- 
jle оѓ. pegs, it was done admi- 
ably. It knew that the Swatan- 

could not go it alone and a 


would sober it up. It seemed 


to be part of a plan to humble the 
-Swatantra in this manner. 

. But this precedent in the alli- 
ance precincts bodes ill for others. 
The big fish would swallow 
the smaller one in this game. 
And the Sangh is posing to be a 
big fish: It had one seat from 
Bihar in the dissolved Lok Sabha; 


capacity to contest more seats. 
They are already acting as vul- 
tures waiting for the carrion of 
the Syndicate. 

It will not be smooth sailing 
for the combine, and this is admit- 
ted by the Syndicate spokesmen" 
as well. There will be hard bar- 
gaining and horse-trading. There 
will be strife and squabbles. 
The ‘‘one-agreed-candidate-one- 
seat” effort will remain a pious 
wish. Yet it will be called the 
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party 
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Lalji Kapadia, feudal chief- 


tains like. Gwalior, 
kulaks, cranks. 
it poses is no more serious than 
had gone it alone. 

i Old Man, the 

iunks of its whale 

off by the sharks 

ш and cannot do 


landlords, 


he daas has failed to rope 

Bharatiya Kranti Dal in. 

-The BKD has kept its imaginary 

options open. Like Sri P.C.Sen, 

ho will go it alone in West 

al, contesting every single 

f the Assembly and the Lok 

№ Sabha, Sri Charan Singh hopes to 

"benefit from the confusion and 
momig of candidates. 

But there is more to it than 
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Born of defections in the time 
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site extremes within’ a week, but 


this would not earn his party any 
political dividend. 

He may go about telling 
friendsthat he would be the Prime 
Minister if the BKD could get 


even 25 seats in the Lok Sabha, 


since he had become the Chief 


“Minister of the largest State in 
Like 


fhe country when he had a mere 
18 members in the Assembly. 
But the Jats of western UP know 
better—and to their cost. The 
politics of Jat isolation which Sri 
Charan Singh has played so long, 
has boomeranged on the com- 
munity. They are keen to ditch 
him and are waiting only for a 
chance to do so. 

It was not Sri Madhu Limaye 
alone who was caught on the 
wrong foot by the.dissolution of 
the Lok Sabha. Even though Sri 
Ram Subhag Singh and Sri N.G. 
Ranga had baughtily demanded 
the оноп of the House, they 
were crest-fallen when it came. 
For a time, they were too stunned 

hen, i began ques- 
4 ister’ s right 


Position t to ү dissolu ion was 


betraying their defeatism 
mediately, 
posture and welcomed the chance 
to secure the people's verdict. 
The usually. eloquent Sri Atal 
Behati Vajpayee seemed i 


Im. 
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Inland : 


aged 


| reprecented 1 
ongress in th 


were the favourites of the Sa 
leadership. Their 


bent uncer the weight of age and. 
the cruel cold of Delhi, but their 
hope was goading them o 

They knew that the political 
climate was in favour of the 
Congress, thanks to the lcader- 
ship of Smt Gandhi and the poli- 
tical stance the Congress had 
taken at the Central level... They 
hoped that Smt Gandhi would 
carry them through the election 
battle, that the people would vote 
for her, her policies and. her orga- 
nication. They were sure that 
the State leacerch/p would. back 
them up—friencship of. decades 
would not go in vain. 

District leaders came to re- 
port on the election chances. 
They were district leaders when 


Inccpendence had dawned on ће 


country, they were in the same 
position now. They kad the same 
outlook of pre-Incepencence days. 
They oppored. understanding with 
Sociali ty, with Communists, with 
anybody. They did not seem 
to have heard that Right Reac- 
tion had combined. to thwart the 
progressive forces. They were un- 
aware of the challenge of the 
sitvation. 

They talked of caste combi- 
nations and community permut- 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Decisive 
Battles 
Ahead. 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 
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T= fast-changing alignments 

and re-alignments in the politi- 
cal scene in Uttar Pradesh make 
it rather difficult to assess the 
prospects of the various parties— 
individually or collectively—in the 
mid-term poll to the Lok Sabha. 

Despite the emergence of the 
five-party SVD—of Congress(0), 
Bharatiya Kranti Dal, Jana 
Sangh, Samyukta Socialist Party 
and the Swatantra Party—the 
BKD's latest decision to “go it 
alone", adds a new element to 


' the existing confusion. Some 


amount of clarity is expected to 
be visible by the week-end. 


For instance, BKD leader 
Charan Singh is an unpredic- 
table quantity. His calcula- 


tions apparently are influenced 
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by a feeling that in a multi- 
cornered contest, his party 
could get through with a larger 
number of seats than what could 
be secured in a scrimmage among 
the five, each given to a consider- 
able measure of self-glorification. 

The idea is that in such an 
eventuality, BKD's own strength 
would enable Sri Charan Singh 
to play a crucial role in the for- 
mation of the new Government 
atthe Centre. The BKD leader 
still harbours the il'usion that he 
could even stake his claim to 
Prime Ministership if no party 
secures a majority in the Lok 
Sabha. 

Yet, the possibility of Sri 
Charan Singh re-joining hands 
with the “grand alliance” in a 
dramatic fashion cannot be ruled 
out. The ruling Congress can- 
not take comfort in the present 
anti-alliance posture of the BKD, 
for it is quite likely that this is 
alla part of the'tactics to bargain 
for more seats for his party. 

The Congress(0) and the Jana 
Sangh have a vital stake in the 
mid-term poll and they would go 
to any extent to avoid a split in 
the Rightist votes. This is es- 
pecially the case in UP which 
sends 85 members to the Lok 
Sabha, and the “grand alliance” 
is determined to win as many 
seats as possible to weaken the 
position of Smt Indira Gandhi 
at the Centre. 

On the other hand, the State 
leadership of the Congress(R) 


is also in no position to present . 


a clear-cut picture at this stage. 


"The issues and elements that can 


ensure a resounding success in 


` the coming poll, still remain dis- 


tant factors with it, notwithstan- 
ding the example of its counter- 
part in Kerala in the recent mid- 
term elections to the Assembly 
in that State. | 

In Kerala, the united front of 
the Opposition parties was able 
to trounce the Congress in 1967 
poll, though the Congress vote 
declined by only three per cent. 
The pooling of the Opposition 
vote in Kerala has had a disastrous 
effect on the Congress. In Mad- 
ras, the DMK secured a comfor- 
table majority by entering into 
electoral adjustments with the 
other Opposition parties. In 


West Bengal, a single bloc of. 


Opposition parties reduced the 
Congress to an insignificant posi- 
tion in the mid-term poll in 1969. 

Jt ts significant that in these 
three States, the popular vote in 
favour of the Congress showed 
only a marginal decline, though 
it lost heavily in terms of seats. 
But, the Congress(R) showed that 
the position could be retrieved 
by a proper appeal to voters, 
correct selection of candidates, 
and principled adjustments with 
Left and democratic forces in the 
Kerala mid-term poll. 

However, the same logic can- 
not be applied to UP for a variety 
of reasons. After the split, the 
Congress (0) led by Sri С.В. Gupta 
is struggling for survival. There 
has been a sharp decline in the 
Jana Sangh influence. In the 
mid-term Assembly poll in 1969, 
the Jana Sangh was able to secure 
only 17 per cent of the tota] votes 
cast as against 21 per cent secured 
by it in 1967. 

The SSP is on the way to dis- 
integration as an upshot of Sri 
Rajnarain's willingness to mort- 
gage hisparty to the Congress (0). 
The Swatantra has been virtual- 
ly wiped out in the mid-term 
poll This leaves only the BKD 
to be seriously reckoned with if 
the results of the last Assembly 
mid-term poll are taken as a guide. 

The BKD entered the election 
fray for the first time in 1969 and 
Sprang a major surprise when it 
emerged as the second largest 
party, securing 98 seats with 
21 per cent of the votes to its 
credit. But, then, the emergence 
of the BKD as a major political 
force in the State was due to cer- 
tain circumstances then existing 
in UP. Sri Charan Singh be- 
came the symbol of - "anti-Gupta- 
ism” in the State and hence the 
Opposition votes by and large 
were cast in favour of his party. 

The BKD gained at the 
expense of the Jana Sangh, the 
SSP and the Swatantra as well 
as numerous Independents who 
make their appearance at every 
election. The Jana Sangh votes 
declined from 21 per cent in 1967 
election to 17 in the mid-term 
poll, the SSP votes came down 
from 10 to 7 per cent and the 
Swantantra from 4 to 1 per cent. 

The Independents who polled 
18 per cent in the 1967 election 
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could manage to secure only 7 
per cent iri the last mid-term poll. 
The total percentage of votes in 
favour of the BKD. closely 
approximates the decline in the 
percentage of votes in favour 
of the Jana Sangh, the SSP, the 
` Swatantra and the Independents. 
' However, it has to be remem- 
bered that tlie BKD is nota 
political party in he accepted 
Sense of the term. The BKD 
gathered under its banner various 
assorted elements who were united 
_ only in their antipathy to Sri С.В. 
‚ Gupta. - : 

Eyen before Sri Charan Singh 
defected -from the Congress to 


head the first SVD Government . 


_in UP in 1967, he was the leader 
‘of the anti-Gupta faction in 
Meerut. His followers in Meerut 
„апа elsewhere constituted the hard 
core of Congressmen who were 


opposed to Sri Gupta's dominance , 


in ‘UP politics. 

Now the situation has changed. 
Sri Charan Singh has joined hands 
with Sri Gupta to form the SVD 
Government. This has ‘created 
an embarrassing situation for 
a large section of the EKD sup- 
porters who are not willing to 
resile from their anti-Gupta stand. 

This. is one of the major 
reasons for the defections from 
the BKD reducing its strength 
fróm 98 to 75 in the Assembly. 

. There is also a rumbling of the 
discontent in the BKD in the 
western districts of UP, considered 
to be. the party’s- stronghold. 

Sri Charan Singh’s image has 
also been badly tarnished. Apart 
from the fact that he has not been 
able to provide any relief to the 
sugarcane growers during his 
short tenure of office as Chief 
Minister, he is no longer consi- 
dered asa “leader of high integ- 
rity” by this section of the voters. 
'. Тп апу case, the BKD’s alliance 
with the Congress (0) has resulted 

‚ їй а steep decline in its popularity 

in the wester aistricts, though 
the narro appeal to casteism 

: inan area where Jats are politi- 

` cally influential, gives an edge to 


|. the BKD over the other parties. 


The Congress (В), whether 
its State leadership realises it or 
. not, is placed in an advantageous 
: position for it has. been able to 

project its image as a party out 


to end Sri Gupta's dominance in . 
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UP. This would enable it to secure - 


a sizable anti-Gupta votes that 
normally went to other Opposi- 
tion parties which havé now wal- 
ked into Sri Gupta's parlour. 
Added to this is the fact that 
Smt Gandhi enjoys phenomenal 
popularity in UP, giving a decided 
advantage to the ruling Congress. 
Smt Gandhi today symbolises 
^new urges and new aspirations 
of the backward and poverty- 
stricken people in the State. The 
Harijans and other backward 
communities, including Muslims, 
feel that their expectations for a 
better life would be partly ful- 
filled if Smt Gandhi was returned 
їо power. `> > 
There has been a sharp swing 
in favour of Smt Gandhi after 
the split in the Congress, and 
it would not be a surprise if the 
Congress (R) candidates in several 
constituencies are returned with 
a big majority, upsetting the 
calculations of the Congress (0), 
the Jana Sangh and the SSP. 
But the Congress (R) machi- 
nery is still not in fighting trim. 
The men who are at the helm have 
done enough to streamline the 
machinery, though in recent weeks 
party conferences were held in 
several districts in an effort to 
gear it up. | 
If we study closely the pattern 
of voting in the past elections, 
things do not appear to be very 
much easy for the Congress (R) 
either. The undivided Congress 
was at the zenith of its popularity 
at the 1952 elections in UP, 
securing 390 out of 429 Assembly 
seats, but the total percentage of 
votes it could mobilise was only 
48. The Opposition parties and 
Independents polled 52 per cent. 
-In the Second General: Elec- 
tions, the Congress polled only 42 
per cent though it annexed more 
than 65 per cent of the Assembly 
and 75 per cent of the Lok Sabha 
seats. The popular votes in 
favour of the Congress declined 
furtherin1962elections. Itcould 
secure only 37 per cent though 
it could win 60 per cent of the 
Assembly seats and more than 70 
per cent of the Lok Sabha seats. 
It was in the Fourth General 
Elections that the party was badly 
mauled in ОР: It was reduced 
to a minority position as it could 
get only 199 Assembly séats, but 


` 


the popular vote iñ favour of the 
Congress was only 32 per cent. 
However, the party won 47 out 


` of the total 85 Lok Sabha seats 


with the same percentage of votes. 

In the last Assembly mid-term 
poll, the ruling Congress slightly 
improved its position. It secured 
34 per cent of the votes winning 
211 Assembly seats It. would 
thus be seen that the Congress 
at no-time could secure even fifty, . 
per cent of the total votes, but 
always managed to win a majority 
of seats because.of the multi- 
cornered contests. It secured 
seats disproportionate to its voting 
strength. И 

The PSP/SSP has been steadily 


‘losing influence. The Socialist 
: votes in the First General Elec- 


tions constituted nearly 13 per 
cent. The PSP, which was born 
after the merger of the Socialist 


_ Party with the KMPP, managed 


to secure 14 per cent. But after 


. the split in the party, both the 
` PSP and the SSP have suffered 
. a decline though both the parties 


combined got nearly 20 per cent 
of the total votes in the 1962 
elections, 

But, in 1967, the SSP secured 
only 10 per cent while the PSP 
slightly less than 5 per cent. In 
the mid-term Assembly poll, the 
SSP votes when down to 7. per 
cent while the PSP. declined to a 
mere 2 per cent. The voting 
figures in the Assembly approxi-. 
mates the voting figures for the 
Lok Sabha also. ; 

The Jana Sangh was at the 
peak-of its strength in the 1967 
elections when it secured nearly 
22 per cent of votes with 98 
Assembly and 12 Lok Sabha 
seats to its credit. In the First 
General Elections, the Jana Sangh 
was an insignificant factor having 
won only two seats with 6 per 
cent votes. ' ‘ . 

The Jana Sangh, too, is rapidly 
losing ground now. ү Іо the last 
midterm poll, the Jana Sangh was ' 
cut to its size and it is almost_ 
certain that it would not be able 
to retain even the 17 per cent votes 
it got in the mid-term poll in 1969. 
The Swatantra Party .has totally 
lost its appeal-as a political entity. 

The reality is that the new 


_Rightist combine in the SVD have 


{ (Continued on page 40) 
7 . .MAINSTREAM 


PRESS CODE 


Who 
Bells 
the 

Cat? 


A WORKING 
JOURNALIST 


Some months ago, a seminar 
was held in the Philippines 
under the auspices of a dubious 
organisation known as the Press 
Foundation of Asia. 

At this seminar, five gentle- 
men were entrusted with the 
preparation of "guidelines" for 
the Press and other mass media 
in respect of reporting communal 
and other similar disturbances. 
One of the five was the director 
of the Press Institute of India, 
an institution earlier financed 
heavily by the notorions Asia 
Foundation and now reputedly 
depending largely on subventions 
from the bigger newspapers in 
India, 

“guidelines” formulated. 
at Davao City in Philippines 
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consisted of a series of philoso- 
phical observations, with examples 
from reporting of events to sup- 
port each. The total effect of 
the exercise was something like 
that of Moral Rearmament; the 
moral in each formulation was 
unmistakable, while the crucial 
question of how to enforce the 
brilliant ideas contained therein 
being left hanging in mid-air, 
as it were. 

That the director of the Press 
Institute of India is a remarkable 
person with considerable influ- 
nence in high places has subse- 
quently been established. Only 
recently the Indian Press was 
treated to a sophisticated piece 
of work jointly done by the Press 
Information Bureau of the 
Government of India and the 
Press Institute of India. It is a 
"code" for the mass media in 
relation to “communal and ethnic 
tensions." | 

The “code” is based on the 
Davao "guidelines", in fact the 
best part of the "code" is a 
verbatim reproduction of the 
“guidelines”, with suitable altera- 
tions in the choice of examples 
from reporting in the daily press 
during communal disturbances. 
The restis in substance an elabo- 
ration of the Davao effort. 

Not that there is anything ob- 
jectionable in adopting whole- 
sale whatever is wholesome wher- 
ever one may find it. In this 
instance, moreover, the director 
of the PII merits appreciation 
for ensuring that the Davao 
exercise to which he made a 
contribution did not go waste. 

Whether the PIB which pre- 
sumably sent a team for the col- 
laboration project should have 
been content to leave the initiative 
entirely to the PII and should 
not have sought the cooperation 
of senior members of the pro- 
fession of journalism in the 
country who have much wider 
and deeper experience of hand- 
ling news of the kind covered 
by the “code”, must remain open 
to question. The PRs anxiety 
to be in on it is understandable; 
not so the PIB's anxiety to oblige. 

The question of a code for the 
mass media, particularly the Press, 
in the context of communal ten- 
sions and riots, is not new. 
Both the Indian Federation of 


~ 


Working Journalists and the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Con- 
ference drew up draft codes which 
they presented to the Press Com- 
mission in the early fifties. The 
Press Commission, after acknow- 
ledging this pioneering effort, 
outlined certain principles in this 
regard. Some of them are worth 
reproducing: 

"In the discharge of their 
duties, journalists shall attach 
due value to fundamental social 
and human rights and shall hold 
good faith and fair play in news 
reports and comments as essential 
professional obligations. 

“Journalists shall observe due 
restraint in reports and comments 
which are likely to aggravate 
tensions likely to lead to violence. 

"Journalists shall endeavour 
to ensure that information dis- 
seminated is factually accurate. 
No fact shall be distorted and no 
essential fact suppressed. No in- 
formation known to be false or 
not believed to be true shall be 
published. 

"Any report found to be in- 
accurate and any comment based 
on inaccurate reports shall be 
voluntarily rectified. It shall be 
obligatory to give fair publicity 
to a correction or contradiction 
when a report published is false or 
inaccurate in material particulars." 

Thus, it will be scen that the 
broad framework of principles 
within which the mass media 
should endeavour to function 
in this sphere was clearly out- 
lined more than sixteen years 
ago. The "code" jointly pro- 
duced by the PIB and the PII 
now is little more than an elabora- 
tion of these principles, although 
credit must be given to the enter- 
prising draftsmen for making 
liberal use of clippings to illustrate 
their points on the Davao model. 

Some of the points common 
to the Davao guidelines and the 
PIB-PII code are: Factual ac- 
curacy in a single story is no 
substitute for the total truth. 
Prejudice may sell newspapers 
but newspapers should resist the 
temptation to exploit human fears 
for commercial gain. Editors 
Should be aware of the danger of 
feeding, by selective reporting, 
common prejudicial stereotypes 
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Deà d | 
Soul. 
of a 
City 


^V GOPAKUMAR | 


ото curious has‘ bap- 
pened to New Delhi. There 


has been a sudden search for the ` 


soul of the city. 

. New Delhi Municipal Commit- 
tee's President Chhabra, in an 
article written for the New Delhi 
Traders Association's supplement 
on the: “Glittering Circle", has 
` said that though the beautification 
projects lauriched: by the NDMC 
are commendable, it is not in 
these individual projects they took 
pride, but “in our efforts” to find 
: the soul:of New Delhi. “Our 
ambition is іо таке each stone, 
each tree, each pole, and every 
road a living monument." ` 

.Chhabra was not. joking ! 
What we have seen in the past 
two or three’ years should help 
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us speculate on the shape of things 
tocome. Forit does indeed look 
probable that the municipal archi- 
tects may not leave a single stone 
unturned, sorry, unsculpted. Tbey 
might floodlit trees and leave 
them glowing all through the 


‚ long nights of winter when hardly 


anything, stirs in Delhi. 

This expensive search for 
beauty, which the NDMC began 
in July 1968, has later proved to 
be infectious. The Jana-Sangh- 
run Delhi Administration, caught 
in the impossible mess of the 
festering city, launched its own 
beautification drive. 
` Escaping altogether the stag- 
gering problems of the walled 
city’s architecture, its ancientness 
and its cronic congestion, the 
Corporation picked on roads and 
did up their kerbs with fancy 
tiles. Mathura Road, which Gould 
do with a little: more functional 
nal widening, has instead been 
decorated, and it still passes 
through bottlenecks under two 
bridges. A little distance away 
from this autobahn of the Jana 
Sangh is thé Jamuna, and on its 
banks where, the vast Jamiuna 
Bazar slums once sprawled, the 
Delhi Development Authority 
had begun its own programme of 
decoration. 

Recently, during the inaugu- 
ration of the Jamuna River Front 
Scheme, Lieutenant Governor 
Jha took on the critics of beauti- 
fication. “Schemes for the public 

gardens and parks were meant 
for the recreation of the poor,” 
Jha said. It is just because the 
poor are such cussed fools that 
they don’t make use of these 
facilities. 

The former residents of the 
Jamuna Bazar and other slums, 
for example, have been uprooted 
and moved on a full twenty miles 
from the city, to unlit, unwatered 
virgin land with no shelter and no 
medicines. Isn’t it silly to stay 
gloomy all the while? Why don’t 
they drive in to the fountains and 
park for a little fun? 

According to one newspaper, 
Chhabra believes in earning fast 
and spending fast. Chhabra is 
a civil servant, and this fantastic 
Texan talk is a bizzare commen- 
tary on the social awareness of 


‚ош committed civil service. Such 
sort of statements become even. 


s 


more disgusting when the organi- 
zation he heads happens to be a 
municipal body whose earnings 
are the'taxes collected from the 
public. NDMC is not a money 
spinner. Chhabra might be able 
to spend fast, but it will be difi- 
cult to earn fast. 

Let us go into the history of 
beautification. Five years or só 
ago, came the tree-guards, futuris- 
tically designed and cast in con- 
crete, replacing old functional, 
perforated bitumen drums which 
had saved the saplings from the: 
sacred cow, inexpensively and for 
long. Replacing the bitumen: 
sculpture with abstract castings 
was no innocent love of art either. 
It meant a huge bill for the con- 
tractor. With every arty tile go- 
ing on the kerbs some contrac- 
tor was making his money. 

An almost grotesque piece of 
innovation was the arty cement 
grills cast for the public urinals. 
This ridiculed the very purpose 
of covering it and exposed those 
inside to passers by. Delhi did 
not have enough public convenien- 
ces, especially for" women. But 
three years after the beautification 
awe are left with the same number 
of urinals. In these public con- 
veniences the sanitary aspect has 
been completely neglected; as 
deodorisers are rarely used, one 
can’t stand inside without closing 
one's nose. 

For well over two years, as 
the diggings and decorations went 
on, in and around Connaught 
Place, the NDMC kept the public 
guessing: no one knew what 
exactly was taking shape in the 
central park. An outsider must 
have mistaken it for some ехса- 
vation work. . 

During the first phase of the 
redevelopment, the inner circle . 
was converted into number of 
parking lots and a new inner 
circle was carved out of the cén- 
tral park. 

Fountains were set up in front 
of certain shops. These, the 
municipal authorities say, are 
gifts from certain banks. Among 


- them are banks which were later 


nationalised but they. continue 
to pay for the maintenance 
expenses. 

The cost of a fairly large 
fountain is about fifty thousand 
rupees, and a small one about ten 
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thousand rupees.- The mainte- 
mance expenses range from thou- 
Sand rupees to ten thousand 
fupees. 

There is an interesting techni- 
cality involved in this. 
are not supposed to build any 
decorative extension themselves. 
That would. go against municipal 
building rules. So, the traders 
give the municipality the money, 
and the münicipality does the 
decorating job—a job allegedly of 
beautifying the city, but, in re- 
ality, of beautifying. the shop- 
fronts, to get more шоно 10 
the shop. 

It is a job, too, of increasing 
the real estate value of the buil- 
dings in Connaught Place. Talk- 
ing of value appreciation, the 
building of the parking lots is 
part of the same game. 

The fountain in the central 
park claimed by the NDMC to 
be the largest in Asia is a 120-feet- 
diameter, saucer shaped concrete 
structure. Separate figures are 
not available for the cost of the 
fountain; the NDMC only says 
that the overall development of 
Connaught Place has cost about 
Rs 25 lakhs. This may be to hide 
the fact that a fantastic sum has 
been spent for the fountain alone. 


Appalling Poverty 


If one goes near the fountain, 

the deafening noise of the pumps 
(110 H.P. and 75 Н.Р.) can give a 
headache and when the wind 
blows, people standing fifteen 
to twenty feet away from it are 
drenched in water. . 
. We have those who say that 
fountains and. other decorations 
are essential to keep up the dignity 
of the capital city, and that the 
. rich and the poor alike enjoy it. 
` They must be living in ivory 
` towers, sorry, in the golden ghet- 
toes of Defence Colony and Golf 
Links. 

They might not be aware that 
' there are colonies in Delhi where 
even drinking water hasn't re- 
ached, let alone water for other 
purposes. The NDMC can easily 
brush aside such criticisms, “We 
are only using unpotable water 
for Ње fountains.” But it is 
not the question of making use 
of unpotable water, but one of 
the failure of NDMC in provi- 
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ding the 
people. 
The plight of those who have 
not got even a slum to go back 
to, is better left without any com- 
ments. It would be a bhorry- 
fying sight to see the emaciated, 
empty bellied children standing 
near the fountains. In the midst 
of such appalling poverty, the 
fountains stand out as symbols 
of ourlack of social conscious- 
ness. 

It is also the height of callous- 
ness. Would the advocates of 
beautification be satisfied with 
fountains—small enough for a 
pot to be kept in the drawing 
room, and not bread? For a 
hungry man, God should appear 
in the form of bread and certainly 
not in the shape of fountains, 
however beautiful they are. 

.AÀ pamphlet brought out by 


basic amenities to 


the NDMC says that one of the | 


features of the redevelopment 
project is that the park which was 
a separate identity until recently 


has completely merged with the . 


commercial centre. There is 
more honesty in saying this than 
bringing all sorts of egalitarian 
equations. 

Now one understands what 
Chhabra meant by saying that the 
Connaught Place lacked a per- 
sonality. One suspects whether 
there is not a collusion between 


: the municipal authorities and the 


Shopkeepers. This suspicion be- 
comes stronger when the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President of 
the NDMC pay tributes to the 
traders in а supplement tbe Tra- 
ders' Association brought out. 

Let us examine whether there 
is at least some truth in what the 
NDMC describes as its genuine 
concern ‘for the welfare of the 
common man. The areas chosen 
for decoration itself exposes its 
tall claim. Do the poor, or let 
it be the common man, live in 
Defence colony or Golf Links? 
Almost all the trafic round- 
abouts which were given facelift 
are in posh colonies. 

While the NDMC had ample 
resources for all its. aesthetic 
activities, it has forgotten to 
provide the common man with 
simple conveniences like.sub-ways. 
The plan to construct sub-ways 
was shelved because of lack of 
funds. Estimated cost of sub- 


ways was Rs 27 lakhs, little more 
than the cost of the huge foun- 
tain and half of the cost of the 
multistoried garrage near the 
Super Bazar. 

There is yet another argument 
in favour of beautification. With 
the tourist traffic increasing day 


by day, we should present a neat’ 


city to the tourist. After all, 
our motto is to welcome a foreig- 
ner and send back á friend. 

But the trouble with the tourist 
is that he sees certain other things 
also: the children of the Rajas- 
thani road workers sleeping in 
baskets, the noise produced: by the 
road rollers and concrete mixers 
perhaps serving as lullabies to 
these children: the boys and girls 
Who haven't got even cotton cloths 
to wear in the winter, hawking 
the evening newspaper. These 
are all, of course, not included 
in the guided tour—the done-up 
sights for the tourist. 


Razed Homes ` 


A few days ago, when a foreig- 
ner was taking photographs of the 
Rajasthani children, an Indian 
went up to him and said, “Why 
do you take their pictures, they 
do not represent the real India— 
they are only certain eccentric 
cases.” He might have as well 
told him that normal people can 
be seen in Defence Colony and 
real India in the posh restaurants 
of New Delhi. ae, 

The beautification juggernaut 
had razed the homes of hundreds: 
the homes of those who did not 
enjoy the basic human right to 
homes. Thecivic authority calls 
them squatters. These are the 
unfortunate people who work as 


household servants, push hand- 


carts, build roads, lay’ cables, 
help the skyscrapers come up, 
and scavenge away the dirt of this 
bastard city. They have been 
moved miles and miles away.. - 

In Cuba, where they cleared 
slums, too, they built multi-storey 
apartment blocks beside every 
slum, moved people into them and 
then liquidated the slum. Even 


a non-socialist state like Hong- 


kong has done something similar. 

But socialist India has dis- 
possessed these people, uprootéd 
them, sent them literally into the 
wilderness, driven them away from 
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their work places, let their chil- Sangh, the Corporation or Delhi But this is a city of brought 
dren die from the cold of make- Administration that has behaved politics and kept politicians. lt 
shift hovels, socallously. Our socialist Govern- is the capital of black money— 
It is not merely the Jana ment cannot pretend to be inno- where the thief and the pimp 

à cent of this shameful affront аге venerated for thcir illgotten 

money. Perhaps some day We 


to the rights of small people. 
will get used to the idea. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Birlas 
Face 
Rough 
Weather 


L. S. HERDENIA 


Т Birlas are facing rough 

weather in Madhya Pradesh. 
Besides Leftist parties like the 
CPI tbe anti-Birla campaign has 
been joined. by a section of the 
Congress (R). Even two mem- 
bers of the State Cabinet—one 
openly and the other from behind 
the scene—have taken up cudgels 
against the Birlas. 

The critics accuse the: House 
of Birlas of “misuse of Govern- 
ment funds and exploitation of 
man and resources by setting 
aside all standards of decent com- 

. mercial and business dealings.” 

In an exhaustive memoran- 
dum presented to Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, Sri B.P. Dalmia, 
Congress worker and a close 
associate of Sri KrishnapalSingh, 
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-.State Revenue and Law Minis- 


ter, has demanded a "thorough 
Probe" into the various irregula- 
rities committed by the Birlas. 

The memorandum refers to the 
working of the Orient Paper Mills 
at Amlai іп Shahdol district. The 
Orient Paper Mills and supply 
of bamboos to it at a low rates 
has been a subject-matter of per- 
petnal controversy in this State. 
The issue is raised almost every 
year in the Vidhan Sabha. 

The Birlas were given the 
lease of the entire bamboo forest 
area of the then class “С” State 
of Vindhya Pradesh. The lease 
deed was signed in 1954 with the 
undertaking that the paper mill 
would be set up by 1958. The 
undertaking further provided that 
the Birlas’ sister concern in Orissa 
would be fed with bamboos only 
till 1958. After 1958, all the 
raw material would be consumed 


` by the Amlai project. 


The memorandum alleged that 
the Orient Paper Mills were given 
all the bamboo forests of Vindhya 
Pradesh at a very nominal royalty 
of Rs 7.50 per ton, whereas in 
the open market, it cost about Rs 
125 per ton at that time. 

Besides the fixation of royalty 
at low rates, the memorandum 
has pointed out that in the case 
of the Orient Papér Mills, 72 
bundles of 20 bamboos each have 
been taken as а ton, whereas in 
reality, about 20 bundles alone 
would constitute a ton. Thus 
more than three tons of bamboos 
are passed off as one ton and the 
amount of royalty is further re- 
duced to about 30 per cent. In 
effect, the Birlas managed to get 
a ton of bamboos for a paltry 
amount of Rs 2 only. 

The rate of royalty after the 
mill started production at Amlai 
was reduced to Rs 6 as against 
Rs 7.50 per ton. The mill has 
actually started production in 
1966 which was in flagrant viola- 
tion of the agreement accordi 
to which it should have starte 
in 1958. 

After the reorganisation of the 
new Madhya Pradesh, the Birlas 
were given lease of forests in 
eight more districts covering a 
vast and rich bamboo area. 

The total amount of royalty 
accruing to the State from the 
forest of Vindhya region alone 
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is estimated to be more than Rs 
20crores. Andthe royalt on the 
eight more districts given later is 
estimated to be Rs 10 crores. 
Out of this huge sum the 
Birlas have so far paid only Rs 
39lakhs. Sri Dalmia has quoted 
from the Vidhan Sabha records 
to substantiate this charge. 
Giving more examples of irre- 
gularities committed by the Birlas, 
the memorandum claims that the 
firm has converted the rich forest 
areas of Madhya Pradesh into an 
Eucalyptus forest. A Teak plant- 
ation of about 25 acres would 
fetch a sum of Rs 2 lakhs to the 
State by way of royalty, where- 
as this plantation of Eucalyptus 
would not bring more than a mere 
two to three thousand rupees 
within a period of 40 years. 
Sofar, the Birlas have converted 
lakhs of acres of forest area which 
is suitable for Teak and other 
valuable plantations into Eucaly- 


-ptus plantation. 


For the construction of the 
mill at Amlai, the Birlas acquired 
land to an extent of 4,000 acres. 
А. portion of the same was acqui- 
red by paying a- meagre com- 
pensation of only Rs 50 per acre 
to the poor farmers of the area, 
while the rest of the land was 
acquired free of cost from the 
Forest and Revenue Departments 
of the State. 

The firm had utilised about 
700 acres of lánd for the construc- 
tion of the mill and the staff 
quarters. On about 1,200 acres, 
under the "grab of research plan- 
fation of Eucalyptus", it is culti- 
vating agricultural crops such as 
wheat, paddy, etc. The rest of 
the land ought to have been uti- 
lised to hold the polluted water 
from the mill, instead, the water 
is drained to river Sone causing 
injury and disease to the entire 
population living in the adjacent 
areas. 

According to the memoran- 
dum, poisonous, polluted water 
drained into the river Sone has 
taken a heavy toll in the shape of 
a few thousand valuable agricul- 
tural cattle, inflicting irreparable 
loss to the poor kisans and damag- 
ing the health of the people. 

The pollution problem has 
been repeatedly taken up af the 
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рох objectivity is surcharged with the birth 

pangs of an overall change—social and political. 
Political parties are faced with never-thought-of 
ideological dilemmas and the tactics that stem from 
them. Social leadership is sinking in intellectual 
doldrums. Individuals, committed and non-com- 
mitted, are naturally drawn into the plethora of this 
transitional confusion. Social forces, pro-changers 
or status quoists-alike, are complete failures in secu- 
ring a grip over the situation. 

The days of опе party,omnipotency have gone. 
But that is not the case with the ruling classes, which 
are still holding on to the top hierarchy of power. 
Inthe States, the essence of political power has been 
tasted by newer groups, but the instruments of orien- 
ting that power in the interests of specific social groups, 


The author is one of the Joint Secretaries of the newly 
formed Socialist Party in West Bengal. The party was 
formed by Socialists who broke away from the West Bengal 
unit of the SSP. 
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have still remained in the hands of the old guards 
of the status quo. | 

At the Centre also, the trimunings of political 
power have been made to subserve these newer groups, 
but the ruling classes still hold the trigger. Interac- 
tions of these changes in the locus of political power 
and the popular aspiration to shake off the iron grip 
of the ruling classes have yet to make the hands 
weilding power sensitive to the interests of the ex- 
ploited, creative masses. 

Confusion in the political ideologies took a cri- 
tical shape since the Congress split. Left parties 
and ideologists, so long practising the short-cut 
way of negative opposition and agitational activities, 
without having any creative alternative perspective 
which they could pose before the country, found no 
other way but to tail behind the events. The un- 
prepared non-Congress forces in the States, being 
obsessed with the gymnastics of negative parlia- 
mentarism, failed to make use of power to neutralise 
the status quoist forces in power. The Governments 
which came as a result of clear anti-Congress verdict 
of the people in 1967 election, collapsed like houres 
of cards owing to their own contradictions. The 
process of change unleashed in 1967 election, was 
again vindicated in the election of a Left-supported 
candidate as the President of India. Yet the Leftist 
Governments in Kerala and West Bengal were self- 
liquidated, only to begin а new process of Leftism. 
Near Leftist or non-Congress Governments also 
failed to-catch the imagination of the people. Mere 
negative alliance or programmism could not bind the 
diverse forces to work out some welfare measures. 
In Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, the joint front 
Governments collapsed like nine pins. In these 
States also, the ruling class successfully diluted the 
character of the new ruling power-groups only to 
quicken the process of their self-liquidation. 

The experiment of front Governments of differing 
political groups or even of like-minded parties again 
proved to be futile, This failure may seem іггераг- 
able. But, in the long run, it would open up a new 
perspective for successful working of parliamentary 
democracy. After being in power, fragmentation in 
the Left has been multiplied, the gap and incongruity 
between their professions and modus operandi have 
been exposed. The slogan of Left consolidation, 
though a crying need of the hour, has gone to seed. 
After the fall of the front governments, parties of the 
Left or the Right are showing a propensity to align 
with forces of opposite ideologies; expediency and 
short-term interests are getting more importance. 

This tendency is a good sign in a reverse way. 
Parties and leaders so long wedded to an ideology, 
having no practical sense of concretising the principles, 
have been made to realise that without any perspec- 
tive of directing the essence of power towards social 
revolution, it is not possible to bring a change in the 
social process. The дау has come when they should 
feelthat only irresponsible negative movements can- 
not win the popular confidence. Besides, people 
had offered them fair scope to utilise governmental 
power to justify their programmes. These remained 
unfulfilled. Their negative stance of Leftism, even 
while holding the wheel of power, made the people 
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sceptic-about their competency and. goodwill towards 


‘social welfare or social revolution. .' 


The. role of- personality in practical politics is 
immense. Compatibility with persons, personal 
likes or dislikes in relationship -often -play decisive 
role, -even tell on one’s ideology to a great extent. 
This has: become a decisive.fact or іп the.changing 
pattern of Left politics. If we ponder over the poli- 
tics and. strategy of the. parties since the Congress 
split, the contradictory and often the zigzagging role 
of the parties at different times, we shall find the 
primacy of.personal.factors which outweigh every 
political. principles. Siniple and petty human senti- 
ments—anger, animosity, sense of deprivation, per- 
sonal failures or ambitions—could not be subordinated 
to consistent principles of ideology. That.is why we 
see hand and glove relations between Socialists and 
anti-Socialists, Marxist Communists апі capitalists 
only for causes not so impersonal or ideological. 


Changing Pattern 


The changing pattern of leftism will evolve from 
this cross currents of personal and ideological factors. 
Persons so long committed to an ideology or political 
principle, dedicated to the service for its fulfilment, 
will ultimately feel the fallacy in politics of personal 
expediency. Unless they than decide to secede from 
this structure-is of self-betraying political processes, 
they will be thrown into the garbage of history. 

‘Every political force has its specific profession 
and ‘approach which determine its pattern of align- 
ment. .. For political expediency or short-term gain, 
its alignment strategy may go a little astray, from its 
basic position. But it cannot betray the fundamentals 
in the long run keeping the basic principles in cold 
storage. That-party which for personal or short- 
term interests, goes on deviating from the main stream 
of its principles, is.bound to go to a ruin. As such, 
any political force having the slightest link with the 
masses, feeling the pulsation of the mass mind against 
such deviations, corrects its method. Any failure to 
sense-it or adamancy until total dissipation is likely 
to breed disintegration in the. ranks who, in turn, 
will either enforce. rectification of the way. or cut off 
from the stale structure. which ‘has outlived its role. 

The ‘Congress split imparted а: new momentum 
to Indian political process. As the logical conse~ 
quence of the Fourth. General Election and mid-term 
elections in States, contradiction within the Congress 
sharpened. But-Left politics could not utilise this 


situation. Even after the victory of the. Left-sup- . 
‘ported candidate to the Presidentship, bank nationali- 


sation. and, consequently, the’ Congress(R)'s depen- 
dence on the Left parties for retaining power, Left 


=". Governments could not. hold power due to irreparable 


` damage done by the parties’ small interests and short- 


sighted. leadership. Kerala and West Bengal, which 
introduced a new pattern of-government, not only 
broke, the.parties having a strong Left bias -took 
recourse. to means which stood poles asunder. 
Programmatic alignment or adjustment based 
on minimum negotiable- joint programmes could 
not-maintain that.thread of minimum unity which 


Js required. for working together.. Not ideological 
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differences, it was party interests and lack of respon- 
sible feelings for the masses. A new trun in: the 
pattern of Left politics took shape. Bitter experience 
of working in joint front governments and infantile and — 
retrogressive Leftism sowed the seeds of dissension, 
in the Left. family. Unity or understanding at:the 
upper level of leadership could not convince the lower 
ranks.who were bitterly hostile and susceptible to 
each other’s motive and ulterior designs. This-failure 
should not be ascribed to any theoretical premises 
or programmism. The dominance of the leadership 
in the so called progressive parties by a class which 
did not evolve through any process of social move- 
ment but through traditional and privileged show- 
manship, compositional bias towards a class the role 
of which is indefinite, primacy. of urban classes’ 
interests in formulating the policy or programmes, 
lip service to the interests of the exploited rural: 
classes, inconsistency and. gap between profession 
andaction—all these contributed to the miscarriage 
of Leftism. | 
State power is the essence of party politics. Con- 
stant failure to reach the locus of power sowed frus- 
tration in the ranks and leaders ofthe Left parties. 
To this is added the realisation of personalfailures 
in comparison with the sudden rise of lesser capable 
or younger persons to the hierarchy of power. As 
a result, coming to Governmenfal power by hook 
or crook, even sacrificing ideology, has brought 
forth the politics of defection. Opposite is also a 
reality in many cases. Personal factots have drawn 
*many groups closer though difference of ideology is 
there, and the vice versa is also true. This is the 
reason of recent trend of opportunistic and anti-ideo- 
logical alliances which may continue for a short period 
to come. 


Prescribed Formula 
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No political theory in practice is bound by any 
static of prescribed formula. It is moulded through 
changing aemands. of objectives and accumulates 
its dynamism. No political force can afford to scorn 
social mind which is directed through sentiments, 
modes, aspirations of the general people. Society 
is like a vast ocean, where different.streams of indivi- 
dual and institutional interests strive.to be fulfilled. 
Leadership, social or political, has a role to further 
the causes of progress. As a part and parcel of the 
social swing or stream it leads the process towards ' 
a desired goal. Through a dialectical unity between 
the social and personal self, differing. interests are 
made to converge for that purpose. As such. no 
leadership or force can lead the society without having 
any. perspective about all these processes. 

Congress split is the most significant. political 
event of the post-independent period for that purpose. . 
Socially, Congress had a place in the toiling life of 
the nation which no other party can claim. - Simply 
personal. gains and love for power cannot be held 
responsible for the split in an organisation with an 
age-long tradition of being one with the-national 
aspirations. Rather the very social root for which 
Congress could still continue in.spite of deviations in 
its social commitments, contribute to the bifurcation, 
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of the party, In the past, different forcesin the 
Congress either revolted or left the party for ideologi- 
cal, tactical grounds, and all these events have had 
that background of social causes or pressures which 
` determine the way of social developments. But 
none of them had that socially important aspect 
which the present split carries. 

The present split of Congress has unleashed a 
process of remobilisation of forces anew. Political 
forces in India grew through some uneven processes 
where compositional congruity had been rare like 
anything else. Unprecedented in history and unique 
in character, this has bred a peculiar sort of co-exis- 
tence between and within the different political forces. 
As such no consistent or systematic perspective could 
emerge through this mixed hodge-podge political 
stratums. The Congress split has opened up the 
scope for that perspective by reformulating the pre- 
mises of these stratums; splitting or remoulding 
of forces is therefore, bound to occur at this stage. 

For a long time. past, the main function of the 
Left or Right forces were confined in opposing or 
barassing the Congress, the symbol of power. But 
since the invincibility of this power has gone, the 
Left forces have fallen in a dilemma when tbeir choice 
lies between extending support or opposing that power 
—1a divided part of the old Congress. A deep ideo- 
logical confusion and crisis stem from this awkward 
situation when the old conventional way of Leftism 
has become outmioded. Asectionof the Left, realis- 
ing the changing dimension of political reality, now 
advocates a-new-approach to the problems vis-a-vis 
the ruling power. But it is total failure in mobilising 
or winning support of the compatriots in its favour, 
because the deep-rooted ideas of- negative opposition 
andlack ofability to graspthe dynamics of chang- 
ing social objectivity are prone to tar their dynamic 
approach as deviationist or pro-establishment role. 
А. mind so long nurtured in ап atmosphere of un- 
scientific progressive stances naturally becomes victim 
of such anti-dialectical stand as has been taken by 
some toppling maniacs. The whole canvas of Left 
politics is still captured by such conventional line of 
brag and bluster withont having any link with the 
changing reality. 

The Congress split has unmasked the soi-disant 
character of Left politics. The stance of conventional 
Leftism could little afford to assert its honest stance, 
as sentiments of many personalities seemed to be 
persuaded more by personal and political factors. 
Such hypocritied stance only sowed apathy in the 
people's mind towards Leftism as a whole. Besides, 
their negative role and bacchanalian stand of con- 
joining with more status quoists in their bid to anni- 
hilate the ruling power invited further disgust and 
apathy. Tojustify it, points ofimmediacy, expediency 
and tactics for the immediate aim of crushing status 
quo аге often raised. Differentiation as to the charac- 
ter of power at different levels is also given. But 
one must not forget the basic thing that lever or agency 
of power is a. vital factor, as concretising of principles 
m practice is dependent on the character of that 
ever. ; 

The section of the Left which realises the changing 
dynamics also seems to be too weak in delineating 
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its line of action. It seems to be on the horns of 


dilemma. Those who were outspoken for the chan- 
ging pattern of policy to be pursued, failed to draw 
the necessary impact due to their weak show of 
tailing behind the events and lacking that dynamic 
elan by which they could have formulated the new 
pattern. Furthermore their line of action of com- 
plete subservience to the ruling power's manocuvres 
has deepened their crisis when they have gone to a 
point of no return. Another section of the Left, 
which does believe in the changing pattern of the 
Left policy, because of its imbecile stand апа belated 
decision-making, has made itself complete prisoner in 
the house of the blusterous Leftists to whom Leftism 
is a mere garb for furthering interests other than 
ideological. These forces, mostly vocal within the 
democratic parties, are inviting their own political 
death by deciding to continue their imprisonment. 

Congress history is characterised by divisions, 
defections and split. Through such divisions and 
defections the Congress still did tread the way with 
renewed power. Pre-independent division on various 
issues or the defection of the Socialists, could. not 
excite that churning as by the present split which is 
complete to the bottom. Though personal gains, 
personal incompatibility which is a hurdle for joint 
working, love for power, etc had precipitated the 
split, still dialectics of social process was in the root 
of friction within the party since a long time. As 
such, the final split brought forth certain professions 
and approach which stand binding on them. Situa- 
tions have to be perpetrated by the Leftists whereas 
they could find no question of escaping from those 
professions. Here the Leftists conld not play their 
cards well for their addiction to conventional ideas. 

The ascendence to the locus of power by newer 
groups through the ballot box, who claim to be the 
representatives of the toiling masses, infused a sense 
of participation in the people, but it alarmed the status 
quoists, Yet, before it has crystallised into a revolu- 
tionary process, the Left parties’ infantile activities 
and jugglery of Leftism quickened the self-liquida- 
tion of Left Governments. The Congress split accen- 
tuated the confusion in the Left. Utter failure and 
inner-contradiction of Leftism brewed the people's 
aversion to Leftism, on the one hand, and strengthened 
the hands of the status quoists, on the other, who 
"wage an all-ont war to symbolise Leftism as father 
of chaos and gangsterism. The political vacuum 
tends to open the scope for dictatorial forces to utilise 
the frustration against democracy. 

The process unleashed by the Congress split and 
further by the failure of the Left forces, can only be 
chanellised by extending the scope of popular pressure 
and participation on the heirarchy of power. Neither 
unbridled support nor fanatic opposition to ruling 
power, which is likely to ШОШ. through popular 
movements and pressures, can serve that purposed. 
From the lowest root of the living masses, sentiments 
and aspirations are to be roused towards a struggle 
which will have an impact on the essence of ruling 
group which is already on its last legs under social 
pressures. Only then the essence of power can be 
made to orient towards the interests of the revolu- 
tionary causes. 
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A COMMUNIST PIONEER—II 


Abani 
Mukherjee 


AMITA ROY 


AFER preparing the, ground-work in India for 

future expansion of Party policy and activity, 
Abani Mukherjee made an attempt to come back to 
India openly. With this idea Abani, in an enclosed 
note, wrote to Bramley of ТОС of Great Britain in 
June 1924 from Berlin: m 

“I am a Marxist-Socialist. I believe in the evolu- 
tion of society and people. I understand from the 
speeches of the Indian Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bengal that the Government is not against any princi- 
ple. What they want to oust from the country is 
terrorism with which I have no connection. If this 
be true, and I believe it to be true as the Labour Party 
is in power now, I request to let me be free in India to 
complete my work." 

Abani added: “.... But before I could finish my 
work I was forced to leave the country, as I was 
betrayed by interested persons who intrigued against 
me and sent out a declaration from the Third Interna- 
tional, in spite of the fact that then I was not working 
in conjunction with that International, that I am ex- 
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pelled. This letter was sent by interested per- 
sons and fell in the hands of the Police who was not 
aware of my presence and I had to flee as I was looked 
for by the Police." 

Through the above expression, Abani emphasised 
two important points; that he was an anti-terrorist 
and that he had no connection with the Communist 
International. Abani gave this in a separate note 
attached to the forwarding letter in the context of the 
amnesty petition. The idea was that the note would 
strengthen the hands of Bramley to plead Abani's 
case before the British Labour Government through 
George Lansbury and his son-in-law, also ап MP. 

The Intelligence of the British Government dis- 
believed. this statement as is evident from the subse- 
quent rejection of Abani's amnesty petition. ]t 
would be a glaring example of immature thinking if 
Abani's diplomatic expressions, above, are inter- 
preted as honest confessions. The records which 
have been dug out from the Home Department of 
the Government, of India bear evidence just to the 
contrary. C. Kaye had recorded in the file оц August 
20, 1924: *....he (Abani Mukherjee) is a definite 
advocate of violence and in touch with the Communist 
International." . 

Along with the letter to Bramley, Abani attached 
the following declaration, dated, Berlin, June 1, 1924: 

“I, Abani Mukerjee, an Indian political exile from 
Calcutta residing in Berlin, do hereby request the 
Government to let me return to my home together 
with my wife and baby and to restore my freedom by 
forgetting the past activities. In exchange I promise 
not to take part in any secret anarchistic or terroris- 
tic activities in India. I am a Socialist and will de- 
vote myself for the economic and social emancipation 
of the Indian masses by all non-violence means by 
forming a Labour Party within the Indian National 
Congress Movement. I am ready to fill up official 
form if that be necessary for this effect. Sd/- Abani 
Mukherjee" ` Р 

Investigations followed the amnesty petition and 
notings continued in the secret files of the Govern- 
ment. The copy of the notings by C. Kaye dated 
August 28,1924, and the decision in the file by James 
Crerar, Secretary to the Home Department, dated 
August 21, 1924, is reproduced below: 

“Abani Mukherji came to India, on his recent 
secret journey, as an emissary of the 'anti-Roy' party 
of Indian revolutionaries in Europe. Не carried with 
him ‘credentials’ of which I have photograph copies, 
his mandate printed in Russian and German, declar- 
ing him to be bonafide delegate of the III Congress 
of the Communist International with the right to an 
ordinary vote, and a certificate that he was the member 
and joint Secretary of the Indian Committee for 
Russian Relief, signed by Barkatullah and Bhupendra- 
nath Dutt. In addition to these two notorious re- ` 
volutionaries, Abani Mukherji was in close contact 
with.another, even more notorious, ‘Chatto’ (Biren 
Chattopadhyay—author). The certificate was dated 
October 13, 1922, and the mandate June 21, 1921. 
The. letter was cancelled by a circular dated October 
2, 1922, in which the Communist International disow- 
ned Abani Mukherji and expressed their confidence 
in M.N. Roy against whom Abani Mukherji was 
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described in writing. In spite of this circular, Abani 
Mukherji was in correspondence with Zinovief, 
President of the Communist International. A letter 
from him to Zinovief, not dated but apparently writ- 
ten in January 1923 (from India), was seen in the cen- 
sorship. It is not at all impossible that the Comm- 
unist International, while publicly condemning Abani 
Mukherji, was secretly appointing him as a second 
acting to their tune, as an emissary of the ‘anti-Roy’ 
party—the Indian Independence Party of Chatto, 
Barkatullah and B.N. Dutt. This party is, if апу- 
thing, more extreme than Roy’s and a more convi- 
nced believer in violent revolution. Roy is opposed 
to ‘premature violence’ and thinks individual assassi- 
nation futile. There is every reason to believe that 
Abani Mukherji and his patrons are of the contrary 
opinion. Though we have no evidence, we have 
pretty definite ‘information’ that Abani Mukherji, 
while in India, was able to put the Bengal revolution- 
aries in touch with seamen engaged in smuggling 
revolvers from Germany, and thereby composed the 
introduction of quite a considerable numbers. In 
the early part of 1923, Abani Mukherji was in touch 
with a number of prominent Bengal revolutionaries— 
notably Upendra Nath Banerji (now detained under 
Regulation Ш) who was himself in correspondence 
with Roy and with R.C.L. Sharma of Pondichery, 
and who provided or perhaps was then charged for 
money to Abani Mukherji: a letter came in censor- 
ship proves this. An unidentified Calcutta corres- 
pondent of Abani Mukherji signing -himself ‘Sudhan- 
su’, writing to him as ‘Dear Brother’ and commenting 
on the non-violent programme of Abani Mukherji, 
(tutelarly Mani Lal’s) Labour and Kishan Party’ 
manifesto, said: ‘You learn definitely that I am 
not a believer in non-violence. I think and I think 
rightly, there will come a stage when my views will 
be fulfilled and I should like to prepare my 
brothers for that supreme moment. But I am 
quite ready to take up non-violence not asa 
principle, but as a means to organise ourselves. ... 
We have recently heard that the Bolsheviks had 
managed to get all the Indian revolutionaries in 
Europe to work together, though this had not been, 
confirmed; but, whether this is or not, Abani Mu- 
kherji as named seems to show definitely that what- 
ever his publicly stated views—he is a definite advo- 
cate of violence, and in touch with the Communist 
International; and that, if he was allowed to come to 
India, he’would do so as a propagandist of revolu- 
tionary'and Bolshevik ideas. In the interest not only 
of the Government of Bengal, but of the Government 
of India also, I think his request should certainly be 


refused. - 
Sd/- C. Kaye. 20.8.24." 
"H.D. (Mr. ) DIB UJO No. 35114124, 
dated 21.8.24. The suggestion contained in the 
India Office Note is a futile one and in view of Abani 
Mukherji's record & particularly of his later activity 
.as described in DIB's note, I think we should refuse 
to consider the grant of amnesty. We are not re- 
fusing to allow him to return to India, but if he decides 

to return he must do so at his own risk. 

Secy. Sd|- Sd/- J. Crerar[21.8" 
The amnesty petition had been carefully examined 
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and Abani was refused amnesty. The report states 
that the Government of India could place no reli- 
ance on any promise that Abani might give to refrain 
from further revolutionary activity. The Govern- 
ment believed that if Abani were allowed to come to 
India, he would work as a propagandist of Bolshevik 
ideas. The text of the letter carrying the final deci- 
sion from James Crerar, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, to the Secretary, Public and Judicial 
Department, India Office London, dated September 
4, 1924, is reproduced below: 

“In reply to your letter No P & J (S) 961, dated 
17th July, 1924, I am directed to say that the Govern- 
ment of India are unable to agree that an amnesty 
should be granted to Abani Mukherji on any condi- 
tion whatsoever. The Government of India could 
place no reliance on any promise that Mukherji 
might give to refrain from further revolutionary 
activity, and they believe that if he were allowed to 
come to India, he would do so as a propagandist of 
revolutionary and Bolshevik ideas. The present 
would obviously be a most inopportune time to allow 
him to return to Bengal. This attitude of Govern- 
ment of India is based on the following information 
regarding Mukherji’s recent activities and connec- 
tions. Mukherji recently visited India secretly as an 
emissary of the ‘anti-Roy’ party of Indian revolution- 
aries and carried a mandate declaring him to be a 
bonafide delegate of the ПІ Congress of Communist 
International, and a certificate that he was a member 
and joint Secretary of the Indian Committee for Rus- 
sian Relief. This certificate was signed by Barkatul- 
lah and Bhupendra Nath Dutt, two notorious revol- 
utionaries, while Mukherji was in close contact with a 
third, even more notorious revolutionary ‘Chatto’. 
The mandate was cancelled by a circular. dated Octo- 
ber 2, 1922, in which the Communist International 
disowned Mukherji and expressed their confidence 
in Roy, against whom Mukherji was said to be work- 
ing. In spite, however, of this circular, Mukherji 
was later believed to be in correspondence with Zino- 
vief, President of the Communist International, and 
it is not at all impossible that the Communist Inter- 
national, while publicly condemning Mukherji, was 
secretly supporting him as an emissary of the 'anti- 
Roy’ party and the Indian Independence Party of 
Chatto, Barkatullah and Dutt, which is, if anything, 
more extreme than Roy’s and a more convinced he- 
liever in violent revolution. There is also strong 
reason to believe that while Mukherji was in India 
recently he was able to put the Bengal revolutionaries 
in touch with seamen engaged in smuggling revolvers 
from Germany and thereby effected. the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of arms. The Govern- 
ment of India hope that, in view of Mukherji’s recent 
record as described above, the Secretary of State will 
agree that it is extremely undesirable to grant him 
an amnesty. If Mukherji desires to return to India 
at his own risk, the Government of India will not of 
course object to the grant of a passport to him, геѕсг- 
ving to themselves the right to take such action as 
appears advisable on his arrival in India." 

The British Government of India did not remain 
peaceful even after rejecting the amnesty petition of 
Abani Mukherjee. They continued their efforts sec- 
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retly to get. hold of Abani. - 

` “Demi Official. letter from L. Birley. Esq. Chief 
Secretary to-the Government of -Bengal,. No. 22638 
dated the 23rd February, :1925,... 

“Аз regards Abani Mukherji and .V.N: Chattopa- 

dhyaya His Excellency in Council considers that in 
view of their past history itis essential that-they should 
be arrested as soon as they may land in India. It 
might be-possible to arrest them under the Ordinance 
if. they were found in Bengal, but they. would very 
likely land elsewhere; and moreover, the terms of 
Regulation III of 1818 seem-more applicable to them 
than.thereof the Ordinance. Inthe opinion of His 
Excellency in Council warrants under the Regulation 
‘should be prepared so that they may be arrested wher- 
. ever they, may land. .Particulars of their past acti- 
vities are to be found in the Politico-Criminal Who's 
Who of the Bengal Presidency, and the latest infor- 
mation about them is in the possession of the Govern- 
ment of.India. . 

“I place below history sheets of V.N. Chattopad- 

hyaya.and -Abani -Mukherji. They are both still 
‘active plotters.and on this account, аѕ well as on the 
score. of their past careers, there is strong case 
for dealing. with them under. the Regulation. 
. D. Patric | . 2.3.25" 
The copy of the telegram is reproduced below: 
“Telegram P.-No.1376. Pcl. Dated 21st.June,.1925. 
- From: -Viceroy (Ноте; Dept.) Simla. 
‘To.:-Secretary of State for India, London. 
. Deportation of Indians. from Berlin. 
,In event:their return: to India we; have decided 
'(as preliminary measures and subject to examination 
of expediency of prosecution) to issue. warrants under 
Regulation HI of 1818 for-arrest at port of arrival 
of Indian seditionists whose names follow: 
| (1) Khusi Muhammad alias Muhammad Ali 
: „alias Ibrahim, 
'.(2) М.Р. Tirumal Acharya, 
.(3) V.N. Chattopadhyaya, 
.(4) : Abani Mukherji, 
.(5) Champakaraman Pillai, and 
(6) Rahmat Ali." 
. Abani -Mukherjee joined.the Communist Party 
as a-convinced Communist. "Не worked and died 
as one. ‘He had been baptised into Communism by 
the-master mind, Lenin himself. Abani never chang- 
ed. his policy or philosophy of .life. He had realised 
that it would be. difficult for: him: to. work in Indid~ 
in cognito any longer... When he was refused amnesty 
. by.the British Government, he joined: the. Russian 
Communist: Party in 1924. І 
. :Abani Mukherjee:met V.I.Lenin-agaim and again 
: and consilted him on a number of problems of the 
: national liberation movement. :There is a mention 
- of it, in part, in Lenin's Complete .Works Volume 
.54.. , Abani Mukherjee. wrote to the:leader of the 
Revolution: i i 

*Dear.Comrads, . 

“I take. the liberty: of sending you a copy of the 
article I have written-on the recent Moplah uprising 
in India. I earnestly hope that you will be so kind 
as.to.read the article. It explains conclusions I 

. reached concerning India-in my previous article that 
 Lsent you several-days ago.” 
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Lenin mentions receiving this-article in:his letter. 
to -Pravda’s Editor-in-Chief. | 

Gradually Abani employed his talent, apart from 
the -Party’s organisational sphere, to "intellectual 
studies. Lenin himself contributed to-Abani Mukher- 
jee starting out од а scholarly career. Lenin. com- 
mented.on one of the articles by Abani: » 

“Моге printing space must be given to Indian 
comrades in order to encourage them and to collect 
more information on India-and its revolutionary 
movement." 

In 1928, Abani-completed the course in the Insti-. 
tute of Red Professors and worked:as a "Professor 
of History in the University. During his academic * 
life,” Abani wrote two books on India's. economic 
and political problems and a great many articles on 
the life and struggle of his oppressed people. He 
delivered -many lectures on India and greatly contri- 
buted to the starting of Indian studies in the USSR. 
Thus,. Abani introduced the study of Indian philo- 
sophy and culture in the academic world of the 
Soviet Union and helped to bring . together the Indian 
and the Soviet people through: an inseparable cul- 
tural union. ; ` 

The “Sravan” issue of-Prabashi, B.S, 1338 (1931 
AD) edited by the great intellectual Ramananda 
Chatterjee, flashed some-news about Abani. The 
translated- extract is given below: 

“Abaninath isa Communist. In 1925 (it will be 
1924) he went to Moscow and having studied every- 
thing ће came to realise that unless there was lear- 
ning of science and philosophy based on communism, 
independence of his country-was not possible. He 
engaged himself for four years in research work at 
the Institute of Communists in Moscow and received 
a Doctorate in History.: By this time, he has writ- 
ten some books on India: (1) Agrarian India, (2) 
England and India, (3) 1857 Mutiny, (4) Peasant 
Movement in India. The first-mentioned book is 
printed in Russian language and has gone throngh 
second. edition by this time. His works have-been 


much lauded in the Leningrad: Exhibition. 
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“In 1925, Abani Babu was nominated as an Hona- 
rary Deputy of the Samarkhand Soviet by the Russian 
Government.” d . 

“Abani went over to Russia in 1920. 

“Prior to this no person among the nations of 
the East- won such position and honour. In 1929, 
he was appointed a Member of-the Scientific Asso- 
ciation of Oriental Research and a Scientific. Staff- 
Member: of the Communist Academy. It is at this 
place that Abani Babu was appointed a Professor in ` 
the Institute of Orientology. He was appointed Edu- 
cation Secretary of the Oriental Institute of the Aca- ' 
demy of Sciences last-year. This position is very 
гаро and-responsible. In this.work he is assis- 
ted by six foremost Russian scholars of Orientology. 
Besides this, he is-also the Staff-Member of Inter-- 
national Agrarian Institute of Science.” | 

Records of the Institute of Orientology of the 
Academy, of Sciences of the USSR reveal that 
Abani served as a Senior Learned Specialist in the 
Oriental Institute in-Leningrad from some time in 
1930 up to: September 30,1932. -He specialised on 


'Indology. In ore of the documents, he is described 
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as the President. of the “All-Union Association of 
Orientologists,” set up by.the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR. In 1931, a circular signed 
by Oldenburz. and Talianov suggests increasing his 
allowances. . It also says, “payment of conveyance 
charges of Comrade Mukherjee is not possible to 
relieve him of his duties at the Institute due to the 
fact that he-is one of its leading workers.” 

Abani was a powerful writer. Lenin had appreci- 
ation for this. He wrote a number of books on pro- 
blems in India. But much less is known about his 
intellectual life. . Shaukat Usmani, a close associate 
of Abani, writes: 

“No writer of the account of Indian life in Soviet 
Union has done any justice to the literary capabilities 
of Dr Mukherjee. Even the work which was first 
published as a joint venture of Roy-Mukherjee found 
the name of Mukherjee deleted. Please note on my 
authority that India in Transition was a joint work 
of Roy-Mukherjee." (Letter to the author dated 
April 28, 1969) 

Throughout his life Abani received. support and 
active help from his devoted wife Rosa. Fitingof who 
has been a member of.the Communist Party of Soviet 
Union since 1918. She was the assistant to Lydia 
Fotiyava, Lenin’s Private Secretary in 1919-20, and 
so handled Lenin's Mail, saw him practically every 
day at the office or at home. She recalls: 

“In the days of October Revolution, I carried 
out the function of a messenger. Iwas sent to deliver 
documents and orders. Once I did not return home 
for a whole week and was taken to be dead. From 
the Moscow Soviet I was sent to work in Kremlin 
to help V.I. Lenin's Secretary, L.A. Fotiyava, to sort 
out correspondence addressed to Lenin as the Chair- 
- man of the Council of People's Commissars. Our 
room was adjacent to his study and flat. To enter 
his study Lenin had to pass through our room. ‘Well, 
working? he-would often ask when passing: by. 
“Yes, working’, we answered. We were very young. 


Quite naturally, when girls working in other sections - 


of the Managing Department of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars.came to our room, there was often 
hubbub, laughter and-merriments in it. We forgot 
about the stupendous mental work of the leader of 
the Proletariat Revolution. And then came a gentle 
knock on the door, calling for elementary silence. 
This is but one of the details showing Lenin’s modesty 
in his everyday life.” (ilya suchkov in Soviet Land 
No 16, August 1969) 

No wonder, therefore, that both Abani and his 
wife were endowed with virtues of a genious through 
their close acquaintance of Lenin. Their son, Gour, 
fell ill and died in the Military School in February 
1940 at the age of eighteen, when he was a student in 
the first year in the Geological Institute of Moscow. 
He had been mobilised into the Army during the 
World War П. Their daughter Maya is living at 
Leningrad with her mother and son and serving the 
people in her capacity.as a specialist in tuberculosis, 

There is a reference to another controversy in 
the article of P. Unnikrishnan in the journal Link 
dated August 30, 1964. The extract is quoted below: 

“Although Abani worked for a time hand in hand 
with -M.N. Roy, their relation deteriorated sharply, 
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partly owing to political differences and largely 
owing to personal jealousy on the part of Roy which 
culminated in an episode of blackmail Records 
available here show that Roy had ‘forged’ a biography 
of Abani, filling in material that cast suspicion on 
Abani's political integrity. It was mentioned there 
that Abani had been to the United States and other 
places which he had in fact never visited. The idea 
apparently was to link him up eventually with some 
fell plot. The handwriting used for the biography 
was so like his own that Abani himself was astonished. 
He might have been hoodwinked had. it not been for 
the factual error which aroused his suspicion. The 
matter assumed such serious proportions that the 
Comintern was obliged to appoint a Commission to 
investigate. Handwriting experts from Leningrad 
were summoned. It was conclusively proved that the 
document had been done in the hand of Roy. 

“Abani’s widow had no doubt that this was a 
mean trick by Roy to discredit Abani whose rise to 
eminence undermined his own position as the sole 
spokesman for India in Jnternational Communist 
parleys. After the episode, the relations between 
Roy and Abani were embittered. They never met 
Roy who was in Paris at the time of Congress of the 
International but he did not come to Moscow for 
fear of confronting Abani.” 

Soumenyendra Nath Tagore wrote in his book, 
Historical Development of Communist Movement 
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in India, published on December 1, 1944, on pages 
17 and 18: 

“After a month’s session the Congress concluded 
in the third week of July 1928. 

Soon after the cessation of the Congress, M.N. 
Roy was expelled from the Communist International. 
In the resolution of the Communist International 
expelling M.N. Roy the following reasons for expul- 
sion were mentioned:- (1) Forgery (2) uncomradely 
behaviour (3) Indiscipline. 

“The first charge requires elucidation. Roy 
forged a document in his own handwriting which 
he wanted to ү off as Abani Mukherjee's hand- 
writing. Handwriting experts of the Commintern 
proved it to be Roy's writing. This heirous crime 
Roy committed in order to put Mukherjee in diffi- 
culties. The other two charges require no eluci- 
dation, they are clear enough." 

There is а controversy about the circumstances 
in which Abani died. P. Unnikrishnan writes. in 
. the Link dated August 30, 1962, that Abani had been 
victimised by Stalin. Raja Mahendra Pratap also 
says that he had heard of the same event. Unni- 
krishnan writers: 

“Indeed the Stalinist machine of terror which had 
by then darkened the political horizon did not spare 
Abani Mukherjee. It cast its shadow on him as 
well as some other Indian residents in this country 
Abani Mukherjee died in the thirties when he was 
46. If his reputation had been sullied or his name 
besmirched under Stalin, the damage has since been 
repaired for one of the first acts in the de-Stalini- 
zation process unfolded by Khrushchev was rehabi- 
litation of the unfortunate victims of Stalinist crimes. 
Abani was one of them.” 

There are great dangers if facts are distorted and 
misrepresented. Such actions lead to bitterness which 
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often comes down to personal levels. There are 
situations in which the scope for vérification does not 
exist. Such situations breed contempt and scandal. 
Dr Bhupendra Nath Dutt put some words in the 
mouth of Abani Mukherjee in his book Aprakashita 
Rajnaitik Itihas (Revised edition, April 1953, p 309). 
Neither Dr Dutta nor Abani Mukherjee is alive now 
to explain the position. It is also risky to depend 
entirely on one's memory for all details of a situation 
as Dr Dutt seems to have done so at his advanced 
age. No wonder if the aggrieved persons guillotine 
the dead in revenge, yet they help revive the memories 
of the great patriots lest they are forgotten. 

It is beyond dispute that both Abani Mukherjee 
and M.N. Roy were great leaders of their time. The 
unfortunate part is that their ideas clashed against 
each other and consequently the implementation of 
their ideas and programmes suffered a terrible set- 
back. But still they remain as great political thin- 
kers of the world. 

Abani Mukherjee is remembered by his close 
associates. Among them Raja Mahendra Pratap 
writes in his book My life-Stories of Fifty-five Years 
pages 71 and 72: "In the meantime, Maulana 
Barkatullah came to see me and. told me that one 
Mukherji wanted to see me. He came and I was 
astonished to find the same Mr Abony Mukherjee 
who was once a professor at our Prem Mahavidyalaya 
and also worked for me as a secretary for a little while. 
I was delighted to meet my old friend. He told me 
that Comrade Roy would also like to visit me but 
he did not like to come to Afghanistan Legation. 
Later when Mr Mukherjee was Professor and married, 
he gave me lunch every time I visited Moscow." 

Raja Mahandra Pratap had formed the India 
Independence Party and declared from Afghanistan 
independence of the country as long back as in 1915. 
The nation can never pay his debt. Indeed, the Raja 
is really fortunate that none among the political 
story-writers of Bengal has yet branded him as a 
collaborator of a “British spy" for his close asso- 
ciation with Abani Mukherjee at a personal level. 

In India Abani Mukherjee is remembered as a 
great patriot. In recognition of his patriotism, the 
Mahajati Sadan of Calcutta, founded by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, unveiled a portrait of Abani Mukherjee 
at the premises of the institution on January 30, 1969, 
so that the memory of the great patriot may be 


. perpetuated. 


The Anushilan Samity of Dacca which once 
inspired patriotism and. selfless service to the nation, 
has been re-established at Kudhghat (Calcutta) by 
the surviving members, patrons and followers. The 
library of Anushilan Samity has preserved the photo- 
graphs of its old members, including that of Abani. 
The Samity celebrates historic dates and events in 
its annals. On such occasions the old members, 
Nalini Kishore Guha, Satya Ghatak, Dinesh Biswas, 
Gopal Sen, Rasik Chakravarty and many others 
including the patrons and followers, remember the 
great souls like Pratul Gangnli, Rakhal Ghosh, Ashu 
Kali, Abani Mukherjee and others with reverence. 
Abani, the father of the Communist Party of India, 
still lives in his spirit and provides inspiration to his 
party members and followers, (Concluded) _ 
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1970 and 
Trade 
Union 
Movement 


SATISH LOOMBA 


А year has ended and a new year has begun. During 

this one year many events of note have taken place 
in India and in other parts of the world. What 
is the balance-sheet of the working class and Trade 
Union Movement during this year? 

The great united struggles of several lakhs of 
workers in jute, plantations, textile and engineering 
industries in West Bengal set a new pattern in action 
and a new trend in wage settlements. 

Despite the splits inthe Trade Union Movement, 
despite bitter rivalries which quite often led to physi- 
. cal attacks and murders, in all these struggles laun- 
ched in the State with the largest concentration of 
monopoly capital and also where the Trade Union 
rivalries have taken the most ugly form, the workers 
and their unions displayed a remarkable unity in 
action. 

They struck together, they negotiated together 
and they won together. United action has been there 
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on many occasions and in many industries, But 
never has there been united action in an all-State, 
all-industry basis in one industry after another. This 
fact, while it brings ont the vitality of the working 
class movement, also sharply underlines the great 
need for such action if workers have to win their 
demands. 

Bengal has been traditionally a low-wage area. 
Compared to Bombay, Ahmedabad or Bangalore, 
and most other big industrial centres, the wages paid. 
have been very little. Through these struggles the 
workers have secured sizable wage increases and rise 
in the rate of dearness allowance. 

The Bengal struggles һай a wide impact on the 
workers in other areas. In Bihar, too, the wages 
werelow. The engineering workers of Jamshedpur— 
the heart of Tata/s empire—went on a prolonged 
Strike. Though the official INTUC, unlike in Bengal, 
kept out of the strike, all others united and the result 
was a big wage rise here also. 

The lessons were learn quickly by the workers 
as well as the employers. In most public sector 
undertaking like the HAL, HEL, Heavy Electricals, 
HMT, BHEL, wage settlements weresigned. Though 
in some of these the officially recognised but totally 
unrepresentative INTUC unions signed at lower 
rates than were feasible and necessary, the common 
feature of these settlements are that wages have been 
increased substantially and that all of these flowed 
out of bilateral settlements. 

So a new pattern is being evolved: wage settle- 
ments not through Wage Boards or throngh adjudica- 
tions but through direct bilateral settlements. Fol- 
lowing the settlements in the public sector enter- 
prises with plants in many different States, wage 
settlements of engineering workers have taken place 
on a State-wide basis in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Karnatak and Rajasthan. 

The older pattern of plant to plant settlement is 
being replaced by industrial State-wide settlements. 
In engineering industry specially, where anarchy 
in the wage map is phenomenal, some sort of order 
has been brought in for the first time on the basis of 
substantial increases through these bilateral settle- 
ments. 

The culmination of this new pattern—it may be, 
at the same time, the initial step of anew development 
—is the recent national settlement for the steel indus- 
try. This settlement, negotiated bilaterally, though 
the Government initiated and helped the talks along, 
has raised the total monthly wage of an unskilled. 
worker from Rs 167 to Rs 240 and has brought in 
many new features. For example, 50 per cent 
of the DA will be taken into account in computing 
gratuity. 

The Supreme Court had ruled in the case of Delhi 
textiles that if a gratuity scheme was to include DA 
also, its burden would not be possible of computation. 
However, throngh the unity of the national TU cen- 
tres—AITUC, INTUC and HMS—which jointly 
conducted the negotiations, these and several other 
gains have been made possible 
. Тһе Bengal settlements are State-wide, covering the 
industry as a whole. The public sector settlements 
covered a particular enterprise through it had branches 
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in many States. The steel settlement covers the in- 
dustry on.a national scale. 

Though in banking and insurance such selttle- 
ments on a national scale have taken place earlier 
also, and are repeated this year again, the significance 
of the steel settlement lies in the fact that it was 
jointly negotiated by the major TU centres and, for 
the first time, a bilateral agreement covering indus- 
trial workers in public and private sectors on a national 
Scale was signed. 

This could well be the beginning of a new phase. 
The workers are tired of wage boards and such other 
machinery . All of these have proved to be time- 
consuming taking from two to five years and then 
recommending paltry incréases. The direct settle- 
ments have been quick and. have yielded. good results. 

` But these, to be successful, require unity of various 
TU centres and the ability to go on action in case the 
employers do not concede the just demands. 

Thus 1970 has seen the culmination of one phase 
of struggle in the wages question and may also act 
as the take-off point for the next. | 

Already the demand is being raised that the Pay 
Commission appointed to go into the wage structure 
of the Central Government employees be scrapped, 
and the wages be settled through direct bilateral nego- 
tiations between the employees and th Government. 
^ Actually the Central Government employees 
consist of lakhs of industrial workers as in the 
Railways, P&T, Defence, CPWD, Civil Aviation, 

etc. Their counterparts in steel and in engineering, 
have got substantial wage rise. The steel workers 
got Rs30as an interim relief, while the. Railway, 
.P&T or Defence men got only Rs 15. The minimum 
wage in banks and in the Secretariat are nearly 
Rs 70 apart. | 
` No Pay Commission which has to deal with the 
thousands of categories of industrial workers of 
different type, and secretarial and administrative 
workers, can even go into the details and if it tries 
to do so it will be still working 10 years hence! A 
bilateral settlement of each of the services or depart- 
ments, with all the unions of its concerned employees, 
is the only way out. 


II 


ON the wages front, the working class has advanced. 
On the question of TU rights it is threatened 
with serious danger. | 
The National Commission on Labour in its re- 
commendations, has tried to carry forward the line 
adopted by the bourgeoisie when it came to power in 
India. An important ingredient of this line is the 
restriction and curbs on the right to strike and im- 
position of compulsory adjudication. . · 
' The Industrial Disputes Act 1947. was the first 
Central Act to put restrictions,on the right to strike, 
and to lay down what constituted an illegal strike. 
Through court pronouncements, legal strikes are 
again sub-divided as justified and unjustified. The 
Code of Discipline sought to put voluntary restric- 
tions on the right to strike. Then came the Essential 
Services Maintenance Act. . 
And now, based.on the recommendations of the 
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NCL but departing from itin an even more reactionary 
direction in that whereas the NCL had taken 
away the power of the state to intervene in a strike, 
declare it illegal and order compulsory adjudication, 
the Government at the Centre is proposing legisla- . 
tion which will virtually outlaw all strikes in all indus- 
tries. The ЕЅМ Act has the cover ofthe "essentia- 
lity” of a service to the community. The new pro- 
posals cover all: "essential" as well as the most 
“non-essential”. 

The power of the Government to intervene is . 
retained. The right to call a strike is limited only 
to the recognised union after.it has fulfilled ‘several 
rigorous conditions; and even then at any stage it 
can be declared illegal. The right of all unrecognised 
-unions to call a strike is completely taken away— 
all such strikes would be ipso-facto illegal. — ' 

The second ingredient of the industrial relations 
policy of the bourgeoisie has been the attempt to 
foist unions of its choice as representative unions. 
The NCL had left the question of procedure of re- 
cognition—whether by verification or by secret bal- 
lot—open, to be decided by the Industria] Relations 
Commission of the State or the Centre from case to 
case. Now the Government proposes to lay down 
verification of membership rolls as the method. 

True, the verification will no longer be done by the 
Government’s labour department, but by the so-called 
independent judge of the IRC. However, this is 
only one aspect. The other is that unless all unions 
are first brought at a par with regard to enrolment of 
workers and other rights and privileges, equality 
of opportunity is fictitious. It is only due to the 


„intransigence of the INTUC and the political advan- 


tage which the Government wants to gain by recog- 
nising favourite unions, that ballot is being rejected. 

In actual fact, as recent experience of the wages 
battles and settlements shows, the issue has travelled 
beyond verification or ballot. Today in no industry 
is there any single centre capable of leading a struggle 
on its own strength or of settling the dispute singly. 
Y am not talking of single plant or enterprise. But 
taking an industry as a whole, even in any one State, 
multiplicity of viable, strong unions is a reality. 
Hence, either you have to devise a method which 
places all on an equal footing and then allows the 
workers to choose one union as their bargaining ' 
agent, or you draw in all unions and recognise all. 

The Government, on its part, is bent upon im- 
posing verification. 

The illegalisation of strikes either'through the 
ID Act or the ESM Act has not succeeded іп curbing 
the strike struggles. A few days ago the Chief Min- 
ister of Maharashtra bad to release from jail and call 
in the leaders of the Government empoloyees to: 
negotiate and settle a strike which the Government 
had declared. illegal. : 

The BIR Act has been in force for nearly three 
decades. It-has not succeeded in making the workers 
accept the unions forced on them as recognised by 
the employers. No law can succeed which ignores 


‘realities and seeks to illegalise what millions stand 


for. z 
Оп. the two most vital issues of TU rights, the right 
to strike and recognition of unions, the reactionary 
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proposals of the Government, even if enacted in a 
statute, will be blown up through the militant united 
action of the workers. 


IH 


AP this brings me to the third important question 
of the movement during the year under review— 
the question of trade union unity. 

The year began with yet another split at the 
nationallevel. The СЕМ walked out of the AITUC 
— which was 50 years old this year—and formed a 
separate organisation, the Centre of Indian Trade 
Unions. | 

When the Congress had come to power in 1947, 
as a conscious part of its class strategy it had split 
. the AITUC and formed the INTUC. This was a 

political split. In the years since 1947, the HMS 
was formed; then the UTUC, the HMP. The UTUC 
split into two and now both exist under the same 
name. The Jana Sangh has formed BMS; and the 


DMK and even the Akalis are organising their 


“own” unions among workers. 

Now logically only one more. split remains—the 
INTUC has to split as between the Congress and the 
Syndicate, The split in the premier party of the 
bourgeoisie resulting from the tremendous pressure 
of mass struggles and of the sharpening of its inner 
contradictions is bound to be reflected organisa- 
tionally in its trade union wing. 

The CITU’s formation, and even earlier the “‘extra- 
militancy” of the CPM, has brought in a new ele- 
ment in the trade union field. This is the element 
of physical assault and terror tractics against the 
cadres and followers of other unions. 

Though the split from the AITUC and its justi- 
fication 1s in the name of bringing in militancy and 
intensifying class fight which has allegedly been blunt- 
ed by the class collaborationist and revisionist 
policies adopted by the AITUC, the only visible 
signs of theclass fight are not against the 
geoisie or the monopolists but of fratricidal warfare 
within the class itself. 

However, despite these splits, as has been noted 
earlier, the workers continued to unite and fight 
their common battles. 

In the present political context, unity of the work- 
ing class is of paramount importance not only to 
win economic demands, to defend their own trade 
union rights, but to defend democracy and to march 
towards progress, on both of which a concerted attack 
from the Right is being planned. 

Hence, there is great significance in the two 
initiatives taken by the AITUC. It has asked all 
other TU centres to come to a common meeting in 
order to discuss norms of functioning interuse. It 
has called for an end to clandestine murderous attacks 
and terror tactics as a means of resolving trade union 
and political differences. 

The second is a call to the Prime Minister to con- 
vene a top level meeting of national TU centres so 
that the Government's industrial relations and 
labour policy could be discussed and a consensus 
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bour- 


evolved on the basis of which further steps could be 
taken. 

Thus, the year 1970 has ended. A new year has 
begun. It has to run its course in the background 
of what has been inherited from the past—the dis- 
unity and splits, yet the unity and. united struggles; 
the attacks on cherished TU rights and the enor- 
mous gains in establishing new norms of bilateral 
settlements through negotiations; the gains on the 
wages front through which in many sectors the mini- 
mum wage is now approaching the need-based level. 

The year 1971 will see the sharpening of these 
trends. And let us hope that in the new year forces 
of unity and democratic advance will be able to iso- 
late the trends which represent Right reaction and 
“ultra-Leftism” inside the movement, laying the firm 
basis of a wide unity in action. On such a basis not 
only the class can gain, it can also play an increa- 
singly important role in the rapidly changing poli- 
tical sitnation in the country. 
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Problem 
of 
Rising 
Prices ` 


P. K. BHARGAVA 


А 


NE of the main objectives of the Fourth Plan 
is “Growth with Stability", but this appears to 

be a mere wishful thinking. The Indian economy 
had experienced a severe rise in prices during the 
Second and Third Plans and again, since the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Plan, there has been an abnormal 
rise in prices. 

Recently, Union Finance Minister, Y.B. Chavan 
admitted in the Rajya Sabha that price rise had gone 
“beyond limits", and if something was not done to 
bring down prices to “reasonable limits" in a “reason- 
able time", it would not only cause distortions in 
е Plan perspectives but also lead to political diffi- 

ties. 

Rising prices distort the desired pattern of income 
distribution and adversely affect peoples' propensity 
to save—in fact, the people may dis-save because the 
real value of their savings depreciates in an infla- 
tionary situation. Rapidly rising prices pose a 

Dr. Bhargava belongs to the Department of Economics, 
Banaras Hindu University. 
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serious problem for the State also as the Government 
has to spend more on every activity whereas it finds 
difficult to raise the corresponding resources to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. Rising prices are very 
much injurious to the achievement of our objective 
of democratic socialism because inflation results into 
an indiscriminate taxation—the rich and the poor 
have to pay the same price for each commodity and 
thus everybody's income is reduced proportionately. 
Economic historians may say about 1970 that it 
was a period of record inflation,in a year of record 
production since Independence. This is a peculiar phe- 
nomenon oftheIndianeconomy and is paradoxical— 
the more the production, the greater the price rise. 
Nevertheless, there are economists who feel that 
excessive inflation can be the starting point of a re- 
cession and, in the Parkinsonian jargon, it may run 
something like this: the more the price rise, the less 
the production. It may be emphasised here that the 
blame cannot be laid at the door of agriculture since 


. this has been the fourth successive year of a bumper 


crop. In fact, the prices of foodgrains have tended. 
to sag because of adequate supplies. 
Different economies react differently to the pheno- 


| menon of a price rise. The world as a whole has 


experienced a severe inflation during 1970. Prices 
have been the foremost problem before almost every 
Government of the world. Even the economies of 
the UK and the USA are passing through hard 
times because of price hike. In these countries 
the solution is sought in reducing Government 


expenditure. 


India is going to have a price rise of as much as 
12 per cent in 1970, as against only about 5 per cent 
last year. Punjab Finance Minister Balwant Singh 
perhaps hit the nail on the head when he accused 
Sri Y.B. Chavan of announcing a heavy wage increase 
for Central Government employees without consul- 
ting the States. The Centre would have to pay Rs 
106 crores more per annum to its employees and 
the States would also have to pay Rs 120 crores per 
annum to its employees as a result of the Centre’s 
bounty. The railways have already announced a 
wage increase of Rs 37 crores for their employees. 
Banks too have increased the salary of their emplo- : 
yees by 15 to 20 per cent. Similar claims of other 
organised classes such as teachers, insurance, muni- 
cipal employees will have to be met. It will be un- 
animously agreed that the answer to inflation in India, 
too, lay in cutting down Government expenditure. 

Besides a generous increase in salary to the em- 
ployees, the Fourth Plan in its pursuit of socialism, 
has promised everything to every one and the Govern- 
ment has tried to launch all kinds of projects. Steel 
mills, oil refineries and other kinds of projects are 
being distributed to the States like lolly pops to the 
children. And a promise has been made for five 
million new jobs before the erid of the Fourth Plan. 
Jobs must be provided to all able-bodied people, but 
five million jobs in a period of four or five years are 
nothing when the labour force in the country is in- 
‘creasing by seven million every year. The problem 
will be still more complicated in future as the popula- 
tion increases. 

Additional jobs cannot be created unless there 
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are adequate resources in the economy and if these 
are to be the jobs for the sake of jobs, they would be 
a serious drag on the economy. However, this seems 
to be the attitude of the ruling party. In an inter- 
view in Patna, the Congress(R) Presigent, Sri Jagjivan 
Ram, is reported to have said that it is not difficult 
to create five million jobs offering Rs 100 per month 
in one year—all that is necessary was finding another 
Rs 60 crores for them. If it is really the question 
of creating jobs then much more resources have to be 
found for investment because salary would be only 
part of the expenditure. 

Deficit financing has played a havoc with the 
Indian economy. Because of its expansionary effects 
during the First Plan, the Planners learnt a bad lesson. 
During the Second Plan, the deficit financing was of 
the order of Rs 948 crores. It was now that the evil 
consequences of this technique were realised when 
the prices rose by 35 percent. Accordingly, the plan- 
ners fixed a modest target for deficit financing at Rs 
550 crores during the Third Plan. The actual amount 
of deficit financing turned out to be Rs 1,150 crores. 
This acted as fuel to the fire of inflation. 

On the top of the heavy increase in prices during 
the Second Plan, the prices further rose by 36 per cent 
during the Third Plan. The Fourth Plan has fixed 
tbe target of deficit financing at Rs 850 crores but it 
18 not understandable if the actual amount of deficit 
financing will be within this limit, particularly when 


it has been of the order of about Rs 500 crores during. 


the first two years of the Plan. Despite a substantial 
rise 1n agricultural output, it is doubtful if deficit 
financing will not still worsen the price situation and 
the objective of growth with stability will remain 
unrealised, À 

The increasing outlays in the private and public 
sectors, without a corresponding increase in output, 
have also worsened the price situation. While the 
Income accrues to the people every month, output 
increases (as a result of investment) after a certain 
period of interval. Besides, the defence expenditure 
has a rising tendency owing to threats of war from 


China and Pakistan. It increased from Rs.247 55 
crores in 1960-61 on revenue account to Rs 1,017.84 
crores in 1970-71 (Budget), or by 311 per cent. It 
may not be possible for the Government to cut down 
expenditure on defence, but steps can be taken to 
reduce non-development expenditure and. measures 
for economy can also be adopted. 

If present rise in prices is allowed to continue 
in our country, it may greatly damage the productive 
apparatus of the economy and upset the priorities of 
the Plan. Hence, rise in prices must be curbed at 


-all cost. Therefore, price policy has to be coordi- 


nated with other policies and it should act favourably 
to attain the “decided” objectives. Any price spiral 
will be inimical to economic growth and will retard 
the economic development of the country. 

The problem of rising prices is a complex one and 
its control requires both short and long-term measures. 
The long-term measures are increase in production 
and control of increasing population. The various 
schemes and policies of the Government have to be 
coordinated with the desirable price policy, otherwise 
it is possible that the favourable effects of one may be 
nullified by the haphazard working of the other. The 
Reserve Bank has to intensify its policy of selective 
credit control and the credit to the different sectors 
of the economy has to be given on a priority basis. 

The short-term measures include the introduction 
of rationing and fair-price shops and buffer-stock 
operations through a public marketing agency such 
as the Food Corporation of India. Every attempt 
has, therefore, to be made to dispel the present psy- 
chology of scarcity by concerted efforts to strengthen 
financial and monefary discipline, to regulate the 
distribution of essential commodities, and to augment 
supplies to dispense with increased demand. —. 

Finally, we may emphasise that unless corruption, 
bribery and nepotism are eradicated, the success of 
the above measures would be limited. The progress 
of the country, to a very large extent, will depend on 
how far the Government is able to teach the people 
the lessons of honesty and hard work. 
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Branches and | 


Subsidiaries of. 
Foreign . 
Companies—I 


B. DATTA 
and ` 
SHADI LALL 


NDERDEVELOPED countries in the initial stages 

of their development are dependent to a varying 
degree upon foreign capital for their economic pro- 
gress. Even the most industrially advanced nations 
of the world today were no exception in this regard. 
Such capital may be made available to the deve- 
loping countries by the economically developed and 
affluent ones either directly or through the media of 
international monetary agencies like the World Bank, 
_ International Finance Corporation, etc as economic 
aid and loans.. This may be arranged at govern- 
mental level orit may flow into the recipient countries 
in the shape of business investments made by non- 


governmental agencies. An overwhelming propor- . 


tion of foreign capifal invested in this country in the 


; Authors of this study, which has been reproduced from 
Company : News and Notes, Vol ҰШ, Nos 15-16, belong to 
the Department of Company Affairs, Government of India. 
The authors have acknowledged' the assistance in the prepa- 
ration of this.study by Sri Н. Sircar, Research Officer in the 
Department, . т 
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private corporate sector is of the latter category. 
Foreign investments in the Indian private cor- 
porate sector are identifiable in three forms. First, 
investments made by companies incorporated out- 
side India but having a place of business in this 
country. These are foreign companies as defined in 
Section 591 of the Companies Act, 1956. Secondly, 
those made in Indian companies by companies in- 
corporated outside India whether having .a place 
of business in India or not. Thirdly, investments 
made by foreigners, both individuals and bodies 
corporate, in the shares, debentures, еіс of Indian 
companies where the investors have no intention of | 
playing-any important role in framing the policies 
of the investee compahies and are primarily influ- 
enced by such considerations as income yield, tax 
advantages, etc. The last mentioned category of 
investments do,not carry with them апу effective 
control, managerial or financial, over the affairs of . 
the investee companies and the corporate invest- 
ments ofthe first two categories are such whereforeign 


- investors which are bodies corporate, exercise effective 


control over the investee companies. It is the in- 
vestment of this type which forms the subject-matter 
ofthe present study. These are the foreign companies 
recognised as such under Section 591 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1956, and the Indian subsidiaries of com- 
panies incorporated outside India.  . 

Branches of Foreign Companies: The foreign 
companies referred to in Section 591 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1956 are not required to be registered 
under the Companies Act in the same way аз the 
Indian Companies are and carry on business in this 
country after they have established a place of busi- 
ness here, so long as they do not engage in any in- 
dustrial activity that requires a licence under the In- 
dustries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951. 
The Companies Act applies to such companies only 
to a limited extent, namely, in respect of the matters 
mentioned in Sections 592 to 608. They do not have 
any separate share capital earmarked for their In- 
dian business though they maintain separate accounts ` 
for their business in India. ; 

Ason March 31, 1970, 561 companies incorporated 
in 31 foreign countries were functioning in India 
(Table 1). A majority of these companies, namely, 
351, constituting over 60 per cent of the total, were 
of UK origin. This seems to have followed as .a 
natural corollary to UK's long association with 
this country in the past. Though far behind as 
compared to UK companies of USA origin were the 
second largest in number, namely, 84 companies, 
which have established places of business in this 
country. Japan, West Germany, Pakistan and 
Switzerland were the other countries to follow in 
that order with 18,13,12 and 10 of their branches, 
лы OPETAN іп this country as on the above 

ate. І 

Assets of Branches of Foreign Companies: Thirty- 
two of the 561 foreign companies are engaged in 
aviation and shipping activities.. These companies 
do not maintain separate accounts for their business 
in India. Only global figures are available in res- 
pect of them. Excluding these 32 shipping and avia- 
tion companies, the total assets in India of the other 
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529 companies are found to have been of the tune of 
Rs 1,285.9 crores during 1969-70 (Table I). An 
overwhelming proportion of these assets, namely, 
Rs 823.5 crores, amounting to about 64 per cent of 
the aggregate assets of all the foreign companies 
(excluding shipping and aviation companies) at 
work in this country, belonged to the companies 
of UK origin, numbering 341. The share of the 80 


Table I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 
AT WORK. AS ON MARCH 31, 1970 
ACCORDING TO COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


(Rs in crores) 





Country No of Total 
Cos Assets 
in India 
(1969-70) 
United Kingdom mE MN 351* 915.1* 
341 823.5 
USA ы ar aes 84* 2147.6* 
80 237.0 
Japan ise sis 18* 140.9* 
17 338 
West Germany "T à 13* 370.6* 
11 4.8 
Pakistan iis es 12* 3,4* 
11 3.4 
Switzerland a de 10* 2.1* 
9 1.9 
France ets Яе 8 11.5 
Canada ee джа 7 0.1 
Hongkong EN ses 7* 92.0% 
6 80,0. 
Italy m t 6* 436.1* 
29.0 
Sweden ios m 6* 223.1* 
ў 5 11 
Netherlands ds sis 5* 308.8* 
3 12.3 
Australia m" 4 0.8 
Belgium ise 3* МА.* 
1 Newly 
Regd; Co. 
Holland Эс, 0.2 
New Zealand 3 2.2 
: Panama 3 0.6 
Yugoslavia 3 19.8 
Bahama Islands 2 23.9 
Thailand 2* 6.0* 
1 Negligible 
Ceylon 1 Negligible 
Kenya 1 Do. 
Kuwait 1* Exempted . 
Lebanon 1* 47,5* 
Liberia 1* Newly 
- Regd. Co. 
Luxembourg 1 Negligible 
Malaysia 1 Newly 
Regd. Co. 
Philippines 1* 2.1* 
Singapore 1 Newly 
Regd, Co. 
Tanzania 1 Do. 
Uganda 1 Negligible 





561* 4754.4* 
529 1285.9 


энн ннн нды ыннан Oe Ц 
"These totals are inclusive of the global assets of Foreign 


Shipping & Aviation Companies. 


These companies do 


not maintain separate accounts of their Indian business. 
Only consolidated accounts of their world business are avail- 


able. 
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Indian branches of the companies incorporated in 
USA was Rs 237.0 crores, that is, about 18 per cent. 
The other countries to follow in the order of the 
aggregate assets of their Indian branches were Hong- 
kong (Rs 80.0 crores), Japan (Rs 33.8 crores), Italy 
(Rs 29.0 crores), Bahama Islands (Rs 23.9 crores), 
Yugoslavia (Rs 19.8 crores), Netherlands (Rs 12.3 
crores) and France (Rs 11.5 crores). The Indian 
assets of the companies belonging to the other foreign 
countries were below Rs 10 crores each. 

Industries in which Branches of Foreign Companies 
were engaged ; Of the different types of industries 
in which the branches of foreign companies working 
in this country as on March 31, 1970 were engaged, 
the largest number of companies (158) and the highest 
amount of capital invested during 1969-70 as represent- 
ed by their total net assets in India (Rs 632.9 crores) 
were in the “Commerce (Trade and Finance) industrial 
group" asa whole (Table 2). This, however, does not 
take into account the industrial group Transport, 
Communication and Storage, separate figures of 
Indian assets in respect of the 32 shipping and aviation 
companies belonging to which are not available The 
other industrial groups to have attracted sizable num- 
ber of foreign companies and. investment werc Pro- 
cessing and Manufacture and Agriculture and Allied 
Activities with 123 and 126 companies, respectively, 
at work in this country as on the above date with 
aggregate capital employed of Rs 294.3 crores and 
Rs 217.0 crores. Majority of the companies under 
these three major industrial groups of Commerce 
(Trade and Finance), Processing and Manufacture 
and Agriculture and Allied Activities namely, 77 
companies (48.7 per cent), 85 companies (69.1 per 
cent) and 124 companies (98.4 per cent) respectively, 
were of British origin. They also accounted for ihe 
largest proportion of total capital employed, namely, 
Rs 326.1 crores (51.5 per cent), Rs 187.1 crores 
M per cent) and Rs 217.1 crores (nearly 100 per 
cent). 

The largest number of the foreign companies 
engaged and the highest amount of capital employed 
in any single industry were in the tea plantation in- 
dustry. The number of companies and the capital 
employed in this industry were respectively 123 and 
Rs 214.8 crores. This industry was, among the 
foreign companies operating in this country, practically 
the monopoly of the companies of UK origin with 
121 out of 123 companies and almost the entire capital 
employed of Rs 214.7 crores. The next specific 
industry in which capital employed was substantial 
(Rs 164.5 crores), though the number of companies 
involved was comparatively quite small (7 only), 
was the kerosene and petroleum industry. Five of 
these companies having total net assets amounting 
to Rs 90.4 crores also belonged to UK. The other 
individual industries in order of importance from 
the point of view of total capital employed were 
electric generation and supply having one company 
(of UK origin) with total assets of Rs 46.7 crores, 
consulting engineers, architects, etc with 52 companies 
and total net assets of Rs 45.9 crores, wholesale 
trade in commodities other than foodstuff with 58 
companies and total net assets of Rs 40.4 crores, in- 
surance with 70 companies and total net assets of 
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А Table 2 
я NUMBER AND ASSETS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES (SECTION 591) AT WORK IN INDIA AS ON 


31.3.1970—INDUSTRY-WISE 


` (Rs in crores) 


— eee ng sg € 
{ Е 2 USA 


All Companies 


` .U K Companies Companies 
Industry (with Industrial Classification Code No) oe hee (TUIS 
DU : No Assets No Assets No Assets 
La (1969-70) (1969-70) ` (1969-70) 
© Agricultural & Allied Activities (0) га 126 217.0 124 216.9 € $e 
Ofwhich: — i 
„Теа Plantation (0.30) 123 214.8 121 214.7 
Mining & Quarrying (1) 8 - 27.5 6 27.2 
oe ЛЕУ боз ‘ 
ў pper Mining (1.043) > 1. 20.7 1 20.7 T ate 
Processing & Manufacture (2, 3 and 4) 123 294.3 85 187.1 16 76.9 
^ which: ` 
igarettes (2.50) 1 ^ 23.1 1 E ‘ies ong 
Jute Spinning, Weaving, etc. (2.64) 6 22.9 4 | 143 1 73 
Wearing apparel (except footwear) and made-up textile 
. goods (2.8) — я м; 2 10.5 
"Machinery (including engineering workshops), other than trans- 
port, electrical, textile, agricultural, Sewing, producer gas 
plant and machine tools (3.49) ee 23 15.3 14 1.6 3 11.9 
Medical and Pharmaceutical preparation (3.80) 18 10.1 9 7.9 7 1.8 
Kerosene and Petroleum Refineries (4.00) 7 164.5 5 904 . 1 50.2 
Coke Ovens (excluding gas works) (4.01) 4 11.7 4 11.7 "eol one 
Construction and Utilities (5) 23 63,4 7 51:9 6 0.9 
Of which: | 
Constructions and Maintenance other than buildings, roads, 
bridges telegraph & telephone lines and irrigation and 
agricultural works (5.09) ..: i 8 6.6 2 3.0 1 Ж 
. Blectric generation and Supply (5.1) 1 46.7 1 46.7 m s 
Water Storage and’ Supply (5.2) 1 6.3 ае "S avs 
Commerce (Trade and Finance) (6) _ 158 632.9 77 32061 27 149.4 
Of which: 
Wholesale Trade in Commodities other than foodstuffs (6.01) 58 40.4 25 - 66. 12 18.3 
(6.01) Insurance Companies (6.40, 6.41 and 6:49) m 70 27.6 44 19.5 6 2.2 
Transport, Communication & Storage (7) 32 3,468.5* 10 91.68 4 1,916.6* 
Community and Business Services (8) 77 47. 42 143 20 6.7 
Of which: . . 
Business services.as rendered by consulting engineers, archi- : 
tects, etc, (8.5) - 52 45.9 28 13.3 12 5.8 
Personal and other Services (9) . ‘44 3.1 ES E 11 ‚3.1 
`. Total (including Aviation and Shipping Companies) 561 4,754.4* 351 915.1* 84 2,147.6* 
. (excluding Aviation and Shipping Companies) 529 1,2859 341 823.5 80 237.0 


*Includes global figures of assets of Aviation and Shipping Companies. 


Rs 27.6 crores, cigarette manufacture with one com- 
pany (incorporated in UK) and total net assets of 
Rs 23.1 cores, jute spinning, weaving, etc with 6 
companies and total net assets of Rs 22.9 crores 
and copper mining with one company (of UK. origin) 
and total net assets of Rs 20.7 crores. The aggregate 
capital employed by foreign companies in other 
individual industries was less than Rs 20 crores each. 

-Well over ‘two-fifths (243 companies) of the 561 


‘foreign companies established their places of business 

. n this country іп the post independence period, 
X. . after August 15, 1947. While the companies which 
: have been operating in this country since pre-indepen- 


dence days were largely engaged in tea plantation, 
proeessing and manufacture, апа insurance industry, 
the lines of activities which the companies established 
in independent India chose were predominantly 
business "services rendered as consulting engineers, 
architects, etc, wholesale trade in commodities 
than ‘foodstuff, and processing and manufacture. 
Profitability of Branches of Foreign Companies: 
As mentioned earlier, the foreign aviation and ship- 
ping companies furnish only consolidated accounts 
of their world business. As such, separate accounts 
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in.respect of their Indian business are not available. 
Also the profit and loss accounts of certain other 
foreign companies, namely, insurance companies, 
guarantee companies, companies newly registered or 
those exempted from submission of such accounts, 
etc were not available. As a result, data relating 
to profitability could be compiled only in respect 
of 301 of the 561 foreign companies at work in this 
country as on March 31, 1970 · The > profitability 
of all these companies taken together as measured 
by gross profits as a percentage of total capital em- 
ployed worked out to 5.3 per cent during 1969-70. 
(Table 3). Industrial group-wise, excluding. Trans- 
port, Communication and Storage group for which 


: concerned. data for Indian business is not available 


separately and the Construction and utilities group 
in which loss was sustained during the year, this 
profitability ratio varied from 2.1 per cent for com- 
panies belonging to the Community and Business 
Services groups to 12.9 per cent for those under the ` 
Mining. and Quarrying group. The second best 
profitability ratio of 7.3 per cent was recorded by 
companies under the Processing and Manufacturing 
industrial group, As regards companies engaged 
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E: EN Table 3° 


PROFITABILITY OF 301 FOREIGN COMPANIES (SECTION 591) (INDUSTRIAL 'GROUP-WISE IN 
SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES HAVING TOTAL NET ASSETS OF RS 10 CRORES AND OVER) 








s (Rs in crores) 











NGC 
i je ificati ; s ts Gross Profits 
у (with Ier Classification Code No) Ne of | 1 us p f Ries С Of of ofi s 
Assets 
Agriculture & Allied Activities (0) ^ — ... Thee © 121 2140, 5.5 2.6 
Of which: 
Tea Plantations (0.30) T 118 211.9 5.0 2.3 
Mining & Quarrying (1) К 5 27.0 3.5 12.9 
Of which: 
Copper Mining (1.13) 1 v 20.7 7 3.1 14.9 
Processing & Manufacture (2, 3 & 4) Е Xi 80 c 281.8 20.7 7.3 
Of which: А ` А 
Cigarettes (2.50) m i5 dj 5 23.1 1.5 6.5 
Jute Spinning, Weaving, etc. (2.64) ns m 4 22.3 Loss 
Wearing apparel (except footwear) and made-up table : 
goods (2.8) й se m 2 10.5 0.6 57 
Machinery (incl. engineering workshop) other than i 
transport, electrical, textile, agricultural, sewing, 
producer gas plant and machine tools (3.49) — 13 15.1 2.8 18.5 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Preparations (3.80) 11 9.8 2.8 28.6 
Coke Ovens (excluding gas works) (4.01) 3 10.7 Loss 
Construction and Utilities (5) ` 13 8.6 Loss iss 
Commerce (Trade & Finance) (6) 40 30.9 13 42 
Of which: 
Wholesale trade in commodities other than foodstuffs 
6.01) "E 2 34 13.9 1.0 74 
Community & Business Services (8) 32 43.5 0.9 2.1 
Of which: 
Business services ds rendered by consulting engineers; : 
architects, (8.5) , 20 0.9 0.9 100.0 
Personal and other Services (9) 10 3.1 0.1 3.2 
Total : (0 to 9)- 301 608.9 32.0 5.3 
in specific industries employing im aggregate capital Table 4 


.of Rs 10 crores and over, the profitability ratio was 
. the highest for services rendered as consulting engi- 

neers, architects, at 100.0 per cent. "The other indivi- 
dual industrie$.in which this percentage! exceeded 
5 per cent were medical and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions (28.6 per cent), miscellaneous machinery manu- 
facture (18.5 per cent), copper mining (14.9 per cent), 
wholesale trade in commodities other than food- 
stuffs (7.1 per cent), cigarettes (6.5 per cent) and wear- 
ing apparel (except footwear) and made up textile 
‘goods (5.7 per cent) 

Of the countries, the profitability data in res- 
pect of a sizable number of companies incorporated 
in which were available, companies incorporated 
in USA disclosed the. highest profits. The аррге- 
gate gross profits before tax of these companies as a 
percentage of the total capital employed by them 
worked out to 6.9 per cent during 1969-70 (Table 4). 
The next highest profit-earners were the companies 
of UK origin with a profitability ratio of 5.1 per cent. 
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PROFITABILITY OF 301 FOREIGN COMPANIES 
CT TON 591)—COUNTRYWISE POSITION DURING 


. (Rs in crores) 
т. 
Name of the country Noof Тоа! 


Gross Gross 
Cos net Profits ^ Profits 
assets before as per- 
tax centage 
of Total 
net 
| asse to 
—— ———M MÀ MM —À—À—ÀÀ 
UK 226 447.9 22.7 5.1 
USA 42 . 98,9 6.8 6.9 
West Germany 8 3.9 0.03 0.8 
Other countries 25 582 2.5 4.3 


T À—M—— M MÀ M—— MÀÀ— 
Total 301 608.9 32. 
m — —————ÁÁ———— ——————— 
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This ratio was quite low for the German companies 
at 0.8 per cent. The rate of profit of companies 
incorporated in other foreign countries averaged 
4.3 per cent. - А 
Indian Subsidiaries of Foreign Companies: Apart 
from carrying on business activities through branches, 
the other form of organisation which bodies corporate 


. make use of to function in other countries is through ` 


a subsidiary In а bolding-subsidiary relation- 
Ship, the control rests.with the holding company and 
in this regard this form of organisation is not different. 
from the other, namely, branches of foreign companies, 
except that the control is exercised at the place of 
operation and not from headquarters. However, 
unlike thé branches of foreign companies, subsidiaries 
are not invariably wholly foreign-owned and may 
have local shareholding as well. Nearly 63 per cent 
of subsidiaries at work in this country as on March 
31, 1969, come under the latter category with varying 
degrees of local participation. Further, the foreign 
subsidiaries have in this country to get.themselves 
: registered under the Companies Act in much the 
same way as any other Indian company and are like 
the latter subject to the same regulatory provisions of 
the Act. 
7 There were as on March 31, 1969, 223 subsidiaries 


` 


of foreign companies functioning in this country. 
Of these, 32 were subsidiaries of foreign companies 
recognised as such under the Companies Act (vide 
Section 591) that is, they were subsidiaries of branches 
of foreign companies established in India, while 
191 were direct subsidiaries of companies incorporat- 
ed abroad having no branches operating in the this" 
‘country. 

Companies of UK origin had the largest number 
of subsidiaries in this country, 152 out of a total of 
223 subsidiaries of foreign companies, while the second 
largest number of subsidiaries, 33, belonged to com- 
panies incorporated in USA (Table 5). These are 
also the two countries which had the largest number. 
of companies operating in this country through their 
branches as on March 31, 1970. Between themselves 
they accounted for about 83 per cent of the total 
number of Indian subsidiaries at work as on March 
31,1969. The Swiss companies had 12 Indian sub- 
sidiaries, Swedish companies had 9, West German 
companies 3 and Canadian companies 2, Com- 
panies incorporated in Japan, Panama, Denmark, 
Australia, Bahama Islands, Holland and Hungary 
had one Indian subsidiary each. 


(To be continued) 
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INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES—COUNTRYWISE POSITION AS ON MARCH 31, 1969 


M 


(Rs in crores) 





Indian Subsidiary 





Foreign Holding ` 





Percentage of Percentage of 

Companies Companies paid-up capital paid-up capital 

Name of Foreign Country ri Total ma owned by invested in India 

| . No Paid-up Assets No Capital held foreign to total assets 
Capital in Indian sub- companies of subsidiary | 

te sidiaries companies ` 
|| UK dac) мш. 182 157.4 713.5 134 104.3 66.3 | 14.6 
USA : Vi d 33 24.5 177.5 . 31 18.4 75.1 ‚104 
Switzerland gs С 12 14.6 660 11 , 99 68.1 - 1454 
Sweden 7 '9 109 45 6 6.3 57.8 14.1 
West Germany 5 16-265. 5 A3 575 2164 
. ay & 3 1.6 52 _ 2 1.6 100.0 . 808 
«+ Canada ms 2 12.4 483 . 2 7.8 . 629 162 
Japan Kec E 1 1.6 24 1 _ 16 1000 66.7 
_ Panama ` | , 1 3.9 1.5 . 1 3.0 76.9 - 26.1 
"Denmark 1 0.5 17 | 05 1000 294 
Australia RA е 0.3 04 1 0.2 66.7 ^ ' 80.0 
Bahama Islands... " 1 1.8 9.8 1 12 66.7 12.2 
“Holand 70 T xi. ua AAG 24. 1 2.5 69.4 из 

Hungary е Pe 1 0.03 0001 I 00 667 . Negligible 

wd Ie . Total 223: 2407 11294 198 1618 67.2 ^— M3 
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Zionism 


EMIL TOOMA 


` AA ideological conference con- 
vened by the World Zionist 


." Workers’ Movement was held in 


Jerusalem last August.: In the 
words of that organizátion's gene- 
ral secretary, Itzhak Korn,.the 
conference was  necessitated by 
“the need to give a rebuff to our 
opponents, who oppose Zionism, 
the state of Israel and Judaism". 
Korn has made it clear that the 
opponents are “the Left in the 
, Western countries", who include 
many Jewish young people. The 
conference called “Чо popularize 
in every way the workers’ Zionist 
movement", considering such. 


Author is member of the Political . 


Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Israel and 
Editor-in-chief of А] Ittaihad. 
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popularization the best way of 
achieving success-in the struggle 
against anti-Zionists, 

It stressed that the movement 
“indicates the road to the Jewish 
youth, trying to find a way out of 
the confusion and uncertainty 
in which they live". The confer- 
ence proposed an appeal to young 
Jews in Western countries to 
emigrate to Israel to “join the 


ranks of builders of the state and 


to help the creation of the Zionist 
socialist (!) society". 

Zionism, the creation of the 
big reactionary bourgeoisie, has 
worked out for its practical pur- 
poses the so-called “workers” 
ideology. This has been done to 
attract to its banners the Jewish 
working people. 

It is widely known that the 
cornerstone of the ideology of 
Zionism worked out by Leo 
Pinsker, the author of Self Emanci- 
pation, and Theodor Herzl, the 
author of The Jewish State, was 
the idea according to which Jews 
live everywhere in “exile” (galut). 
Pinsker and. Herzl alleged that it 
gives rise to hatred and alien- 
ation, that anti-Semitism will 
disappear as soon as the Jews 
"scattered throughout the world" 
gather in their own state. 

The call to the “exiles” consti- 
tuting one “extra-territorial na- 
tion" to gather together is one of 
the main slogans of Zionism. 
After the appearance of the state 
of Israel the World Zionist 
Organization (WZO) has consi- 
dered practical realization of that 
slogan to be its main task. 

When the-decisive role in this 
movement, however, passed into 
the hands of the American Zioni- 
sts, the idea of “exiles” was shaken 
to its foundation. The US Zioni- 
sts refused to acknowledge their 
living in “exile”, considering not 
Israel but the United States to 
be their homeland. 

at evoked a number of 
idological disputes and, despite 
the efforts of the Israeli leaders 
such as -Веп Gurion, the US 


has shown that, despite all the 
adversities and privations, the 
US Jews have achieved such a 
status, wealth, power and freedom 
as have not been known by the 
Jews scattered in other parts of the 
world, That makes possible to 
come to the conclusion that to 
America the term ‘galut’ (exile) is 
not applicable.” It goes without 
saying that he meant Jew-capita- 
lists, and not workers and all 
those who belong to the exploit- 
ed sections of society. 

The American Jewish Com- 
munity is now divided into two 
groups poles apart. One of them 
includes the capitalists, suppor- 
ting the military adventures of 
the Nixon administration, and the 
other, the working people, who are 
in the ranks of fighters against 
the Vietnam war and Washin- 
gton's aggressive policy in general. 

And yet Zionism has accepted 
the point of view of the American 
Jews, according to which the USA. 
is their homeland. ‘This is clear, 
in part, from the fact that the 
World Jewish Congress proclaimed 
as its aim in the Jerusalem Pro- 
gramme adopted in 1968 “to 
gather together" not the "exiles" 
but simply the “Jewish people". 

Under such circumstances, the 
necessity has arisen of changing 
another important concept of 
Zionist ideology,the one about the 
exclusiveness of the Jewish nation. 
In 1964, Nahum Goldmann, then 
President of.the World Zionist 
Organization, in his speech at a 
meeting ofits executive committee, 

* gave the following definition of 
the “Jewish nation”: 

“The Jewish nation is an 
exclusive creation of history. It 
is a people, religion, race, the 
vehicle of a special civilization 

‘in the exclusive sense of these 
: Words, non-Jewish meanings of 
these words cannot correctly des- 
cribe the idea ‘the Jewish nation’ 
-... We must carry on irreconcilable 
struggle against the non-Jewish 
. world and even within the Jewish 
community itself for our right to 


Zionists have succeeded in having! live as a separate minority, which 


the basic principle of their teach- 
ing revised. 

One of the theorists of Zio- 
nism, Haim Yahil, speaking at a 
symposium in the Jewish Uni- 
versity, substantiated this revision 
in the following way: “History 


must not be identified either with 
a concrete regime or a concrete 
country.” 

Leaving alone the savour of 
"exclusiveness" and “superiority” 
of the Jews, which is quite chara~ 
cteristic of the Zionists’ world 
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outlook in general, mention 
‘should be made оѓ the appeal to 
the Jews, contained in this defini- 
‘tion, not fo identify themselves 
either with regimes or with coun- 
‘tries. . К 
The full meaning of these 
words becomes clear, if we com- 
pare them with the other items of 
the Jerusalem Programme, Among 
other aims of Zionism, the Pro- 
‘gramme proclaims “the unity of 
the Jewish people", their “сеп- 
trality", that is, “the dominating 
role of the state of Israel in the 
life of all Jews". f 
‘Thus, the.“right of the Jews 
_to live as a separate minority" 
proclaimed by Goldmann, with- 
out identifying themselves with 
concrete regimes, turns out in 
. fact to be the right to be associ- 
ated precisely with a concrete 
.regime, namely, with Israel. 


. Frank Explanation _ 


A frank explanation of this 
"centrality" of Israel can be found 
-in the speech the chairman of the 
Jewish Agency, Pinkus, made 
during the opening of the General 
Zionist Council in Jerusalem in 
February this year: ` "We want 
the Jewish people fully to identify 
‘themselves with the hard struggle 
-we (the Israelis) are waging.... 
This identification. presupposes 
not only financial support, it 
means the absolute readiness to 
fulfil any demand of Israel, an 
-active defence.of its policy, cre- 


ation of an atmosphere friendly. 


to it. It means struggle for Is- 
rael's political interests, even if 
such struggle runs counter to the 
interests of the country where 
the Jews live." 
This impudent appeal demands 
of the Jews, wherever they may 
.live, to identify themselves with 
the course of aggression and ex- 
pansion followed by the Israeli 
ruling circles. There is no need 
` to say that it fully corresponds to 


‘the interests of the American. 


Zionists, to the interests of Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

Events in the Middle East 
offer further proof that the ex- 
pausionist policy of the “Israeli 
ruling circles, continued aggres- 
sion against the Arab countries, 
actually correspond to the interests 


of US imperialism and not at : 
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` paper 


all to the interests of the Israeli 
people, still less to the interests 
of the Jews in other countries. 

This is not concealed in Israel 
itself. The ‘newspaper  Yediot 
Aharanoth carried an article by 
` Ben Porat on August 14 this year 
devoted to the “peacemaking” 
‘mission of the USA in the Middle 
East. The author says: “Тһе 
honourable president (Nixon) 
ignores the sad facts that many 
hundreds of young Israelis paid 


with their lives or mutilation for. 


the Suez Canal to remain closed. 
The closing of the canal, how- 
ever, serves and most of all the 
interests of the United States.” 

More frankly this service of 
Israel was commented upon by US 


scientist Albert Sabin, who now. 


heads the Weizmann Institute in 
Rehovoth, Israel. In his inter- 
view to the- Government news- 
Al-Anba, he 


ask for military deliveries from 
the USA but the United States 
that must pay to Israel for the 
help." 

Washington does pay, by sup- 
plying Israel.with everything it 
needs to defend the interests of 
American'imperialism in the Mid- 
dle East. And Israel continues 
rendering "services" to its patron, 
hoping not without reasons tbat 
these services will be generously 
paid for in the future as well. 

Let us recallin this connection 
the words of US Deputy Defence 
Secretary David Packard. He 
stated in the journal Jewish Ob- 
server and Middle East Review: 
“We must give or sell to them 
(Israel) the arms necessary to 
enable them to bear the tremen- 
dous burden we have laid on 
them." 


Gloomy Forecasts 


In the light of all this, both 
Israel's “centrality”, which is be- 
ing incessantly preached today as 
-опе of the cornerstones of the 


“ideology of Zionism, and Pinkus' 


call for the total defence of the 
"Israeli battle" have, in fact, 
become an instrument of the 
policy of US imperialism and a 
defence of the course followed 
by- Israel's ruling circles in agree- 
ment with the US monopolies. 

In the United States itself, 


said: “Т. 
' think it is not Isreal that must 


the number of young Jews who 
are aware of the danger with 


which Zionism is fraught, is in- . 


cessantly growing. This has be- 
come especially clear after they 
have understood that the Israeli 
ruling circles disguise their ex- 
pansionism апа aggression by 
different Zionist slogans, such as, 


- “we shall free the land of ‘our 


ancestors." : 

Admitting this fact, M. Baron, 
chief of the department for youth 
affairs of the Jewish Agency, 
said on his return from the USA 
in October 1968: “The situation 
at present is grievous, forecasts 
for the foreseeable future are 
gloomy. Not many of our ‘glori- 
ous youth follow us and only 
few persons remain devoted to 
Judaic religion, to Zionism, to 
the state of Israel" He also 
added that this youth is concerned 
about Vietnam and racialism in 
the USA. Е 
. The Jewish youth of the Uni- 
ted States, that is now taking an 
increasingly active part in the 
political struggle of its country, 
has become especially aware of 
the danger of Zionism after it 
has learnt about the Zionists" 
support of Nixon's policy in 
Vietnam. As is known, this sup- 
port received. official confirmation 
in the form of the disgraceful 
telegram sent by Prime Minister 
Golda Meir to President Nixon 
approving of the US aggression 


in Indochina. 


Zionism started its vigorous 
activity in alliance with -British 
imperialism. Today it, is being 
manipulated by the US mono- 
polies, adapting and using for 
their purposes its practices. and 
ideology. : 
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PRESS CODE : WHO BELLS THE CAT? (Continued from page 13) 


about. groups; generalisations 
based on the behaviour of an 
individual or a small number 
of individuals are inevitably un- 


Where there is potential for 
communal tension there should 
be a constant effort to investi- 
gate and expose the underlying 
causes. Advertisements of an 
unfair discriminating nature 
should not be accepted. Editors 
have a responsibility for the tone 
and truth of the letters columns. 
Editorial comment, however 
benign, does not compensate 
for the harm done by publishing 
false or misleading news or harm- 
ful speeches. Journalists should 
always use cool and moderate 
language, especially in head- 
lines; no concession should be 
made to rhetoric; lurid and gory 
details should be avoided. 

In mixed. societies where extra- 
territorial loyalties are often al- 
leged and are a cause ‘of tension, 
great care should be taken about 
stories imputing interference by 
a foreign power unless it is clearly 
established. The traditional news- 
paper standards of checking 
for accuracy should be applied 
with even greater rigour in any 
stories involving ethnic, religious 
or communal groups. Rum- 
ours should not be published. 
When violence has broken out, 
the role of Government in the 
supply of information is crucial; 
a close working relationship bet- 
ween the press and the Govern- 
ment is essential. 

The PIB-PH team has sub- 
stituted the examples provided 
in the Davao guidelines with 
local ones relating to recent riot 
situations in some parts of the 
country. It would of course be 
unfair not to mention that the 
‘PIB-PIL combination has made 
some additions, too, although 
are mostly in the.nature of elabo- 
ration. 

| For example: “Sanctity is still 
attributed to the printed word.... 
Use of banner and bold head- 
lines as well as unbalanced news 


display often has an undesirable. 


effect on the public....Harping 
on particular issues day in and 
day out can create dangerous 
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and unhealthy susceptibilities.... 
Playing up police difficulties while 
a crisis is on may result in under- 


mining public confidence... Over- 


emphasis on Government inade- 
quacies in handling a crisis and 
making serious allegations of 
partiality against it during the 
riot period may undermine public 
morale and faith....Irresponsible 
and inflammatory reports can 
have disastrous effects." And so 
on. ` 


War-time Legacy 


With each formulation a sug- 
gestion for action is provided. 
But these are mostly covered in 
a separate note entitled "Arrange- 
ments and Principles of Flow 
of Information to the Media 
during Disturbances.” The call 
here is for “positive steps to build 
up information channels on re- 
gular basis with the press during 
crisis sitnations." 

The “positive step" suggested 
is the setting up of a standing 
committee of local editors and 
senior journalists, with whom the 
available official information is 
to be shared “in order to ensure 
that officially released information 
meets the criteria of credibility, 
authenticity, speed and complete- 
ness.” It is made quite obvious 
that the inspiration for this bril- 
liant idea has come from the war- 
time press advisory committees 
set up by the colonial power, 
although the limitations of the 
parallel must also be pretty 
obvions. 

While there can be no objec- 
tion to journalists being associated 
with the speedy and proper pre- 
sentation of news in à crisis, 
it is easy enough to see that in a 
fast developing situation, as in 
the case of a communal riot, 


a committee of the kind suggest- ` 
ed is hardly likely to prove effica- 


cious. On the other hand, the 
chances are that the committee 
will become the target of attack 
instead of the Government—a 
prospect which surely professional 
journalists will not look forward 
to with cheer. 

The PIB-PII team would per- 
haps have rendered more useful 


service if it had investigated how 
far the powers available to the 
authorities under the existing 
laws have been, utilised to deal 
firmly with newspapers and. perio- 
dicals which have made it their 
business to spread communal 
hatred and suspicion in a variety 
of ways and which are plainly 
guilty of inciting one community 
to violence against another. 

Instead of copying the Davao 
“guidelines” and culling out sub- 
stitute examples from sections 
of the Indian Press, the team could 
well have made a study of news- 
papers and periodicals engaged 
1n systematic and unabashed com- 
munalpropaganda. At the same 
time, it could have drawn atten- 
tion to the provisions of the 
law under which the Government 
could have taken action against 
the guilty papers. 


Legal Shortcomings 


It could also have devoted 
some thought to the shortcomings 
in prevailing laws in this matter 
and made concrete suggestion 
for amending the laws concerned 
or introducing new legislation. 
And it could have paid attention 
to the political parties and para- 
military organisations which pro- 
pagate communal ideas and are 
given to organising and training 
cadres on fascist lines. This 
would have been relevant be- 
cause it is these parties and organi- 
sations that are behind the mis- 
chief in the news and comments 
columns of certain newspapers 
and journals in the country. 

Jt is necessary to point this out 
because those passing for jour- 
nalists who are deliberately eng- 
aged in spreading the communal 
poison are hardly the ones to be 
influenced іп any way by “codes” 
of this kind. Decent professional 
journalists are already careful to 
a large extent, though it undou- 
btedly is necessary to draw atten- 
tion to occasional lapses—even 
which can well be the result of 
directions from “above”. 

If the mere formulation of a 
code can change the situation for 
the better, this should have hap- 
pened immediately after the Press 
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Commission report was published 


and we would not have had the 
recentexperiences from which the 
PIB-PII team has dráwn liberally. 
What is required in fact is action 


against communal propaganda, - 


Whether in the press or on the 
platform or even in. bylanes. 


However, there is little to - 


quarrel with in respect of the 
long-term progratnme content the 
team has outlined for the benefit 
of the media. But here, too, the 
crucial question is: how will these 


— 


lost grourid. Evei if these parties 
contést as the SVD; and assuming 


that théy retain their 1969 State . 


Assémbly mid-term poll voting 
strength, they can at best mobilise 
about 35 per cent of votés. As 
agdinst this, the ruling Congress 
too will be able to ‘mobilise 35 
to 40 per cent of the votes, though 
oñ thé basis of the last election 
figurés, its voting strength should 
be less than 30 per cent. But 
the popularity of Smt Gandhi 
is a major factor in its favour, 


and this itself would add between ^ 


5 to 10 pér cent of votes. 

- It would thus be seen that the 
fight between the Congress (R) 
and SVD constituents would 


unex¢eptiofiable formulations be. 
translated into practice? 

The talented team which has 
produced so big a document 
has no answér to this question. 
And without such an answer 
the new “code” has little meaning 
or significance, кш the draft- 
smen may feel quite contented 
that they have done a wonderful 
job. 

Н must also be noted. that the 
PIB, which has enthusiastically 





participated in the exércise, is 


hot, known for its Cooperation 


with the press even in regard to 
legitimate flow of information. 
Journalists who had to deal 
with this publicity agency of the 


Union Government. during the. 


several emergencies ій the coun: 
try—including the armed conflicts 


with China and Pakistati~know . 


to their cost that it obsirücted the 
flow of news instead ‘of helping 
"it. Whether the PIB will chaiige 
its Ways, is another question left 
unánswered i in the docament. 


DECISIVE BATTLES AHEAD (Continued froin page 12) 


be even if the Congress (Ку decides 
to go it alone. 

The picture will 
change towards a resounding vic- 
tory if the Congress (В) goes in 
foi: principled poll adjustments 
with the RPI, the CPI and the PSP 
which are its possible allies." In 
the last Assembly mid-term poll, 
these three parties together secured 
8 per cént of the votes. In the 
last Cok Sabha elections, these 
three parties secured 10 per cent 
of the total votes cast, which is 
not an insignificant figure. 

The Congress (R), therefore, 
should not allow these votes to 
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radically | 


férence. 


be dissipated. The progressive 
votes should be pooled if Right 
téaction is to be combatted in UP. 

There are other complex fac- 


- tors like casteism and communa- 


lista which affect the voters’ pre- 
For instance, the Mus- 
lim votes in western UP will be 
divided between the League and 
the Congress(R). The BKD and 
it$ leader Sri Charan Singh may 
posé as the champion of the back- 
ward classes. Harijans may be. 


physically prevented from exercis- . 


ing their franchise in some parts: 
of western ОР, as was seen in 
the 1969 elections to the State 
Assembly. 

But these are not going to 
affect the pattern of voting. in 
the Congress (R) takes care in 
time to pool the anti-Rightist 
votes. The Congress (R) in that 


- case сап even secure Independent 


votes which account for 7 per 
cent of the total votes. . 

It is likely that. the SVD 
constituents may. never.come to 
terms on the distribution of seats 
and the combination would break. 
But UP is а crucial battleground 
for the Rightist parties, and so 


thé Congress (R) cannot afford 


to be complacent. 

In view of the fact that the 
countryside in UP is still largely 
feudal in- outlook, ii would be 
wrong to assume that far-reaching 
political changes during the past 

eighetenmonths that virtually 
shook the country has had its 
réverberations, in there motést 
corners of UP too. There is, of 
Course, a new, üpsurge which 


would - benefit the. Congress (R): 


if it sheds the illusion it can 


Р défeat tlie Rightist forces in UP 


on iis own strength. 
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Kerala: 
Tourist - 
Destination 
Area 


T. K. DIVAKARAN 


NTIL а, few years ago, it would 

have sounded incredible if 
any one mentioned "Tourism" 
as an industry. But times.have 
changed and economic thought 
has enlarged to take into its fold 
the irrefutable facts of human 


‘behaviour. 


‘Tt is no exaggeration to say 
that perhaps tourism and its 
associated activities hold out the 
best chance for the developing 


‘nations to stabilise their economy 


with the minimum of time and 


' energy. The near-miraculous econo- 


mic stability achieved. by the post- 


.war European nations like Spain, 
. . Italy and even Lebanon, has been - 


largely by attracting foreign tou- 


Author is Minister for Tourism, 
Government of Kerala. 
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capability for 


rists in ever-growing numbers. 

Those who have the time, 
money and convenience to go 
round half the world in search 
of sun-and-sand, are in their 
millions in-the affluent nations 
and they hold the promise for a 
better tomorrow for many parts 
of Africa and Asia. The inter- 
national collaborations seen in 
the many high-rise high-price 
hotel units coming up.in Delhi, 
Bombay and Calcutta are clear 
indications that the age of the 
Jumbo planes augurs well for 
Indian tourism. 


The inclination of the Central 


Government to allow these foreign- 
collaboration deals and also the 
relaxations in the permission 
granted for charter flights are 
further proof that our thinking 
is progressing on right lines. It 
is, at the same time, a matter for 
national pride that the Indian 
hotel industry now boasts of a 
planning and 
organising large-scale units even 


„abroad as in Ceylon, Singapore 


or Tran. 

A growing science or industry 
needs a new vocabulary or "jar- 
gon”, to put it in more common 
usage. "Destination-tourism"— 
that is what everyone looks 
forward to these days. А tourist 
who touches a score of cities on 
a six-week global tour is still 
very evident at the international 
airports. But, perhaps, equally 
strong is the contingent of one-, 
track-minded visitors who have 
only one reason for travel—that 
is to reach some place, pre-deter- 
mined, specifically to spend, say, 
5-10 days at a warm clean beach 
or а snow-covered hill resort. 

It is the latter group which is 
likely to grow in numbers as the 
years pass and jumbo jets bring 
air-travel within easy reach of the 
middle class especially as charter- 
fliphts. Unlike a visitor on a 
whirlwind tonr, the destination- 
tourist requires a little more 
carefully planned. travel-plant at 
the point of stay, to hold him 
longer there and keep him happy 
and contented. 

To take Kovalam in 'Kerala, 
for example, the visitors who 
want to arrive in India and take 
in the sun at the beach would 
first of all like to land their char- 
tered jumbo or Caravelle right 


on the beach, or at least within 
a half-hour drive of it. A change 
of plane at Bombay or Madras, 
and that too from a larger one to 
a smaller kind, would be frowned 
upon. : 
So, a jet airport nearby is 
a pre-requisite. So is a four- 
lane top-speed motor way con- 
necting the airport with the sea- 
resort. And, once they reach 
Kovalam, everything needs to be 
laid-on with an eye for a redcarpet 
welcome and provision of allcrea- 
ture-comforts at a sensible price. 
A stay of 5-10 days at a place 
means that even a lover of the sea 
would want a change of scenery 
to lend spice to life at the beach. 
A cultural centre with shows of 
crisply edited Kathakali and other 
local art forms, a clean massage- 
cum-oil-bath Ayurvedic facility, 
a Yoga institute offering a con- 
densed course of training in the 
science and practice of yoga— 
these are some of the various 
side attractions already planned 
as focal centres of interest in the 
Kovalam sea resort complex. 
Taking in the next larger 
segment of development, we may 
rightly examine the possibilities 
augmenting side attractions or 
satellite developments—places that 
could be easily reached from 
Kovalam, to offer a wider variety 


of attractions. 


The nucleus of a wild life 
sanctuary around Neyyar Dam, 
a hydrofoil service to the nearest 
islands in the Indian Ocean, an 
extended inland water-cruise to 
Varkala or Quilon a short trek 
and a hill-drive say to Ponmudi 
or Palaruvi, an interesting cul- 
tural evening or visit to a typical 
Kerala home for a Malayali 
dinner—these are only some of 
the possibilities. 

The wild life sanctuary around 
Periyar Lake, the beautiful bat- 
hing beaches of  Thirumulla- 
waram, Bekkal and Elimalai, the 
vast expanses of Ashtamudi and 
Vembanad lakes with their un- 
limited fishing possibilities, the 
charm of a leisurely cruise, say, 
from Alleppey to Kumarakom 
or around. the little islands around 
Cochin, these too are some of the 
many opportunities we have far 
development into chief tourist 
attractions in Kerala. 

In plonning and executing 


/ projects for the welfare of foreign- 
exchange-offering visitors . from 
'abroad, we cannot. afford. to lose 


sight of the ever-growing number . 


of | home or internal tourists. The 
7 value in terms of emotional. inte- ~ 
gration fostered by région-to-re- 
gion visits by workers, labourers, 
students, teachers and pilgrims 


is, no less important to tbe well - 


being of the country as, say, the 
monetary value of foreign ex- 
change earned from international 
visitors. 

Even looked. did anecono- 
mic viewpoint, the comparatively ' 
large outlay of men, materials and 

‘time on development 


shopping arcadés etc. cannot be 
justified solely based on random 
or periodical patronage from 
: foreign visitors. 
-All visitors from гай аге 
“not necessarily from the top 
income: brackets demanding five- 
star hotels and air-conditioned 
luxury wherever they go. 
dents and youngsters on a shoe- 
string budget hitching a free-ride 
or wanting to work for their 


А 


days. 
tories like those proposed by the 
Youth Hostel movement at Veli 


in Trivandrum near the present’ 
Boat Club will go a. ‘long way 10. 


.of the 
infra-structure of tourism—roads, 
airports, railways, hotels, boats,. 


Stu-: 


board are a common sight these. 
Reasonably good dormi-' 


VE 


provide, this felt need. 

Camping. grounds for trailers 
and mobile ‘homes. may also be 
required as the Asian Highway 
comes into being and the present- 
"day trickle of*à motor caravan 
'or a lone road-traveller grows 
‘into a'steady stream of two-way 
traffic from Bangkok to. T eheran 
and.vice versa. . 

We-are fortunate dn Kerala 
when it comes 10 "providing facili- 
ties for motor-tourists. ғ Even 
though pressure on land is per- 
haps the greatest i in Keralà than 
іп ће whole ОЁ India, many.of aur. 
Tourist Büngàlows. like: those--at 
Cape. Comorin; Quilon, Alwaye 
and Trichur, have .ample grounds 
for parking lots: and -connected - 
facilities. ‘In’ many others - like, 
those-at Kozhikode,. or Malam- 
puzha;: Governmient-owned lands. 
are available ‘nearby ‘for planned 
development: , 

Та many. tourist. centres, the 
erstwhile .palaces and ` Соуегп- 
ment--houses,: which have been 
convertéd- into a chain of tourist 
bungalow ‘provide. the: basic 
‚ Structure. of. tourist: ‘accomimoda- 
tion ій the; State. Added to these 
аге the private:. sector hotels in. 
"places ` like" Calicut, . Cochin," 
Quilon,~ Kotiayam ` and. Trivan- 
drum and the units of the Kerala. 
"Tourism Development” -Corpora- 

‚Чой at M US "and. Thek- 











highest level. 
were launched in the past- to 
bring pressure on the Birlas to 
end-the pollution. But so for 
nothing . has been done in this 
regard. 


"Ihe mill at Amlai is licensed. is” Strictly ` required .to release: 
to produce finished material of: 


5,000 tons per month, whereas 


in utter violation of the same, ' 


itis producing almost double the 
` quantity mentioned in agreement. 
' А major part of the excess pro- 


duction of the finished goods do. 
not see light of the day and ` the: 
transaction. of this takes place: 
in secret and in generally trans-- 
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Several agitations . 


kady, and, of course, the Kovalam 
complex ‘under the Indian Touri- 
sm Development Cotporation. 
With all these positive factors, 
я sad fact was brought to notice 
recently. 1115 said that the chain 


is only as strong as its weakest 
link. Wé were looking forward 


to the visit. of.the United Nations 
Expert Team om Tourism as’ сац 
occassion for the exchange of 
useful information and also gain- 


ing insight into the workings of: 


tourism development in the inter- 
national field. But the visit had 
to be cancelled at the last minute 
due to dislocation of air traffic. 


Relief planes like Boeings and’ 


Caravelles flew’ schedules to the 
bigger airports but Trivandrum 
could not be air-linked sincé the 
airport could not handle the 
bigger craft. 

This points out to the impera- 
tive requitement of its full deve- 
lopment in the, context of charter 
flights that seem-to be the shape 
of things to come. А A concérted 
and strenuous effort needs to be 
made by all—not only the State 
and Central Government but 
also the people; the voluntary 
agencies, the students, the trade 
and the préss—to see that Kova- 
lam brings out Kerala as a focal 
point for destination-tourism. 
That would be an asset to the 
country as а whole. 








" Бог ‘out: of he area in trucks. ` 


. Thus А: huge amount of income- 
tax andsales tax is evaded.” 

The*firm moves regularly the 

. half finished: “paper pulp to its sis- 

ter concern -in- Orissa, though it 


finished^pulp from the mill at 
Amlai.'Bywthis, it is; able: to 
achiéve базу. ‘transport to feed the 
sister concern’. ‘and . create artifi- 
- cial shortages of raw material. ` 
The mémoranduin also makes 


reference to the perpetual loss. 
caused, by: {һе Birlas to the Rail- 
At has alleged’ that the = 


ways. ` 
Es E V. 


om 
As 
: 


mill d detairis а number of wagons . 


'in its premises for days together 
and does not release them till, 


they are loaded again. 
'- [tis Sri Dalmia'sclaim that the 


total amount amassed by the ` 


Birlas by manipulating fixation 
of royalty at low rates, by eva- 


‘ding various taxes, and by not 
solving pollution problem is more ` 


than Rs 20 crores, which is the 
,total' cost of the mill. Thus, 
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KASHMIR: 


Sheikh Misses the Bus 


Time to Quit Commonwealth 
Poll Prospects in Andhra, Mysore, 
Tamil Nadu O Basic Determinants 
in West Pakistan О Anglo - US 
Military Bases. іп Indian Ocean 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism 1s, however, 
| something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy. of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Time to Quit 


Bese Prime Minister Edward Heath’s perfor- 
! marice during his recent visit to New Delhi has 
only helped to underline-the untenable nature of the 
‘so-called. Commonwealth of Nations and the absur- 
dity of non-aligned India continuing to be part of 
this conglomeration of incompatibles which is pro- 


- ving exceedingly harmful to the cause of international ' 


'cooperation and peace, Heath has made it clear 
“that considerations of mutuality within the Common- 
wealth. will not be allowed by his country to prevail 
‘over John Bull’s imperial interests and ambitions, 
the foremost of which is to make up for lost empire 
‘by basking in the glory of the exploits of American 
imperialism in Africa and Asia. 

The most striking illustration of Britain’s attitude 
is provided, by Heath’s dogged insistence on supply- 
ing arms to racist South Africa consciously endanger- 
ing the independence and integrity of neighbouring 
black nations in that continent and deliberately 
assisting the apartheid regime to suppress the black 
majority within South Africa. Unlike Wilson who at 
least entertained doubts about the scope of the 
Simonstown agreement, Heath is utterly convinced 
that itis Britain’s obligation to arm the racist regimes 
in South Africa and Rhodesia to the teeth. АП the 

- spurious arguments advanced by the British Premier 
‘do not hide {һе fact that the aim of the arms sales 
is to maintain a white bastion in the African conti- 
nent-for_the purpose of ensuring domination over 

“the black nations and for this reason to crush the 
struggles of African peoples to liberate themselves 
‘from colonialism’ as in.Mozambique and Angola. 
The'threat posed to the independent nations of Africa 
by the fascist white regimes is too obvious to need 
reiteration. 

It is no secret that despite a whole series of United 
Nations resolutions and sanctions the British have 
consistently assisted the racist regime in South Africa 
in a hundred ways, in utter defiance of the world 
body and world public opinion. It'is well known 
that the old imperialist powers have time and again 
ganged up to reduce UN mandates to a mockery 
in the case of South Africa as well as of South-West 
Africa which the former bolds in illegal bondage. 
That Britain is the foremost among the defenders 
of the racists in the UN forums is a matter of record. 

In these circumstances, no one in this country 
will be taken in by Edward Heath's attempt to raise 
the bogey of growing Soviet influence in the Indian 
Ocean region. И is quite possible that he made use 
of his visit to this country at his own request 
on the eve of the mid-term elections to do 
some propaganda on behalf of Western stooges 
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against the Soviet Union, the calculation being 
that his pronouncements can be utilized by the 
reactionary forces in India in their campaign to deni- 
grate the USSR and other Socialist countries as part 
of their bid to end India’s policy of non-alignment 
and push the country into the Western camp. 

Having misused the Indian Ocean for imperialist 
purposes for two centuries, Britain has come to believe 
that the region is its private property now to be shared 
with its senior partner in world exploitation. the 
United States. It has not yet dawned. upon the rulers 
of Britain that the Indian Ocean area is nobody's 
private preserve and that the nations in the region 
have the right to ensure that their freedom is not 
threatened by big-power military presence. Talk 
about Diego Garcia being planned as a mere communi- 
cations base will not wash in the light of the menacing 
presence of the US Seventh Fleet and the unprece- 
dented military atrocities committed by the US in 
South-east Asia. Heath’s argument merely amounts 
to the unacceptable proposition that the policing of 
the Indian Ocean should be taken up in earnest by 
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the US, now that Britain is too weak to do the job. 
The Asian nations’ answer is that both the Western 
Powers must get ont so that the Asian nations may 
live in freedom, without fear of military conflicts 
being forced. upón them. i . 
The independent riations of Africa and Asia 
have accepted economic assistance from the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries because, unlike 
the Western Powers, these countries never tried to gain 
economic domination over the recipients of aid. but, 
on the other hand, planned and carried out their 
‘assistance programmes in such a manner as to help 
the emergent nations achieve self-reliance and. deve- 
lop independent economies. India's experience in 
this regard is eloquent enough. While the US and 
Britain have concentrated on exploiting the least 
“assistance to further their global military strategy 
of encircling the Socialist countries and establish, 
if possible, a regime subservient to themselves, as in 
South Korea and- South Vietnam, the Socialist 
countries’ aid has been directed to providing a power- 
ful industrial infrastructure capable. of nourishing 
a sturdy and independent economy. Bokaro is an 
example; so is the Aswan Dam in the UAR. There 
is no evience of any kind of military threat from the 
Soviet Union; this is purely a fabrication intended 
to provide a plausible pretext for strengthening the 
‘American military presence, with toothless Britain 
hanging on to Uncle Sam’s coat-tails, 

-1 The Western aim is merely to subvert all attempts 
to build an area of peace in the Indian Ocean region 
so that peaceful economic development of the countries 
in the region may be ensured. The Western aim, 
too, is to make mutual economic cooperation among 

the countries of the region impossible by using one 
against another for their own purposes, so that they 
can continue to exploit these countries without 
obstruction. 

. That Britain looks upon the Commonwealth as 
no more than a convenient tool to further its own 
interests is evident from its unconcern over Com- 
monwealth countries’ protests and appeals over its 
proposed entry into the EEC. Driven entirely by 
selfish interests, Britain is in the first place using the 
Commonwealth connection as a bargaining counter; 


secondly, once it gains entry it plans to use the ad- 
vantages it derives as a member of the Common- 
wealth to wring out larger profits from trade with the 
other EEC countries. Even in purely economic terms, 
leaving aside the moral, India and other Common- 
wealth countries stand to gain by dealing directly 
with the BEC countries, for this would mean saving 
of the middleman's commission which Britain hopes 
to corner. It is the Commonwealth connection that 


'comes in the way of moves towards such fruitful 


independent countries. 

There àre indeed other reasons too why India 
should sever the Commonwealth link without hesita- 
tion. From the time India and Pakistan came into 
being the British game has been to keep the two 
countries permanently in. conflict—an extension into 
the new era of the notorious policy of divide and rule. 
The mischievous role played by Britain in tlie United 
Nations over the disputes between the two countries 
is well known to the people of this country. Nor 
have they forgotten that but for the firm stand taken 
by the Soviet Union, the Western Powers would have 
succeeded in their aim of keeping the sub-continent 
tied to their apron-strings. At every stage in the 
last two decades and more Britain has played a part 
inimical to India and to the cause of peace and 
goodwill in the sub-continent. That even now thereis 
no intention of abandoning this sinister role has been 
proved by Heath’s statements in Rawalpindi recently 
about Kashmir. The purpose of the statement was 
patently to assure the hawks in Pakistan that Britain 
continues to back them; else there was no justifica- 
tion for the Prime Minister of one country to ques- 
tion the status of a part of another country, however 
obliquely. ; 

Sheer self-respect, as also self-interest, therefore, 
demand that India should quit the Commonwealth 
without a second thought. The threat of a joint US- 
British arms build-up in the Asian region, the nefarious 
plot to keep the African nations subservient and the 
attempt to make Asia the cockpit of a super-power 
confrontation are equally powerful reasons: why 
we should discard the Commonwealth label which 
indeed has become a badge of shame. 


arrangements beneficial to India and other newly 
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Т tragic events in Kashmir 

culminating in the ban on 
Plebiscite Front and the extern- 
ment order on Sheikh Abdullah 
and his lieutenant, Mirza Afzal 
Beg, have evoked complex reac- 
tions in New Delhi circles, and 
it will take a long time to reach 
an objective appraisal .of these 
developments. 

The clap-trap attack on Smt 
Gandhi by the Jana Sangh dis- 
missing the whole episode as an 
election stunt is no doubt signi- 
ficant: in fact, it reflects the Jana 
Sangh’s embarrassment at the 
turn of events. One of its planks 
for election campaign would have 
been Kashmir, that the Prime 
Minister and her colleagues had 
been too soft to Sheikh Abdullah 
and were allowing anti-India 
forces to have a free field, because 
they happenced to be Muslims. 
This has been the theme of Jana 
Sangh’s campaign whether in 
Parliament or outside in the last 
few years. 

Now suddenly the Jana Sangh 
leaders find themselves deprived 
of this handy weapon, for they 
realise that, they can no longer 
attack the Prime Minister on the 
ground of harbouring anti-India- 
elements whether in Kashmir or 
any other part of the country. 
Naturally, on the eve of the most 
powerful election campaign that 
the Jana Sangh is getting ready 
for, its leaders should be sore 
being deprived of one of the very 
convenient planks of their poli- 
tical campaign against Smt Gan- 
dhi and ber party. 

At the other end, the CPM 
leadership has also expressed 
itself very strongly against 
the action taken against the 
Plebiscite Front, in fact, it 
has more or less taken the 
same position as the Jana Sangh 
that the entire episode is an elec- 
tion stunt. In its present obses- 
sion of Smt Gandhi’s politics, it 
was not unexpected that the CPM 
leadership should take such a 
posture, although it would per- 
haps have been the first to deno- 
unce the Government of India 
if Mirza Afzal Beg’s dream of an 
“independent Kashmir” had been 
nearer to materialisation. 

However, it would be wrong 
to underestimate the amount of 
confusion and adverse reaction 


that have come up in the wake of 
the ldtest Kashmir developments. 
The Government has had a fool- 
proof case against Sheikh Abdul- 
lah’s party for a very long time. 
For nearly a year the Plebiscite 
Front has been harping more on 
its anti-India stand than trying 
earnestly to adjust its previous 
stance to new realities in India. 
Sheikh Abdullah, when he 
was released, was expected to 
play a positive role in hammering 
out a solution of what he re- 
garded as the Kashmir problem. 
This was the reason which im- 
pelled Nehru in 1964 to release 
him despite the objection of many 
of his powerful collcagues; and it 
was the very same reason which 
later on led Nehru's daughter to 
give Sheikh Abdullah one morc 
chance in complete freedom 1o 


'play a purposeful role in the 


Indian politics. 

Incidentally, the latitude which 
Smt Gandhi's Government has 
extended to Sheikh Abdullah is 
almost unbelieveable; even the 
house in New Delhi where Sheikh 
was interned had been allotted 
to him without having to pay any 
rent; it is a minor matter. but it 
is also an example of the minu- 
test care with which the Govern- 
ment tried to approach the Sheikh 
sympathetically. In other words, 
he has been given Government 
hospitality to an extent which 
no other political leader in the 
country has enjoyed, not even 
the President of the Congress. 

The entire idea of letting 
Sheikh Abdullah having complete 
freedom to go wherever he liked 
and to participate in political 
activity totally unimpeded, was 
to give him an oppor tay to 
reorientate his followers away 
from the frustration born over the 
years and to actively cooperate 
in the building not only of Kash- 
mir but to intervene in the wider 
sphere of Indian politics. How- 
ever, the Sheikh’s record on this 
score has been disappointing. 

His narrow-groove approach 
has mainfested itself in many 
ways. For one thing, Sheikh 
Abdullah in all this time uptil 
today has taken hardly any in- 
terest in the momentous devclop- 
ments that have taken place in 
the politics of this country; prac- 
ticaly all parties and leaders in 
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the country have expressed them- 
selves on the split in the Congress 
but not Sheikh Abdullah and 
his veteran followers. 

When,he came out, it was 
expected that as one of the distin- 
guished leaders of the freedom 
struggle days, Sheikh Abdullah 
would play an important role 
in the wider national plane, parti- 
cularly when the old guards of the 
national movement had all de- 
parted. Even within the narrow- 
er framework of communal think- 
ing, the Indian Muslim com- 
munity did not find in Sheikh 
a leader who would help to weld 
different communities in the 
much-needed drive for national 
integration. 

The first National Integration 
Conference was held in Srinagar 
. but till today Sheikh Abdullah 

or his lieutenant has not been 
found to be making any postive 
Contribution towards national 
integration on the all-India scale. 
This was particularly expected 
of him since he was the leader 
of a movement which was a 
beacon light of communal har- 
mony and national integration, 
the bastion of secularism that the 
Kashmir Valley has been, provi- 
: ding the best possible argument 

against Pakistan's claims on it. 

On all this count, Sheikh 
Abdullah has disappointed a very 
large section of his supporters 
and admirers all over the coun- 
try. He has chosen to confine 
his: activities not only to the 
Valley of Kashmir but his mental 
ontlook has shown no wider 
horizon; he has been totally coop- 
ed up in the party politics of 
the Valley. In other words, his 
record in the last few years re- 
. sembles that of óne of the many 
provinicial satraps that strut about 
on.the stage of Indian politics 


today. 

Sbeikh Abdullah takes a lot 
of interest in happenings in Pakis- 
tan and he bas been most voci- 
ferous in demanding that the 
problem of Kashmir could be 
solved through Indo-Pak amity. 
The latest mass upheaval in Pakis- 
tan does notseem to have touched 
him in the way it should. have. 

He might have looked up to 
it more as strengthening his own 
lever of pressurising New Delhi 
than, as manifestation of mass 
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upsurge; in Mr Bhutto's land- 
slide victory and more so the 
Awami League's spectacular swee- 
ping success at the polls, Kashmir 
formed an insignificant part; in 
fact in East Pakistan it hardly 
came up during the election cam- 
paign. This should have opened 
the eyes of Sheikh Abdullah and 
his close associates that a new 
wind has been blowing not only 
in India but in Pakistan as well, 
and he must readjust to the 
changing times. 

The tragedy of Sheikh Abdul- 
lah has been tbat although he 
started his political career as a 
man of remarkable dynamism 
and perspicacity, in later years 
after Independence, particularly 
from the days which led to his 
first incarceration, he has not 
cared to change. Like the Old 
Man of the Sea, the world. does 
not seem to move for him. 

Had. Sheikh Abdullah inculca- 
ted this wider outlook among his 
followers, he could have the sup- 
port of the progressive forces in 
this country in working out an 
amicable understanding on Kash- 
mir. When he came out of intern- 
ment, he received warm wel- 
come from many sections of the 
Left, who were anxious that he 
should turn a new leaf: for, the 
Left understood that every un- 
helpful utterance of the Sheikh 
brings fresh grist to the mill of 
reactionary communalism in other 
parts of the country. 

But, again, Sheikh chose to 
ignore the Left and confined him- 
self to hobnobbing with elements 
with a dubious record or those 
who had become a spent force 
in Indian politics. There was 
hardly any rapport between 
Sheikh Abdullah and his associ- 
ates and the entire spectrum of 
progressive opinion in this coun- 
try, and for this the Sheikh has 
to bear the major share of the 
blame. 

It was not that New Delhi 
has been intolerant towards the 
Sheikh from the very beginning; 
rather, it was the other way round. 
It may be recalled here that Smt 
Gandhi was under great pressure 
against treating the Sheikh with 
sympathy and consideration that 
she did when he came out of 
internment; she deliberately chose 
to ignore some of the very offen- 


sive pronouncements of Sheikh 
Abdullah, which certainly Lal 
Bahadur.Shastri could not. poss- 
ibly have dared to ignore. 

In fact, it was the persistent 
clamour of a very big lobby—big- 
ger than that of Hindu commun- 
alism—that Sheikh ^ Abdullah 
should be treated. on par with any 
other personality; for, it was 
clear that Sheikh Abdullah in 
his open pronouncements—not 
to speak of his close-door obser- 
vations—repeatedly ^ went far 
beyond what the most rabid DMK 
propagandist had ever done, and 
for which the charge of secession- 
ist posture was thrown at the 
DM leadership a few years ago. 

The record of Sheikh Abdul- 
lah's activities in the Kashmir 
Valley has been that he and his 
colleagues confined themselves al- 
most exclusively to the building 
up of the Plebiscite Front; with 
his stature as a national leader 
he could have played the role of 
a unifier of the varying segments 
of Kashmir politics, instead of be- 
coming the elder figure of only 
one political trend, represented 
by Mirza Afzal Beg's Plebiscite 
Front. There was a conspicuous 
absence of any determined inter- 


-vention on the part of Sheikh 


Abdullah in the last two years in 
the many and varied problems 
that beset the picturesque State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

With single-minded tenacity, 
Mirza Afzal Beg has built up the 
Plebiscite Front organisation thro- 
ughout the Valley; incidentally, he 
and his party functionaries have 
hardly cared for Jammu, another 
eloquent testimony to their separ- 
atist outlook which has nothing 
to do with the compulsions of 
national integration. The only 
theme on which the political 
campaign of the Plebiscite Front 
has been conducted in the last 
two years has been that the Kash- 
miri people (of course, leaving 
out the non-Muslims even in the 
Valley) have been under the 
oppression of New Delhi, and 
self-determination is their only 
panacea, ` т 

While officially the Plebiscite 
Front leaders, particularly when 
talking to pressmen from other 
parts of India, including the 
present writer, avoided spelling 
out what the choice would be 
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of their party in the event 
Of a plebiscite being granted 
hypothetically, there was a mark- 
ed bias for Pakistan in all their 
talks. One seldom heard the 
Plebiscite Front leaders condemn- 
ing repression on the political 
forces in the Pak-occupied por- 
tion of Kasmir. | 

There is ample evidence to 
show that the one point on which 
the entire Plebiscite Front cam- 
paign has been geared up in the 
last two years has been on the 
necessity of splitting away from 
the Indian Union: whether Sheikh 
Abdulah's ambition could have 
been satisfied in the cramping 
atmosphere of Pakistan, or he 
would have gone in for his pet 
theory of an "independent Kash- 
mir", is another question. 

What is relevant today is 
. that the Plebiscite Front has done 
everything in its power not so 
much to campaign for the grie- 
vances of the Kashmiri masses 
(as the Left parties do in other 
parts of the country) but to 
persistently plug in the need for 
breaking away from the Indian 
Union. Hence, Sheikh Abdullah’s 
problem of adjusting his desire 
to fight the coming poll with the 
official stand of the Plebiscite 
Front not to accept the fact that 
Kashmir has long become part 
of the Indian Union—an event 
towards whose realisation the 
Sheikh himself had contributed 
no small measure in his halcyon 
days. 

‘Another aspect of the same 
obsession of getting restless with 
with the Indian Union, has been 
the singular absence of any socio- 
economic programme in the 
Plebiscite Front campaign, which 
is in marked contrast wth the 
radical programme that the Kash- 
mir National Conference had ad- 
opted four decades ago under 
Sheikh A bdullah’s own leadership. 

There is little doubt that the 
organisation which the Plebiscite 
Front has built up is a thoroughly 
well-knit one, the best among 
all the partiesin the Valley. Even 
for the election purpose, it plan- 
ned to maintain a cadre of forty 
whole-time workers in each con- 
stituency, and each drawing re- 
gular wages. This was no ordi- 
nary party machine, particularly 
for a leadership which has all 
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along been lamenting that it 
has been kept at bay for over 
twenty-five years. : 

The charge that the Pakistan 
authorities have been financing 
some of the Plebiscite Front 
leaders have appeared many times, 
and in this connection Mirza 
Afzal  Beg's ,name is pro- 
minently mentioned. What is 
rather Significant is that there 
has never been any formal con- 
tradiction nor angry refutation 
of this charge by the Plebiscite 
Front leadership. 

The Kashmir Government has 
been most accommodating, to 
the point of being indulgent, to 
the doings of the Plebiscite Front. 
In fact, Sri Sadiq had to face 
sharp criticisms from some of 
his eminent colleagues for this 
attitude towards the Plebiscite 
Front. | | 

The misunderstanding that 
prevailed for quite some time bet- 
ween Sri Sadiq and Syed Mir 
Qasem, centred largely round this 
very issue. But Sri Sadiq conti- 
nued with this so-called policy 
of liberalisation hoping against 
hope that the democratic process 
might help to bring the Plebiscite 
Front leaders out of the narrow 
groove of a secessionist mentality, 
so that they could play a positive 
role in the politics not only of 
Kashmir but also the country as 
a whole. 

Those who are in the know 
of things can say what an uphill 
task it meant for Sri Sadiq, having 
to get the approval of his col- 
leagues and a sizable section of 
New Delhi to the validity of his 
political approach towards Sheikh 
Abdullah. Obviously, Sri Sadiq 
was sorely disappointed, as could 
be seen from his forthright state- 
ment condemning the Plebiscite 
Front propaganda, issued from 
his sick bed, only a few days 
before the ban. 

There have been much criti- 
cism about the timing of the action 
against Sheikh Abdullah. There 
is validity in the argument that 
the action should have been taken 
months earlier; but the delay is 
the measure of the Government’s 
earnest solicitude that even at 
the late hour Sheikh Abdullah 
and his associates might realise 
the folly of pursuing the dangerous 
path of secessionist politics. 


Secondly, the delay in taking 
the action does not at all take 
away fromits validity. The Govern- 
ment can be accused of shuffling 
its feet too long, but not for taking 
the action it did last week. 
Further, there is nothing wrong 
in the Government expecting any 
political party in this country 
to give up its secessionist plat- 
form before it could be allowed 
to participate in the elections 
that are meant to choose а new 
Government and not a referen- 
dum for any part of the country 
to go out of it. The ОМК, it 
may be recalled, gave up its 
secessionist plank before it came 
to the hustings. 

It was expected that Sri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan should come out 
with a statement criticising the 
action against Sheikh Abdullah. 
What the public in this country 
can respectfully ask him is, what 
he personally did all these months 
and years to mould Sheikh Abdul- 
lah’s outlook. For, whatever 
one's difference with Sri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, his bitterest cri- 
tic would not like to believe that 
he could acquiesce in any weak- 
ening of the Indian Union. 

‚ Sheikh Abdullah has no doubt 
missed a golden opportunity of 
emerging as a national leader, 
being stuck in the quagmire of 
receessionist politics. If he can 
overcome his immediate anger 
and if his friends in this country 
in whom he has confidence move 
to help him out of the present 
jam, there is still time for him to 
return to the path of wisdom and 
help in the rebuilding not only 
of the Valley of Kashmir, but of 
India as a whole. 
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POLL PROSPECT : 
ANDHRA PRADESH 





Many 
“Ifs” and 
“Buts” for 


Congress ` 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


ADEM 8 clioice. during the en- 
X suing’ mid-term poll to Lok 
Sabha will definitely and over- 
whelmingly be in favour of the 
forces of democracy and socialism 
and positively against the forces 
of Right reaction. There need 
be no doubt about it. ` 
THougH from the national 
point of view, it may be an easy 
task for Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, a very bitter battle is 
ahead in the Telangana region 
between the candidates,. of the 
State Congress and the Telangana 
Praja Samiti.. Interestingly, both 
are supporters of the Prime Min- 
ister and she has to. personally 
share a part of the responsibility 
for ‘such a situation that has 
developed in this State? 


10 


^ was: 


' Therefore, 


lf a straight guess has to be 
made about the prospects of the 
mid-term poll basing on today's 
situation, it would roughly be 
as follows: The Congress on its 
own will improve its position; 
if the Praja Samiti's „votes also 
are added (since it is also-a 
supporter of the Prime Minister's 
policies, they together could ac- 
count for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 41 seats from the 
State. By the same token, the 
parties of Right reaction would 
register a fall in their present 
strength. The Left parties like 
CPI and CPM might gain a few 
seats provided they came to 
an agreement between themselves 
regarding adjustment of seats. 

Yet, in spite of a bright pros- 
pect for those who swear by 
democracy and socialism at the 

national level, the mid-term poll 
may sound the death-knell of an 
integrated State of Andhra Pra- 
desh. It may well force the 


question of division of the State . 


once again on the agenda, and 
possibly pave the way for the 
Second States Reorganisation 
Commission. 


The party position of Andhra ` 


Pradesh members at the time of 
the dissolution of the Lok Sabha 
Congress: 24; Syndicate: 
10; Swatantra: three; CPI: one; 
Independents: 


are nine who support separate 
Telangana and oppose the Con- 
gress in the State, but support 
the same at the Centre. 

A violent movement rocked 
parts of Telangana demanding 
a separate State after the last 
General Election, during this 
agitation, the State Congress was 
depicted. by the Telangana Praja 
Samiti as the "arch-murderer" 
of people. 
and some other parties admitted 
that injustice to Telangana region 

was the root cause of the agita- 
tion, nearly a year passed before 
the State Government took up 


any intensified development acti- 


vily to assuage the feelings of the 
people of the region. 

Now, hardly had this activity 
proceeded to be able to leave 
any impact on the people, the 
mid-term poll was announced, 
the Congress enters 
the election arena with a certain 


three—Total: 41.- 
. Among the 24 Congress MPs 


Though the Congress. 


-amount of disadvantage. 


Dr М. Chenna Ready, Chair- 
man of the Telangana Praja 
Samiti, who appears to be con- 
vinced of the Prime Minister's 
anxiety to fight this election on 
purely national issues unmixed 
with purely local problems, seems 
to be ready to give a fair trial 


. to the Prime Minister's formula 


of conceding separate Telangana 
State by 1977. But he found him- 
self isolated in his own party. 
Consequently, he extended. sup- 
port to a unanimous resolution 
calling for an immediate decla- 
ration by the Congress Working 
Committee that the demand for a 
separate State would be conceded 
by the new Government that 
comes into power after the elec- 


` tions. 


Simultaneoùsly, a беш ВЕ was- 
taken to convert the Samiti into 
a political party to fight the elec- 
tion against the Congress in all 
the 14 constituencies in the Tel- 


angana region. 


Acceptance of the demand 
for a separate State is most un- 


likely as that would. mean a near 
. wiping out of the Congress in the 


Andhra region in all the 24 seats. 
This made the confrontation 
inevitable between two groups of 
Congress supporters. 

While it is difficult to agree 
with the Samiti’s claim that it 
would win 12 out of 14 seats, the 
general consensus is that it could 
walk away with majority of. 
seats. The clamour for party 
tickets in the Telangana region 
will not be faced by the Congress 
but the Praja Samiti tickets. - 

Still, according to Congress 
circles, the position can be re- 
trieved if Chief Minister is al- 
lowed to hold a mid-term poll 
for the State Assembly since a 
simultaneous poll would place 
the Praja Samitiat а disadvan- 
tage and it would be physically 
beyond its capacity to -manage 
the elections. 

Anyway, as things stand, the 
Samiti is going to. pose the ques- 
tion of separation as its main 
election plank. Those. who are 
opposed to separation’ consider 


“it advisable to avoid mutual 


contest in fhose districts where: 
the impact of the’ separatist 


(Continued on page 42) 
MAINSTREAM ' 


POLL PROSPECTS: 
TAMIL NADU 


Exciting 
Contests 
Ahead 


А SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


Tu battle lines are drawn. 
Tamil Nadu is the first State 
in the country to have opted for 
simultaneous elections to Lok 
'Sabha and the State Assembly. 

The former was dissolved with- 
out reference to the DMK 
Government in the State, and the 
latter dissolved on January 5 
primarily because of the ruling 
party’s preparedness to face the 
electorate 14 months ahead 
of the scheduled General Elec- 
tion in 1972. 

For all intents and purposes 
the mid-term poll promises to 
become a trial of strength bet- 
ween two rival camps that are 
also ideological opposites. On the 
one side is the Syndicate-Swa- 
tantra-Jana Sangh combine. It is 
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aided by smaller parties like the 
SSP and a faction of the Republi- 
can Party, both of which have no 
worthwhile following in the State. 
On the other side is the Progressive 
Front of eight parties. 

The ruling DMK, the Con- 
gress, the CPI, the Forward Bloc, 
the Muslim League, the PSP, 
Tamil Arasu Kazhagam and the 
Dravida Kazhagam are the cons- 
tituents of this Front. The 
Toilers Party, which has sign 
boards in the Arcot districts, 
and the Khgobergade faction of 
the Republican Party have ex- 
pressed willingness to join this 
Progressive Front. | 

The Communist Party (Mar- 
xist) is going it alone. It is not 
wanted on the side of the Syndi- 
cate-Swatantra camp. It does not 
want to join the Progressive Front 
because of its "serious objection" 
to the presence of the Congress 
in it. The CPM, it appears, 
has not objected to either the 
DMK, which recently has been 
assessed by its theoreticians as 
a party in the lap of capitalists 
and landlords, or the CPI which 
represents in its eyes "revi- 
sionism”. 

In the dissolved Assembly, 
the DMK had 137 seats out ofa 
total of 234. It, was swept to 
power in 1967 General Election 
at the vanguard of an eight-party 
“non-ideological” anti-Congress 
alliance. Since, it had an absolute 
majority on its own, it formed its 
own party Government while 
maintaining the alliance of all 
other parties, barring the Con- 
gress it had opposed and the 
CPI which did not join it. 

Things, however, have changed. 
a lot for the current mid-term 
elections. The Swatantra Party 
has left the 1967 DMK-led alli- 
ance. Sri C. Rajagopalachari had 
played a key role in forging the 
anti-Congress alliance in 1967 
which nearly routed the Congress 
and ended its two decades of 
monopoly power in the State. 

In the context of the overri- 
ding importance that Rajaji now 
attaches to his "last ever" political 


mission of “overthrowing Indria- 


Congress-Communist Govern- 
ment at the Centre", he has now 
made common cause with his 
life-time enemy, Sri K. Kamaraj. 
Rajaji is even inclined to be poetic 


\ 


about his identity of interests 
with the Kamaraj-led Syndicate 
in the State. He told his party- 
men in conference recently that 
"from now on, understand, Kam- 
araj and I are one". 

The CPI, which did not join 
the DMK alliance in 1967, has 
recently revised. its assessment of 
the DMK and showed willing- 
ness to accept it as a “Left demo- 
cratic party". In fact it was the 
CPI which took the initiative for 
the Progressive Front, anticipat- 
ing the imminent break of Swa- 
tantra with the DMK. 

While the CPI is in, the CPM 
is out. The CPM's decision to 
keep away from the DMK stems 
from its "bitter experience". The 
DMK, according to the CPM, 
did everything to break up trade 
unions and kisan organisations 


‘primarily with the objective of 


weakening the CPM's hold on 
them. 

In 1967, except for the creed 
of anti-Congressism, there was no 
minimum or workable programme 
for the DMK-led Front. This 
time also there is no advance 
commitment to any set of 
common programme either on 
the part of the ОМК ог any 
other constituent to the Progres- 
sive Front. The arguement now 
is that in the context of the 
polarisation brought to the fore 
by the current ‘mid-term elections, 
there is no need for such a mini- 
mum programme 

The DMK, for instance, has 
made election issues of the policies 
now under challenge from the 
Right-wing alliance, grand or 
otherwise. DMK Chairman and 
Chief Minister Muthuvel Karuna- 
nidhi has said his party is seeking 
the verdict of the electorate on 
(а) secularism and (b) socialism, 
the twin pillars on which Indian 
democracy should rest in the years 
ahead. The party is especially 
seeking a verdict of the people 
of Tamil Nadu on the DMK’s 
“stand hitherto in support of the 
Prime Minister’s progressive poli- 
cies", 

Many believe that an im- 
pressive political strategy is in- 
herent in the way in which Sri 
Karunanidhi has posed the issue 
for elections to both the Assem- 
bly and the Lok Sabha. In the 
normal general election to the 
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Assembly in 1972 the issue be- 
foré the electorate would have 
been the achievements and short- 
coming of the DMK, and that 
alone. Now, the electorate is 
not required to give its verdict 
on DMK. as such. 

lf it votes confidence in the 
Prime Minister's leadership of 
the country, its co extensive out- 
come would be expression of 
confidence in the DMK itself in 
the State. A strategy of this type 
is bound to deprive the Syndi- 
cate of its many a talking point. 

The Syndicate was following 
the tactical line of discrediting 
the DMK regime on the score of 
its alleged failure to measure up 
to its promisses and its corrupt 
practices. Possibly the local iss- 
ues hitherto canvassed by Sri 
Kamaraj would have helped him 
better in his battle with the DMK 
within the State than his “ideologi- 
cal” quarrel with the Congress 
power at the Centre. > 

The Syndicate’s weakness is 
the DMK’s strength. Rid of the 
Right-wing Swatantra’s com- 
pany, the DMK is heart and soul 
in a front of like-minded parties, 
bereft of ideological differences in 
a broad measure. Sri Kamaraj 
is not in such a lucky position. 

Before 1967, Sri Kamaraj had 
the image of a staunch Socialist. 
After the Congress Party’s rout, 
he dia not change his image or 
his tactical line. He accepted 
the theory that if ever he were 
to stage a come-back it could. be 
only on the basis of his capacity 
to outdo the DMK's Leftism. 


Split of Congress 


After the great divide in the 
Congress party, Sri Kamaraj had 
the unenviable compulsion to 
change his ideological- colour. 
In the company of the Swatantra, 
he is afraid even to mention the 
word “Socialism” which, to him, 
was a mantram even as late as 
in 1969. The DMK, on the other 
hand, proved its Socialist bona 
fides by supporting the policies 
of bank nationalisation and aboli- 
tion of privy purses and princely 
privileges. And Sri Kamaraj is 
in no position to side-step the 
ideological issues because these 
are the issues which are being 
canvassed before the electorate 
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just now, on a wider scale in Tamil 
Nadu. 

While it thus appears the 
DMK has the relative advantages 
over the Syndicate by virtue of 
its choice in both ordering elec- 
tions and posing the issues before 
them, it would be incorrect to 
assume that the DMK. is in a 
position to repeat its 1967 per- 
formance, not even with its great 
show of “platfrom optimism”. 

In fact, it seems more than 
others the DMK is in need of an 
alliance. For a party with stren- 
gth in absolute terms it should 
appear rather strange to think 
of an “alliance” to contain an- 
other party which, it is widely 
believed, has been ronted at 
polls! The fact is, the DMK is 
not wishful in its assessment of 
the Syndicate and its strength. 


Traditional Handicaps 


Whatever might be the situa- 
tion elsewhere, the Syndicate 
in this State continues to com- 
mand 90 per cent vote-following 
of the undivided Congress, be- 


cause the Congress in this State’ 
has much too long been iaenti-, 


fied with ambitions and interests 
of Sri Kamaraj, the hero who 
commands instant worship from 
his followers. Therefore, the 
Syndicate’s performance in the 
current elections is something 
that brooks of по underesti- 
mation. Conversely, the DMK 
suffers from the traditional 
handicaps of any ruling party 
whose acts of commission and 
omission come up for more than 
normal critical review at times of 
elections. 

- The DMK was voted to power 
in 1967 but not to the first party 
status in terms of votes, which 
again constitutes the logic behind 
DMK's continuing anxiety to 
court and count on allies, in- 
stead of going it alone. 

The undivided Congress polled 
64,36,710 valid votes in 1967, and 
this was the highest for any poli- 
tical party in the State. Of these, 
5,11,169 votes were secured in 
constituencies where the party 
won, and  59,25,54] votes in 
constituencies where the party 
lost. No candidate of the party 
forfeited his security deposit. 

Taking into account the actual 


number of valid votes polled, the 
Congress improved its position 
slightly on its previous perfor- 
mance. In 1952, the party had 
polled 72,53,461 valid votes. 
It polled 50,94,552 in 1957, and 
56,23,013 in 1962. (In 1952 the 
State included territories which 
went over to Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala). In 1967 the party polled 
64,36,710 valid votes. 

In other words, the party 
polled 36.40 per cent of the total 
number valid votes polled in 
1952, 36.40 per cent in 1957, 
45.50 per cent in 1962 and 41.69 
per cent in 1967. Though the 
actual number of votes polled has 
registered an increase from 1957 
onwards, the percentage of votes 
has been declining over the years, 
and in 1967 elections, there has 
been a sharp reduction. 

As regards the average votes 
per candidate in the Lok Sabha 
constituencies, the Congress se- 
cured 98,019.74 votes in 1952, 
1,24,257.36 in 1957, 1,40,575.32 
in 1962 and 1,65,043.48 in 
1967. The average for all .the 
elections comes to 1,31,974.06. 
This is quite high for a political 
party in Tamil Nadu and in fact 
the average has been consistently 
going up. 

The Congress set ир 39 candi- 
dates in 1967 for Lok Sabha, 
being the only political party to 
contest all the seats. Its candi- 
dates accounted for 30.71 per cent 
of the tota] number of candiates 
in the field. But only three of 
candidates were elected, accoun- 
ting for 7.69 per cent of the total 
number of those elected. 


Syndicate's Position 


From the foregoing it is evi- 
dent, (а) the Syndicate which 
accounts for more than 90 per cent 
of the Congress following in the 
State, still continues to be the first 
party by the showing of the votes 
polled; (b) the Syndicate still 
retains its capacity to field candi- 
dates for all the seats, if it chooses 
to do so, or is in a position to 
assure its organisational backing 
to its weaker allies in the front, 
namely , the Swatantra and the 
Jana Sangh; and (c) the Syndicate 
does not suffer in the current elec- 
tions the disadvantage of having 
to go it alone, but can count on 


MAINSTREAM 


the marginally effective -vote- 
strength of the Swatantra Party 
which was on the DMK's side in 
the last General Election. 

The DMK polled in 1967 
elections 55,24,514 votes in the 
Lok Sabha constituencies, to be- 
come the second party after the 
Congress. All these valid votes 
were in constituencies won be- 
cause no candidate of the party 
was defeated. The DMK sec- 
ured 35.78 per cent of total num- 
ber of valid votes polled in 1967. 

The DMK secured 5,14,223 
valid votes in 1957 (when it entered 
the election arena for the first 
time), 23,15,610 in 1962 and 
55,24,514 in 1967. The average 
votes per candidate for the DMK 
came to 73,460.42 in 1957, 1,28,645 
in 1962 and 2,20,980.56 in 1967. 
In 1957, the party polled 4.7 
per cent 6f the total valid votes 
polled, 18.6 per cent in 1962, 
and 35.78 per cent in 1967. 

The party sponsored 25 candi- 
dates in 1967, or 19,68 per cent of 
the total number in the field. 
АП the 25 were elected, account- 
ing for 64.10 per cent of the 
total number of elected candi- 
dates. The average number of 
candidates sponsored per elected 
candidate is, therefore, 1, the 
lowest for any political party in 
- the parliamentary elections. The 
party won a single seat in 1957 
elections, seven in 1962 and 25 
in 1967,- giving it an average of 
eight seats for all the elections. 

In 1957, the DMK secured 2.44 
per cent of the total number of 
seats. The figure for 1962 is 
17.5 per cent and 1967, 64.10 
percent. Ofthe 25 seats secured 
by the DMK in 1967, seven were 
in straight contests, ten in three- 
cornered contests, six: in four- 
cornered contests and one seat 
each in six-cornered and seven- 
cornered. contests. 


DMK Support. 


Thanks to DMK's support, the 
Swatantra emerged as the third 
largest party in 1967 securing 
14,14,208 votes in parliamentary 
elections. This time the loss of 
DMK alliance is being made good 
by the Syndicate and. company, so 
far as the Swatantra is concerned. 

The Swatantra Party secured 
11,24,966 votes for six seats it 
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won and 2,89,242 votes for the 
two seats it lost. The party im- 
proved slightly on its performance 
in 1962 when it secured. 13,00,526 
votes, It secured 10.5 рег 
cent of the valid votes in 1962 
and 9.16 per cent in 1967. The 
percentage has slightly declined 
though the actual number of 
votes had registered an increase. 

The Swatantra Party set up 
eight candidates or 6.3 per cent of 
the total number of candidates. Of 
these six were elected, accounting 
for 15.38 per cent of the elected 
candidates. The average number 
of candidates sponsored per elec- 
ted candidate comes to 1.33 per 
cent which is the third lowest 
in the State, 

The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) contested. the elections 
only in 1967. It secured 
10,57,542 valid votes. Out of these 
9,04,594 valid votes were secured 
infour seats won, and 1,52,948 
in one seat lost, The CPM was 
in the DMK-led electoral alliance. 


Assembly Elections 


The average number of votes 
polled in 1967 come to 
2,11,508.40, which is quite high. 
The CPM secured 6.85 per cent of 
the total number of valid votes 
polled in parliamentary elections 
in 1967. It set up five candidates. 
The four winning candidates acco- 
unted for 10.26 per cent of the 
total number of candidates elec- 
ted. The average number of 
candidates sponsored per elected 
candidate is 1.25 which is quite 
low. 

The CPI secured 2,99,841 
votes and did not win any seat. 
Comparisons with the party's 
performance in the previous 
elections are out of place after 
the split in the party, preceding 
the 1967 general elections. Also 
the CPI stood alone in the 
elections. But now it is in the 
DME-led Progressive Front. 

The other organised parties, 
the PSP, the SSP, the Jana Sangh 
and the Republican Party did not 
make any impact on the electorate. 

The Congress performance in 
the Assembly elections in 1967 
can possibly provide the cue for 
the Syndicate's performance in 
the current elections, notwith- 
standing the fact that a chunk 


of the party is now in the rival 
alliance. 

The Congress securcd 63.35,774 
valid votes, the largest secuicd 
by any singleparty in the State. 
It secured 15,52.616 votes in` 
seats won and 47,83,158 votes 
in seats lost. Thus, the party 
got less than 25 per cent votes іп 
seats won. 

The percentage of the total 
number of votes at the elections 
came to 41.38 which is the highest 
for any political party in thc State. 
The average vote per Congress 
candidate in the Gereral Ekc- 
tion has been varying over the 
years. In 1952, the average came 
to 19,070, in 1957 to 24.738, 
in 1962 to 28,393 and in 1967 
to 27,076. This by а Congress 
candidate is well above the State 
average of 19,678. The index of 
valid votes polled by the Congress 
came to 137.60. 

Compared to 1962 elections, 
the Congress lost 4.76 per cent 
of the votes polled, but 46.11 
per cent of the seats. This is be- 
cause the DMK was able to mop 
up the anti-Congress votes in most 
of the constituencies. Not only the 
DMK, but each of its allics-—he 
Swatantra, CPM, PSP, Muslim 
League, SSP and the Tam'l Arasu 
Kazhagam—benefitted from the 
poolling of votes which cut into 
Congress votes by less than five 
per cent to make a big difference 
for themselves in larger number 
of seats won. 

The Congress contested all 
the 234 seats, being the only party 
to do so. It secured 50, or 21.37 
per cent of the total number of 
seats. Out of the 50 seats won 
by the Congress, 28 were in trian- 
gular contests, 11 in four-cornered 
fights, four in five-cornered con- 
tests, and seven in straight fights. 


Impressive Gain 


The DMK polled 62,14,825 
valid votes in 1967 Assembly 
elections. Of these, 51,96,413 
votes were polled in seats won, 
10,18,412 in seats lost. The party 
polled 40.59 per cent of the total 
of valid votes. The average per 
candidate came to 35,924 in 1967 
as against 24,025 in 1962 and 
14,243 in 1957. This is significant; 
the DMK average vote per candi- 
date have more than doubled 
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`_ Front. 


between 1957 and 1967. The index 

of valid votes for it came to 

182.56 which is the highest for 

any political party in the State. 

It sponsored 173 candidates, 

. of whom 138 won. The percen- 
tage of seats won came to 58.97. 

The average number of 'candi- 

dates sponsored per elected candi- 


date came to 1.25 which is the: 


lowest with the exception of the 
PSP whose all the four candi- 
dates had won. 
. In 1957, Ше DMK had 13 
seats in the Assembly. In 1962 


it won 50 and in 1967, 138 seats. . 


Over and above the average num- 
ber of votes secured in-1962, the 
DMK made a gain of 13.49 per 
cent in 1967. ° This moderate 
increase, however, gave it a tre- 
mendous boost ід respect of seats 
' won because of using the techni- 
que of unsplit anti-Congress 
votes. The percentage gain in 
respect of of seats was 34.70. 


DME's Gain 


. The DMK won 56 seats in 
triangular contests, 33 in straight 
contests, 26 in four-cornered con- 
tests, 17 in five-cornered contests, 
four in six-cornered contests and 
two in seven-cornered contests, 

The Swatantra Party polled 
8,11,232 or 5.30 per cent of the 
total valid votes, becoming the 
third largest party in 1967 in 
terms of votes. The party pol- 
led 6,91,673. votes in seats won 

and 1,09,015 votes in seats lost. 
The largest number of votes pol- 
. "led, were in Ramanathapuram 

district where the Swatantra Party 
received a big encouragement 
because of the Forward Bloc, 
withits Thevar Communal follow- 
ing, claiming associate member- 
ship with it. 

In the current election, the 
Forward Bloc’s dominant faction 
is with the-DMK-led Progressive 
The other faction is in 
the Syndicate-Swatantra camp. 


Compared to 1962, the Swa- ` 


tantra Party lost 2.52 per cent of 
. votes, but registered a gain of 


5.64 per cent of seats because 


of the alliance strategy. The 
index of valid votes polled by this 
party comes to 152.69 which 
makes the third highest in the 
` State. - 
The party set up 27 d 


. 14 


dates or 3.47 per cent of the total, 
of whom 20 were elected, accoun- 
ting for 8.55 per cent of the total 
number of elected candidates. 
The average number of candi- 
dates sponsored per elected comes 
to 1.35 which is the third lowest 
in the State. It won eight seats 
in straight contests, six in triangu- 
lar contests, three in four-cornered 
contests, two in  five-cornered 
non and one in seven-cornered 

t 

Of the two Communist Parties 


the CPM's , performance, thanks 


to the alliance, was far better. 
The CPM polled 6,23,114 valid 
votes compared. to CPPS 2,75,932 
vòtes. The CPM’s percentage 
was 4.07 against CPI's 1.8. The 
CPM polled 3,93,930 votes in 
seats won and 2,19,643 in seats 
lost. The CPI polled 61,467 
votes in seats won and 91 ‚988 i in 
seats lost. 

The CPM, thanks again to 
the alliance, secured. an average 
per candidate of 28, 323 which is 


` much higher than the State aver- 


age, its index of valid votes be- 
ing 143.93. The CPM sponsored 
22 candidates of whom 11 were 
elected. The CPI sponsored 32 
candidates of whom only two 
won. 

The other parties do not 
count for this analysis. The PSP 


' won all the 4 seats it contested 


because of the Alliance. 
Changed Alignments 


The 1967 performance of the 
major parties cannot, however, 
be relied. upon for providing the 
basis for speculation in the current 

mid-term elections. There have 


‘been re-alignments of political 


forces, better focussing of issues 
before the electorate, and changes 


. the preferences of tbe voters, 


especially in middle and working 
classes. 

But some reasonable assump- 
tions are justified. 


The Swatantra Party is likely. 


to hold its position, as in 1967. 
This is because it is on the side 
of the Syndicate which, at any rate, 
is as strong a party as the ruling 
DMK from the point of view of 
its vote-base. 


Likewise the CPI is likely to - 


move nearer to the performance 
of the CPM which now is going 


it alone as the CPI-did in 1967. 
The split in the Communist move- 
ment left the CPI in the State 
greatly crippled: Even so, its 
organisational base in 1967 was 
slightly better than that of the 
CPM. 

In the fist ‘three years, the 
CPT's organisational base has ex- 
panded and, by the showing of 
its party apparatus is the third 
force, after the Syndicate and 
the DMK. ‘And because of its 
firm alliance now with the DMK. 
and other parties, the CPI is most 
likely to gain impressively. 

The Congress performance is 
anybody's guess. It functions 
more like an anit-Kamaraj forum. 
But its principal strong point now 
itits friendship with the DMK. 

The DMK has posed the issue 
before the electorate in the current 
elections as one of supporting the 
Prime Minister's progressive poli- 
cies, as a battle between the forces 


.of reaction and those of pro- 


gress. The DMK stands to gain 
considerably from the image of 
the Prime Minister, an image 
which is an attractive factor with 
the State's women electorate—and 
women bave a slight preponder- 
ance over men. 

The Congress, like other par- 
ties, is willing to. , Tecognise the. 
DMK's “primary” interesfs іп 
securing a fresh mandate for its 
regime. For these considera- 
tions, the Congress may find 
comfortable accommodation. in 
respect of Lok Sabha seats, much 
more than warranted by its in- 


. dependent strength. 


There is no denying the fact 
that the strategy of "simultane- 
ous" elections has given an ad- 
vantage to the DMK and its 
allies. The DMK has shown that 
it is determined to deploy all 
means within its power to in- 
fluence the electorate. i 

Two days before the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly, the DMK 
made a bid to woo a section of 
"elite" electorate. It opened Ше 
State coffers to grant ап aggre- 


. gate of Rs 21 crores to six lakh 


Government and quasi-Govern- 
ment employees and teachers. 
These, no doubt, are sensitive 
sections With a capacity to -in- 
fluence larger sections in their 
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Jittery 
Syndicate 
Fears 
Disaster 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


A jittery Syndicate in this cita- 


del of Congress(O) is facing 
the mid-term poll for Lok Sabha 
with great diffidence. None in the 
Congress(O) camp these days 
assert that the party would emer- 
age victorious In the elections. 
^ The Syndicate leaders are dis- 
mayed and paralysed by the 
spectacular gains registered by the 
Congress(R) in the recent weeks. 
The Bangalore civic elections, in 
which the Cong(O) got a severe 
drubbing; has made it lose all its 
optimism. 

In fact, the stark fear of a poll 
disaster has persuaded the Syndi- 
cate Government here to give up 
its earlier intention of dissolving 
the State legislature also, to hol- 
ding mid-term elections to the 
Assembly simultaneously with 
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the Lok Sabha poll. The State 
Cabinet discussed the issue for two 
full days before deciding against 
the mid-term for Assembly. 

Further evidence of panic in 
the Cong(O) quarters is the anxiety 
shown by the Syndicate leaders 
to seek an alliance of the State 
Jana Sangh and other like-minded 
parties. Hitherto, Cong(O) lea- 
ders have been asserting that there 
was no need for the party to enter 
into any adjustment with other 
parties for electoral purposes be- 
cause, first, the Cong(O) in the 
State had a comfortable majority 
and, secondly, the other like- 
minded parties had little or no 
influence in the State. 

The Cong(O) leaders are now 
bending backwards for an adjust- 
ment particularly with the Jana 
Sangh, which is a rising party 
in the State. The Old Mysore 
region has already slipped out of 
its hands, and the Cong(O) is now 
keen to keep within its fold the 
other areas at least. 

The Jana Sangh, which has 
undoubtedly improved upon its 
influence in the State, has already 
started preparations to contest 
12 of the 27 Lok Sabha seats. 
The party is planning to set up 
its own candidates in Dharwar, 
Bijapur and North Kanara dis- 
tricts, whereit has a strong follow- 
ing. It may also contest one seat 
from Bangalore district. 

Sri Bhau Rao Deshpande, 
Jana Sangh's State-level organiser, 
said that the party in Mysore 
would prefer to fight the elections 
on its own since 1t had built up 
sufficient strength here. Neverthe- 
less, as elections to tbe Lok 
Sabha are fought on a national 
basis, the State Jana Sangh would 
be prepared to have electoral 
adjustments with other national 
democratic parties, apparently 
meaning the Cong(O). 

Reports from the Cong(O) 
camp indicate that the party would. 
set up its own candidates for 20 
seats and leave the remaining 
seven for adjustment with the Jana 
Sangh. It is, however, doubtful 
if the Jana Sangh would accom- 
modate it to that extent. Also, 
the Swatantra Party, which may 
any moment join the alliance, will 
have to be conceded some seats. 

Cong(O) had only eight seats 
in the dissolved Lok Sabha and 


, would be in trouble. 


it will be an uphill task for it to 
retain those eight seats in the 
coming poll, particularly because 
of the changed political context 
in which the Indira Congress 
has emerged as a powerful force 
to reckon with. 

Another trend, which is dis- 
concerting to the Syndicate and 
quite favourable for the Congress 
(R), is the merger of a large 
chunk of PSP men in the State 
with it just on mid-term poll 
eve. Fifteen thousand PSP men, 
headed by three members of the 
dissolved Lok Sabha and five 
MLAs have joined the Congress. 
More PSP men are to follow suit. 

The Leader of the PSP men, 
have joined the Congress(R), 
Sri S.M. Krishna, feels that irres- 
pective of the mid-term elections, 
Chief Minister Veerendra Patil 
According 
to him, the climate for the Cong- 
ress(R) is excellent and even 
without the mid-term poll for the 
Assembly, it would make a specta- 
cular show in the elections to 
Lok Sabha. 

He says that the PSP men 
joining the Congress(R) has also 
opened the door for several Cong 
(O) men to return to the fold. 
According to him, there is a 
"clear indication” of serious 
thinking in the Cong(O) circles 
on recent trends in the State. 

He himself has talked to a 
number of Cong(O) MLAs, in- 
cluding а couple of Ministers, 
and has found them very vocal 
against the “unholy alliance" 
forged between the Cong(O) and. 
other reactionary forces. Sri S.M. 
Krishna asserts that these Syndi- 
cate men are waiting for the appro- 
priate time to strike—they are 
very bitter and they may come 
out any time now. 

The former PSP leader might 
be over-optimistic, but it must be 
admitted that several Cong(O) 
men have started seeing clearly 
the “writing on the wall". asit 
were, after the Syndicate's de- 
bacle and the astounding success 
of the Congress(R) in the Banga- 
lore civic elections. 

However, admission of the 
three PSP members of the dis- 
solved Lok Sabha into the Cong- 
ress (R) has created an embarras- 
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апа 
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"THERE is a frenzy throughout 

the country over the mid-term 
elections to the Lok Sabha, the 
prospects of various partits and 
individuals winning them, and 
their prospective role in contri- 
buting to the socio-economic 
growth. 

However, it is stilla wild guess 
whether the forthcoming elections 
would be contested on funda- 
mental questions of national 
policy or would be influenced 


more by local or extraneous consi- ` 


derations. We hope, it would be 
the vital national issues. 

. The people are wiser now 
and value their votes as an effec- 
tive instrument for shaping the 
course of future events. They 
would be guided more by the pers- 
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pective of the future, and would 
naturally like to elect represent-% 
atives who could really make 


. rapid socio-economic growth pos- 


sible. After the Fourth General 
Elections, and the struggle of the 
Central Government’ employees 
for a better life resulting in the 
establishment of a new Pay Com- 
mission, these are the factors that 
weigh heavily with the voters of 
the New Delhi Parliamentary con- 
stituency. : 

Important national issues like 
the nationalisation of banks, land 
reforms, removing the various 
kinds of caste, creed or class 
distinctions from social life apart, 
the people at large are more dire- 
ctly concerned with the total 
national growth as affecting their 
individual levels of living. 

There are certain problems 
which demand the attention of 
the Member of Parliament—in 
improving the socio-economic 
status cf the constituency and its 
constituents. Even in local and 
municipal matters, an efficient 
MP should be watchful that his 
constituent State and municipal 
representatives maintain a healthy 
coordination for harmonious 
social growth of the parliamentary 
constituency as a whole. 

This could be done by consti- 
tuting advisory committees for 
each locality (municipal consti- 
tuency) comprising Ше elected 
representatives, selected consti- 
tuents representing the various 
recognised associations/organisa- 
tions, and officials, who could 
serve as liaison. There should bean 
apex committee of coordination 
for the Parliamentary c :nstituency 
asa whole, with the MP as its 
President, a popular public re- 
‘presentative elected from amongst | 
the local advisory committees 
and recognised associations/social 
organisations as its Secretary, and 
a few other members, including 
the State/municipal , representa- 
tives, to perform different fun- 
.ctions. И : 

This would result in a healthy 
inter-communication between the 
MP and his voters, through, say, 
a ‘bi-monthly meeting at which 
the MP would report on the work 
done for the constituency and 
receive further suggestions from 
them. Of course, it would also 
provide a useful forum to discuss 


wider national issues in their 
proper perspective and. for mutual 
enlightenment.  . ‹ 

The New Delhi parliamentary 
constituency offers a good model 
to work on such a scheme. For 
this is a compact constituency of 
generally educated voters, most of 
them belonginy to the middle and 
lower classes. The constituency is 
not too demanding, but, all the 
same, deserves servicing by an 
efficient and effective MP. 

Efficient, because the MP 
should be able to appreciate the 
voters’ problems, which are varied 
and complex in their correct 
perspective; effective, as he would 
be required to focus them pro- 
perly and forcefully in the appro- 
priate quarters. 

The constituents would be 
only.too willing to cooperate with 
him to evolve a well-phased work- 
programme in this direction. 
With a little effort, it could prove 
the efficacy of an effective MP- 
constituents intercommunication 
and become a model of parlia- 
mentary democracy, at least for 
other metropolitan cities and 
towns. 

*New Delhi" is considered- to 
be a safe constituency for anyone 
who can pull a little influence 
over its Voters, without any ex- 
traneous considerations or practi- 
ces. The constituents are intelli- 
gent and responsible who can be 
expected to participate in this 
exercise in utility with a full 
awareness of its implications. 

‚ Most of them being Govern- 
ment Servants, they crave for 
social recognition for their 
work in the national growth 
assignments, and a reasonable 
social status to be able to 
work with better confidence in 
themselves and in their capability 
to help their children grow as 
responsible, reliable and resolute 
citizens of tomorrow. That 
means, the MP representing this 
constituency should-look to their 
social, economic, educational 
welfare and other needs as a 
compact unit of his responsibility. 

In the immediate context, the 
MP elected from the New Delhi 
seat should have a clear vision 
of the Government servants’ needs 
and their demand for a rational 
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Bridging 
Sixth and 
Seventh 

US Fleets 


M. S. М. MENON 


| үү но is trying to control the 

{ Indian Ocean—the USA ог 
the Soviet Union? The British 
: Prime Minister makes no bones 
about it. During his three-day 
stay in New Delhi, Edward Heath 
has admitted:in so many words 
that Britain is determined to 
provide all the facilities to the 
United States in establishing 
aggressive military bases in the 
Indian Ocean region. Heath 
has tried to justify — Britain's 
action by pointing to imaginary 
Soviet military presence .in this 
region. But the hollowness of 
this assertion is patent. Let the 
facts speak. 

It was the USA which pioneer- 
ed the “containment” policy and 
built up a global chain of military 
bases. The Soviet Union has 
no foreign military base except 
within the Warsaw Treaty area 
'and has, in fact, been demanding 
in the UN and elsewhere that 
foreign military bases should be 
dismantled as an essential part 
of the disarmament programme. 

The "third world" may be 
a force, but only in a potential 
sense. It can at present do little 
to change the world's direction. 
Tito might want to turn the 
Mediterranean into a sea of 
peace, just as Smt Indira Gandhi 
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wants the Indian Ocean to be one. 

But the Mediterranean is be- 
coming more dangerous day by 
day, and the Indian Ocean is 
being fortified by the Anglo- 
Americans to serve as a bridge 
between the Sixth and the Seventh 
US Fleets, thus inviting the 
Soviets to take counter-measures. 

What is India's pplicy on the 
Indian Ocean? India wants the 
Indian Ocean to remain an area 
of peace. Both at Cairo and 
Lusaka, the non-aligned nations 
declared that no foreign power 
should build bases in the Indian 
Ocean. India is against military 
blocs in this region and is opposed, 
at least for the present, to any 
joint defence arrangement of the 
nations of the region. 

Her own view is that the 
main task for the present should 


: be confined to the promotion 


of regional economic cooperation. 
The recent Kabul meeting of the 
Council of Ministers for Asian 
Economic Cooperation was a 
step in this direction. Obviously, 
India would not like the cold war 
to disrupt this effort inthe region. 

But who else wants the Indian 
Ocean to remain free from the 
cold war? Not Japan, whose 
navy is already a mighty force 
and is reaching out into the 
Indian Ocean. Not China, cer- 
tainly, though it may not like 
the Soviet presence in the area. 
Singapore and Malaysia, Thailand 
and Indonesia, are allat present 
indifferent. 

The point now is: can India 
prevent all these aspirants—Bri- 
tain, -China, Japan, Australia 
and South Africa and the super- 
powers from exercising an in- 
fluence in the Indian Ocean? 
If the answer is to be realistic, 
it must be, no. India can cer- 
tainly do one thing: increase her 
own naval power to prevent any 
gunboat diplomacy here. + 

But India has two options 
in the framing of her future poli- 
cies for the region: (а) She can 
accept a minimum Soviet naval 
presence to neutralise the other 
naval powers which are aspiring 
to control the Indian Ocean, 
(the Soviet Union is even other- 
wise in favour of neutralising 
the region), and (b) she can in a 
more positive sense work for a 
regional security arrangement, even 


[4 


thougha very difficult task, inthe 
hope that the super-powers and 


` others will leave the region alone. 


But this is а course we are 
fighting shy to accept because 
we shall ínvite а more deadly 
peril from China, for it can well 
be argued that this alliance is 
against China. 

One of the arguments against 
Soviet naval presence is ihat it 
will invite the Chinese navy into 
the Indian Ocean (the Western 
presence is already old). But 
let us get our reasoning correctly. 
It is first the Western presence 
in the region that invited the 
Soviets, which in turn may bring 
the Chinese and later the Japa- 
nese. Thisisa chain sequence. 

If we want peace in the Indian 
Ocean, first of all, the US and 
British naval presence must go. 
Is this a realistic view? No. 
The US апа Britain are planning 
tostay. The recent efforts of the 
Anglo-Americans to link the At- 
lantic and the Pacific through a 


‘chain of naval bases connecting 


South Africa, Indian Ocean, Aust- 
ralia and New Zealand is a new 
aspect of the strategy of contain- 
ment which has become fairly 
advanced and inexorable in Wes- 
tern military calculations. 

The British alibi is that the 
Soviet Union is steadily exten- 
ding its naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean and is likely to 
establish its political influence 
over the countries of the region. 
If this process is not countered 
by Britain, it says, through the 
Simontown Agreement with South 
Africa, British interests and trade 
may be threatened. | . 

But this is an alibi which does 
not convince even British military 
experts. For example, a seminar 
in Britain on Soviet capability 
held by the Royal United Services 
Institution came to the conclusion 
that because of Western domi- 
nance ovér the seas, the Soviet 
navy has little operational effecti- 
veness away from the Soviet coasts. 

The Indian Ocean project is 
not a new one; it merely has 
gained urgency in view of the pre- 
sence of a sizable Soviet Navy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the possibility of its break- 
through to the Persian Gulf, the 
Indian Ocean and the east coast 
of Africa when the Suez Canal 
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is finally opened for navigation. 

There was one old way to 
prevent a hostile navy roaming 
the wide oceans and that was to 
deny it shore facilities.. Even 
-today this is an effective means 
and the Western powers have 
in varying degrees of effecti- 
veness barred a Soviet naval 
presence in many regions. 

But the old imperial dispen- 
sation does not run in the "third 
world" any more. Any nation 


~ can give such facility to the Soviet. 


Navy, of course on a quid pro 
quo basis, This is why it-has 
become necessary for the Anglo- 
Americans to gain control of.the 
Indian Ocean so that they-«can 
shadow the Soviet Navy and if 
possible checkmate its activities. 
We may well question the 

. US or British right to control 
the wide oceans. But this is 
part of an old imperial arrogance. 
The times have changed, not the 
stance. The Anglo-Americans 


still think that they are the real , 


masters of the world. 

Frankly, no one knows what 
constitutes the present Soviet 
naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean. Even the Western com- 
mentators do nof know what the 
Soviet Navy is doing. 

This is what Т.В. Miller 
wrote on the subject in the US 
journal Foreign Affairs: ‘What 
are the Russians actually doing 
in the Indian Ocean area? It 
is not easy to be sure either what 
or why? If we consider simply 

` naval.activities, there seems to be 
a small continuing presence al- 
though the number of ships has 
risen to at least 25 on occasion.” 

Granting this report to be 

- correct, what is:this navy capable 
of without adequate shore facili- 


ties or air support from land: 


bases in the region? A fleet 


without air support is a sitting 


duck for enemy planes. 

The Soviet Union may have 
to acquire these if it is to have 
an effective naval presence here. 
But it is not an-easy task in 
the present circumstances, though 
it enjoys port facilities for its 
now extensive merchant marine. 

As against this what is the 
US-British military position in 
the world adjoining Asian and 
particularly in the Indian Ocean? 


The linking of the Atlantic with . 
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` Far, Eastern Economic 


the Pacific is an ambitions pro- 
ject and will create a powerful 


military force —a global armada— 


with global range of operations. 

' Already NATO has a million 
men under arms, approximately 
4,000 combat and auxiliary planes 
and 300 fighting ships. The 
NATO military system is served 
by 200 aerodromes. More than 
7,200 nuclear warheads are stored 


: in Western Europe. NATO has al- 


ready extended its field of opera- 
tion to cover the Middle East. 
"Special NATO naval forces 
for arctic action have been set 
up in the polar regions. “And 
а sepecialair reconnaissance com- 
mand, Mareirmed, was organised 
inthe south in the Mediterranean. 
And NATO has already taken 
the defence of Western interests 
in Africa under its charge. 
Equally powerful is the US 
military organisation in the Paci- 
fic and the Asian theatre with the 
Seventh Fleet as its principal 
Strike force. According to the 
Review, 
there are 138,000 American troops 
in Okinawa; 86,000 in Japan; 
60,000 in South Korea; 71,500 
in Thailand; 26,500 in Taiwan; 
74,000 in Philippines and 46,500 
in Guam island. These are apart 
from the half a million US sol- 
diersin South Vietnam. In Japan 
the USA has 145 bases. 
. The US has also established 
а chain of naval and air bases 
in Hawaii, Guam, Japan, Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan, South Vietnam, 
Philippines, and others, and has 
‘port facilities in a number ‘of 
countries in Asia. In all, the 
US has over 3,500 foreign milifary 
bases spread all over the world, 
and new special task forces (of 
a para-military nature) have been 
added to the human resources 
mainly drawn up of native peoples. 
Thus, Asia is well hemmed in 
by these two military forces on 
elther side, What is now pro- 
posed is to link these two by 


. creating a new force to make the 


encirclement of Africa and Asia 
complete. 

The US interest in the Indian 
Ocean began in 1963 with o cruise 
of the Seventh Fleet. In 1964, 
an Anglo-American team made 
а joint survey of the ocean to 
select sites for bases. The is- 
lands surveyed were Diego Garcia 


in the Chagos Archipelago which 
was a dependency of Mauritius 
(Britain bought it for 300,000 
pounds), Aldabra Island, Farqu- 
har Island. and. Cocos Island near 
Sumatra. In 1965 US subma- 
rines with polaris missiles patroll- 
ed the Indian Ocean. 

In “April 1967 Britain bought 
three islands to convert them 
into air and naval bases, The 
same year: Britain entered into 
an agreement with the USA to 
set up joint bases in the Indian 
Ocean. Britain already retains 
an old air base in Maldives 
(near Ceylon), and its lease term 
is to expire only in 1986. 

Already the  Aldabra base 
is ready for stationing F-111 
pursuit bombers. Similar bases 
are being built on the islands 
of Chagos and Farquhar. Die- 
go Garcia may well be a base 
for nuclear submarines consi- 
dering the size of the US invest- 
ment which is reported to be 
90 million dollars for this year. 

Australia, with US assistance, 
has already bnilt up four air 
bases along its northern coast and 
has now decided to set up a 
naval base in collaboration with 
the USA in the Cockburn Sound 
(West Australia). | i 

It is interesting to note that, 
unlike Canada, Australia has 
approved Britain's military sup- 
plies to South Africa and. the 
project to include South - Africa 
in the new defence effort in the 
Indian Ocean. To these are to 
be added the South African 
bases which are available to the 
British and the US. 

Then there are the military 
pacts, existing and proposed, with 
which the Anglo-Americans hope 
to enmesh the countries of the 
region. There is the old pact 
SEATO, now nearly moribund. 
A new “pact of the five” (Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia 
and Singapore) is being * 
proposed to bring back a more 
massive British presence in the 
region. 

Then there is the Pacific 
Asian Treaty Organisation (PATO) 
which includes: Japan, Australia 
and the USA. Equally interest- 
ing is the proposed military pact 
for the South Atlantic called 
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The first part of this study, published.in Mainstream of 
January 9, 1971, dealt with branches of foreien com- 
panies, their assets, industries in which they were 
engaged, and the Indian subsidiaries of foreign com- 
panies. The concluding part herebelow describes the 
pattern of capital participation of forein holding com- 
panies in Indian subsidiaries, assets of these subsidi- 
aries and the industries in which they are engaged, 
their profitability and the affiliations of these Indian 
Subsidiaries with the Big Industrial Houses as identi- 
fied by the Monopolies Inquiry -Committee Report. 


Capital Participation of Foreign holding Com- * 
panies in Indian Subsidiaries: The foreign holding 
companies together held Rs 161.8 crores out of the 
total equity capital of Rs 240.7 crores of the 223 
Indian subsidiaries at work as on March 31, 1969. 
Thus, on an average, the capital participation of 
the foreign companies in their Indian subsidiaries 
came to 67.2 per cent as on the above date. The 
Danish and Japanese subsidiaries numbering one 
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each and the three Italian subsidiaries were wholly 
owned, while the share-ownership of the holding 
companies incorporated in other foreign countries 
in their Indian subsidiaries ranged on an average 
between 57 and 77 per cent. The proportions held 
by the UK and USA companies of total paid-up capi- 
tal of their Indian subsidiaries averaged 66.3 per cent 
and 75.1 per cent, respectively. Of the total equity 
of Rs 161.8 crores held in Indian subsidiaries by all 
the foreign holding companies together, the contri- 
bution of the UK companies was the largest, Rs 
104.3 crores, which works out of 64 per cent of the 
total. During 1968-69, the net asset of the subsidiaries 
aggregated Rs 1,129.4 crores. The combined capital 
investment of Rs 161.8 crores of the foreign holding 
companies forms only 14.3 per cent of these assets. 
It may, therefore, be said that with a capital investment 
of only 14.3 per cent of the total capital employed 
by these companies the.foreign holding companies 
are in a position to exercise effective control over them. 

One hundred and twenty-nine of the 223 subsi- 
diaries were public limited companies as against 94 
private limited ones (Table 6). Seventy-three per cent 
(69 companies) of the private limited subsidiaries were 
wholly owned while share-ownership of the foreign 
holding companies ranged between 90 and 100 per 
cent in about 83 per cent (78 companies) of these 
companies. In contract, only in about 10 per cent 
(13 companies) of the public limited subsidiaries the 
shareholding was hundred per cent and in about 13 
per cent cases (17 companies) the holding companies’ 
share in the equity capital varied from 90 to 100 per 
cent. The distribution of the Indian subsidiaries of 
UK and USA companies numbering 152 and 33, 
respectively, as between public and private limited 
companies were 83 and 69 and 19 and 14 companies, 
respectively. Seventy-two per cent (50 companies) 
of the private subsidiaries of UK companies and 86 
per cent (12 companies) of the private subsidiaries 
of USA companies were wholly owned. The corres- 
ponding percentages in respect of public subsidiaries 
were only 13 and 11, respectively. In nine of the 
subsidiaries the extent of share-ownership of the 
holding companies, all of UK origin except one, fell 
below 50 per cent. The holding-subsidiary. relation- 
ship in these cases is due to the existence of other 
conditions governing such relationship as laid down 
in Section 4 of the Companies Act, namely, the hol- 
ding company’s control over the composition of the 
subsidiaries’ board of directors or where preference 
shares carried voting rights before the commencement 
of the Act, exercise or control by the holding company 
of more than half of the total voting power of such 
a company, etc. ` 

Assets of Indian Subsidiaries of Foreign Com- 
panies: Countrywise, the subsidiaries of the com- 
panies of UK origin which were the highest in num- 
ber among the foreign subsidiaries, had also the hig- 
hest amount of assets, namely, Rs 713.5 crores, that 
is about 63 per cent of the total assets of Rs 1,129.4 
crores of all the foreign subsidiaries (Table 5). The 


. subsidiaries of USA companies which were the second 


largest in number also accounted for the next highest 
amount of assets of Rs 177.5 crores which consti- 
tuted about 16 per cent of the total. The subsidiaries 
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Table 6 


EXTENT OF EQUITY HOLDING OF FOREIGN HOLDING COMPANIES IN THEIR INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES 
DURING 1968-69 
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60% and above but below 70%, 17 4 6 1 5 — 5 — 1 — 4 1 38 6 
70% and above but below 80% H 3 4 — — — — — — 2 — 1 3 
8075 and above but below 9077 7 2 2 — 2 — — — — — — — jl .2 
90% and above but below 100% 3 5 — 1 — 2 — — — — 1 1 4 9 
100% T "n 11 50 2 12 .— 1 — 3 — — — 3 13 69 
"Total ET 83 69 19 14 9 3 6 3 5 — 7 5 129 94 





of these two countries together shared 79 per cent of 
the total assets. "The percentages which the share- 
holdings of the holding companies incorporated. in 
these two countries in their subsidiaries in India 
formed of their total assets were 14.6 per cent and 
10.4 per cent, respectively. The foreign countries, 
the Indian subsidiaries of the companies incorporated 
in which had aggregate net assets of Rs 10 crores and 
over were Switzerland (Rs 66 crores). Canada (Rs 
48.3 crores), Sweden (Rs 44.5 crores), West Germany 
(Rs 26.5 crores), Holland (Rs 22.1 crores) and Pana- 
ma (Rs 11.5 crores). 
Industries in which Subsidiaries of Foreign Com- 
panies were Engaged: The capital employed by the 
foreign companies through their Indian subsidiaries 
was mainly concentrated in the processing and manu- 
facturing group of industries. Of the total capital 
employed of Rs 1,129.4 crores in all the subsidiaries 
during 1968-69, Rs 873.9 crores or about 77 per cent 
were invested in this industrial group alone (Table 
The specific industries coming under the proces- 
sing and manufacturing group in which the capital 
investment exceeded Rs 5 crores durng the year have 
been listed in Table 7. The most important amongst 
them, in terms of capital investment, were electrical 
machinery, apparatus and appliances other than fans 
and lamps (Rs 112.4 crores), medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal (Rs 101.0 crores), machinery other than transport, 
electrical, textile, agricultural, sewing, producer gas 
plant and the machine tools (Rs 71.2 crores), rubber 
and rubber manufacture (Rs 70.4 crores), cigarettes 
(51.0 crores), aluminium ware (Rs 49.4 crores); motor 
vehicles (Rs 38,1 crores), explosive and fireworks 
(Rs 36.9 crores), washing soap and other washing 
and cleaning compounds (Rs 33.6 crores), electric 
lamps (Rs 569 crores). 
The only other industrial group which attracted a 
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sizable amount of capital from subsidiaries of foreign 
companies was commerce (trade and finance). The 
capital employed in this industrial group during the 
year aggregated Rs 191.3 crores. Within this group 
the individual industries which were conspicuous 
from the point of view of capital investment were 
banking and wholesale trade in commodities other 
than foodstuffs with capital employed of Rs 132.5 
crores and Rs 44.8 crores, respectively. Individual 
industries coming under industrial groups other than 
the above which had more than Rs 10 crores of the 
capital investment were tea plantation (Rs 28.3 crores) 
and gas work and steam supply for heating and power 
(Rs-16.4 crores). In certain industries in which the 
capital employed was in excess of Rs 10 crores, the 
subsidiaries concerned were exclusively public limited 
companies. 'The concerned industries were banking, 
manufacture of cigarettes, kerosene and petroleum, 
motor vehicles, explosives and fireworks, washing 
soap and washing and cleaning compounds, paints, 
varnishes and allied products, matches, gas 
work and steam supply for heating and power, 
bicycles, managerial services and miscellaneous 
basic industrial chemicals. In most of the other 
such industries also public limited subsidiaries 
had predominantly a larger share of the capital 
employed. 

'Ihe specific industries in which subsidiaries of 
companies of UK origin had capital investment of 
more than Rs 5 crores during 1968-69 are given in 
Table 7A. More important among them were bank- 
ing (Rs 132.5 crores), electrical machinery, apparatus 
and appliances other than electric fans and lamps 
(Rs 64.7 crores), cigarettes (Rs 51.0 crores), iron and 
steel (basic manufacture) (Rs 43.7 crores), machinery 
other than transport, electrical, textile, agricultural, 
sewing, producer gas plant and machine tools 
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Table 7 
NUMBER, PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ASSETS OF INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES AT WORK IN 


INDIA AS ON MARCH 31, 1969--INDUSTRY WISE 
(Rs in crores) 
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Number Paid-up Capital (1968-69) Assets (1968-69) 
Industry . . 
(with Industrial Classification Code No) Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private . Total 
s Cos Cos Cos Cos Cos Cos 
1 paca ate and Allied Activities (0) 1 2 3 6.8 0.6 7.4 23.2 5.1 28.3 
which— 2 
Tea Plantation (0.30) . s `1 2 3 6.7 0.6 71.3 23.2 5.1 28.3 
2 Мыр & Q & Quarrying (1) 255 2 3 5 1.6 1.8 3.4 5.1 6.1 11.2 
MC. Petroleum & Natural Gas (1.2) 1 1 2 1.5 0.2 1.7 5.1 1.0 6.1 
Metallic Minerals other than Iron, Gold, 
Manganese, Copper, Aluminium, Lead 
Zinc and Silver (1.10) 1 2 3 Negl 1.6 1.6 0.1 5.0 5.1 
3 PM & Manufacture (2, 3 & 4) , 101 64 165 198.1 14.8 212.9 765.7 108.2 873.9 
which— 
Dairy products (2.12) 1 — 1 1.8 — 1.8 9.8 — 9.8 
Bakeries & Confectioneries (2.30) 1 1 2 1.7 0.1 1.8 7.3 3. 11.2 
Cigarettes (2.50) - 2 — 2 161 — 16.1 51.0 — 51.0 
o Footwear (2.92) — 1 1 — 2.5 2.5 — 17.7 17.7 
mmi. Iron & Steel (basic manufacture) (3.0) 5 5 10 8.6 0.7 9.3 39.9 6.7 46.6 
Motor Vehicles (3.22) 3 1 4 11.9 Negl 11.9 381 Negi. 38.1 
Bicycles (3.23) 1 — 1 3.8 — 3.8 12.0 — 12.0 
Electric Lamps (3.30) 1 1 2 3.6 0.1 3.7 22.1 4.8 26.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances . 
other than lamps and Fans (3.39) 11 5 16 14.9 3.1 18.0 97.4 15.0 112.4 
Machinery other than transport, electrical, 
textile, agricultural, sewing, producer gas 
plant and machine tools (3.49) 19 13 32 7.5 1.2 8.7 51.5 19.7 71.2 
Aluminiumware (3.51) 2 2 4 12.4 0.4 12.8 48.3 1.1 49.4 
Miscellaneous metal products (3.59) 6 5 11 13.6 0.4 14.0 37.0 2.5 39.5 
Explosives & Fireworks (3.63) 1 — 1 13.2 — 13.2 36.9 — 36.9 
Miscellaneous Basic Industrial Chemicals 
(3.69) - 1 — 1 3.5 — 3,5 10.2 — 10.2 
Medical & Pharmaceutical Preparation * 
(3.80) 18 3 21 24.1 0.1 24.2 98.2 2.8 101.0 
Washing Soap & other Washing and Clean- 
ing Components (3.82) 2 — 2 11. — 11.7 33.6 — 33.6 
Paints & Varnishes & allied products (3.84) 6 — 6 2.9 — 2.9 13.9 — 13.9 
Matches (3.85) 2 — 2 4.6 — 4.6 13,1 — 13.1 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Products (includ- 
ing insecticides fungicides, weed killers 
etc. (3.89) 4 2 6 4.3 0.6 4.9 9.0 1.1 10.1 
t Kerosene & Petroleum Refineries (4.00) 2 — 2 7.5 — 7.5 44.6 — 44.6 
Asbestos & Asbestos Cement Products 
(4.33) 2 1 3 4.9 0.3 5.2 10.4 1.3 11.7 
Rubber & Rubber Manufacture (4 4) 5 3 8 17.0 1.3 18.3 57.9 12.5 70.4 
Pulp, Paper & Paper Board (4.70 1 — 1 2.0 — 2.0 5.4 — 5.4 
4 Construction and Utilities (5) 1 2 3 4.6 0.2 4.8 16.1 0.7 16.8 
Of which— 
Miscellaneous Utility items like gas work 
and steam supply for heating and power 
(5.9) 1 — 1 4.6 — 4.6 16.1 — 164 
`6 сш (Trade & Finance) (6) 16 16 32 7.6 2.4 10.0 3173.4 17.9 191,3 
W. а 
Wholesale Trade in commodities other ` 
than foodstuffs (6.01) 12 11 23 5.7 2.3 8.0 27.0 17.8 | 44.8 
Managerial Services (e.g. Managing 
Agents) (6,3) 1 — 1 0.7 — 0.7 10.5 — 10.5 
Banking 1 — 1 1.1 — 1.1 132.5 — 132.5 
— 6 Transport, Communication & Storage (7) 1 3 4 Negl 1.0 1.0 0.1 1.6 1.7 
7 Community & Business Service (8) 4 2 6 0.7 0.1 0.8 2.9 0.9 3.8 
8 Personal & Other Service (9) 3 2 5 0.4 Negl. 0.4 2.1 0.3 2.4 
Total 129 94 223 219.8 20.9 240.7 988.6 140.8 1,129.4 
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(Rs 42.4 crores), rubber and rubber manufacture. 
(Rs 36.4 crores), wholesale trade in commodities other 
than foodstuffs (Rs 33.8 crores), manufacture of wash- 
ing soap and other washing and cleaning compounds 
(Rs 33.6 crores), miscellaneous metal products 
(Rs 29.3 crores), medical and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions (Rs 29.2 crores),tea plantations (Rs 28 .3 crores) 
and motor vehicles (Rs 22.5 crores). Among the subsi- 
diaries of foreign companies, those of UK. companies 
were the only ones to be engaged in banking, manü- 
facture of cigarettes, washing soap and other washing 


D 


and cleaning compounds and tea plantations. The 
important fields of operation of subsidiaries of com- 
panies incorporated in USA were kerosene and petro- 
leum refineries, electrical machinery apparatus and‘ 
appliance other than fans айа lamps, medical and 
pharmaceutical. preparations, rubber and rubber 
manufacture and miscellaneous machinery manu- 
facture (Table 7B). The capital employed in these 
industries during 1968-69 aggregated Rs 44.6 crores, 
“Rs 35.3 crores, Rs 32.4 crores, Rs 24.9 crores and Rs 
14.3 cfores, respectively. 
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t б i Table 7 A 


NUMBER, PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ASSETS OF INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF ОК COMPANIES IN INDUSTRIES 
IN WHICH CAPITAL EMPLOYED (LE. TOTAL NET ASSETS) EXCEEDED RS 5 CRORES DURING 1968-69 
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' Number of Companies , Paid-up Capital Assets 
Industry ————— ————— - - 

. (with Industrial Classification Code No) Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private · Total 
Tea Plantation (0.30) i 2 3 6.7 0.6 7.3 23,2 5.1 28.3 
Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas (1.2) 1 1 2 1.5 0.2 1.7 5.1 1.0 6.1 
Bakeries and Confectioneries (2.30) · 1 1 2 1.7 0.1- 1.8 7.3 3.6 10.9 
Cigarettes (2.50) 2 — 2 16.1 — 16.1 51.0 — 51.0 
Tron & Steel (basic penus (3. e. 5 4 9 8.6 0.5 9.1 39.9 3.8 43.7 
Motor Vehicles (3.22) 1 1 2 .7.8 Negl . 7.8 22.5 Negl 22.5 | 
Bicycles (3.23) ~ 1 — 1 3.8 — '3.8 12.0 — 12.0 
Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appliances : А - 

‘other than electric fans and lamps (3.39) 7 5 12 7.7 3.1 10.8 49.7 15.0 64.7 
Machinery other than transport, electrical, textile, Е 

"agricultural, sewing, producer gas plant and > 

machine tools (3.49) 14 10 24 3.5 1.1 4.6 30.9 11.5 “42.4 
Miscellaneous Metal Products (3.59) ' 4 3 7 9.3 0.1 9.4 27.4 1.9 29.3 
Miscellaneous Basic Industrial Chemicals (3.69) 1 — 1 3.5 — 3.5 102° — 10.2 
Medical & Pharmaceutical Preparations (3.80) 5 1 6 8.1 0.1 8.2 28.5 0.77 29.2 
Washing Soap and other Washing and Cleaning 

Compounds (3.82) 2 — 2 11.7 — 11.7 33.6 — 33.6 
Paints, Varnishes and allied products (3.84) . 6 — 6 2.9 — 2.9 13.9 — 13.9 
Asbestos.and Asbestos Cement Products (4.33) ^ 2 1 3 4.9 ^ 0.3 5.2 10.4 1.3 11.7 
Rubber and Rubber manufacture (4.4) 2 2 4 11.4 0.1 11.5 35.5 0.9 36.4 
Miscellaneous Utility Service like Gas Work, 

деп; Supply for heating and power - 

1 — 1 4.6 — 4.6 16.1 — 16.1 
Wholesale Trade in Commodities other than 
Managerial, © .01) ‹ ii А ) 7 8 15 2.3 6.7. 17.7 16.1 33.8 
anagerial. Services (е. 8. anaging Agents - 

: (6.3) 1 — 1 0.7 — 0.7 10.5 — . 10.5 

Banking (6.50) 1 — 1. 1. — 1.1 7132.5 — 132.5 
Table 7 B 
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NUMBER, PAID-UP CAPITAL AND. ASSETS OF INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF USA COMPANIES IN INDUSTRIES - 
IN WHICH'CAPITAL EMPLOYED (I.E. TOTAL Nee SUBSIDIARIES EXCEEDED RS 5 CRORES 
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Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appliances К 
other than electric fans & lamps (3.39). 2 








— 2 4.1 — 4.1 35.3 — 35.3 
Machinery other than transport electrical, textile, 
" agricultural, sewing, producer gas plant and m 
machine tools (3.49) 3 T- 4 2.6 Negl. 2.6 14.2 „0.1 14.3 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Preparations (3. 80) 7 2 9 5.2 0.2 5.4 30.3 2.1 32.4 
Kerosene and Petroleum Refineries (4.00) 2 — 2 7.5 — 7.5 44.6 — 44.6 
-Rubber & Rubber Manufacture (4.4) - 28k see 2:9 1.1 4.0 13.5 11.4 24.9 
Wholesale Trade in Commodities other than : ч 
foodstuffs (6. 0) 2 4 А | 6 0.2 А 0.2 0.4 3.3 2.7 6.0 
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Table 8 


PROFITABILITY OF INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES DURING 1968-69—INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP-WISE AND IN SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES HAVING TOTAL NET ASSETS OF RS 10 CRORES OR OVER 


(Rs in crores) 








. Industry і No of Cos Total Gross Gross 
(with Industrial Classification Code No) Assets profits profits as 
before percentage 
tax of total 
assets 
Agriculture & Allied Activities (0) 3 28.3 5.2 18.4 

Of which— 

Tea Plantation (0.30) „2 28.3 5.2 18,4 
Mining & Quarrying (1) 5 11.2 1.5 13.3 
Processing & Manufacturers (2, 3 & 4) 165 873.9 110.4 12.6 

Of which— 

Bakeries & Confectionaries (2.30) 2 11.2 2.8 25.0 

Cigarettes (2.50) 2 51.0 7.9 15.5 

Footwear (2.92) 1 17.7 4.5 25.4 

Iron & Steel (basic manufacture (3.0) 10 46.6 1.3 2.8 

Motor vehicles (3.22) | 4 38.1 4.9 12.9 

Bicycles (3.23) . 1 12.0 0.3 2.5 

Electric lamps (3.30) 2 26.8 4.6 17.2 

Electrical machinery, apparatus & appliances other than lamps & fans (3.39) 16 112.5 11.4 10.1 

Machinery other than transport, electrical, textile, agricultural, sewing, 

. producer gas plant and machine tools (3.49) 32 71.2 4.1 5.8 

Aluminium ware (3.51) 4 49.4 4.0 17.9 

Miscellaneous Metal products (3.59) 11 39.6 4.1 10.4 

Explosive and Fireworks (3.63) 1 36.9 2.5 6,8 

Miscellaneous Basic Industrial Chemicals (3.69) 1 10.2 3.6 35.3 

Medical & Pharmaceutical Preparation (3.80) : 21 91.0 91.6 21.5 

Washing soap and other washing & cleaning compounds (3.82) 2 33.6 6.3 18.8 

Paints, varnishes & allied products (3.84) 6 13.9 1.4 10.4 

Matches (3.85) 2 13.1 1.5 11.5 

Miscellaneous chemical products (including insecticides, fungicides, 

weedkillers etc. (3.89) 6 10.1 0.4 4.0 

Kerosene and petroleum refineries (4.00) - 2 44.6 4.5 10.1 

Asbestos and Asbestos Cement Products (4.33) 3 11.7 1.8 15.4 

Rubber and Rubber manufacture (4.4) 8 70.5 13.1 18.6 
Construction & Utilities (5) 3 16.8 1.3 7.7 

Miscellaneous utility items like gas work and steam supply for heating 

and power (5.9) 1 16.1 1.3 8.1 
Commerce (Trade & Finance) (6) | 32 191.3 3.0 1.6 

Of which— 

Wholesale trade in commodities other than foodstuffs (6.01) 23 44.8 1.0 0.2 
Managerial Services (6.3) 1 10.5 0.2 1.9 
Banking (6.50) 1 135.5 0.4 0.3 
Transport, Сошшшисайоп & Storage (7) 4 1.7 0.03 0.2 
Community & Business Service’ (8) 6 3.8 0.5 13.2 
Personal & other Services (9) 5 2.4 · 0.2 8.3 
Total 223 1,129.4 122.1 10.8 





Profitability of Indian Subsidiaries of Foreign 
Companies: The profitability of the 223 subsi- 
diaries of foreign companies at work in this 
country as on March 31, 1969, assessed on the 
basis of gross profits as a percentage of capi- 
tal employed, is calculated at 10.8 per cent 
during 1968- 69 (Table 8). The companies coming 
under the industrial group “Agriculture and Allied 
Activities” disclosed the highest yield with a profita- 
bility ratio at 18.4 per cent and in the “Mining and 
Quarrying,” "Community and Business Services" 
and “Processing and Manufacturing” groups the 
ratio exceeded 10 per cent, being 13.3 per cent, 
13.2 per cent wat 12.6 per cent, respectively. 
For the companies engaged in “Transport, Com- 
munication and Storage” and “Commerce” (Trade 
& Finance), the profitability ratio was below 5 per cent. 
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In the individual industries as distinct from indus- 
trial groups, in which the Indian subsidiaries had 
during 1968-69 capital employed of Rs 10 crores and 
over, the profitability ratio ranged between as high 
as 35.3 per cent in the case of miscellaneous basic 
industrial chemicals and 0.2 per cent for wholesale 
trade in commodities other than foodstuffs. In 17 
of these industries, the ratio was higher than 5 per 
cent (Table 8). 

Among the countries which had. a sizable number 
of Indian subsidiaries at work in this country as 
on March 31, 1969, the profitability ratio of the subsi- 
diaries of Swiss companies was the highest, 15.8 
per cent during 1968-69 (Table 9). The working 
results of the USA and West Germany controlled. 
companies also showed sufficiently high profitability, 
respective ratios being 15.2 per cent and 14.3 per cent. 
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Table 9 
PROFITABILITY ОЕ INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF 
FOREIGN COMPANIES—COUNTRY-WISE POSITION AS 
ON MARCH 31, 1969 


(Rs in Crores) 





Gross Profits Gross Profits 


` Countty of No. of 








The performance of the subsidiaries of companies of 
Canadian, UK and Swedish origin in this respect was 
comparatively not as good, the respective profitability 
ratios being 9.1 per cent, 8.9 per cent ana 5.8 per cent. 

Afüliation of subsidiaries in Industrial House: 
Thirty-three of the Indian subsidiaries of foreign 
companies belonged to one or the other of the sixteen 
of the seventy-five Industrial Houses listed in the. 
Monopolies Inquiry Committee Report (Table 10). 




















Total before tax as percentage Thr lv. Bird Heil ICI and 
ОН Со : А ee of the Houses, namely, Bird Helgers, an 
Origin mpanies Assets ofassets Таға had within them four of the subsidiaries each, 
_ three others, Gillanders Arbuthnot, Parry and Swe- 
UK. 152 713.5 63.7, . 8.9 сид Match had three e e e per павер. 
& Barry-Binny and Thapar had two subsidiaries еас 
USA. 33 177.5 25.9 15.2 and the rest of the Houses, A & F Harvey, Andrew: 
Switzerland 12. 66.0 .10.4 15.8 Yule, Goenka, Jardine Henderson, Muragappa Chet- 
. ER ` . tiar Tube Investments, Rallis, TVS Sundaram Iyengar 
West Germany 5 16.5 3.7 14.3 апа Wallace had one of the RIT each. n 
Seiden 9 44.5 2.6 5.8 subsidiaries under five of the Industrial Houses, ICI, 
Macneill & Barry-Binny, Parry, Swedish Match and 
Canada vo 48.3 4.4 94 Tata had in aggregate net assets of over Rs 10 crores 
Others 10 63.1 10.4 16.5 each, The ICI was the leading House in this respect, - 
38 the subsidiary companies within this Business group 
having the largest amount of total net assets of Rs 
Total 22) 1129.4 1221 10.8 72 crores. , 3 
: : (Concluded) 
_ Table 10 
INDIAN SUBSIDIARIES OF FOREIGN COMPANIES (AS ON 31ST MARCH, 1969) BELONGING TO ANY 
i А ONE OF THE 75 HOUSES 
‘Name of House Name of the Company Net Assets © Name of Foreign Holding 
in 1968-69 ы Company - 
(Rs. lakhs) 
re TERN ISP шы сымы ee DEC СЕ 
À & F Harvey 1 Indian Textile Paper Tube Co Ltd 33.95 Textile Paper Tube Co Ltd 
Andrew Yule LN 2 APV Engg Co Ltd 105.09 APV Holdings Ltd 
. Bitd-Heilgers at 3 Coates of India Ltd 130.61 Coates Bros and Co Ltd 
» » 4 Hollman Climax Mfg Ltd - 93,87 Holman Bros Ltd 
» > an ` 5 Hollman Climax Rock Drills (1) МА. ^ Climax Rock. Drill & Engg Ltd 
n » $ McNally-Bird Engg Co Ltd 431.12 McNally Patterburg Mfg Corpn 
Totál for Bird-Heilgers House (3 
` out-of 4 companies) ` 655.60 
Gillanders Arbuthnot ... 7 Clive Insurance Co Ltd 86.60 London Insurante Co Ltd 
» o . ju 8 Gillanders Arbuthnot and Co Ltd 300,91 Ogilvy Gillanders and Co Ltd ' 
» m». ә 9 Indian Tack & Nail Co Ltd 46.98 British United Shoe Machinery 
"T Co Ltd SA 
Total for Gillander Arbuthnot House 434.49 
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Goenka sis 10 Schrader-Scovill Duncan Ltd 116.50 Scovill Mfg Co 




















ICI- А ‚11 SU Rd & Chemical Corpn of India 1,421.12 Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 

» - E 12 sed & Fibres of India Ltd 1,018.72 ,, 2 

3 Ее 13 ICI India Pvt Ltd 1,068.38 ,  , 

5: vis 14 Indian Bilan Ltd 3,689.18 ,, 3 

Total for ICI House 7,197.40 

Jardine Henderson s 15 Bellis & Morcom (India) Ltd NA. Bellies & Morcom Ltd 

Macneill & Barry Binny „ш, 16 Macneill and Barry Ltd 1,054.96 Inchape and Co Ltd 

17 Oldham and Sons (India) Ltd 76.09 Oldham & Sons Ltd 


3» » sae 





Total for Macneill & Barry-Binny 





























House 1,131.05 
Murugappa Chettiar Tube Investments 18 Tube Investments of India Ltd 1,200.35 Tube Doe ITE Ltd. 
Parry m 19 Andhra D EL td 99.71 EID. Parry 
in " 20 Parry & Co Ltd 1,049.26 ELD. in ты Bush Boake 
ú " 21 W.J. Bush Products Ltd 45.38 Allen Ltd 
Total for Parry House 1,194.35 
Rallis | = 22 Bochringer-Knoll Ltd 224.65 Ср оспан and Schne СМ 
t 
Swedish Match ae 23 Assam Match Co Lid 142,72 Swedish Match Co 
» » Ў 24 Vulcan Level Ltd (formerly Vulcan 
Co Pvt Ltd) 358.99 , „ 
» Же T 25 Western Indian Match Co Ltd 1,170.35 , ., 
Total for Swedish House 1,672.06 
‚Т.У. Sundaram Iyengar... 26 Lucas-TVS Pvt Ltd i 851.88 Joseph Lucas Industries Ltd 
Tata n 27 Goodlas Nerolac, Paints Ltd 338.98 CDM Wall & Lead Indus- 
ries Lt 
js * 28 Tata Fison Industries Ltd 642.37 Fisons Ltd 
» " 29 Warrior India Ltd 51.51 Tap and Die Corpn Ltd 
» 30 Whiffers (India) Ltd 12.44 Fisons Ltd. 
"Total for Tata House 1,045.30 
Thapar sii 31 Bengal Ingot Co Ltd 121.21 А, Cohan and Co Ltd 
» "€ 32 Mather Greaves Ltd 71,06 Mathur and Platt Ltd 
Total for Thapar House 192.27 
Wallace "A 33 Bombay Co Pvt Ltd 167.38 Wallace Brothers Co Ltd 
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WEST PAKISTAN 


The 
Basic 


(S cA Л Т" leek ^з xx, ME See "s . 


Determinants 


DEWAN BERINDRANATH 


"[ Berecent generalelections in Pakistan have shown 
that it is a "double" nation made one by an acci- 

dent of history.. In some ways, this could be said 

about many nations, including India. In fact, it 

can be argued that India is multi-national. 

` Pakistan is a double nation in a peculiar sense. 

Itis double;not merely because of diversity in cultural, 


historical, economic-and political moorings of the two: 


wings which constitute it. Its duality is а product 
ofgeography. The two wings are separated by 
what М.А. Jinnah had once called “а thousand 
hostile miles". . 

The emergence of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman in 
East Pakistan and of Mr Zulfigar. Ali Bhutto in the 
western wing as the.dominant voices of the two res- 
pective parts of Pakistan, has further made it impéra- 
tive to understand the factors which have tended to 


This contribution by a well-known expert on Pakistan’s 
affairs is based on a series of lectures ‘the author had delivered 
at the Indian Institute of. Advance.Studies, Simia, on political 


and social trends in West Pakistan. 
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shape political апі economic developments in West 
Pakistan. Such a study could also provide a useful 
window to the understanding of the future relation- 
ship between the two wings of the country. 

It would also be of importance to know that in 
spite of East Pakistan's numerical domination in the 
future National Assembly, West Pakistan is likely to 
play a determining role in the fnture developments 
of the country and its attitude would continue to play . 
a decisive role in shaping Indo-Pak relations. 

The importance of the Indian land-mass separat- 


ing the two wings of Pakistan does not lie in the fact 


that it divides the two parts of the country by over 
a thousand miles. More important than that is the 
fact that this land-mass brings With it many a factor 
connected with history, geo-politics and economics 
of the whole region and thus has been one of the most 
important determinants of Pakistani, politics. 

Had circumstances been slightly different, a 
thousand miles of Indian territory need not have been . 
a divisive element. It might one day become: a co- 
hesive factor. For the present, bowever, the divisive 
character of the thousand miles is more pronounced 
than its cohesive potentialities. 

The lack of contact through land itself is not as 
important as it has come to be in the peculiar case of 
Pakistan. There are quite a few countries which 
consist only of islands. The British Isles is a heckneyed 
example. А more pertinent instance could that of 
Indonesia. Even though Indonesia too has suffered ` 
from problems of national integration, one could well 
point out that the lack of being in contact through 
land-mass has not been the main or the determining 
factor in the problems it faces. This might be due to 
the fact that historically, the whole of the Indonesian 
archipelago has.been a part of the same political 
complex. Moreover, it has not been the product 


"of conflict between two contending nationalisms as 


was the case with India and Pakistan. Furthermore, 
in Indonesia, the Japanese predominance is too pro- 
nounced to allow any substantial challenge to Indo- 
nesian nationalism. In the context of Pakistan, 
the two wings are not only separated by distance, . 
but are almost equally pitted in terms of economic 
and geographical advantages. 

Economic Diversity: An important factor contri- 
buting to diversity between the two wings is. 
economic. East Pakistan has a population of 
5,08,54,000 huddled fn 54,141 square miles, giving 
it a density of population roughly at 922 persons 


per square -mile—among the highest in world. 


"West Pakistan, on the other hand, bas an area 
almost five and half times as large, that is, 3,11,383 
square miles with a population of 4,29,78,000. The 
density of population works out to be only 138 per- 
sons. The difference in the density of population is 
also reflected in the per capita income, While 
for East Pakistan, the average per capita income works 


‘out to be only Rs 98 per annum, for West Pakistan, 


itis as high as Rs 178. In the field of literacy, how- 


‘ever, East Pakistan definitely scores over its western 


counterpart, where the rate of literacy (for persons 
over five years)-works.out to be 21.5 percent, as com- 
pared to West Pakistan’s 16.3 per cent. 

A West Asian nation: See in the context of the 
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prevailing economic pattern of the countries of West 
and South East Asia, West Pakistan presentis a 
typical Middle Eastern geo-economic look. This 
Middle Eastern image has further been strengthened 
with the discovery of gas, and prospects of striking 
oil in West Pakistan. 

In terms of geography, too, West Pakistan's pro- 
ximity to West Asia is obvious. Karachi. for ex- 
ample, is only 300 miles away from the south-eastern 
tip of the Arab world, the Amman coast. West 
Pakistan is a next-door neighbour of not only Afgha- 
nistan and lran, but also of the Central Asian Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union. It was only during 
the British Raj that the West Pakistani developed an 
eastward look, since he was being governed from New 
Delhi. The eastward look has continued to an extent, 
not because he is now being governed from the east, 
but due to the fact that the eastern part has provided 
West Pakistan with peculiar problems and complexi- 
ties. 

' Compared to the West Asian complexion of West 
Pakistan, East Pakistan is obviously a part of South- 
east Asia. Thisis reflected not only in the geographi- 
cal position of West Pakistan, which is too obvious, 
but also in the economic peculiarities of the region. 
Heavy dependence on agriculture, а higher rate of 
literacy as compared to the average West Asian coun- 
tries, problems like climate and similar other factors, 
all make East Pakistan a typical case-study of a South- 
east Asian nation. 

- Hindu Population: In terms of cultural and re- 
ligious problems, differences between the two wings 
are no less acute. While West Pakistan is practically 
denuded ofits Hindu population, in East Pakistan, 
there stil! remains a sizable minority. Its majority in 
population, as compared to the Western wing, has 
much to do with the Hindu population which conti- 
nues to be about 15 per cent of the total. 

There has been a significant debate in West Pakis- 
tani circles that the claim of East Pakistan being a 
majority area is, infact, bogus. According to a series 
of articles in the influential Urdu daily, Nawa-e-Waqt, 
the East Pakistani claim for majority becomes unten- 
able if one excludes non-Muslims from its population 
—since a non-Muslim in a Muslim state could not be 
provided with equal political rights, it is not fair to 
count them while assessing the population-wise im- 
portance of the two regions. It was also asserted that 
while examining the respective population claims of 
the two regions, the figure of non-Muslims from East 
Pakistan should be eliminated from the count, while 
the population of Kashmir, as well as of states like 
Junagarh and other territories "which are legally 
part of Pakistan", should be added to West Pakis- 
tan. With such a jugglery in figures, West Pakistan 
gets а population of about 60 per cent as compared 
to 40 per cent of East Pakistan. 

The presence of a sizable non-Muslim minority 
in East Pakistan obviously provides it with certain 
important political problems. 1t colours its attitude 
towards many issues which seem of no consequence 
to West Pakistan. 

Cultural Differences: Cultural differences bet- 
ween the two wings are also clear. This was best 
summed up by Khalid Bin Sayeed: "When a West 
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Pakistani becomes secular-minded, he still retains 
Islamic cultural moorings, і.е. he continucs to 
enjoy the richness of Persian poetry, and could 
get even ecstatic over the mysticism of the Urdu 
ghazals. But not so in East Pakistan. When a sccu- 
liar-minded East Pakistani tends to move into a 
broader cultural pattern, he becomes totally secular 
and gets submerged into the Hindu-oriented Bengali 
culture." The truth of this observations was rein- 
forced by an observation from A. Ataur Rehman, 
a former Chief Minister of East Pakistan and a lead- 
ing figure in the political circles at the moment. Speak- 
ing in the Constituent Assembly in Karachi, he had 
said, “I feel stranger in West Pakistan than evcn in 
Zurich or Geneva.” (March 1956) 

So far away has been East Pakistan from West 
Pakistani consciousness that even Iqbal, who for the 
first time put forward the concept of a separate state 
for Muslims, had wanted only sovereignty for the 
western area constituting Punjab, Sind and the North 
Western Frontier Province. In his presidential add- 
ress to the Allahabad session of the All-India Muslim 
League in 1930, he had said: “The formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian Muslim state 
appears to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims, 
at least of north-west India.” East Pakistan was 
thus completely ignored by Iqbal. 

Lahore Resolution: Differences of destiny bet- 
ween the two wings of Pakistan were also reflect- 
ed in the famous Lahore resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League. Making a categorical demand 
for the creation of separate Muslim states on the 
Indian sub-continent, the resolution had demanded 
“that the areas in which the Muslims are numeri- 
cally in a majority, asin the North-Western and 
Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to 
constitute ‘Independent States’ in which the consti- 
tuent units shall be autonomous and sovereign!" 
The wording of the resolution seems to leave no doubt 
that it was intended to establish two “Pakistans” 
each of which was to contain autonomous units. 

No wonder, East Pakistani nationalism has not 
forgotten the fact that originally the Muslim League 
had demanded. two "separate sovereign states" in the 
eastern and western Muslim-majority areas in India 
under the then British empire. 

From the beginning of 1970, a fierce debate has 
been going on between those in East Pakistan, who 
demand that the future constitution of the country 
should be based on the implications of the 1940 resolu- 
tion, as against those who think that circumstances 
have changed and thus there was no need to stick to 
literal meanings of the Lahore resolution. In recent 


‘context, the debate was initiated by former East 


Pakistan Chief Minister Ataur Rehman, who had 
severely criticised President Yahya Khan for ignoring 
the claims of autonomy of East Pakistan. He re- 
minded him that the original Lahore resolution had 
specifically talked of two separate states. It was on 
this understanding that the Muslims of Bengal had 
fought for the establishment of Pakistan. 

Bangla Desh: The argument was enthusiastically 
supported by Maulana Bhasani and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, with the latter insisting upon renaming the 
Province as “Bangla Desh”. Newspaper reports indi- 
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cated tbat East Pakistani leaders have already started. 


using “Jai Bangla" as a form of greetings and a 
national slogan, instead of Assalamalekkem or 
“Pakistan Paindabad”. 

As opposed to this, almost all the West Pakistani 
politician with the exception of only a few, have 
been insisting that there was either a typo- 
graphical mistake in the Lahore resolution or 
that circumstances had changed rendering the 
original wording obsolete. Z. A. Bhutto, notwith- 
standing his claim to be a leader of the extreme 
Left, came out with an ingenious explanation 
that the Lahore resolution was framed with the hope 
of getting a United Bengal, an undivided Punjab, as 
well as Assam in the fold of Muslim majority pro- 
vinces, Since Assam, except the district of Sylhet, 
had altogether been excluded and Punjab had been 
divided, and. most parts of Jammu and Kashmir had 
been “usurped by India", the very basis of the resolu- 
tion had become non-existent. Hence, it would be 
futile to ask for its implementation in the present 

` circumstances. 

Jt would be worthwhile to note that the enuncia- 
tion of such views by Bhutto is reported to have caus- 
ed a great deal of political embarrassment to him 
in East Pakistan and the proposed move for an alli- 
ance between the People’s Party and the Awami 
League led by Sheikh Mujibur Rehman has subse- 
quently been abandoned. Even Maulana Bhasani 
has reiterated the point that the main differences 
between the National Awami Party and Bhutto’s 
People’s Party, is the fact that while NAP stands for 
complete autonomy for East Pakistan, the People’s 
Party is helping in maintaining West Pakistani domin- 
ation over the eastern wing under the cloak of apparen- 
tly radical slogans. , 

This very debate has once again underlined the 
intensity of differences between the two wings, which 
were expressed as early as 1956 by a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, when he said: "Pakistan is a 
unique country having two wings which are separated 
by a distance of more than a thousand miles. These 
two wings differ in all matters, excepting two things, 
namely, that they have a common religion, barring 
a section of the people in East Pakistan, and that we 
achieved our independence by a common struggle. 
These are the only two points which are common to 
both the wings of Pakistan. With the exception of 
these two things, all other factors, namely the langua- 
ge, the tradition, the culture, the costume, the custom, 
the dietary habits, the calendar, the standard time, 
practically everything is different. There is in fact, 
nothing common in the two.wings, particularly in 
respect of those which are the sine qua non to form 
a nation," 

Pakistan Identity: This also explains constant 
refrain one hears in Pakistani intellectual circles 
abont “twelve crore Pakistanis being in search for 
an identity". Viewed superficially, this search would 
appear rather intriguing. Pakistan after all, was 


created on the basis of a two-nation theory and . 


Islam could have provided it with a strong factor 
for cohesion. It has no doubt been done to a. large 
extent. Nevertheless, limitations which this common 
factor of Islam suffers in its application to the two 
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wings could neither be ignored nor minimised. 

For one thing, Islam shared by the two wings has 
Indian overtones. In normal circumstances, this 
community of heritage could have helped the forces 
of cohesion. Its inability to do so to an appropriate 
extent has been due to many factors. One of them is 
that Pakistani ideologies could not admit the Indian- 
ness of the. Islam which is being practised in the two 
wings. The near-pathetic attempt to provide Islam 
and all manifestations of Pakistani culture with com- 
pletely separate though artificial moorings, has nega- 
ted whatever advantage could have been derived from 
that factor. 

Islamic Ideology: Inany case, Islam in West 
Pakistan.has more than one way of life rather 
than being a comprehensive guide to ideology. 
It is indeed intriguing to realise that, but for 
Iqbal, the whole of the region of West Pakistan 
has not been able to provide a single Muslim thin- 
ker of any stature. The situation becomes still 
more complicated when one realises that a majority 
of the Ulema who could have given an intellectual 
lead to the Muslim masses, had followed a nationa- 
listic line. 

The name of Islam during the British period was 
exploited for separatist movements not so much by 
the Muslim divines, but by the so-called Muslim sec- 
ularists belonging generally to the urban and the rural ` 
middle classes. The Muslim League leadership was 
conspicuously dennded of any contribution from either 
Muslim divines, or intellectual thinkers. After the 
establishment of Pakistan, this proved an important 
handicap in the attempts to give a workable cultural 
indentity to the two regions. 

Due to various historical factors, about which we 
Shall talk later, West Pakistan has been extremely 
wary of what may be called the "ghost of Indian 
cultural ethos". This also explains an extremely 
bitter attitude of the West Pakistani intellectual to- 
wards most of the cultural manifestations of the pre- 
Muslim era. This is not the case with East Pakistan, 
where the fact that the Bengali script has a Sanskrit 
origin, has not stood in the way of innumerable Mus- 
lim young men fighting and dying in defence of their 
mother-tongue. А s 

Bengalees had scant regard even for a well-res- 
pected leader like Jinnah who had specially flown to 
Dacca to tell them that the language of Pakistan could 
be none other than Urdu. Neither could a cultur- 
ally resurgent Bengal be persuaded by Liaqat Ali 
Khan who took the plea that “Pakistan is a Muslim 
State, and it must have its lingua franca, a language 
of the Muslim nation. The mover should have 
realised that Pakistan has been created because of the 
demand of a hundred million Muslims in this sub- 
continent and the language of a hundred million 
Muslims is Urdu. It is necessary for a nation to 
have one language and that language could only be 
Urdu and no other language." (То be continued) 
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_Меуу Delhi Constituency : GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ CASE 


grade-structure and. conditions of 


service, and should be able to 
help the Third Pay Commission 
in appreciating their social impli- 
cations. The Commission, with 
its wide terms of reference, is 
expected to recommend far-re- 
aching improvements in this direc- 
tion. 

But its limitations have already 
been felt in the interim relief 
recently given. Our MP would 
naturally have to take it up with 
the Commission and the Govern- 
ment to compare из with our 
counterparts in the corporate .ec- 
tor favourably. 

It would not be unreasonable, 
in this context, to suggest that 
New Delhi’s parliamentary re- 


( Continued from page 16 ) 


presentative should be associated 
with every committee, commis- 
sion or forum which is consti- 
tuted to look into our problems. 
At the same time, we would a so 
like to keep our eyes open to look 
for such an effective MP to re- 
present us апа our interests for 
the next five years. 

The people have been called 
upon to elect their representatives 
to the Lok Sabha a year earlier 
this time, entitling the MPs to 
draw a salary of Rs 500 per month, 
а daily allowance of Rs 51, free 
house, telephone, first-class travel, 
el ctricity, water, postage, etc. 
for the next five years. 

Not that we grudge them the 
perquisites and payments that 


are intended for our own benefit 
in the long run. We would 
even suggest providing representa- 
tives with regular official secre- 
tarial assistance, as for the US 
Senators, to fulfil their obligations 
to the nation and the consti- 
tuency more efficiently and 
effectively. 

But the MP elected from the 
New Delhi parliamentary consti- 
tuency must keep in his mind the 
words of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi in her broadcast announ- 
cing the dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha that it was intended to 
seek a fresh mandate of the people 
to carry forward progressive poli- 
cies for rapid socio-economic 
growth. 





turn. The DMK Government, 
just six months earlier had ruled 
out any wage increase to its em- 
ployees unless the Centre came 
fo its aid. 
` Та another move, the DMK. 
Government has decided in prin- 
ciple to abolish from the middle 
of this year the basic land tax on 
wet lands up to five acres. The 
cost to the exchequer on this 
account will be 5.6 crores. It 
should benefit 28 lakh small 
landowners whose aggregate hol- 
dings come to 56 lakh acres. 
The Syndicate is caught in 
a dilemma. It can, of course, 
brand the two “concessions” as 
politically motivated but cannot 
oppose them except.at the risk 
of alienating the sympathies of 
Government employees and small 
peasants. The DMK is supremely 


happy. over the  Syndicate's 
predicament. ' 
Another advantage of the 


DMK is its better oiled election 
machine. For six months the 
DMK has been prepared for this 
eventuality. It is widely believed 
that it has already collected 
quite a huge election fund. Its 
cadreforce is in fine mettle. The 
Prosperity Brigade, patronised 
from Government funds is noth- 
ing but the vanguard of this cadre- 
force. 

The absence of the great 
“Anna” (late C.N. Annadurai, 
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Tamil Nadu : Exciting Contests Ahead 
(Continued from page 14) 


the founder-supremo of the party) 
for the campaign is a handicap, 
but appeal to the electorate in 
his hallowed name seems to be 
effective. Within 12 hours of the 
Assembly’s dissolution the DMK 
plastered the city walls with huge 
posters calling upon the electorate 
to vote the DMK to power again so 
that “Kalaignar Karunanidhi can 
march forward in the path shown 
by our great Anna.” Yet another 
poster, brought out by the party, 
praised Karunanidhi “for his big 
heart and generosity in giving 
crores -and cores of rupees to 
Government employees and deter- 
mined to give more, if returned to 
power.” . 

To some people the DMK's 
propaganda techniques may be 
so many exercises in banalaity, 
but with the people in this part of 
the country they appear to serve 
the purpose. The film star appeal 
is still with the DMK, though 
the Syncicate is ‘giving tough 
competition with its own Sivaji 
Ganesan appeal. М. С. Rama- 
chandran, assessed at the most 
popular DMK leader after Anna- 
durai, has not.lost a wee bit of 
his starry appeal to the rural 
electorate. He is already in the 
arena. 


"Much depends on how smooth- 
ly the DMK is able to arrange 
the allocation of seats among 
the Front partners. That the 
DMK would get the lion’s share 
is notin dispute. But the DMK, 
by the showing of its identity 
with the “progressive policies of 
the Prime Minister” is under 
obligation to accommodate the 
Congress and ensure its victory. 

By the third week of this month 
the BMK, as well as the Syndi- 
cate, would be ready with their 
camp candidates. The mid-term 
poll campaign promises to be 
exciting. 
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JITTERY SYNDICATE: FEARS DISASTER 
U (Continued from page 15) 


sing situation. These three Lok 
Sabha seats—Mandya, Tumkur 
and Chickmagalur—together are 
likely to be a formidable bone of 
contention between the Cong 
ress (R) and the PSP, particularly 
‘in. the circumstances where the 
Congress(R) and the PSP are 
. Straining to reach .some poll 

understanding. These seats were 
won by Sri S.M. Krishna, Sri 
K. Lakkappa and Sri Huche 
Gowda, respectively. 

The tacit understanding is 
that the Congress(R) would put 
up' on its own behalf these three 
candidates for the mid-term poll 
‘from the same constituencies. 
But according to PSP sources, 
these seats belong to the party 
and not the members who have 
crossed over to the Congress(R). 
In any understanding with the 
Congress(R), the PSP, would want 
the former to leave the three seats 
for itself. The local Congress(R) 
is not willing to concede these 
three seats to the PSP. elc 

This has caused the local 
PSP chief, Sri S. Sivappa, to 
announce that hisparty in Mysore 
would have electoral pact with 
the SSP and not with the cong- 
.ress(R) He said that the PSP 
defectors did not have any ideolo- 
gical differences. with PSP and, 
on the contrary, their “oppor- 


tunist" move would not help | 


the cause of the socialist move- 
ment in the country. He has also 
warned the Congress(R) that his 
party would have no truck with 
it if it admitted the defectors. 
` The Congress(R). is deter- 
mined to retain the 10 seats it 
had in the dissolved Lok Sabha 
and also the three seats from 
which the defecting PSP members 
of Lok Sabha are contesting. 
These are its prestige seats, and 
having made sure of its chances 
in these constituencies, it wants 
to reinforce its propaganda machi- 
nery іп the other constituencies. 
Although the Congress(R) has 
decided to contest all the 27 


` seats, itis quite likely that it would 


field 26 candidates, leaving the 
North Kanara seat to the sitting 
member in the dissolved Lok 
Sabha, Sri Dinkar Desai, who 
being a member of the Servants 
of India Society, cannot be a 
member of any party. Cong- 
ress(R) is likely to support his 
candidature, 

The Congress(R) has almost 
finalised its selection of candi- 
dates, to be formally approved by 
the party’s Central Parliamentary 
Board. Most of the sitting mem- 
bers of the dissolved Lok Sabha 
have been given tickets. The un- 
certainty over Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, 


the Union Education Minister, 
contesting again from Bellary has 
ended with his final selection to 
seek re-election. from this consti- 
tuency. 
It was initially proposed аќ: 
Sri M.V. Krishnappa should. give 
up his Hoskote constituency and ' 
seek election. from some other 
constituency. It has finally been 
decided that he should stand from 
Hoskote. The Union Law Minis- 
ter, Sri Kengal Hanumanthiah, 
will have quite an easy job 


in contesting the Bangalore 
City seat. . В . 
Although the  Congress(R) 


has gone ahead with the selec- 
tion of candidates, the Congress 
(O) is still bogged down in the 
mode of selection of candidates. 

While it is broadly agreed . 
that the sitting MPs should be 
allowed to contest again from the 
same constituenies, fhere is con- 
siderable speculation regarding 
the calibre of the rivals they may 
have to face. Some sitting MPs 
are reluctant to contest. For 
instance, Smt Sudha Reddy who 
won in a Lok Sabha by-election 
from the Madhugiri constituency, 
does not want to contest again. 
She is now being persuaded. to 
seek re-election. 

Syndicate President Nijalin- 
gappa, who has announced that 
he would not contest the mid- 
term poll, is being urged to contest 
from Chitradurga. | 





INDIAN -OCEAN 


SATO (South Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation) which will include 
both South Africa and Portugal. 
Obviously there is need for new 
. bases to knit together all these 
military blocs into a chain in this 
region of the world. 
-AU these show that a major: 
echange is afoot in Western policy 
towards the Indian Ocean. And 
India's protests, like her. protests 
over US arms supply to Pakistan, 
willhave no effect on Washington. 
| Washington's current ‘think- 
ing over its Sonth-east Asia 
strategy also fits in with this 
Scheme. The rise of Japan as a 
military; power and junior US 
ally has helped Washington to 
evolve a re-distribution of res- 
ponsibilities, just as in Europe, 
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while remaining the arbiter of the 
final strategy against the socialist 
countries, - 

Of course, the US Seventh 
Fleet will continue to operate 
in the Pacific, but its size could be 
reduced and its responsibility 
shifted to the Indian Ocean— 
Australia ‘and Africa triangle 
in view of the claim for a’ share 
of power by Japan in the seas 
along the underbelly of Asia. 


Or, can it be that a new joint, 


Indian Ocean Fleet is being 
created by the British and Ameri- 
cans, with Britain taking over 
operational charge.in view of its 
special interest in South Africa, 
the Persian Gulf, South-east 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand? 
It is more likely that the route 


from the Cape of Africa to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand will be a 
special responsibility of the Bri- 
tish, though the US is expected 
to foot much of the bill. 

In a smilar manner, the Japa- 
nese navy may be entrusted to 
guard the ocean stretching from. 
Japan to the Straits of Malacca. 
This will complete the global 
naval chain, starting: from the 


' polar regions encircling . three 


continents, Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and ending at Alaska. As 
a rear base to this front line will 
be the chain linking the east 
coast of America, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

It is foolish to expect the Soviet 


‘Union to stand idly by in the 


face of this new Western chal- 
lenge to encircle it with a naval 


chain. . Reed 
MAINSTREAM 


UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 
Annual Report 1969 


. REPORT 
OF THE 
AUDITORS 


THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA 


We have audited the attached Balance Sheet of United Commercial Bank as of 
31st December, 1969 and the Profit & Loss Account of the Bank for the period 19th 
July, 1969 to the 31st December, 1969, in which are incorporated. the returns of 117 
Branches audited by us, 214 Branches audited by other auditors, and. the unaudited 
returns in respect of 41 Branches not visited by us, for the exclusion of which Branches 
from audit, concurrence of the Reserve Bank of India was obtained. 


The Balance Sheet and Profit anc Loss Account have been drawn up in forms 
‘A’ and ‘B’ respectively of the Third Schedule of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. 
Accordingly, they disclose such matters as were required to be disclosed in the case 
of banking companies prior to nationalisation by virtue of the provisions of the said 
Act as read with the related provisions of the Companies Act, 1956. Subject to the 
limitations of such disclosure and on the basis of the audit indicated in the first 
paragraph, we report that:- 


(а) In our opinion and to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Bank:- 


(i) the Balance Sheet read with the notes thereon is a full and fair Balance 
Sheet containing the necessary particulars and it is properly drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the affairs of the Bank as at 
31st December, 1969; 


(ii) the Profit and Loss Account read with the notes thereon shows a true 
balance of profit for the period covered by the Account. 


(b) We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best 
of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit 
and have found them to be satisfactory; 


(c) The transactions of the Bank which have come to our notice have been 
within the powers of the Bank; 


(d) The returns received from the offices and branches of the Bank have been 
found adeqnate for the purposes of our audit. 


G.P.Kapadia & Co. 
K. N. Gutgutia & Co. 
Ray & Ray 

Lovelock & Lewes 


22nd December, 1970. А Chartered. Accountants 
23rd 
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FED COMMERCIAL BANK 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 





CAPITAL: 


Paid up 
(Wholly ówned by the Central Government) 


RESERVE FUND AND OTHER RESERVES: 
(a) Reserve Fund 
(b) Development Rebate Reserve | 
DEPOSITS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS: 
Fixed -Deposits 
| Savings Bank Deposits 
Current Accounts, Contingency Accounts, etc. 
BORROWINGS FROM OTHER BANKING COMPANIES, AGENTS, ETC. 
Шу In India 


[ Includes borrowings from Industrial Development Bank of India ts 
of Rs. 2,21,49,737=68 and from кыш Кейпапсе 
‚ Corporation of Rs. 21 ,57,000-00. 1 


(i) Outside India 
PARTICULARS: 
(i) Secured by part of Investments and Advances per contra 


s (и) Unsecured- 


BILLS PAYABLE 
BILLS FOR COLLECTION BEING BILLS RECEIVABLE as per contra: 
(i) Payable in India | 

(ii) Payable outside India | 


OTHER LIABILITIES: 
(i) Branch Adjustments 


(i) Unclaimed Dividends etc. 


~—-ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS per contra: 


Carried over 


BALANCE-SHEET A 


4,41,07,946 73 
9,10,000 00 





1,28,01,84,370 54 
53,45,80,664 79 


76,05,14,352 71 


4,48,81,737 68 


`_1,93,70,711 72 


5,20,56,737 68 


1,21,95,711 72 
6,42,52,449 40 


20,76,92,788 04 


5,78,78,521 33 


8,88,91,508 28 
__35,72,835 83 





1 


Rs І 





2,80,00,000 Om 


4,50,17,946 7 


2,57,52,79,388 0, 


6,42,52,449 40m 


4,61,06,564 48» 


26,55,71,309 37 


9,24,64,344 11 
22,95,12,030 92 


3,34,62,04,033 06. 





. MAINSTREAM 


T DECEMBER 31, 1969 





PROPERTY AND ASSETS 





CASH: 


In hand and with Reserve Bank of India and State Bank of India (including 
foreign currency notes) 


BALANCES WITH OTHER BANKS: 


On current account: 
(i) In India Rs. 71,80,885 83 
(ii) Outside India Rs.  5,28,03,817 65 


MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE: 


INVESTMENTS: (at below market value) 


(i) Securities of the Central and State Governments and other Trustee 
Securities, including Treasury Bills of the Central and State 
Governments 


(ii) Shares : 


(a) Fully Paid Preference Shares 
(b) Partly Paid Preference Shares 
(c) Fully Paid Ordinary Shares 
(d) Partly Paid Ordinary Shares 


(ii) Debentures or Bonds 
(iv) Other Investments : 


(a) Securities of Foreign Governments and Foreign Trustee Securities 
(b) Unit Trust of India (Initial Capital) 


(v) Gold 


-, ADVANCES : 


(Other than bad and doubtful debts for which provision has been made to the 
satisfaction of the Auditors) 


(Т) Loans, Cash Credits, Overdrafts, etc. : 
(i) In India : Rs. 1,11,04,14,556 04 


[Includes Rs. 3,33,04,737--68 and Rs. 27,27,000=00 relating to medium term 
advances in respect of which finance has been obtained from Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of India and Agricultural Refinance Corporation respectively, as 
per contra.] 


(ii) Outside India | | Rs. 7,04,99,234 04 

(II) Bills Discounted and Purchased (excluding Treasury Bills of the Central 
and State Governments) : 

" (i) Payable in India . Rs. 31,31,53,886 63 


[Includes an amount of Rs. Nil of Usance Promissory Notes lodged with Reserve 
yen of India for advances under Section 17 (4)(c) of the Reserve Bank of India 
ct. 


(ii) Payable outside India Rs. 13,41,68,619 09 


Carried over 
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UNITED COMMERCIAL BA 


21,93,67,852 85 


6,06,44,703 48 28,00,12,55 


3.209425 
31,21,06,80 





80,88,80,202 14, 


8,67,212 50 

24,725 00 
57,86,588 28 
28,25,980 00 


1,38,39,605 00 | 


1,00,86,477 75 
4,50,000 00 


84,27.60.79 


1,18,09,13,790 08 


44,73,22,505 72 1,62,82,36.2 


"^ 5,78,31,03,8 


NTED COMMERCIAL BANK 


BALANCE-SHEET 7 


r 
+ n 











CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES Rs. Р. | Rs. P 
l ` Р Е 
| , Brought forward... T" 3,34,62,04,033 0 
-ROFIT AND LOSS: —— | i 
Balance as on 1.1.1969 : we dq 60,983 67 
Add Transfer from Contingency Reserve ` Rs. 12,50,000 00 - 
Less Payment of Bonus to Staff forl968 in excess 
of Rs. 28,50,000 appropriated from 1968 Profits Rs. 12,33,316 39 16,683 61, 
| EUR a 71,667 28 


Add Profit for the period 1.1.1969 to 18.7.1969 
(as per annexure) | ~ Rs. 30,76,248 11 


Adjustment in respect of elimination of items 
relating to Malaysian Branches Rs. 5,54,031 34 


Rs. 36,30,279 45 


Net adjustment in respect of provisions made - 
or taxes and contingencies Rs.  4,05,000 00 


^ Rs. 40,35,279 45 


Less (1) Provision for Bonus of staff Rs. 16,35,000 —00 





(ii) Transfer to Reserve Fund in 
terms of Section 17 of the 





Banking LE Act, 1949 Rs. 8,20,000—00 Rs. 24,55,000 00 15,80,279 45 
' 16,57,946 73. 
Transferred to Reserve Fund Pe . s] s 16,57,946 73 
аз. ee Nil 
Witerofit for the period 19.7.1969 to 31.12.1969 i xi 48,86,864 92 
Less (i) Provision for Bonus to staff Rs. 13,65,000 00 
(ii) Transfer to Reserve Fund in terms of Section i 
17 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 Rs. 9,80,000 00 23,45,000 00 
WillGalance to be transferred to Central Government in terms of Section 10(7) — ... 25,41,864 92 
X the Banking Companies (Acquisition and Transfer of Undertakings) ^ 
Act, 1970 
Carried over... | ^ 3,34,87,45,897 98 
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ОЕСЕМВЕК 31, 1969 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 


Brought forward 


PARTICULARS OF ADVANCES: 


(i) 
(i) 


(ii) 
(iv) 


o) 
(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


(Ix) 


Debts considered good in respect of which the banking company is fully secured 


Debts considered good for which the banking company holds no other security than 
the debtors’ personal security 


Debts considered good secured by the personal libilities of one or more parties in 
addition to the personal security of the debtors 


Debts considered doubtful or bad, not provided for 


Debts due by directors or officers of the banking company or any of them either 
severally of jointly with any other persons 


Debts due by companies or firms in which the directors of the banking company are 
interested as directors, partners or managing agents ог, in the case of private 
companies, as members 


Maximum total amount of advances, including temporary advances made at any time 
during the period 19th July to 31st December 1969 to directors or managers or officers 
of the banking company or any of them either severally or jointly with any other 
persons У 


Maximum total amount of advances including temporary advances granted during the 
period 19th July to 31st December 1969 to the companies or firms in which the 
directors of the banking company are interested as directors, partners or managing 
agents or, in tbe case of private companies, as members 


Due from banking companies, banks under Banking Companies (Acquisition and 
Transfer of Undertakings) Act, 1970 and foreign banks 


6. BILLS RECEIVABLE BEING FOR COLLECTION as per contra: 
(i) Payable in India " 


(ii) Payable outside India 


7. CONSTITUENTS’ LIABILITIES FOR ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS AND 


` 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS per contra 


8. PREMISES LESS DEPRECIATION : 


Cost as on the 31st December, 1968 

Additions (Rs. 9,80,035==02) Less deductions (Rs. 9,242 —22) during the 
period 1.1.1969 to 18.7.1969 

Less depreciation written off upto 18.7.1969 


Additions (Rs. 1,00,806==61) Less deductions (Rs. 1,475 —00) during the 
period 19.7.1969 to 31.12.1969 


Less depreciation writtén off for the period 19.7.1969 to 31.12.1969 


Carried over 
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UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 






















2,78,31.03, 


1,19,64,16,948 33 
16,90,53,109 28 
26,27,66,238 19 


Nil 
711.62,82.36.295 80 





62,55,731 00 


62,96,297 79 


1,19,25.801 69 


20,76,92,788 04 


__ 5,78,78,521 33 26,557 


2,33,69,474 57 | 


___9,10,792 80. 
2,43,40,267 37 
33,12,435 49 

7 2,10,27,831 88 


99,331 61 
2,11,27,163 49 
1775311 17; 2,09, 











3,29,91,3 


ЕЮ COMMERCIAL BANK 


| , | BALANCE-SHEET AS 





CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


| 3,34,87,45,897 98 
i 





Brought forward 
NTINGENT LIABILITIES: DE 
ı Partly Paid Shares . . R& 45,47,175 00 
dms against the banking company not acknow- | 
iged as debts Rs. 17,37,025 68 
rantees given on behalf of Customers and * 
'espondent Banks і Rs. 62,38,05,494 77 i 
; of Exchange Rediscounted with the Industrial | 
єЇоршепї Bank of India Rs. 3,25,28,804 83 


ward Exchange Contracts outstanding -for the 

йа$е and sale of bills and Telegraphic Transfers ^ Rs. 26,49,17,303 91 
hich upto 30.11.1970 Rs.25,92,13, 510—72 have 

‚ delivered à 


: In view of the provisions of Section 5(6) ofthe Banking Companies (Acquisition 
and Transfer of Uundertakings) Act, 1970, items relating to the Malaysian Branches 
of The United Commercial Bank Ltd., are excluded, 


) There is a liability for outstandig bills, not certified by the architects, in respect 
of the Bank’s buildings. 


Provision in full for gratuity accruing no retirement of staff has not been made. 


# The Income-tax assessments in India for the years 1949 to 1958 which had been 
reopened, as the Income-tax Officer differed with the method adopted in the past 
by the Department for allowing Double Income-tax relief, have been completed 
and the tax liability for these years and for the years 1959 to 1964 have been 
calculated by him according to the new method. As the Bank has disputed the 
action of the Income-tax Officer, no provision has been made for.the additional 
liability arising from such assessments and provision for taxes for the years 1965 to 
1969 has been made on the basis adopted all along in the past. The appeal 
relating to the year 1959, on the basis of which assessments for the past years 
were reopened and subsequent assessments were completed, has been disposed of 
by-the Appellate Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax and the Bank's contention 
in regard to Double Income-tax Relief has been substantially upheld, 





The Assets and Liabilities of the Karachi Branch of The United Commercial Bank 

Ltd. stand entrusted to the Custodian of the Bank. Such assets and liabilities 

continué to vest in the Custodian of Enemy Property, Pakistan, and since no 

further information was available about the assets and liabilities in Pakistan after 

са August 1965, they have been incorporated in the Balance Sheet at their net 
ook value. 


Toran RS. ... 3,34,87,45,897 98 





M ATN'STPEAM 


^ 


AT DECEMBER 31, 1969 


9. FURNITURE 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 


AND FIXTURES LESS DEPRECIATION: 
(including vehicles and equipment) 


Cost as on the 31st December 1968 





Brought forward 


Additions (Rs. 33,54,476 —-26) Less deductions (Rs. 2,34,232:—87) during 


the period 1.1.1969 to 18.7.1969 


Less depreciation written off upto 18.7.1969 


Additions (Rs. 26,29,603 =57) Less deductions (Rs.1,11 om during 


the period 19.7. 1969 to 31.12.1969 


Less depreciation written off for the period 19.7.1969 to 31.12.1969 


10. OTHER ASSETS, INCLUDING SILVER: 


П. 


12. 


(3) Land and Buildings: 
Cost as on the 31st December, 1968 
Е Additions (Rs. 7,34,206 —88) Less deductions 
(Rs. Nil) during the period 1.1.1969 to 18.7.1969 


Less Transfer to Premises account upto 18.7.1969 


Additions (Rs. 7,09,517=74) Less deductions 


(Rs. Nil) during the period 19.7.1969 to 
31.12.1969 


(ii) Interest accrued on Investments 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 49,56,450 69 


Rs. 
Rs. 


Rs. 


42,22,153 81 
7,34,296 88 


2,78,609 64 


46,77,841 05 


_7,09,517 74 


(iii) Advance payment of Income-tax after set off of amounts on 


assessments under Sections 140A & 141A 
(iv) Stamps and Stationery 
(v) Silver 


Land and Buildings (at cost) 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


JANUARY 16, 1971 


NON-BANKING ASSEIS ACQUIRED IN SATISFACTION OF CLAIMS: 


Torar Rs. 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 


Rs. P. 


3,67,57,027 53 


31,20,243 39 
3,98,77,270 92 





1,79,88,904 56 
2,18,88,366 36 





25,18,033 00 


2,44,06,399 36 
L...1495,735 96. 


53,87,358 79 


1,11,95,456 27 


99,52,398 50 
1,43,532 05 


MÀ ——MÀ—— 


3,29,91,37, 





2,29,1 


2,66, 


“ED COMMERCIAL BANK 


- PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE 





EXPENDITURE 





Interest paid on deposits, borrowings, etc. 
Salaries and allowances and Provident Fund 


Directors, and Local Committee members’ fees and allowances · 
Rent, Taxes, Insurance, Lighting, etc. 
Law charges 


Postage, Telegrams and Stamps 


Auditors’ fees 


Depreciation on, and repairs to, the Bank’s property 
stationery, Printing, Advertisement, etc. 

ШК 055 from sale of, or dealing with, non-banking assets 
Jther Expenditure | 


Balance of Profit subject to bonus 


-"tParticulars of total remuneration Rs. 42,151—52 relating to the Custodian 
(Chief Executive Officer) :- 


(i) Salary Rs. 32,400 (ii) Allowances Rs. 2,700 (iii) Contributlon to the Provident 
Fund Rs. 2,700 (iv) Monetary Value of perquisites (Free quarters, Motor Car and 
Medical Aid) Rs. 4,351 =252. 2 


TOTAL Rs. © 


Сору, р. 


4,04,66,247 60 
2,63,42,064 94 


34,64,299 23 
16,121 36 
15,02,727 79 
2,90,850 45; 
18,46,358 10 
24,82,855 23 


23,86,008 12 
48,86,864 92 


8,36,84,397 74 





xove Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. 


R.B. Shah 


Custodian 
-erjee R. Mohapatra 
Bordoloi | О.Р. Sinha 


‘ctors Directors 


ta, 
Jecember 1970 


^ 


Nalini Ambegaokar 


Ashok Mitra 


Directors 


р 
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MOD [9TH JULY TO 3IST DECEMBER, 1969 


‚+ 








(Less provision made during the period : in T Е 
- INCOME for bad and doubtful debts and other Rs. 
usual or necessary provisions) 


. Interest and Discount 6,90,22 ,318 
. Commission, Exchange and Brokerage | - | eL 1,38,39,128 
m, Rents c | е | 7,173,180 


иќ. Net profit on sale of investments, gold and silver, land, premises and other assets 
(not credited to Reserves or any particular Fund or Account) 


5. Net profit on revaluation of investments, gold and silver, land, premises and other 
assets (not credited to Reserves or any particular Fund or Account) 


—3. Income from non-banking assets and profit from sale of, or dealing with, 
such assets 2 | 


7. Other receipts 
ag. Loss | | | Bre | 








8,36,84,39 


TOTAL Rs. 





\ 


S. Subrahmanyan S. 1. Utamsing 


Chief Accountant | г General Manager 
а - As per our report annexed 
ы = ; G.P. Kapadia & Co. 
; В j K.N. Gutgutia & Co, 


Ray & Ray 
Lovelock & Lewes 
Chartered Accountants 
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NITED COMMERCTIAL-BANR ow, 


FOR THE PERIOD FROM 





ANNEXURE у. | `- TAKEN OVER BY UNI 
| EXPENDITURE | е 

A Interest paid on deposits, borrowings, etc. i i u 4,55,32,3539m 
а | ше and allowances and. Provident Fund eg i us ds  3,05,60,421 
3. Directors (Rs. 38,650) and Local Committee members’ fees and allowances ^... ^77 : S “44,600m 
4. Rent, Tans Insurance, Lighting, etc. | з 39,19,870= 
5. Law charges _ я и | | E : ; "IND d E^ à E is PRU 
6. Postage, Telegrams and Stamps >- ` | ` e | 0] oc 47458 
7. Auditors Fees for statutory and periodical audits | i І | m | | 1,29,629 
8, ;Depresiatibn on, add repairs to, the Banking Company's property К u i ME : : ке 
9. Stationery, Printing, Advertisement, etc. es | . 26,41,01” 


‘0. “Loss бош е of, or dealing with, non-banking assets 
NN ; 
1. Other Expenditure ET : 38.56.427 


2. Balance of Profit subject to bonus І d 30,76,248 


| 
«otes : (1) Particulars of total remuneration Rs. 52,205=00 relating to the Chairman 
| (Chief Executive Officer) :— 


d) Salary Rs. 39,600 (ii) Allowances Rs. 3,300 (iii) Contribution to the Provident 
und Rs. 3,300 (iv) Monetary Value of Perquisites (Free Quarters, Motor Car and 
edical Aid) Rs. 6,005=00. 


(2) The Above figures are inclusive of branches of The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 
in Malaysia. 


TOTAL Rs. 9,36,70,608 


NET ы шщ 


The above Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Banking Regulation Act., 194 
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e P —  — Ó———M Gi € D ea a: E 





Я Less provision made during the perio 
INCOME for bad and doubtful debts and other 
usual or necessary provisions) 
1. Interest and Discount 
2. Commission, Exchange and Brokerage s 
3. Кеп 
4. Net profit on sale of investments, gold and silver, land, premises and other 
assets (not credited to Reserves or any particular Fund or Account) 
5. Net profit on revalnation of investments, gold and silver, land, premises and 
other assets (not credited to Reserves or any particular Fund or Áccount) f 


6. Income from non-banking assets and profit from sale of, or dealing with, 
such assets 


7. Other receipts a 
8. Loss | 





TOTALRS. ... | 
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MANY “IFs” AND “ВОТ” FOR CONGRESS (Continued from page 10) 


movement is far less. 
The main responsibility to 


' Work out such a strategy rests 


with the Congress. It also de- 
pends to a large extent on whether 
the CPI and CPM could come 
to some adjustments. 

The other parties in the elec- 
tion arena like the Syndicate, 
Swatantra, Jana  Sangh, SSP, 
and the Republican Party have 
little following in the Telangana 
region and their stand in the 


` election makes hardly any dif- 


ference. All the parties of Right 
reaction, peeved at the stand 
taken by Dr Chenna Reddy in 
support of the Prime Minister 


at Centre, have abused him 
right and left for having let them 
down. 


The Andhra region, which 
has to elect 24 members to the 
Lok Sabha, presents an entirely 
different picture. The present 
position in that region is: Con- 
gress 10; Syndicate nine, Swa- 
tantra three; CPI one and Inde- 
pendent one. Within this region, 
the Congress accounts for only 
two out of ten seats in the Rayal- 
aseema area including  Nellor. 

The Syndicate bas only one 
advantage and that is the leader- 
ship of Sri N. Sanjiva Reddy, who 
wields considerable personal in- 
fluence in the Rayalaseema re- 
gion. As against this, the dis- 
advantages are that it does not 
have an organisational mechanism 
cash onthispersonal popularity. 

Secondly,- the Congress has 
taken such a stand on the issue of 
land reforms that there is no 
danger of the landlord interests 
swinging over to the Syndicate. 
However, a bad choice of candi- 
dates' by the Congress might 


make sections of them neutral 
or slyly support the Syndicate. 

The election fortunes have to 
be measured in terms of the 
alliance of parties of Right гє- 
action. The Jana Sangh influ- 
ence is mainly confined to towns 
and it is doubtful whether it can 
make a debut in Parliament at 
all from her though it would 
insist on fielding some candidates 
for the purpose of taking the 
party's message to the people. 

As for the Swatantra, it might 
be able to retain its present stren- 
gth. In the changed circumstan- 
ces in Srikakulam, where the 
Congress was successful in enti- 
cing away quite a few legislators 
elected on the Swatantra Party 
ticket in the 1967 election, 
Swatantra leader Latchanna has 
to pitch his tent in this district 
for most of the time to make 
Sri N.G. Ranga's victory possible. 

This leaves the CPI and CPM 
as the other parties in the field 
opposing the Congress. They 
have declared. their intentions to 
contest 14 and 10 seats, respecti- 
vely. While the CPI accused 
CPM of having underhand de- 
alings with the Syndicate, the 
latter accused the former of 
following a policy of supporting 
the Congress. 

It was this attitude that placed 
them in opposite camps in the 
Fourth General Election, leading 
to a crushing defeat for both, 
Only the CPI could secure a seat. 
Commonsense demands that they 
Should agree to seat adjustments, 
while not giving in at all on 
ideological and national issues. 

The present indications are 
not that hopeless, butit has to be 
seen how far the writ of the 
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leaders can influence the rank and 
file, and whether they can be 
mobilised and sent into campaign 
to support each other. They can 
give a tough fight in at least 
half-a-dozen constituencies in 
both the regions and can win 
some of them. 

In this background, the Con- 
gress has all the advantages of 
having a comparatively easy time 
in the Andhra region Much, 
however, depends on the candi- 
dates it willselect. For instance, 
the CPI, which has polled 15 lakh 
votes in the last General Election 
and claimed another five lakh 
votes in constituencies it did not 
tcontest, warned the Congress 
that it cannot take CPI’s support 
for granted and it woula depend 
on the candidates, 

As a case in point, the CPI 
pointed out the candidature of 
Sri M.T. Raju, the present Chief 
Secretary of Andhra Pradesh Gov- 
ernment, against whose allegedly 
corrupt practices the CPI has 
submitted a memorial to the 
Speaker and said that it would 
oppose such candidates of the 
Congress tooth and nail. І 

All those vowing allegiance 
to the Congress do not facts 
become democratic and socialist. 
It has been the practice in this 
State that those who did not 
get Congress tickets joined hands 
with opposiiton or stood as In- 
dependents. This is bound to 
happen this time as well. 

Defence of the present high 
ceiling on landholdings, a retro- 
grade tenancy protection legisla- 
tion, increasing unemployment 
—are some of the aspects of the 
policy of the Congress Govern- 
ment in the State that will create 
not alittle embarrassment. While 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's 
personal popularity will have its 
own impact on the voters’ behavi- 
our, thereare many "ifs" and 
"buts" that have to be taken 
care of. 

Whatever might be the result, 
Prime Minister Indira : Gandhi, 
will have a majority of the mem- 
bers from Andhra to stand by 
her in case she proposed to amend 
the Constitution in favour of the 
people and introduced measures 
to provide relief to the masses. 
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—it won't take you longer to read this bit of 
information about the German Democratic 
Republic. 


Ours is a small country. According to territory 


we rank 92nd in the world and would cover, 
for instance, only one third of Rajasthan state. 
Our population as well cannot be compared to 
India's. Here we rank 31st in tho world, 
having about the same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. 


it's different, however, with the industrial ош» 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people, Our 
country is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world. Let's prove this by 
facts and figures : 


How much is being produced in the German 
Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very НОЯ? First of all : the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days is equal to that 
of the whole year of 1950 :- But.lot's stiok to 
our ЩЕП]. Goods worth 27 lakh rupees 
are being produced in the German Democratic 
Republic in goods euch as: 42 tone 
of cement, 15000 litres of diesel ой-100 square 
metres of photographic and: cine fitm—300 kg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient te 
make 2,100 shirts—all in ИШПИ! 
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How else is this twentieth part of an hour 
utifized, what else is being produced ? Justa 
few more items : 3 sets of bedroom furniture 
4 sewing machines—9 bicycles—-10 cameras— 
15 motors—18 radio sets—97 clocks and 
watches— 3,480 pairs of stockings and socks-— 
13,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
bo sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dresses 


ай ШИШИ! 


So, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
for instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles 
in tho G.D.R. in 2 days would do to dress, for 
instance, all the people of Delhi and Bangalore. 


This could be continued, of course. But, as 
wo sald before, let's stick to our ИШЛЕ. 
They are almost over now, and you didn't 
spend them in vain since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC io 
able to make out of and in just КЕЯ. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of: 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
| sense. Socialism is, however, 
— ааа | something even more, than 

an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it:appeals to me.. L:see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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After Maniram 


Maxam has no doubt registered a massive vic- 

tory for Smt Indira Gandhi’s political line. It 
represents the unmistakable repudiation of the Right 
alliance in what was regarded, for four long decades, 
as one of the traditional strongholds of Hindu com- 
munalism. 

Sri T.N. Singh's cup of humiliation isfull. Called 
to head a bedraggled outfit miscalled the Samyukta 
Vidhayak Dal, he has had to suffer ап ignominious 
defeat in a. by-election contest of his own choosing 
in a constituency long guaranteed safe for anybody 
having the blessings of the Jana Sangh and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Riding in the Mahant’s bandwagon, 
Sri T.N. Singh hasbeen trounced in а manner which 
no Chief Minister has had to suffer in the annals of 
parliamentary politics in this country. Propriety 
demands the immediate stepping down from office 
of such a Chief Minister, but the fact that a man of 
Sri T.N. Singh's eminence failed to instantly respond 
in such a manner is a measure of the degenerating 
influence of the Right politics on the sense of self- 
respect of those who get involved in it. 

At Maniram, it is not only Sri T. N. Singh who 
has blackened his own face. It is a distressing spec- 
tacle to find another Chief Minister claiming to bea 
Socialist behaving during the by election campaign 
іп a manner unworthy of a respectable politician. 
Sri Karpoori Thakur’s antics, particularly during 
Smt Gandhi’s public meeting—which subsequently he 
was at pains to disown, though unconvincingly—can 
entitle him to the dubious company of Sri Raj Narain 
in the public eye; it certainly would not be a feather 
in the SSP cap, unless it prefers to be totally identified 
with the Raj Narain circus. The logic of ganging up 
with the Jana Sangh is no doubt going to tell heavily 
on the fortunes of not only the Syndicate but the SSP 
as well, as Maniram has decisively shown. 

Smt Gandhi’s supporters should however draw 
the correct lesson from the Maniram results. They 
have certainly good reasons. to be jubilant with Sri 
Ramkrishna Dwivedi's triumph, and this will of course 
be a much-needed shot in the arm for the Congress 
in UP. To the extent Maniram will bring about a 
slump in the prestige.as well as the morale of the 
Right alliance, Smt Gandhi's camp has the opportunity 
of capitalising on this victory. Maniram has pro- 
vided a formidable propaganda advantage for the 
Congress in UP. А 

At the same time, it will be wise for Smt Gandhi 
and her supporters to bear in mind that one swallow 
does not make a summer. Ups and downs in the 
fortunes of candidates is а normal hazard for any 
political party in an election battle, much more so 
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for one which has had to recently face a split in its 


organisation. In the choice of candidates and in the 


style of electioneering, Smt Gandhi's followers can 
illafford to be complacent. The lesson that Maniram 
encounter has to teach is that only by a bold, frontal 
challenge to the Right and with personnel whose 
bonafides are above board in terms of their determi- 
nation fo fight Reaction and, more important, their 
capacity to inspire the confidence of the masses about 
such a determination, on their part, can victory be 
assured, and not otherwise. Maniram makes it 
clear that any opportunist compromise in the matter 
of election of candidates and the line of election cam- 
paigning, will be dangerous and may prove to be 
cisastrous at the hustings. 

Only by keeping this in mind can Maniram be- 
turned into the best possible advantage by the demo, 
cratic forces ranged against the Right. And in this 
the responsibility lies heavi'y on the shoulders of 
Smt Gandhi and her party. 
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OES Maniram indicate the shape 

“Of things to come? This is 
a question which is being avidly 
discussed in New Delhi today. 

It is recognised that a stray 
Assembly byelection can hardly 
be taken as the pace-setter for 
a country-wide parliamentary poll. 
But Maniram is not just a stray 
byelection. It has been preceded 
by a whole series of poll verdicts 
over the last one year—from 
Kerala to Bihar, from Madhya 
Pradesh to Mysore. And in 
most of the cases, the Right 
forces have fared very poorly. 

The significance of Maniram 
liesinthe fact that this was chosen 
by the Four-Party Alliance as a 
safe constituency for the UP 
Chief Minister to contest, and 
it was the hope of the Alliance 
that Sri T.N. Singh's success 
which, at the beginning, was 
taken for granted, could be used 
as a booster for the Lok Sabha 
poll. А 

In fact, the Congress circles 
in UP also had taken it as such, 
and so, initially, not much effort 
was put into the campaign by 
them. Incidentally, it was the 
anti-Raj-Narain group in the 
SSP which first warned New Delhi 
that Maniram could be turned in- 
to a prestigious contest with a 
reasonably fair chance of defeat- 
ing the Syndicate candidate. It 
was only after half-way through 
the campaign that the Congress 
leadership woke up to the need 
of putting up a fight at Maniram. 

However, even after the poll, 
neither side had any idea of the 
magnitude of the surprise in 
store for them. The gravity of 
the shock that stunned the Right 
could be gauged from the total 
unpreparedness of the Alliance 
partners who were in session when 
the pole score began to trickle in; 
they were so taken aback by it 
that even Sri Nijalingappa's 
irrepressible buffoonery was, for 
once, hushed into silence. In- 
stead of stabilising their prize 
SVD in UP the Maniram results 
presaged a fresh crisis for the 
Right Alliance, threatening the 
very existence of their Ministry, 
providing a godsend for Sri 
Kamalapati Tripathi. 

In the Congress camp, the 
immediate  post-poll, reactions 
weré that Maniram would be a 


close contest, with a good chance 
for its nominee, Sri Dwivedi, 
to win, though defeat by a narrow 
margin should also be taken as 
creditable. The fact that nobody, 
not even the most extravagant 
admirer of Smt Gandhi’s politics, 
was prepared for the spectacular 
victory, is a sure index of the 
distance by which the political 
consciousness of the masses has 
far outstripped the calculations 
of politicians in the India of 
today. 

Maniram was no ordinary 
constituency. Here the writ of 
the local Mahant had run uninter- 
rupted in every poll since the 
thirties. Even at the height of 
the Congress popularity in the 
forties, the Hindu Mahasabha 
(which the Mahant patronised) 
held the constituency almost un- 
challenged. This time, not only 
has the Congress won the seat 
by a very big margin, but has 
been able to score over the 
Mahant’s candidate (that Sri T.N. 
Singh has been) even in his own 
bases. 

The political implication of 
this unprecedented development 
can hardly be ignored. It shows 
that even in one of the strongest 
bastions of the Right, the mass 
upsurge in favour of the Congress 
is undoubtedly taking place. In 
other words, the process of poli- 
tical outlawing -of communal 
reaction .has virtualy started if 
Maniram is to be taken as a 
barometer. 

If this trend is the pace-setter, 
then the myth about the Jana 
Sangh likely to emerge stronger 
in the coming election is already 
belied. Instead, a land-slide vic- 


- tory for Smt Gandhi can be taken 


for granted, perhaps in line with 
the recent developments in Ceylon 
and Pakistan. 

After Sri T.N. Singh's most 
unexpected defeat, no leader of 
the Syndicate—barring perhaps 
Sri Kamaraj—nor any of the 
Jana Sangh, the Swatantra and 
the SSP can feel safe in their 
constituencies. This crceping fear 
of poll unpredictability will dog 
the footsteps of every one of the 
Alliance leaders from Sri Morarji 
Desai to Sri Madhu Limaye, 
from Sri A.B. Vajpayee to 
Sri Ram Subhag Singh, not to 
speak of Smt Sucheta Kripalani 
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and Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha. 
: Аз a poll trend, Maniram's 
importance is matched by the 
‘spectacle of unprecedented: mass 
turn-out at Smt Gandhi’s public 
meetings. Even with a ram- 
shackle party organisation, the 
fact that the Congress candidate 
could poll so heavily at Maniram 
only underlines the extent of the 
popular upsurge that Smt Indira 
'Gandhi's promise for a better 
'deal has been able to unleash. 
By the same yardstick, the 
capacity of the Right to hoodwink 
the masses has been eroded; 
the diversionary stunt of the 
Jana Sangh with its communal 
call for Indianization of the 
minority community, could not 
Stave off this upsurge even in its 
own bases. Equally significant is 
the fact that caste considerations 
have not played any part at 
Maniram as the analysis of the 
voting pattern shows: -This may 
upset many of the favourite 
calculations of the political pun- 
dits in other States such as Bihar. 
One of the inevitable by- 
products of the Maniram verdict 
has been a spurt in the specula- 
tion about Smt Gandhi's likely 
Score in the coming parliamen~ 
tary poll. During the last two 
weeks, a distinctly pessimistic 
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- trend was noticeable in Smt. 


Gandhi s camp; and.a far lesser 
-number was ready to venture to 
forecast a majority in Lok Sabha 
for her than those who were 
predicting her' to return as the 
leader of a minority party: some 
among them were reluctant to 
concede even 200 seats to her 


party. 

With the Maniram victory, 
the trend has been strikingly 
reversed in Smt Gandhis camp. 
Those who have been putting 
her score at over 280 have gained 
a noticeably large number of 
adherents, while those who would 
grudge her even a majority hav 
become far too few. 

Similarly, the setback that 
the Right alliance has suffered 
is going to "have far-reaching 
implications. The effort at com- 
mon understanding amiong poli- 
tical allies becomes more diffi- 
cult once it is realised that suc- 
cess is not easy to achieve: the 
scranible for safe seats is intensi- 
fied as their number is reduced. 
The protracted talks that have 
been: taking place among the 
leaders of the four parties has 
brought this out very sharply. 

Manirani bas also created 
a further problem in the inner 
relations among the parties of 
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the Right. Sri T.N. Singh's de- 
bacle at one of the Jana Sangh 
citadels: has brought down its 
credibility in the eyes of even its 
alles. In the Alliance negotia- 
tions, the Jana Sangh was try- 
ing to throw its weight about as 


the up-and-coming leader of the ' 


Right. Its demand for more 
seats—cutting into some of the 
preserves of its allies—almost be- 
came a headache for the other 
members of the Right Alliance, 
Maniram results have come as a 
distinct snub for the Jana Sangh; 
and consequently, its prestige 
before its own allies has been 
undermined. : 

Raj- Narain ~- Madhu -Limaye 
strategy of the SSP leadership has 
also proved to be a fiasco. The 
bait with which these leaders 
could unscrupulously get their 
ranks at their recent party con- 
ference at Poona to agree to their 
policy of lining up behind the 
Right combine, was that this 
would help to add. to the SSP 
strength in the legislatures. The 
formation of the Bihar SVD 
Ministry—with the SSP serving 
as the mascot for the Right— 
was exploited to hoodwink and 
confound the earnest elements in 
the party ranks. 

At Maniram, this opportunist 
leadership of the SSP hoped to 
demonstrate one more victory, 
proving that it would be possible 
to defeat an Indira Gandhi. sw 
porter. That was the reason why 
not only Sri Raj Narain's gang 
but even Sri Karpoori Thakur 
turned up at Maniram. 

But the results have almost 
turned Maniram into a Waterloo 
for the SSP leadership. It faces 
a critical situation inside its own 
party. The dissident leaders who 
have already publicly repudiated 
the Raj-Narain-Madhu-Limaye 
line of ganging up with the Right, 
have now reached the point of 
revolt. 

Not only more and more have 
been following Sri Saligram Jais- 
wal's line, but they are embolden- 
ed by the Maniram results to pre- 
pare for a frontal offensive against 
the betraying leadership in both 
UP and Bihar. It will not be 
surprising if this revolt of the 
dissidents takes a concrete form, 
barracking the candidates of the 
Right Alliance including those 
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put up by the SSP leadership; 
atleast, Sri Raj Narain himself— 
and possibly Sri Ram Sewak 
Yadav and Sri Madhu Limaye 
—1may have to face the pointed 
exposure by the dissidents from 
their own party. 

Reliable elements among New 
Delhi observers, however, recog- 
nise that it would be a mistake 
to expect that the Maniram results 
will be repeated all over the 
country. The projection of a 
. frontal challenge to the Right 
has to be ensured if Smt Gandhi's 
party has to win in a decisive 
way, mobilising without inhibi- 
tion all the anti-Right forces. 

This could be achieved at 
Maniram by the very logic of the 
Right. mustering all its forces, 
and the SSP serving as the 
whipping boy of the Right. Ina 
. way, the Congress almost dirifted 
intothis confrontation, compelled 
by the challenge of the Right. 

This, however, is not the situ- 
ation everywhere. The Congress 
leadership in many of the States 
bas shown to. be incapable of 
. taking up the gauntlet of the 
Right; and at some places, they 
seem to be innocent of the need 
to smash up the challenge of the 
Right. - Men with petty ambitions 
and inflated idea of their own 
importance have been spoiling 
many a prospect in Smt Gandhi's 
camp. : 

Sri Subramanian's antics in 
Tamilnadu negotiations provides 
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a good example of this style; 


instead of trying to work out a 
collective strategy to meet the 
challenge posed by the - joint 
stand taken by Sri Kamaraj and 
Sri Rajagopalachari, Sri Subra- 
manian at first tried to pull off 
a secret deal with the DMK 
behind the back of other partners 
of the Front: when that failed, 
he tried to give airs which are 
totally unwarranted by the strength 
(or the lack of it) of the party 
organisation which he claims to 
lead in Tamilnadu. 


As for himself, he has been. 


shifting from constituency: to 
constituency, so unsure he per- 
sonally is about his own chances 
of winning any of them. The 
outcome of it all is that he has 
almost succeeded in isolating, the 
Congress from all its prospective 
allies in Tamilnadu, completely 
obivious of the danger of total 
black-out. It has brought no 
credit to Smt Gandhi to have to 
rely on such a political junk. 

Sri Subramanian is not a 
solitary aberration in the Congress 
camp: Sri K. K. Shah’s role in 
Gujarat has been no better; and 
the Congress image in Gujarat 
is not being enhanced when men 
like Sri Manubhai Shah gets 
a hand in the choice of candi- 
dates. 

The election campaign will 
be starting іп full swing by the 
time this 1ssue reaches the hands 
of the readers. In the style of 
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campaigning, a good deal will 
depend on whether the Congress 
leadership will be able to take 
the fullest advantage of the new 
awakening among the masses. 

Smt Gandhi’s first campaign 
circuit which took her through 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Bombay, then 
to the South, and back to UP 
tried to set the anti-feudal tone, 
with its full blast offensive on the 
Right particularly on the Jana 
Sangh. But not everybody in 
her camp has geared himself for 
this crusade against the Jana 
Sangh. This is particularly true 
in UP and to a large measure in 
Bihar. 

In Gujarat, the Congress Ad 
Hoc Committee in its policy 


Statement forgot to pinpoint the 


Jana Sangh menace; and it is 
no accident that it has not been 
able to cultivate the Muslim 
population hit by the communal 
riots, though at the time of the 
ghastly tragedy, the Syndicate 
Government in Gujarat was on 
the dock and Smt Gandhi reacted 
promptly to assure security to 
the aggr ieved minority com- 
munity. 

Maniram is no doubt a straw 
in the wind. But Maniram will 
not turn into a windfall for Smt 
Indira Gandhi if it helps to 
breed complacence in her camp. 

The battle is just joined, it 

is still faraway from victory. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Britain's 
Isolation 


А SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


I: ойе were to draw агрісіше of a 


setting sun in the Indian Ocean | 


and eight pairs of puny hands 
extended to save it from sinking 
into the dark, deep waters, he 
would have graphically portrayed 
the outcome of the recent Singa- 
pore meeting of what goes by the 
name of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

Such a picture shonld evoke 
laughter because of the ludi- 
crous effort to undo the inevi- 
table but for the painful fact 
that one pair of hands would be 
marked “India”. Reports circu- 
lating all over the world say that 
India's External Affairs Minister, 
notwithstanding valiant verbosity, 


in the plenary sessions, has been - 


_all the time engaged, along with 
10 - 


a few others, in the search for a 
“compromise” formula. 

As far as it goes, the search 
has been successful. The main 
issue in dispute, Britain's arms 


‘sale to racialist South Africa, 


has been taken out of the final 


' declaration and hanced over to 


a so-called “study” group. If the 
conference could not be a 


success, it was not allowed to be. 


a dismal failure ... yet. 

This was the first-ever con- 
ference of Commonwealth coun- 
tries outside London. And it 
had become also the first Comm- 
onwealth conference where Britain 
had to face almost total isolation 
and humiliation. It was for the 
first time, again, when blunt 


. words were used against British 


intransigence over the question 
of supplying arms to South 
‘Africa. The African leaders used 
words like “treachery”? and 
“sabotage” to characterise the 
British arms sale. 

It was in Singapore that the 


‘carefully prepared British justi- 


fication for act.ve imperialist 
manoeuvres in the Indian Ocean 
region, was blown sky high by the 
representatives of the Afro-Asian 


` countries at the conference. They 
‚ totally rejected the imperialist 


bogey of Soviet threat in the 
region. 

But can it be averted—the 
disintegration of the so-called Com- 
monwealth? Immediately after 
his return to London from Sin- 
gapore, the British Prime Minister 
made a categoric statement that 
the Commonwealth Declaration 
of Principles did not interfere 
with Britain's right -to’ sell wea- 
pons to South Africa. That must 
be for the enlightenment of the 
eight-nation “study” group. ` 

Thé Declaration of Principles 
like all platitudinuous declara- 
tions, has skirted the immediate 
issue, thereby making it possible 
for Britain to endorse it. Appa- 
rently, all the Afro-Asian count- 
ries were not yet prepared to 
call it a day; they had certainly 
not come prepared to make it 
the last of the Commonwealth 


-conferences. : 


After all, Dr Hastings Banda 
of Malawi, cannot ignore the 
fact of his Government's - agree- 
ment with South. Africa under 
which people from his country 


‘unemployment problem 
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go there for work: (Dr Banda. 
claims that this partly solves the 
in his 
country) Nor can Dr Kaunda 
immediately reverse the policy of 
sale of Zambian copper to 
Rhodesia, from where .it travels 
to South Africa. 

` These considerations could 
have played an important role 
in the decision to work out a 
general principles Declaration for 
the Commonwealth countries, 
taking out of it the specific 


. Question of arms sale to South 


Africa. 

~ Therefore, it was not difficult to 
describe racialism as “а dange- 
rous sickness threatening the heal- 
thy development of the human 
face", пог to denounce it “as an 
unmitigated evil of society". The 
British patrons of the murder 
regime in South Africa had no 
hesitation in endorsing it—mere 
words. ' 

But the Declaration, while 
pledging that “each of us will 
vigorously combat this evil within 
our own nation”, thoroughly 
exposes- its impotence when it 
says: “No country will afford to 
regimes which parctise racial dis- 
crimination assistance which in 
its own judgement directly con- 
tributes to the pursuit or consoli- 
dation of this evil policy". ` 

Britain's Tory Government, 
"in its own judgement", | has | 
Chosen to supply arms іо. South 
Africa and, as Heath has made it 
clear, has no desire to revoke its 
decision. The "study" group 
members can now start a search 
for necessary digestives, for they 
have no way.but to swallow the 
statement of Edward Heath if 
they decide to go on with their 
much-vaunted "study". - i 

- Britain can now turn round 
and say that it has so far been 
supporting the apartheid regime 
of South Africa because, “in its 
own judgement", such support 
would not lead to the perpetua- 
tion and proliferation of white 
racialism. Thisistheclear mean- 
ing of what Edward Heath has 


` been saying from housetops. 


According to the British Tory 
Government's judgement, the sale 
of "maritime" arms to the Vorster 
Government is to contain “Soviet 
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55Р MANIFESTO 


Partnership 
in 
Opportunism 


C. S. N. 


T= leadership of the Samyukta 

Socialist Party being in the 
happy position of not having to 
reconcile its activities with its 
pronouncements, the election 
“manifesto produced by it has 
literary value rather than signi- 
ficance for under-standing what 
. the party proposes to do in 
concrete terms. 

If rhetoric and verbal flourishes 
alone could produce а mira- 
culous transformation of the Indian 
condition and establish paradise 
on earth, there is no party better 
equipped. than the SSP to achieve 
it. The difficulty arises only if 
any attempt is made to discover 
a logical correlation between what 
the party says in its manifestos 
and elsewhere and what it actually 
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does in terms of practical poli- 
tics. 

But to make such an attempt 
itself would reveal total ignorance 
of the way the minds of the SSP 
leaders work, for they are gifted 
with the rare capacity to function 
on two totally different planes, 
one sophisticated and intellectual, 
and the other what Sri Asoka 
Mehta would probably call prag- 
matic. Their election mani- 
festo represents their flights on the 
first plane, while their alliances 
and adjustments reflect their zig- 
zag operations on the second. 

Projecting politics in a totally 
new dimension, they have found 
possible what other parties cannot 
dream of, namely, to keep the two 
types of functioning entirely sepa- 
rate. If this situation confuses 
either the other parties or the 
electorate, the fault surely is not 
that of the SSP's dynamic leaders 
whose originality is far in advance 
of the times they live in. 

A big business newspaper iden- 
tified with the Swatantra view- 
point, has let out quite a wail 
after going through the SSP's 
latest mainfesto which is the 
most entertaining document of 
the kind so far published. It 
has regretted that Sri Masani's 
sound advice about’ producing 
“a statement of minimum com- 
mon aims" before formalising 
the "democratic" alliance has 
not been followed. 

The Syndicate and Swatantra 
get full marks, the first for adop- 
ting its famous Lucknow resolu- 
tion and the second for adopting 
the same as its election platform, 
setting a precedent for the func- 
tioning of parties in a parliamen- 
tary democracy. The conduct of 
the Jana Sangh апа the SSP, 
in the Swatantra mouth-piece's 
view, is in this context highly 
objectionable; in the case of the 
Jana Sangh because "there is 
much common ‘ground between 
the fundamental policy objectives 
of the Congress(O), Swatantra 
and Jana Sangh" and in the 
case of the SSP because it “has 
chosen to strike a radical posture 
by demanding the deletion of this 
(property) right from the list of 
Fundamental Rights." 

The anguish of the Swatantra 
mouthpiece is totally unjustified, 
for so far as the four-party 


alliance is concerned the mid- 
term elections are not being 
fought for ensuring any objective 
other than to oust Smt Indira 
Gandhi and her party from power 
and produce an SVD jumble of the 
Bihar or UP variety in its place. 
Why then should so much value 
be attached to election талі- 
festos which are meant partly 
to satisfy convention and partly 
to meet the urge for literary 
expression on the part of leaders 
fond of words? 

As a document, the SSP 
manifesto makes interesting rca- 
ding, starting with “the firm 
resolve of the SSP to lead the 
country through ups and downs to 
the lush green valley of equality 
and prosperity” and ending with 
the sonorous declaration that 
“the SSP is not interested in 
capturing power ... but its primary 
interest is to create a new civilisa- 
tion for mankind.” The drama- 
tic dedication to the "seven re- 
volutions” taking place in the 
world adds a touch of poetry 
which should be most welcome 
in the drab, matter-of-fact world 
of politics. 

It is not as if the concern to 
produce a whole new civilisation 
for mankind has diverted the 
attention of the SSP's giant leaders 
from the immediate revolutionary 
task of ushering in socialism at 
one go in keeping with the im- 
pressive label they have prominen- 
tly attached to themselves. 

The first and forcmost task 
they have set for themsclves is 
quite modest and no doubt capable 
of achievement by them. This 
is to ensure that power is "trans- 
ferred from the corrupt, decadent 
and luxury-loving rulers to the 
53 crores of our people"—the 
last-named being fully represent- 
ed. by the SSP with its Syndicate, 
Swatantra and Jana Sangh fol- 
lowing, not to mention the Shiv 
Sena. 

Once this historic combination 
of “socialists”, big businessmen, 
princes, kulaks, “Hindu Rashtra" 
troops and regional chauvinists 
gains a majority in the Lok Sabha, 
this forum “will not only be the 
mirror of the joys and sorrows 
and aspirations of the people” but 
will also become, as if by magic, 
"a fit instrument for a new 
transfer of power to strengthen 
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the Indian Republic and demo- 
сгасу.” | ё 

It is only the utterly infantile 
who will recall the declaration in 
the SSP's mini-general election 
manifesto of.1969 that "the Jana 


` Sangh has.made communal strife 


& 


the mainstay of its politics": and 


“has aroused anti-Muslim feel- - 
ings". 


. "The 1969 manifesto also 
said. that the Jana Sangh “has 
remained a party of intrigues and 
communal strife to the extent 


of disrupting the unity of the - 


nation and going: back on its 
own promises.’ 

The latter was'explained thus: 
“Before. sharing governmental 


- power it was -framing ‘theories 


to end all.oppression by land- 


Jords, but when it came to. share 


power it went against this theory 
of its own making. On the 
policy of ending the use of English 
as the national languáge, it pro- 


crastinated, first about the idea: . 
` itself and later the -theoretical 


formulations of it too.” - 
'" While the SSP has firmly 


І established its Hindi bona fides 


by issuing only an English trans- 
lation of its latest manifesto from 
the original Hindi, the. Jana 
Sangh has in its latest manifesto ' 
demoted. Hindi from “national 


language" to “link language" 
and has only undertaken to . 
"develop" it as such. But it is 


obviously unnecessary to see in 
this a conflict or a contradiction, 
for has not the SSP taken the 
precaution of. 
Masani’s project. for a common 
minimum programme precisely 


-to avoid causing needless em- 


ai 


barrassment · to its allies? 
Bihar. Experiment 
“It is not as if the SSP jetti- 


soned its formulation of a “time- 
bound: common minimum pro- 


'gramme" on an impulse; it was 


done on an experimental basis 


` in Bihar, and the very fact that 


Sri Karpoori Thakur still heads 
the coalition. there and -was able 
to watch party chelas at work 
over.the Prime Minister's meeting 
in.Maniram in the capacity of 
Chief Minister of a neighbouring 
State, should be enough to show 
that the SSP’s new line of power 


- without programme is more pro- 


fitable than the earlier insistence 
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‚ different manifestos 


scuttling Sri * 


on detailed plans of governmental 
action. 

It was this successful experi- 
ment in Bihar that enabled the 
SSP leadership to evolve an even 
more sophisticated line at the 
national level. They have now 
-created a situation: in which 


programmatic alliances are out. 


of date and meaningless. What 
is a programme indeed when tbe 
end is to conjure up a whole new 
civilisation not only for Indians 
but for all’ mankind? 

Once it is granted that parties 
.to an alliance need have nothing. 
in common except the . shared. 
' desireto oust someone from office 
and take over on any terms, the 
seeming contradictions in the 


‚ nouncements vanish into thin air. 
Coníradictions 


What are these contradictions 
anyway? The SSP manifesto 
would like the right to property 
to be removed from the list of 
Fundamental Rights, and “reha- 


bilitation grants" instead of "com- ` 


' pensation" to be provided in case 
of. “socialisation or takeover". 
' The Syndicate, Swatantra and 
Jana Sangh would very much 
-like the right to property to 
stay put where the Supreme Court 
in its wisdom has placed it, 
‘namely, out of the reach of the 
amending power of Parliament. 

To imagine that these two 
are irreconcilable positions is 
wrong, for once these three parties 
Share power with the SSP, the 
latter's theorists will go to work 
to show that the SSP's aim is 
the same as that.of its "allies. 
This way it is a gain for the SSP, 
for its leaders will be in office and 
what more can the masses of 
India desire? 

It is hardly necessary to cata- 
logue the differences in approach 
in the manifestos once the SSP's 
- capacity for adjustment is under- 
Stood. For example, the Jana 


Sangh wants a strong Centre and . 


States amenable to Central dis- 
cipline, and Swatantra and Syndi- 
cate.are broadly in agreement with 
- this approach; the SSP is out to 
end totally the dependence of the 
States on the Centre. 

But then the SSP has not 


left itself without an escape route. 


1 


and pro- | 


While “апу coalition government 


in which the SSPisa partner will 
effect all’ possible amendments 
in the present Constitution", the 
.party will'also make “every effort , 
for the convening of a new’ 
Constituent. Assembly". , 

` In other words, its partners. in, 
power can go on stalling amend- 
ments while the SSP leaders 
will keep on telling the people - 
that in view of the difficulties 
created they are making "every 
effort" to get a Constituent As- 
sembly convened, The ‘other 
partners.can sleep in peace in 
the knowledge that the Supreme 
Court is there to sée that nothing 
that it does not discover in the 
letter of the Constitution is per- 
mitted- to happen. 

The same is true of the pro- 
mise to see that "the property . 
Slant of the judicial system" 
is ended How this will be done 
will no doubt be decided by the 
major partners in the proposed 
coalition whose affection for the 
judiciary as it is has hardly been 
left in doubt. The SSP leaders' 
vision and forethought are brought 


out by the-fact that they have . 


carefully ` avoided spelling out 
how they proposed to do this. - 
“Elect us, and you will see" is 


what they are virtually telling the -~ 


voters. 

Caution is again evident in 
the reference to the Directive 
Principles being converted into 
Fundametital Rights “as far as 
possible”, Even if this is not 
possible, the SSP “would like 
to make provision for Wardha- 
type latrines in the villages and 
also the-handpumps” (though to 
the: layman the. phrasing might | 
seem somewhat intriguing). i 


American Delight 


' At least on foreign. policy the 
SSP will have no difficulty with: its ` 
allies. The “primary aim" of 
foreign policy should'be “either 
that Tibet becomes independent, 
or Kailash-Manasarover and the 
east-flowing Brahmaputra become · 
the’ boundary line between India 
and China.” This is a proposi- 
tion that will delight not only ` 
the SSP’s would-be coalition part- 
ners but even the United States. 


(Continued on page. 41) 
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e DEEE Ee BEBEBE TEC BEEBE Be BEBE OB PERRA REREH: BEREA 
KASHMIR AT A GLANCE 


* 


The State revenue which had risen from Rs 275.lakhs in 1947 to Rs 2,653 lakhs in 1964-65 rose in 
1969-70 to Rs 6,321 lakhs. The estimate for 1970-71 is Rs 6,720 lakhs. 


* 


Forests constitute a resource-treasure and a major source of revenue, covering more than 8,139 sq. 


miles. The revenue from forests increased to Rs 5.21 crores in 1969-70. The estimate for 1970-71 
is Rs 550 lakhs. 


* 


Investment made from the beginning of the Ist Plan upto 1970-71 is Rs 203.81 crores. The total 
outlay in the Fourth Plan is expected to be Rs 158.40 crores. 


* 


The per capita income (on 1955-56 prices) rose from Rs 188 in 1950-51 to Rs 299 in 1968-69. 


%* 


In the field of agriculture, the State had a fair share of the green revolution. In the plan period upto 
end of 1968-69 about 1,11,000 acres of additional land had been brought under irrigation. The 
production of foodgrains steadily increased by increasing use of fertilizer and high yieldingsecds. The 
addition in foodgrains in 1969-70 was 909 lakh quintals. Earning from agriculture countribute 30% 
of the State income. 


* 


The area under horticulture expanded from 56,000 acres in 1964-65 to 1,00,000 acres in 1969-70. 


* 


Fruit export increased from about 3.39 lakh quintals in 1966 to 7.36 lakh quintals in 1969-70. The 
value of fruits been thus increased to over Rs 9 crores for the year 1970. 


* 


Air communication has vastly improved. The extension of railway line upto Jammu is already under 
construction. 


* 


Road mileage had expanded to 78,000 metres in 1968-69; this is a proportion of 5.6 metres road milage 
per hundred sq.kms. 


* 


The Government transport fleet consists of 1,150 vehicles against only 255 vehicles in 1948. 


+ 


There are at present 903 doctors in the State against only 123 in 1947. The life expectancy has increased 
from 32 years in 1947 to 50 years at present. Per capita expenditure on health has risen from 47 paisa 
in 1947 to Rs 10.75 at present. Free medical attendance and treatment has been provided to Govern- 
ment Employees and their dependents. 


* 


Jammu and Kashmir is perhaps one of the few States in the country where education is free right from 
the kindergarten class to the post-graduate standard. -About 87.30% of boys and 32.76% of girls in 
the age group of 6-11 are at present in schools. Besides there are now two full-fledged universities in 
_ Jammu and Kashmir. 


* There are 103 news papers published in yir and Kashmir State which include 16 Dailies, 68 
‚ Weeklies and 19 periodicals. 
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Mahatma it 
Gandhi 


KATHA JANARDHANA RAO 


the thirties, he organized a swadeshi movement which 
asked every Indian to boycott foreign goods, mainly 
cloth. Many people responded to the call and burnt 


' British manufactured cloth in the bazaars of Calcutta, 


Bombay, Madras and in many other smaller places. 
Britain used to import cotton from India export cloth 
(produced by the British mills) to India on a large 
scale both import and export being at the unilaterally 
fixed prices of the British Government. Mahatma 
Gandhi put up an effective fight against it. This 


' movement greatly affected the Lancashire mills 


On the eve of the mid-term election to the Lok 
Sabha, we must remember with much pain in 
heart the death anniversary of the Mahatma. Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, as we all know, died on the saddest 
evening of the January 30, 1948. Мау, he was killed 
by Nathurdm Vinayak Godse who was an instrument. 
of а vicious plot of Hindu communalism. 

. Gandhiji did a great service to India, though he 
had begun first his services for humanity to emanci- 
pate the suffering Indians and Africans from the 
racial bigotry of the whites in South Africa. Whether 
we like it or not, he employed ahimsa as his means 


even when he asked the people to disobey the orders. 


of the British Government which was the most power- 
fulin those days. Perhaps he thought it was the 


only alternative for the Indian masses who were 1п-` 


' organised, illiterate and all along unarmed, as Komo- 
rov the Soviet writer put it, and also it might be to 
avoid repression from the imperialist rulers. 
Mahatmaji’s fight for freedom was economic even 
before it assumed a political character. Round about 
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which worked day and night on arclay system. Karl 
Marx remarked about it: “The beds will never get 
cold in Lancashire.” | 

Gandhiji's cherished goal was that this country 
should be self-sufficient. Fortunately there was no’ 
food scarcity in general except for occasional draughts. 
So the next important thing to food was cloth in which 


we were forced to depend on foreign finished clothes | 
- thanks to the British administration. This particular 


economic aspect attracted the attention of the Mahat- 
ma and he successfully organised the swadeshi move- 
ment. ў 

If the Mahatma were to live a decade more after 
Independence, it would have wounded his heart to 
see that this country was importing large quantities 
of foodgrains from imperialist countries like America. 
Gandhiji did not like the clothes made of Indian cotton 
in British mills to be imported into India. So he 
encouraged the people, in the absence of big textile 
mills in India, to take to charkha—the spinning wheel. 
How could such a man appreciate the import of food 
produced in America to India on their terms and with 
so many strings? His ideology was always to. make 
a village self-sufficient in its essential needs and thereby 
the country as а whole. Before him was also the 
example of the USSR under the leadership of the great 
Lenin, which was comparatively backward in those 
days than the other European countries, where the 


‘people dispensed with all foreign goods as far as 


possible and produced all their needs by revolutioni- 
sing the process of production. I believe this faith 
intheir own labour made them great—greater than 
any other great country in the world. 

Mahatma Gandhi, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, and 
Sun-Yat-sen were born in one century and one decade 
in three great countries of the world, India, Russia 
and China, respectively. Lenin, as we all know, 
was the greatest àrchitect of revolution and the author 
of the first successful socialist revolution in the world 
in 1917. Six years earlier, Sun-Yat-sen defeated 
the forces of the Manchu Dynasty in China, the largest 
country in the world, and established the Republic 
of China by organising the Kuomintang Party оѓ, 
which he was the undisputed leader. 

Nearly а: generation later, . Gandhiji organised 
the Indian masses, with trial and error, through his 
preaching of ahimsa and satyagraha, the twin princi- 
ples unprecedented in politicalfield. He was able to 
force the foreign rulers of this country part with power 
in August 1947. 

However the wày we got our independence was 
not much to his liking. Jawaharlal Nehru, on the 
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POLL PROSPECTS: 
DELHI 


Erstwhile. 
Hopefuls 
Uncertain 
Today 


A SPECIAL. 
CORRESPONDENT 


TTNLIKE the: 1967-General Ele- 
" ction; when the-~wave-of anti- 
Congressism Кай’ predetermined 
its outcome; the scene is consi- 
derably different now in the Union 
Térritory of Delhi. 

The Jana.Sangh; which: had 
swept the: Delhi votes at that 
time, eyen to its owm surprise, 
does. not present a^ picture of 
confidence: today: Notwithstan- 
ding its: verbal’ claims;, the-party 
i$- more conscious" of. its acts- of 
omission and commission having 
created; adverse» reaction; more 
than. anybody- else: 

In. 1967, it captured" six; out 
of seven: Lok Sabha seats, beside 
winning absolute majority-in. the 
Metropolitan; Council and’ the 
Delhi- Münicipal Corporation. 
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The Congress, which had ruled 
the roost all these years, came a 
poor second. 

But, the past four years saw 
serious squabbles inside the party 
as well as their public expres- 
sions, shaking the déep-rooted 
personal loyalties of its. ranks. 
This, in turn, has adversely affect- 
ed’ the morale of its erstwhile 
supporters—the voters. 

During this period, the Jana 
Sangh was racked with revolts; 
three Municipal Corporators and 
one. Metropolitan: Councillor des- 
erted it. The party organisation 
was infested at every level with 
the infighting between the RSS 
cadres and the Jana Sangh wor- 
Kers. Several workers left the 
party unable to withstand what 
they, called “RSS dictation”. 

The RSS itself suffered because 
of these infights. In May 1967, 
the number of Swayamsevaks 
attending the RSS sakhas had 
swelled to about 20,000. But, 
at the close of 1970, the number 
had come down to the neigh- 
bourhood of 6,250. The picture 
had become so dismal that the 
RSS decided last'year to abandon 
its. annual parade through the 
city thorough fares and the assem- 
bly at the. Ram Lila Grounds on 
the oceasion of its “Guru Parva". 

The situation had deteriorated 
so much that RSS Guruji M.S. 
Golwalkar himself intervened in 
the. affairs of its. Delhi unit at 
the close of last year and intro- 
duced certain drastic changes in 
the functioning of the. organi- 
sation. The local RSS organiser 
was asked to leave Delhi and work 
im Haryana. 

In November 1970, when Sri 
Golwalkar visited Delhi after his 
serious, illness, despite the best 
efforts: of' the RSS Sangh chalak 
of North Zone, Sri Hans Raj 
Gupta (who is. also Mayor of 
delhi), with great difficulty could 
the: RSS muster about 10,000 
Swayamsevaks, including Bal Swa- 
yamsevaks, from, Delhi and the 
neighbouring States, fora parade 
before- him. At the public re- 
ception, to the Guruji, hardly 
10,000 turned’up as against the 
30,000 special invitation cards 
issued: for- the occasion. 

This came as a.big jolt to the 
Jana: Sangh: leadership: which re- 
alised that its image as the ruling 


party had received a big blow. 
It is conscious that the RSS cadre 
which had worked for the success 
of its candidates in 1967, would 
not be available to it in sufficicnt 
strength during the coming poll. 

Again, in the three byelections 
to the Municipal Corporation 
during this period, the party lost 
heavily in one, scraped through 
another but managed to snatch 
a seat from the Congress in the 
third, But the popular vote for 
the Jana Sangh showed а marked 
decline in these byelections. 

Added to this is the new diffi- 
culty faced by the Jana Sangh—the 
voters’ annoyance at its opposi- 
tion to bank nationalisation and 
support to the princes. More- 
over, while the Jana Sangh could 
prepare the ground for its 1967 
debut through the notorious cow- 
agitation of November 1966, no 
such issue is available to it now. 
On top of it all is the popular 
image of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi in the Capital, which 
itis unable to combat with obs- 
curantist propaganda and even 
loathsome whisper campaign 
against her person. 

Although the Jana Sangh won 
six out of seven Parliament seats 
in the Capital in 1967, its voting 
figures showed that except in two 
constituencies, nowhere could it 
secure even fifty per cent of the 
total valid votes cast. In South 
Delhi and New Delhi constituen- 
cies, the Jana Sangh received 54.52 
per cent and. 55.39 per cent votes 
as.against 39,77 per cent and 
38.63 per cent votes, respectively, 
of the Congress. 

Its vote count for the other 
four seats were Karol Bagh 40.19 
per cent, Delhi Sadar 47.54 per 
cent, Chandni Chowk 44.09 per 
cent, and Delhi East 48.76 per 
cent, In Outer Delhi consti- 
tuency, which it lost, the Jana 
Sangh poll was 35.17 per cent as 
against 40.79 per cent of the Con- 
gress. 

In the civic elections which 
were held simultaneously with the 
Lok Sabha poll, the Jana Sangh 
lost deposits in four constituen- 
cies. 

Naturally, the erosion in its 
popularity since then must have 
made the Jana Sangh leadership 
cautious. Earlier it had announced 
that it was so well prepared 
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for the coming poll that it would 
announce its candidates on the 
New Year Day. The stock-tak- 
ing of its position since then has 
obviously brought about a change 
in its thinking. There has been 


no announcement of its candi- - 


dates till January. 16. 

Difficulty has apparently ari- 
sen in the selection of candidates 
because of the RSS pressure to 
acquire a dominating position in 
the organisation. The RSS has 
been trying hard to drop all non- 
RSS candidates from the Delhi 
list forwarded to thé Jana Sangh 
Central Parliamentary Board, 
: while all the MPs in the dissolve 
Lok Sabha were aspirahts. 

In this process, Sri Ram Gopal 
Shalwale, who represented the 
Chandni Chowk seat айа Sri M.L. 
- Sondhi who was elected from New 
Delhi last time, faced particular 
difficulties. The RSS termed Sri 
Shalwale the weakest candidate 
and suggested his replacement by 
Mayor Sri Gupta. Sri Gupta's 


refusal to undertake the hazards - 


| of an election campaign due to 
his advanced age, and the inter- 
vention of the Arya Samaj on Sri 
Shalwale's behalf, have held up a 
final decision. 

. Sri Sondhi was, similarly, 
ticked off by the RSS which insis- 
ted upon fielding its own nominee 
in the New Delhi constituency. 

However, there has been a direct 
intervention by the Jana Sangh, 


Sri Atal Behari Vajpayee, and Sri , 


. Sondhi’ s name continues to appear 
in the party list. 

. . The Jana Sangh is also faced 
with the problem of accommoda- 
ting at least one Syndicate nominee 
in Delhi. In view of the raging 
controversy over the Chandni 
Chowk constituency, it might be 
resolved by denying the seat to 
either Shalwale ог" to an RSS 
nominee, and handing it over to 
the Syndicate. 


Syndicate’s Claim 


-The. Syndicate, on its part, 
has laid claims to four seats in 
the Capital. But it does not 
command such a following in 
any of the constituencies that 
can enable it to win a single seat 
without the wholehearted Jana 
Sangh support. One of its stal- 
warts, Sri Brij Mohan, whom it 
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.the Jana ‘Sangh leader, 


had selected for the Chandni 
Chowk seat, has recently walked 
over to the Congress, leaving. it 
high and dry 

The ed ‘sangh also ийй 


: totally ignore the Syndicate, even 


if its candidate is a sure looser. 
Pockets of Syndicate influence in 
Delhi East, Delhi-Sadar, Outer 


: Delhi and Karol Bagh, could be 


worked up against the Jana Sangh 
candidates if it was totally dis- 
carded. 

On the other side, the Yadian 
National Congress is in no better 
shape. Despite the sea change 
in the Congress politics, the new 
turn giver by Smt Gandhi to the 
party’s objectives, and the tremen- 


` dous popular support extended 
to all the progressive steps taken 


by the Government, the Delhi 
Congress, like several other State 
Congress units, continues to think 
and function in the old way. 
Three different factions are 
working at cross purposes inside 
the Delhi Congress, with the re- 
sult, concrete measures to mobilise 
the voters in the Capital have not 
yet been , undertaken. While 
one faction has correctly studied 
the situation and proposed the 
name of Smt Subhadra: Joshi 
for the Chandni Chowk seat, 


' the others appear to be opposing 


the proposal merely because her 
name had been proposed by the 
third faction. 

However, the Congress high 
command is keen that Smt Joshi 
contests from this constituency. 
With her matchless service in 
promotion of communal harmony 
and dogged fight against the forces 
of reaction and obscurantism; Smt 
Joshi has a fighting chance to win 
this seat for the Congress. Besides 
the large number of Hindu votes, 
there is a sizable chunk of Muslim 
votes in this constituency. 

In other constituencies also, 
the Congress high command has 
been put to a severe test in re- 
conciling the conflicting. claims 
of different factions. While the 
Delhi РСС has suggested Sri 
Amar Nath Chawla as its candi- 
date from the Delhi Sadar Con- 
‘stituency,. there are others who 
feel the party candidate should 
have been Sri Shiv Charan Gupta 
who weilded sizable influence here. 
In 1962, Sri Gupta had es 
Bhai 


.the seat. might be 
‚ for the CPI in exchange for. its 


Mahavir,'from this constituency. 
The Delhi PCC needs candi- 
dates who are not merely verbal 
supporters of Smt Gandhi, hoping 
that her image alone would be 
sufficient to win them through, 
but really dedicated and young 
workers ‘who would be-energeti- 
cally campaigning for .the pro- 
gressive policies pledged udi the 
Congress. p 


Electoral Adjustment 


For this putpose, it is also 
necessary to keep in mind that the 
Congress in Delhi does not com- 
mand overwhelming support in 
any constituency, although it has 
large pockets of supporters. 
Therefore, it also.stands in need 
of support from other Left and 
democratic parties which stand 


for progressive policies. 


For instance, the CPI, the 
third most' important party ^in . 
the Capital, has substantially in- 
creased its influence in several 
areas. An adjustment between 
the Congress and the CPI could 
ensure the victory of à number 
of Congress candidates. How- 
ever, the Delhi PCC, taking its 
cuc from the negative posture of 
Sri Jagjivan Ram at Patna, has 
frustrated all efforts towards an 
electoral adjustment with the CPI. 

In. the Karol Bagh consti- 
tuency, the CPI has a sizable 
following. In some other consti- 
tuencies it is in a position to tilt 
the balance in favour of a candi- 
date. Some ofthe local Congress 
leaders had also suggested that 
left-.open 


full support in other constituen- 
cies. But the Congress appears 
to have opted for a nominee of 
Sri Jagjivan Ram who is totally 
a,new man and has almost no 


` record of political work in’ this 


constituency. 
The. difficulty with the Delhi 


` Congress: is its.self-glorified exis- 


tence, basking under the image 


"of Smt Gandhi, without making 
.& practical effort to servé the 


people and regain -their. confi- 
dence. Nor does. it realise that 
a person's own. estimate of him- 
self is not sufficient incentive for 
the electorate to vote for him—not 
at least in the changed circums- 
tances.of today. (January 16) .` 
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New 
Scheme of 
Deposit 
Mobilisation 


ANIL KUMAR JAIN 


jue 19, 1969, will go down as a red letter day in the 
annals of Indian banking. It was on this day that 
a momentous decision was taken by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi to nationalise 14 major scheduled 
commercial banks with deposits of Rs 50 crores or 
above. This step has been a subject of criticism 
from many quarters in the country and the validity 
of this ordinance was also challenged in the Supreme 
Court which later struck it down. After the verdict 
of the Supreme Court, a new bill to re-nationalise the 
14 major banks was introduced in Parliament with 
Some modifications and later passed by it. 

In her broadcast to the nation on the night of 
July 19, 1969, the Prime Minister spelled out the 
objectives of bank nationalisation as (a) the removal 
of-control by a few; (b) provision of adequate credit 
for agriculture, small-scale industries and exports; 
(c) giving of a professional bent to bank manage- 
ment; (d) encouragement of new classes of enter- 
preneurs; and (e) provision of adequate training as 

' well as reasonable terms of service for bank credit. 
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requirements. 


A phased branch expansion programme and deposit 
mobilisation on a large scale were also important 
ingredients of the new credit policy. 

. In persuance of the new creait policy a rigorous 
programme of branch expansion and liberalisation 
of credit has been undertaken since then. During the 
nine months between July 1969 and March 1970, 
more than 1,100 new branches were opened; of which 
more than 700 were opened by the 14 nationaliscd 
banks. For 1970, a big programme of branch ex- 
pansion with a particular emphasis on unbanked 
centres had been chalked out by the Reserve Bank 
of India. Banks in the Public sector were to open 
1,300 new offices of which 1,139 would be unbanked 
centres, mostly rural As a result of the policy 
of liberalisation of credit, bank credit expanded by 
Rs 701 crores during the period July 18, 1969 to 
July 3, 1970. 

АП this has certainly been helpful to the persons 
who have received credit. To some extent it has 
promoted economic growth. But the working of these 
nationalised banks during the first year has brought 
a serious problem—having already fulfilled the 
targets for such loans, banks do not have sufficient 
funds to continue such credit at least on the scale 
expected of them. This is because deposit mobili- 
sation has not kept pace with the rapidly rising de- 
mand for credit. Aggregate deposits rose by Rs 
595 crores to Rs 5,264 crores in the period between 
July 18, 1969 and July 3, 1970. In the corresponding 
period in the last year, the rise was of the order of 
Rs 645 crores. The annual growth in deposits slac- 
Кепей from 16 per cent to 13 per cent. There was а 
fallin the growth rate of both the demand and time 
deposits. Demand deposits rose by Rs 237 crores 
(11 per cent) in post-nationalisation period as against 
a rise of Rs 247 crores (14 per cent) in the preceding 
period. Time deposits rose by Rs 358 crores (14 
per cent) as against a rise of Rs 398 crores (19 per 
cent) in the preceding period. The credit expansion 
was achieved by borrowing Rs 190 crores from the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

This problem of slackening rate of growth of 
deposits has to be tackled on a war footing if the 
nationalised banks are to continue performing their 
present task of liberalised bank credit. Since under 
the policy of selective liberalisation of bank credit 
stress has been laid on bank advances to agriculture 
and small-scale industries, adequate deposits must 
be mobilised if the trend is to continue. 

Ла an economy like that of ours where majority 
of population is engaged in agriculture, non-agri- 
cultural sector will not be able to provide the banks 
with the required deposits to advance loans to meet 
the demand of the agriculturists. Therefore, under 
the new scheme of deposit mobilisation stress will 
have to be laid on the deposit mobilisation from the 
agricultural sector itself to finance its own credit 
Such a move will entail two steps— 
curtailment in unproductive expenditures by the agri- 
culturists, and the deposit of savings by the agricul- 
turists in the banks. 

It is a well-known fact that during the last decade 
there has been a sharp rise in agricultural prices. 
Consequent upon this rise in prices a lot of money 
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has flown into our villages and small towns and 
the"financiál coridition-of the'agriculturists"has im- 
proved ‘considerably. "But. the "villagers "being illi- 
trate and conservative, do not.know'how to máke:the 
best’ wse’of theiriincome. They -are spending huge 
süms-on'items-which are^rather: éxpensive: and^ un- 
productive; such as marriages of their children, mun- 
dan.ceremoney, funeral; etc. ' They also spend a, hard- 
some'amouint'in Grinking-and litigation. Such ùn- 


productive expenditures must^be curtailed if :the sav- 


ings ratio in our-econoniy ‘is‘to be stepped up. | 
: *For' this, a transformation in the thinking óf'the 
villagers “has“to “be brought‘about. “The villagers 
shoüld realise that ‘much of what they spend"to per- 
form: certain ‘social: obligations, "goes" waste; and the 
countiy is thus deprived of the investment -and ihe 
resulting increase'in income that would ‘have: been 
possible had this money^been' saved "and. invested. 
To spread such an outlook among the villagers, the 
services ‘of bank: staff should be utilised’ who should 
campaign among the villagers‘that if they save the 
money “spent -on  performiiig «social obligations, 
and invest they themselves would gain in the long run. 
Тһе nationalised: banks may utilise the services of the 
agricultural graduates and“other unemployed’ persons 
who ‘are ‘found to^be'agrarian'in their “outlook. 
"The services! of the ófficers:and staff of the Com- 
munity Development Projects *may- also "be: utilised 
. forthis purpose. "These people should be instructed 
from time-to time*by a'competent authority to:go to 
the villages, cońtact the villagers and ‘convince’ them 
that'they should-not block their money by’ purcha- 
sing‘ gold. or- silver ornainents but should invest their 
savings'in productive : schemes "introduced by’. the 
banks-so that their sdvings‘may be ‘doubled or tripled 
in-a’ few years‘and they may be able to improve their 
lot. “Such propaganda should be a regular affair: and 
the-persons’ appointed for"this:purpose should: reż 
gularly meet: the villagers."Since education is spread- 
ing -inour villages and both “boys-arid-girls have 
started going to schools’ arid ‘colleges, ‘this type ‘of 
propaganda ‘will work "уе with the villagers. 
. The more important aspect'is'the deposit of the 
savings by the -agriculturists іп -the “banks. ‘Tt is 
а "соттоп! knowlcdge ‘that vast-sums ‘of ‘money "are 
lying in the"hands-of our villagers апа this money 


is not’ being utilised for the prosperity of the country | 
at-d time when there is scarcity of funds. ‘The money. 


is lying idle in the-villages because of' the. fact‘ that 
there: ате ло banking facilities. "Accordingly, in the 
new credit: policy for'the nationalised banks, much 
emphasis has been laid-on' the: opening ‘of branches 
by: the nationalised‘ banks in'rural.areás"mostly ёй 
banked ‘centres. i TN 
"Büt it-should-nót:be'forgotten: that'in'"a "coun- 
try likedrüdia:-where about 82 per cent of the popula- 
tion lives in villages it-would not be feasible às "also 
economical for the: nationalised’ banks to open"bran- 
ches: inàll-the: villages of India. ‘According’ to’ the 
Census‘of 1961; there were in a115,67,338 villages'in 
India out.of which 26;565 villages had population 
between '2,CC0 and 4,999; 65,383-villàges ‘between 
1,0С0 and 1,999; 1,19,167 villages"between 500 and 
999-ап4 352,023: villages: had; population of less than 
500. “It-would bé:very uneconomical for the-nationa- 
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lised banks to open branches in the villages having’ 


a population of less than 5,000. ' Therefore;in-oraer 
to mobilise the savings of people in the villages having 
a population of less than 5,000, another method should 
be devised. 


It is an admitted fact that. of -Alltthe zagencies 
engaged ‘in providing agricultural finance, the in- 
dividual moneylender is by far the most important 
both from the point of view of loans.and.the.volume 
of business, and still continue to be.a dangerous .neces- 
sity. "These moneylenders have great influence on 
the villagers. In order to mobilise the savings of 
the villagers the services.of.these-moneylenders, both 
professional and agriciltural, can tbe utilised. ?The 
nationalised banks may appoint these moneylenders 
astheiragents. The banks should then ask the money 
lenders to encourage the villagers to deposit their 
money in the banks and approach.the banks for loans 
through them. The banks may grant them a com- 
mission according to the quantum of business done 
by them as happens in the case of Life Insurance, 
Corporation ,and an extra commission if the büsiness 
done by them crosses ‘a certain limit. 

In order to ensure safety of funds, the banks may 


allow these moneylenders a sort of del credere com- . 


mission for the advances made to the villagers. By 
so doing, there will hardly be any loss to the banks 
and the rural savings would also be mobilised very 
quickly and on a larger scale. 


In addition to being economical the above scheme 


of appointing the moneylenders as the bank agents 
has ай added advantage. These moneylenders have 
been living in villages for a long time and are, there- 


fore, accustomed to the ways of living in such vil-- 


lages. They know the local languages. They can 
mix well with the villagers and have great influence 
on them. But if the nationalised banks open their 
branches, their educated employees may not like to go 
there because of the absence of modern amenities. 

Even if the bank officials agree to go there, the 
practice and knowledge of banking as we see now 
in cities and towns have to undergo a radical change 
to suit.the-environment-of* village! life. ` Apart from 


debitscreditentries;-the banker:has:to?be dynamiciin: : 


dealing vwith .thechuman beings. .Even:tbe:dress:of 
the;bank-officials in these'villages"-will:have tocbe 


akin: to thatzof the-villagers:to:make/the.impatctreal, 


Knowledge of:localilanguage' is:indispensable. Supe- 
riority “complex -willzdrive saway -the villagers. ЛАШ 
this is a-long process.andwilktakera long-time before 
anything ‘fruitful would. bezdone. :Nonevof these 
things is needed: ifthe : moneylenders:are appointed 
as ‘agents. 

The above discussion:points. tothezurpent need 
of. mobilising :rural:savinps. in: our:country. .Ifiwe 


can mobilise our ruralisavingsand get them ‘deposited. 


inthe:banksinihe:manner.suggestediàbove;we-shall 
bebringingiabonta real transformationin'our villages 
because. then: the:agricultural-sector will:be-feeding 


` itself. Ло. ће. absence: ofthe smobilisationvof-rural 


savings wezshalbhave to: dependzupon -the-moneys. 


collected in:towns-arid: cities"to.financesthe-rapidly - 


expanding “agricultural: credit.crequirements, and -it 
would amount to pouring water from the-top-without 
‘benefiting “the “plant sat *àll. > > 
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Constitution 
and the 
State 


C. R. RATHEE 


N restraining the Parliament of India from “tou- 
ching” Part III of the Constitution (pertaining to 
the Fundamental Rights) the Supreme Court of 
India has performed its historic role of exposing the 
fallacy that socialism could be brought about within 
the existing framework of our Constitution, even 
though it was founded upon the traditional Western 
concept. of State. 
What is meant by the traditional Western theory 
‘of State? Essentially, it is legalistic in character where 
stability is more sacred than the social purpose. The 
institutions of the Constitution in such a state defend 
the status quo. Its jurisprudence lays emphasis 
upon such illusory concepts as the Doctrine of Natu- 
ral Justice, equity, precedents, etc. The laws of pro- 
perty, land laws and laws of contract, and similar 
other conservative: laissez faire principles determine 
the governmental policy in this type of state. 
It is a negative concept of state-power and pro- 
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hibits the state from taking any socially purposeful 
initiative. Its chief exponents—Locke, Montes- 
quien and Austin, to name only afew of them—have 
worked on the premise that there is always a tendency 
on the part of the state to intervene to the maximum 
in.the freedom of man. Therefore, its sphere of 
activity should be restricted. The legislature, cxe- 
cutive and judiciary should be so organised that one 
should, serve as a check on the powers of the other. 

Historically, the traditional Western theory of 
the State has passed through three stages, namely, 
stark individualism, cautious liberalism and concei- 
ted welfare state. The last one had been evolved as 
a compromise between non-intervention and full- 
intervention. But, overtly or covertely, the traditio- 
nal Western state has been performing the twin fun- 
ctions of protecting and promoting the private owncr- 
ship of the means of production. 

The American Revolution heralded a new era 
for this traditional Western state, A written consti- 
tution containing an exhaustive list of Fundamental 
Rights (with property, privilege and status secured 
to each individual but not the right to work) has 
become an essential feature of such a state now. 
The highest court of the land shall protect the consti- 
tution from both individual and public onslaughts. 
In other words, the traditional Western state legally 
permits the capitalist class to use whatever means and 
machine to amass wealth and exploit power. Another 
class at any time tries to assert, the courts would put 
their weight on the side of the rich to guarantee to 
them their constitutional right to property. 

For some time past, another feature of the tradi- 
tional Western state has become popular, in the 
name of democracy. This is the thesis of people's 
sovereignty. That is, the supreme power of the state 
emnates from the consent of the people and thus 
their representatives should have the final voice in 
state matters. In fact, this was the solgan of the 
“Glorious Revolution" (1688) in England and was the 
central theme of the philosopher of “Glorious Re- 
volution", John Locke. But in its present form, the 
slogan is of quite a recent origin. “One man, one 
vote" is another form of this slogan. Universal 
franchise, periodical elections to the assemblies have 
followed as natural concomitants. 

This new development created difficulties, and the 
traditional Western state system could not function 
without contradictions. The new class of industrial 
workers and middle-class elite found that though 
they were numerically strong, those in minority (but 
economically strong) dominated the legislature, 
executive and judiciary. The geographical consti- 
tuencies that are represented in our parliaments, 
in fact, cannot represent the interests of the industrial 
workers and other poor and middle-class people. 
They cannot elect their own class-men because, elec- 
tioneering is a costly affair. 

Yet another natural corollary to this state-system 
is mass discontentment with its institutional set-up. 
And as this state-system functions under tbe designa- 
tion of democracy, the dissatisfied masses start having 
doubts abont democracy itself. They even look to 
unconstitutional methods for the redressal of their 
greivances. Violence becomes their only resort. 
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Tt is a paradox of the traditional Western state-system 
that it claims to be basea on Lincoln’s dictum. Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people", 
‘but it works against the will and interests of the majo- 
rity of the people. Andif something is not done to 
‘remedy this paradox, the entire concept of Western 
-statė constitutionalism may crumble. ` E . 


Marx's View 


^ Lam of the opinion that the solution lies in re- 
defining the nature ànd purpose of the state. Marx 
did it, and several countries of Europe and Asia have 
constructed their constitutional systems оп. Marx's 
view that the state is no longer the national leviathan 
..and individual is not its basic component unit. 
-The state is a class-organisation and represents 
and. promotes the interests, not of all but only those 
.who. control the instruments of production. If a 
.few wealthy persons own these instruments, the state 
and allits institutions and processes would be directed 
‘to serve only their interests. If we want the state 
and its institutions їо serve the interests of the 
millions, then, let these millions be made the 
-masters of the means of production. ‘ | 
. .. Some twelve years ago, the then Chief Justice o 
-the Bombay: High’ Court, Mr M.C. Chagla said: 
“If an institution does:not serve any social purpose, 
then that institution will go and it must disappear" 
(Individual and the State, Asia, 1958; р 64). He was 
obviously referring to the judiciary. He further 
elaborated. that the doctrines of sacredness of contract 
and sanctity of. property cannot possibly hold good in 
arevolutionary society, ina society whichis not static 
but is dynamic. What is now to be emphasised. is 
пої stability so much, not the sanctity of contract and 
sacredness of property, but the social purpose. . Pro- 
perty, which the lawyers look in the traditional Wes- 
tern State-system as the most sacred of institutions, 
must justify itself on the ground of social purpose. 
Walter Lippman, an American publicist, who can- 
‘not be accused of being ‘a very revolutionary. thinker, 
said once that “today if property is to exist and 
property is.to-continue, it must prove that it has a 
social purpose”. : у . 
It is historically unsound to expect the judiciary 
-to allow (not to:spéak of helping) the state to adopt 
progressive postures keeping the traditional Western 
State-structure unaltered. In fact, judiciary in sucha 
system has always served as an institution. of regress. 
. The Supreme Court of the United States vehemently 
opposed the New Deal legislation of President Roose- 
velt because it was not “reasonable” in the eyes. of 
the Court. In other words, even if a thing is right 
in the opinion of the national legislature and the chief 
executive head, but not so in the opinion of the court, 
the will of the latteristo prevail. | This is the accepted 


principle of the constitutional operation in .the. 


traditional Western State-system. “It becomes, in 
Short, the protective rampart. of capitalism . against 
any attempt it dislikes of democratic invasion," 
-H.J. Laski wrote їп his А Grammar of Politics. 

7 Should the judges take sides in the national policy 
isshes? Тһе traditional Western State-system would 
‚теру that they must not,. they . should. rather be 
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“tution of India is not a dócument of progress. Va 
‘ous Articles have beer so worded and affixed with 


neutral, The Western state would want the judge 
to decide matters that come up before him without. 
any bias and strictly according to the letter of law. 
But this answer, according to Sri M.C. Chagla, would 
ignore the basic factor of human nature. Even à 
judge, however judicial һе may want to be, is not 


- quite free from the taint of human nature. 


Laski goes even further. He says that the judi- 
ciary ought not to control legislative acts. To entrust 
the judge with the power to override the will of the 
legislature is broadly to maké him the decisive factor 
in the state. He warns that if-this is not done, 
the much needed dynamics (in the political system) 
willnot be allowed to be injected without a revolution. 

A section of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly bad apprehended such a situation. But 
being in а minority and, secondly, being too much 
engrossed in the urgent task of consolidating the free- 
dom granted in the midst of flames of communal 
‘frenzy and reassertion of suzerainty by the princes, 
they could not probably take a determined stand. 


Extremely Risky 


Intervening in a debate in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, Jawaharlal Nehru had said: “The judiciary 
would not be allowed to stand in judgement over the 
sovereign will of the Parliament or to function as a 
kind of third house of correction. No legal subtlety 
was going to stand in their way of doing away with 
the feudal institutions like those of zamindari. Even. 
if the Parliament failed to do this, people are not go- 
ing to tolerate it", Gobind Ballabh Pant spoke. 
in the same tone when he said in the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on Fundamental Rights, on 
April 21, 1947, that “To allow the court to sit in 
judgement over the legislature or to control the legisl- 
ature itself and to say that a law: will not be valid 
unless it is declared to be so by a single individual 
sitting in the Supreme Court is extremely risky, and I 
cannot subscribe to this proposition.” 

During his stewardship of the nation since the | 
promulgation of the Constitution, Nehru never 
allowed the Supreme Court to stand in the way of 
the sovereign Parliament’s right to make laws or 
amend the Constitution. Not that the court didn't 
say anything. It did try to obstruct certain types of 
legislation. But Nehru got the Constitution amended 
every time to clear thé path of progressive legislation. 

The recent, naked revolt of the reaction using 
certain constitutional provisions against the forces 
of progress have revealed that the existing лз 

ari- 


provisos that there is hardly any scope of progressive 


-legislation to be adopted within the framework of this 


Constitution. `° - '' - - B : 
с. "Fhe five. volume work, The Framing of India’s 


‘Constitution, by В: Shiva Rao, would. show that there- 


definitely was working a strong lobby on behalf of 
the Big Business houses and industrial monopolists 
of India and abroad. when the Constitution-was being 
‘framed. This-lobby- also operated through a -sec- 


‚Чоп of thé Indian bureaucracy. The Central Minis- 


tries of Works; Mines and Power, and . Industry and 
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'Supply placed notes and memoranda before the 
Constituent Assembly, insisting on the insertion of a 
couple of meaningful words in Articles dealing with 
the Right to Property. 

' The very composition of the Constituent Assembly, 
the Drafting Committee and other committees of the 
"Assembly should also be taken note of. .À member 
of the Constituent Assembly, Sri V.D. Tripathi, is 
on record having said that, “when I go out of Delhi 


1 hear people wondering how such and such persons ` 


have got into such and such committees. -The public 
is suspecting as to whether the Constitution that is 
being framed is for the poor people or for vested 
interests.” | у 

The eight-member Drafting: Committee consisted. 
of four barristers, namely, Dr B.R. Ambedkar (Chair- 
man) Sri K.M. Munshi, Sri Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar and Sri Muhammad Saadulla; two senior civil 
servants, namely Sri M. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, and 
'SriN. Madhava Rau; and two top industrialists, name 
‘of Sri T. T; Krithnamacliari and Sri D.P. Khaitan. A 
‘Committee with such a British-oriented elite could not 
possibly think of giving to free India a type of state- 
system other tban what we have at présent. 

- What should then be done? Will it be all right 
ifan amendment is made in the existing Constitution 
to the effect that our Parliament is sovereign and that 
property is nota Fundamental Right? The simple 


answer is: No. The only and the lasting solution of - 


the problem lies in convening a new.popularly elected. 
Constituent Assembly (elected on the basis of econo- 
mic enfranchisement). The suggestioin of the Chair- 
man of the Institute of Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary Studies, Dr L.M. Singhvi, that a Constitu- 


tional Reforms Commission be appointed to make, 


а deep and detailed study of the existing Constitu- 
tion, before attempting its amendmerit, is toolate now. 


Socialistic Constitution 


The growing violence in different’ parts of the 
country can be put a stop to and channelised into 


healthy directions only if we give unto India a soci-_ 


alistic Constitution. The new class of entrepreneurs, 
the mighty force of skilled workers, the docile “Babu” 
having become a whitecollar worker and similar 
other developments on our socio-economic scene, cla- 
mour for immediate reform. In the agrarian-sector 
- the old feudal lord has gone with the abolition of 
intermediaries, although in.some parts he still retains 
his social and economic hold on the people. But the 
half-way house land reforms have also thrown up a 
new class of smal] peasant-proprietors who are-asser- 
ting politically. With the introduction of new techni- 
‘ques of agriculture, this class of peasants is becoming 
a force to be reckoned with. 
` At the same time, the army of landless and poor 
peasants is becoming ever larger. So far it was a 
sleeping army resigned to its fate, but with the widen- 
` ing of disparities and accentuation of its explosion, 
it has begun to come to life; the renewed emphasis 


on expeditiously completing the process of land re-' 


forms is à recognition of the potentialities of the 
emergence of the landless and poor peasantry 
on the political scene. The Constitution framed 
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before these new forces emerged (and encompassing 
the theory of traditional Western State-system), and 
drafted by a body not reflecting even the embryonic 
state in which these forces existed at the time the Con- 
stituent Assembly was formed, cannot be expected 
to represent the new social reality. 


Duty of. Individual ` 


It is on eveybody's lips now that the services are 
subverting in the course of implementation what 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the people and Parliament of 
India wanted. And the services derive their 
strength from the Constitution. Vested interests are 
held responsible for the resistance to implementation 
of the wishes of the people and Parliament. These 
vested interests too derive their strength from the 
Constitution. The judiciary has proved to be the 
greatest single impediment in the way of social 
change. And judiciary too derives its strength from 
the Constitution. 

The constitutional lawyers do not find any pro- 
vision in the Constitution of India which could permit 
its review or revision by convening a new Constituent 
Assembly. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi whose 
progressive policies have been the most pitiable vic- 
tims of the constitutional conservatism, too does not 
find any provision in the Constitution in this regard. 
But why should we forget that in history, Constituent 
Assemblies were convened not by solemn resolutions 
of a few men and women; they came into being under 
pressure of public opinion and as a result of deter- 
mined struggles by people. It was not out of genero- 
sity that the Britith conceded a Constituent Assembly, 
for while conceding it they distorted it to suit the 
purpose of vested interests. 

Speaking in the Constituent Assembly on Novem- 
ber 8,1948, Jawaharlal Nehru had rightly observed: 
“Remember this, that while we want this Constitution 
to be as solid and as permanent a structure as we can 
make it, nevertheless, there is no permanence in Con- 
stitutions. If you make anything rigid and permanent, 
you stop a nation's growth, the growth of a living, 
vital, organised people. When a new House (he 
meant Parliament) by whatever name it goes, is ele- 
cted (after the promulgation of the Constitution) in 
terms of this Constitution, and every adult in India 
has the right to vote—man and woman—the House 
that emerges then will certainly be fully representative 
of every section of Indian people. That House 
elected so under this Constitution, of course will have 
the rightto do anything, should have any opportunity 
to make any changes as it wants to." Е 

А new Constitution based upon а new-concept 
of state, opposed to the traditional Western State- 
System, is the need of the hour. 
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Cropping - 
Pattern of 
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Kerala 
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Кач is one of the. less developed 'States in 
India: Те  Státe's per ‘capita income in 
1964-65 was only Rs. 391 as'against the all-India 
average of Rs 423. The prime concern of the State, 
- therefore, is to raise the, per capita income and the 
- Standard of:living of the people at least to the all- 
India level. ` ` 
. Agriculture being the dominant industry of the 
State, the rate. of, growth of income. depends to a 
great extent on increasing. agricultural production. 
- Agricultural -production is'a function of the area 
under crops and the productivity per:unit area. 
Because of the favourable topography and climate 
of the State for cultivation, the proportion of net 
cultivated area to the geographical area is higher in 
Kerala (55-8 per:cent) than in the rest of India 
(41:56 per cent). Further,.92 per cent of the cultiv- 
able land in Kerala has alrezdy-been brought under 
the plovgh as against the all-India average of 82 per 
cent. Agricultural. production also depends on the 


The author is a Research Scholar, Kerala’ University. 
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cropping pattern, that is, the ‘proportion of land" 
assigned to different erops.  . : 5 
‘Kerala has а luxuriant and varied flora. -Its 
tropical climate, heavy rainfall and mountaineous 
configuration. on the eastern border, all these'are: 
cardinal. factors which. have contributed to the-rich- 
ness and diversity of-its vegetation. .Paddy, coco- 
nut, tapioca, rubber, pepper, cashewnut, tea, carda- 
mom, coffee, plantains, mango, etc are the impor- 


.tant crops. of Kerala. These crops may be classified 


into two .categories,.namely,.cash crops and поп: ` 
cash’ crops. te і 


The term “cash crops" refer: to crops raised.pri- © 


marily for money. The criterion for this classifica- 
tion is the .marketed.surplus. If 50; per cent or more 
of the output of'a particular crop is marketed, that 


. crop may be ‘considered ‘as:cash crop. Crops 


coming under the sub-groups condiments and 


.Spices, oilseeds, fibres, plantation crops, etc ‘belong 


to the category of.cash crops. Crops ‘belonging. 
to the sub-groups, foodgrains, vegetables, fruits | 
excluding cashewnut, are non-cash crops. The 
bulk of the production of these non-cash ‘crops 
are retained by the producers themselves for-their 
family consumption. With the exception of condi- 
ments and spices, almost all the-food crops-are non- 
cash crops. The table shows that cash .crops 
cover 48-63 per cent of the cropped area in the State 
and non-cash crops 51:4 per cent. As.against this 
in-India only less than 25 per cent of the cropped. área 
is devoted for.cash crops cultivation. The :area 


. under cash.crops asa proportion tothe net area 


cultivated .comes about 63. рег cent. This is so 
because most the area sown more than once .in.a 
year is under‘foodgrains. -Thus.Kerala has a cash 
crop biased cropping.pattern. ^ ` i : 
The cropping; pattern: of Kerala. has been.a con- 
troversial topic in recent years. It is widely held . 


. that the physical and climatic conditions of Kerala 


are suitable for the cultivation of a number of high 
value yielding cash crops and hence itis advantageous 
for the State to devote more attention to the develop- 
ment of cash crops. -The-National’ Council of .Ap- 
plied: Economic Research in its .Techno-Economic 
Survey of Kerala, suggests that "since the relative 
advantage lies in the cultivation of commercial crops, 
some of which can be grown only.in Kerala, attention 
should be focussed on the development of cash crops 
whereas the wiping out of the food deficit can Бе 
relegated to са secondary ‘place for the present." . 
According to this school of thought, the:tendency 
towards the substitution of cash crops for food crops 
should.not be reversed. . After. all, 11-18 the. manifes- 
tation of a.sound economic.law, namely, the-substi- 
tution of:more efficient for the less efficient, the more 
productive for the less productive? th. ту 

Contrary to the above view, there is ‘another 


School of thought which stands for giving more 


emphasis on the 'development -of.non-cash crops. 


- According to this view. the.cash-crop biased. cropping 
pattern is mainly responsible.for the huge.food deficit 


INátional Council óf Applied Economic Research, Techno- 


Economic Survey of Kerala; 1962; р -29. 


K.N.B. Nair, Strategy of Economic Development, Focus von 
Kerala’ , Entente: Private: Limited, p 54. 
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CROPPING PATTERN OF KERALA: 1967-68 











Crops Area in '000 Percentage of 
hectares total cropped 
area 
"Rice 809.54 29.3 
"Tapioca 296.66 10.7 
Other non-cash crops 310.39 11.4 
Total non-cash crops 1,416.59 . 51.4 
. ‘Coconut 638.72 231 
Rubber 162.93 6.3 
Pepper 99.70 3.6 
Cashewnut 94.99 3.4 
Arecanut 76.04 2.7 
Cardamom 47.03 1.7 
Tea 39.28 1.4 
Coffee 26.47 0.9 
-Other cash crops 155.69 5.5 
Total cash crops 1,340.85 48.6 
TOTAL CROPPED AREA 2,757.44 100.0 


Source: Fact Book on Agriculture, State Planning Board, 
Trivandrum, 1969. 


in the State. Experience during the past few years 
clearly showed that supply of rice from other parts 
of the country has become quite undependable and 
as a result the people of Kerala have been put to 
considerable hardship. 
a national food policy, the State cannot afford to 
neglect the food front on the pretext of securing food 
from other parts of India. It is, therefore, necessary 
that concentrated attention should be bestowed 
upon increasing foodgrains production so as to 
achieve near self-sufficiency in its production. 

The policy of the Government on this topic is 
clearly stated in its draft outline of the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. It states: “As the State is at present 
deficit to the exteht of 54 per cent of its requirements 
of foodgrains, and since the supply of foodgrains 
from other States has been rather erratic in the past, 

+ there is nó alternative but to aim at achieving rela- 
‘tive or near self-sufficiency. From a purely ‘income 
‚ро? of.view it may be advantageous to change the 

cropping pattern; to the extent to which such changes 
are feasible, in favour of more remunerative cash- 
crops. If the proposed high yielding variety pro- 
gramme succeeds, paddy production is likely to 
become more remunerative than most of the commer- 
cial crops....The long term perspective for food 
production should, therefore, set the bold target of 
reducing the food deficit in Kerala within a reason- 
able time  horizon."? It is in accordance with 
this policy objective that the State Government 
sought to prevent the conversion of paddy fields 


into land fit for cash crops cultivation through the 


Land Utilisation Act of 1967. 
The purpose of this article is to point ont some 


*State Planning Board, Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-74. 
Draft Outline, p 71. 
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Hence, in the absence of: 


of the recent developments in the production and 
marketing aspects of our agricultural products which 
have some bearing on the cropping pattern of the 
State. An attempt is also made to examine whether 
Kerala is having a comparative advantage in the 
cultivation of cash crops. 

Cash crops play an important role in the econo- 
mic development of the State. First, it enhances 
the income of the farmers since the cultivation of 
cash crops is more remunerative than many non- 
cash crops. This is evident from the fact that cash 
crops which cover only 48:3 per cent of the cropped 
area of the State account for more than 60 per cent 
of the agricultural income of the State. Secondly, 
cash crops by providing raw materials to a large 
number of industries play an important role in the 
industrialisation of the State. In fact, the industrial 
scene of Kerala is dominated by cash-crops-based 
industries like coir, cashew, copra-making and 
copra-crushing, rubber processing, which account 
for nearly 70 per cent of the industrial employment 
in the State. Coir industry alone provides employ- 
ment to 3-5 lakh persons. Cashew industry accounts 
for 45 per cent of the factory employment in the 
State. Thirdly, cash crops are responsible for the 
high degree ot commercialisation and monetisation 
in the economy. The bulk of the cash crops is 
brought to the market for sale and the proceeds 
from it are again used for the purchase of foodgrains 
and agricultural inputs. In fact the high degree 
of commercialisation is the important reasons for 
the absorption of a large number of persons engaged 
in the tertiary sector. The number of persons 
engaged in the tertiary sector in Kerala constituted 
33-7 per cent of the working population in 1961 as 
against only 15-9 per cent for India. Above all, 
the cash crops of Kerala earn considerable foreign 
exchange which is a boon to the country faced with 
serious balance of payment difficulties. "The above 
reasons have led many people to suggest that cash 
crops should be given more emphasis in the agricul- 
tural development of the State. 


Declining Trend 


But the desirability of giving more emphasis on 
cash crops cultivation stands questioned in view of 
the latest developments in their production and mar- 
keting sides. An examination of the crop-wise index 
numbers of agricultural productivity published by 
the Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Govern- 
ment of Kerala reveals that during the decade 1956- 
57 to 1965-66 the productivity of cash crops as a 
whole has declined whereas that of non-cash crops 
(mainly food crops) have increased . For example 
while the productivity of foodgrains increased by 
8-2 per cent and that of tapioca by 11-6 per cent, 
the productivity of coconut, which is the most 
important cash crop of the State, declined by 13 per 
cent, and that of pepper by 30:5 per cent. The 
average yield per hectare of coconut in Kerala decrea- 
sed. from 6,919 in 1955-56 to 5,864 in 1964-65 and 
again to 5,625 in 1967-68. Another point to be 
noted is that while the average yield of many cash 
crops in Kerala is declining, it is increasing in other 
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States. While the average yield of coconut per hec- 
tare in Kerala has declined, that in Madras and 
Mysore have increased. Similarly, the average 
yield of rubber per hectare in Tamilnadu in 1965-66 
was 7:9 quintals whereas in Kerala it was only 4-4 
quintals. Hence we cannot say that Kerala is 
having a comparative advantage in the production 
of cash crops. Again the attack of diseases to crops 
life coconut, arecanut, cardamom, etc pose’ a threat 
to prosperity of these crops. 

Similarly, there are problems.on the marketing 


side also. Many of our cash crop products are ' 


exported to foreign countries where they have to 
face stiff competition either from same products or 
from substitutes. This leads to a reduction in the 
price of our products in foreign markets. For 
example, the average price realised for one kilogram 
of tea sold abroad declined from Rs 8:86 in 1967-68 
to Rs 7-81 in 1968-69. In the case of coir goods, 
there is competition from substitutes like sisal fibre 
and woollen goods and, as a result, there is a slack 
in the demand for our coir goods in developed coun- 
tries. Our spices like pepper, ginger, turmeric, etc 
also face competition in world market from countries 
like Indonesia, Sarawak, Sierra Leon, Nigeria, etc. 
The emergence of synthetic rubber asa substitute for 
natural rubber is really a challenge to natural rubber 
which is higher priced than the former, It is because 
of the protection from Government that natural 
rubber is still a profitable crop for the cultivators. 
But in the long run it should be able to compete with 
the synthetic rubber. . 


Technological Improvements 


While the above mentioned problems adversely 
affect the profitability of cash crops cultivation, 
some technological improvements has been taking 
place in the cultivation of food crops, especially 
paddy. The evolution and adaptation of high-yiel- 
ding varieties of seeds, more and better irrigation 
facilities and the use of more fertilizers and pesticides 
are the important technological improvements that 
have occurred in India during the last few years. 
It is generally held that the yield of rice in the State 
has increased considerably because of the above 
technological improvements. In support of this it 
is pointed out that the production of rice in Kerala 
increased from 9-82 lakh tonnes in 1965-66 to 12-51 
tonnes in 1968-69.4 Much of this increase was due to 
the extension of cropped area through multiple 
' cropping. Multiple cropping was made possible 

mainly because of the additional irrgation facilities 
provided for paddy cultivation, and also due to the 
higher prices of foodgrains prevailing in the State. 

But, when compared to the rice production of 
11:10 lakh tonnes and 11.04 lakh tonnes in 1963-64 
and 1964-65, respectively, we cannot say that there 
thas been a phenomenalincreasein production. During 
the course of five years, the rise in production was 
only by 12:7 per cent. This slow rate of 
increase was mainly due to the.fact that the average 
yield of paddy in Kerala has already been much 
higher than in India. The average yield of rice per 


4Government of Kerala, Economic Review, 1969. 
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hectare in 1960-61 was 1,371 kilograms as against 


‚1,013 kilograms in 1967-68.5 Even now the average 


yield of rice in Kerala is much higher than in India. 
But this does not mean that there is no possibility 
of increasing the yield of rice in the State. There 
is the technological possibility of increasing the 
output per hectare considerably. -It is important 
to note that the output of rice per hectare in Japan 
is 57:5 quintals and in Taiwan 40:2 quintals. 
In both these countries the holdings are small, just 
as in Kerala. In these countries the high rate of 
yield was made possible by the concentrated use of 
inputs like fertilizers, pesticides and use of improved 
farm machinery and implements suitable for small 
farms, besides assured water supply. But in Kerala 
the high cost of inputs in relation to the price of rice 
and the poverty of farmers inhibit the use of these 
inputs in a large scale and hence the output is low. 
When the price of foodgrains were high during 
1967-68 and 1968-69 the use of more fertilizers was 
very common but when the price began to come down 
the farmers were indifferent to the use of inputs. 
However, in places where irrigation facilities are pro- 
vided the farmers are found to use more fertilizers 
and other inputs. 

Besides preventing the conversion of single crop- 
ped paddy fields into land fit for cash crops, it is 
possible through proper irrigation facilities to culti- 
vate paddy in dry lands as an inter crop in coconut 
gardens. Thus in our effort to increase foodgrains 
production utmost emphasis should be given to 
providing irrigation facilities. At present only 20 
per cent of the total cropped area is irrigated and of 
this 76 per cent is for paddy crop. If irrigation 
facilities are made available to large areas and if the 
farmers are assured of fair price it is possible to 
achieve substantial increase in the production of rice 
in the State. 


Food Habits 


In our effort to attain near self-sufficiency in the 
production of foodgrains, steps should also be taken 
to reduce the undue dependence of our diet on cereals. 
The science of nutrition has shown that a diet based 
on a'combination of ceredls, pulses, vegetables, meat, 
fish, etc is far superior to a diet based on cereals 
alone. So a change in food habits is highly desirable 
for improving the nutritional standard of the people 
and for achieving near self-sufficiency in food-grains 
production." If irrigation facilities are provided, 
the production of subsidiary food crops.like banana 
and plantains, fruits and vegetables, etc can be in- 
creased considerably in the State. Further, there is 
scope for exploiting the vast fishery resources of the 
State. 

The conclusion emerges from the foregoing discu- 
ssion is that the key to agricultural development in 


*State Planning Board, Fact Book on Agriculture. 


Food and Agricultural : Organisation. (FAO), 
Year Book, 1968; pp 74-78. . 

"М. Kuttappan, "Keralas Economic Development; Problems 
and Prospects", Mainstream, March 15, 1969, p 34. 
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NET to the.Army, the most important class in- 

fluencing politics in West Pakistan has been of the 
landlords. According to an Election Commission 
report, (quoted by Mustaq Ahmed in Government 
and politics) as many as 70 members in the National 
Assembly were landlords. In West Pakistan Assem- 
bly they were over a 100 in a house of 150. . 

Owing to the peculiar social set-up of West Pakis- 
tani rural life, this land-owning class is not confined 
to rural areas alone. Its influence has extended 
throughout the country with its unusual social mobility 
and migration to the cities. . It is, for example, quite 
а common phenomenon to find that while the father, 
an ex-serviceman, had retired to his land and was 
engaged in farming with the help of опе ог two of his 
sons still serving in the Army, another might have 
joined the civil service and the third a liberal pro- 
fession. His daugbter might as well be married into 
what-might be called a semi-urban family maintaining 
close links with the rural life and feeling proud of their 
landed background. 
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Such a diffusion of the sources of influence spring- 
ing from a cohesive group has been quite common 
on the Indian side of Punjab as well; But in India 
as a whole, this phenomenon has not been as conspi- 
cuous as in West Pakistan. In West Pakistan, how- 
ever, this all-pervasive character of the land-owning 
class has provided it with a tremendous leverage in 
the first twenty years of the country’s history and 
could provide a key to the explanation of many 2 
political and economic developments there. 

A. radical change is however, currently taking 
place in the structure and character of this class. 
which has dominated the West Pakistani political 
life for the last two decades and in turn has determined 
the political destiny of the whole country. A small 


farmer has become much more important in the 


Punjab villages today than it was a few years ago. 
гаршок of education and industry have also 
helped to create not only an urban middle class but 
also a very vocal and assertive, though a small, 
working class in some of the major cities of West 
pakistan. The rise of the indigenous urban middle 
class has posed as much a challenge to the age-old 
social and economic structure of the country, as it 
had to the Army-oriented regime of Ayub Khan. 
Significant changes have also occurred in the 
social composition of the civil service. No longer 
does it remain a preserve either of the refugees from 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, or of the offsprings of the 
more affluent families who could send their sons to 
be educated in the prestigious Government College 
of Lahore. With the introduction of the system of 
competitions even for the entry to the Commissioned 
rank in the Army, some changes -are taking place 
also in the social composition of the officer-cadre of 
the armed forces. These changes, however, have 
not yet been able to influence the trend to an appreci- 
able extent. Those belonging to non-traditional 
classes are yet too junior to participate in the process 
of decision-making either at the political or military 
level. Moreover, numerically speaking, the percen- 
tage of officers coming from the non-traditional 
sources is rather too small. We shall discuss later 
what impact even this change has made in the life of 
the country. Its role in toppling the Ayub regime 
was indeed much more important than its number 
would suggest. 
Changes have also taken place in the composition 
of the business community. Ten years ago, while 
writing about business and commerce, Khalid Bin 
Sayeed had mentioned that ninety per cent of Pakis- 
tani trade and commerce was in the hands of four 
communities; the Bohras, the Khojahs, the Memons, 
and the Chineoties, who among themselves consti- 
tuted only about 2 per cent of the total population. 
Among them the first named three communities 
originally belonged to areas outside Pakistan. 
During the last ten years singnificant inroads 
have been made by the Punjabis and the Sindhis in 
the top business circles. Among twenty business 
families supposed to control 80 percent ofthe organi - 
sed industry, commerce and banking of Pakistan, 
three are from Punjab, two from the refugee famil les, 
and two are from Sind. The process of industrialisa- 
tion as wellas the impact made by green revolution 
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," im West Pakistan have unleashed new-social forces . 


in the life of the country. Something of their impact 
was seen during early 1968 when a seemingly steel- 
structure of an iron-fisted dictatorship was brought 
down Бу. ће interplay of these new forces. - . 

^ In short, one can say that the most important 
factors which have determined and influenced. the 
growth: of political institutions in West Pakistan, 
and also played a key role in its relations with the 


` outside world, including East Pakistan, may be, 


enunierated as follows: 

(1) Differences and distances between the eastern 
and. western wings have placed Pakistan into a unique 
position of. being a double nation in a way in which 
no other country has been. > 

(2) Geographical proximity of West . Pakistan 
to West Asia, on the one hand, and North India, 
on the other, makes it simultaneously a part of West 
Asia and Sóuth Asia. It also accounts for the pe- 


. culiar blend of indo-Islamic culture prevalent in West . 


‘Pakistan. The very fact of its strategic, crucial 
position makes it vulnerable to outside influences. 
At the same time, it enhances its own importance 
as a powerful factor both in South Asia as well as 
West. Asia, whenever it achieves initial cohesion and 
establishes a viable political system. · 

(3) Historically, West Pakistan, especially after 
the advent of Islam, had. to play а subordinate role 
either іо West Asia or to North India. This was 
also reflected in cultural and intellectual fields. where- 
by, on the one hand, literary and cultural traditions 
of Lucknow and Delhi were marvelled at and admired 
by the elite, on the other, its-sources of spiritual and 
religious, and even to a certain extent cultural, ins- 
pirations have been mainly in West. Asia. This 
very fact of having once been in a-subordinate posi- 
tion to North India has also coloured West Pakis- 
tan’s present approach towards India as well. 


Unfulfilled Aspirations 


(4) Islam in West Pakistan has not merely been 

a faith but a cultural and: a political power of great 

strength. The fact tbat it came into conflict with 

Hinduism and overpowered it, at least numerically, 

is to fresh in West Pakistani's minds to be lost sight 

of. An economic factor was added. to this confronta- 

tion between Hinduism ара Islam by the fact 

that whereas because of' various historical reasons 

Muslims generally formed a poorer class, Hindus 

and Sikhs on the whole were not only better off, 

but ‘also represented the elite in the urban areas. 

` This provided a constant source of friction between 
‚Ше Hindus especially, on the one hand, and the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the lower middle-class 

Muslims, on the other. i 


' The Hindu image now appears, to have been 


magnified into that of whole of India. The emotional 


backdrop of the West Pakistani attitude towards ` 


India thus remains largely conditioned Бу the popular 
concepts about the.exploitation by the Brahmins and 
the Banias. Added’ to.this has been the bitterness 
generated during-Partition as well as the 1965 war. 
Kashmir becomes important {о the West Pakistani 


between the Hindus and the Muslims, Its strategic - 


. position vis-a-vis West Pakistan has further added 


towards the emotional response which it has evoked 
among the West Pakistanis. Relations with India 
are thus determined as much by economic and 
military factors as by emotional responses- which 
are a product of centuries old history. 


Economic Potentialities | 


(5) Economic potentialities of West. Pakistan: 


' have reflected in the discovery of mineral wealth and 


prospects for vast industrial expansion would natur- 
ally tend to make her look more. and more. towards: 
"West Asia. The success of the. green revolution, оп. 


-the other hand, provides the area with a strong lever- 


age.against not only East Pakistan but also in the 
matter of its dealings with a power like the USA. 
The breakthrough in agriculture also.accounts for: 


changing patterns in social and political life. . 
^ (6). Absence of an indigenous Muslim middle . 


class has resulted not only in the lack of authentic 
intellectual expressions but also hampered the growth 
of democratic political institutions in the first two 
decades of Pakistan. | : 
- -(7) A comparative lack of tradition of political 
activity in the area also explains the facility with 
which authoritarian rule was able to take roots; 

(8) Military service has been traditionally consi- 
dered the most important factor both from the point 
of view of economic power as well as social prestige. 
This explains to a large extent the ease with which the 


“Army was able to play a pivotal role in Pakistani 


- mind mainly as a test case of a military confrontation. 
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politics in general, and West Pakistan's affairs in 


' particular. 


(9) Identification of the Army rule with the latent 


. aspirations of the newly developing West Pakistani 


middle class, was seen as the rise of an authentic 
Muslim polity, and has helped consolidate an authori- 
tarian regime. | ^ 

` (10) The pivotal position of the Army in poli- 
tical, social and economic life of the country also 
determined. Pakistan's attitude towards East Pakistan 


which was always viewed as some sort ofa prize which , 
should be kept under control through persuasion; - 


if possible, and through unabashed use of force, if 
necessary. , M ` 

(11) The key role of the Army in the political 
life explains the basis of a military-biased foreign: 
policy which is always in search for arms and the so- 
called security from India as its prime objective. 

(12) The traditional factors of power were re- 
presented by rural aristocracy, higher orders- of mili- 
tary hierarchy, the top segment of the bureaucracy 
and a handful of plutocrats. . All of them were’ 
closely interlinked through families and‘ regional ties 
due to the peculiar socio-economic conditions pre- 
vailing in West Pakistan. This old order has for the: 
first time been confronted with the forces of moder- 
nity unleashed during ‘the last twenty years, more 


importantly during.the last decade. The rise of a . 


new urban middle class making inroads into every 


` Segment of power in West Pakistan, including. the 


(Continued: on. page 37) 
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A - study. of the.political parties in Africa:is long 
A, overdue, and for many reasons. To begin withthe 
topicality.of such.a study from the. theoretical stand- 
point.is self-evident. New social forces have.come 
to power in the independent states. They are advan- 
cing.original.concepts for. the.devélopment of.their 
countries. :These.concepts.are.summarised.in the 
programme.documents of-the. respective, parties. A 
close examination .of-these is essential, and.not only 
inthe:context.of present-day Africa. African theore- 
tical.thought is part.o£universal.thought and viewed 
from this aspect is undoubtedly an object of research. 
ТОР. no.less. significance, if not more, is.the politi- 
cal relevance of the.question. .Since.an analysis of the 
theory and practice of the ruling .and opposition 
African parties is acquiring increasing practical im- 
portance, "Western-bourgeois:authors are devoting 
more and more special works to the subject. ү 
"The appearance:of bourgeois monographs on.differ- 
ent African parties coincldéd notso much with the 
The contribution is from а collective monograph Political 
Partis of Africa, to be published by the Institute ofAfrica of the 
USSR Academy of.Sciences. 
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formation'of these parties as with that of the sovereign 
states. Despite the fact that the political activity 
of.the indigenous population had sharply increased 
in thelatter years of colonialism, bourgeois scholars 
still did not consider the parties an object of inde- 
pendent research. Іа ће 1950s the only mention of 
African parties was mainly in political periodicals, 
notably in those connected with colonialist circles 
(New Commonwealth in England and France d'Outre- 
Mer in France). There was hardly any reference to 
them in monographs on individual African countries, 
let alone general works dealing with the theory and 
history of political parties. In his well-known work 
on this subject, M. Duverger included the African 
parties (and also those of some of the Asian and Latin- 
American countries) among the “parties of the archaic 
and pre-historical type", which are either groups of 
clients that .have united around some influential 
persons, clans that have formed around some feudal 
family, or camarillas drummed up by some military 
chieftain. 

"That was the case till the beginning of the 1950s. 
The comprehensive programme advanced by the 
French Scholar and. public figure, L. Hamon, at the 
close of the 1950s, calling for a serious study of the 
continent’s political parties is, therefore, all the more 
significant. Hamon outlined and substantiated the 
possible aspects of research (the influence on parties 
of environment in general, of customs, tribalism, that 
is, tribal-ideology, of trade unions, student organi- 
sations, tribal chiefs, “pressure groups", external 
economic interests, the local chambers of commerce, 
etc)! From a practically total lack of interest in 
them in the 1950s the African parties became the 
object of a close study after 1960—Africa Year. A 
crop of monographs on the subject appeared in the 
first half of the 1960s. The British Africanist, 
T. Hodgkin, dealt with the parties of the entire conti- 
nent; the American researcher, R. Shachter-Mor- 
genthau, wrote about the parties of former French 
West Africa. Her compatriots, R.L. Sklar, F.G. 
Snyder and A.Zolbert, made a study of the parties 
of Nigeria, the Ivory Coast and Mali; the Australian, 
P.A. Low, examined the parties of Uganda. In addi- 
tion, several political reference books were put ont 
in’ England and in France.? 


П 


The “parliamentary” theory’ about the origin of 
parties: The ‘Marxist-Leninist concept of political 


7L. Hamon. “Introduction а l'etude des parties politiques 
de l'Afrique Francaise", Revue juridique et politique d'Outre- 
Mer; 1959, No; 2, pp 189-192. 


*T. Hodgkin, African "Political Parties; 1961; R. Shachter- 
Morgenthau, Political Parties іп French-speaking West 
Africa; Oxford, 1964; R.L. Sklar, Nigerian Political Parties; 
One*Party Government їп Mali; Transition toward Control; 
New-Haven and' London, 1965; Р.А. Low. Political Parties 
in Uganda, 1949-1962; 1962; R. Segal, Ph.  Decraene, 
Tableau des partis politiques de Г’ Afriqu au Sud du Sahara; 
1963; The Political Awakening of Africa, Ed. by R. Emerson 
and M. Kilson; NY, 1965; African One-Party States, Ed. by 
САМ. Carter; Ithaca, NY, 1962; Political Parties and National 
Integration. in Tropical Africa, Ed. by J.S. Coleman and C.G. 
Roseberg; Berkley and Los Angeles, 1966. 
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parties proceeds from the existence of definite 
social classes, the spokesmen of whose interests these 
partiesare. Thefunction of a party is to champion 
the interests of aclass as a whole, a part of this 
class, or one or another coalition uniting various 
class forces. Consequently, for the Marxist the his- 
tory of a political party is the history of a definite 
class or social group. However, since classes and 
social groups do not exist in isolation, but partici- 
pate in the class struggle, it is inevitable that the 
history of political parties is at the same time the his- 
tory of a country (but not identical with it).- : 

The bourgeois concept of a political party is that 
the latter is, first and foremost, the headquarters for 
election campaigns (parliamentary, presidential, 
municipal, etc). Hence the totally different approach 
of bourgeois historians to the subject of research. 
They see the history of a political party as a detailed 
description, first, of the different stages of the 
party's struggle for seats in elected bodies and, 
secondly, of the parliamentary activity of its 
deputiés in the Government majority or in the 
Opposition. : s 

Many of the works of bourgeois Africanists reveal 
common features. They are concerned mostly with 
the parties of West Africa, devoting all too little 
space, compared to other aspects of the subject, to the 
social conditions that gave rise to the parties. As 
a rule, they avoid generalisations concerning the social 
basis.of the parties, to say nothing of theirclass nature. 
It is only a minority of historians who go against the 
stream in this respect. Thus, in his essay on the 
history of nationalist organisations and parties in 
West Africa, the American Negro scholar, M. Kilson, 
dwells at length on the growth of the national bourg- 
eoisie and working class in this region. .Heunequivo- 
cally connects the origin of the first political organis- 
ations—the National Congress of British West Africa, 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
the United Gold Coast Convention—with the cry- 
stallisation of the interests of the national bourgeoisie. 
Also, T. Hodgkin mentions the growth of the “middle 
classes" as one of the preconditions for the establish- 
ment of parties.? 

In most works, however, their authors devote the 
bulk of them to giving a detailed account of the strug- 
gleofthe various parties for seatsin the elected bodies 
of the colonial period (territorial assemblies, legisla- 
tive councils, etc), devoting scanty attention to the 
history of the origin of the parties, to an analysis 
of their social basis and 'a description of party 
leaders. 

That this disproportion is anything but accidental 
isevidenced by theinitial position of many researchers. 
J. Coleman's definition of a political party, for exam- 
. ple, lays down, in effect, the principles on which the 
practical activity of parties should be studied. Accor- 
ding to Coleman, а political party is “ап organisation 
which competes with other similar organisations in 
periodical elections in order to participate in formal 
institutions and, thereby, influence and control the 

*M.Kilson, “The Rise of Nationalist Organisations and 
Parties in British West Africa.” Africa seen by American 
Negroes; 1958, рр 45-69; T. Hodkin. Ор, cit. 
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personnel and policy of governmerit."^ M. Daüvergez 
too cannot conceive of parties outside of parliament: 
“Theadvance of the era of universal suffrage and 
parliamentary democracy gave rise to the emergence 
of political parties," he writes.® б, 

Bourgeois scholars make a serious mistake when 
they take this general thoretical precept as the starting 
point of their studies of the African parties. Of 
course, parliamentarianism should not, generally, 
speaking, be separated from parties. But then again’ 
the emergence and activity of the parties in Africa 
should not be interpreted one-sidedly, accentuating 
the parliamentary aspect of their activity at the ex- 
pense of other aspects. Besides, Coleman’s thesis 
that “political parties and democratic government 
presuppose and require each other,’ a thesis applied 
to some African countries, sounds artificial to say the 
least. The racist regimes in the southern part of the: 
continent boast of the "parliamentary" political par- 
ties of the white minority. Elections are held there 
periodically with the various parties contending for 
power. In short, all the conditions expounded in 
the above-mentioned definitions are on hand, but 
that still does not mean that the Republic of 
South Africa and Rhodesia can speak of democratic 
administration. 

In the light of the foregoing it is clear why bour- 
geois Africanists write not so much about the parties 
as such as about party systems and political systems. 
The concept of bourgeois parliamentarianism as the 
bedrock of parties, identification of party activity 
with the election struggle, parliamentary manoeuvr- 
ing and combinations—all this is transferred lock, 
stock and barrel to the African scene. Hence the 
peculiar "parliamentary determinism" to be found 
in some regions of the continent. In West Africa, 
elective institutions appeared before they did in East 
Africa. Western sociologists, therefore, conclude 
that this region is more “ripe” for making a study 
of the local parties. 

It is significant that the former rulers of the colo- 
nies have succeeded in getting some of the African 
nationalists to believe in the “illegitimacy” of the 
parties existing outside of parliament. Thus, the 
manifesto of the group, conscience Africaine, created 
in 1956 by Congolese political figures in the former 
colony of the Belgian Congo, stated that with the 
political and’ administrative structure of the Congo 
at the time the appearance of political parties was not 
justified for there was no parliament, no elections in 
the country. The erroneousness of this viewpoint 
is obvious. If all African political figures were to 
subscribe to this view, they would have to recognise 
that the parties that existed on the continent till the 
end of the Second World War were invalid, for at that 
time parliaments were unknown to Africa, with the 
exception of Egypt, Liberia, the Republic of South 


- *J. Coleman, “The Emergence ‘of African Political Parties", 
Africa Today, Ed. by C.G. Haines; Baltimore, 1955; p 227. 
When he made this definition in 1955, J. Coleman referred to 
Max Weber whose works contain similar definitions. See, for 
example, M. Weber's Staatssoziologie; 1966, 53, 

5M. Duverger, Op. cit., p 17. 
57, Coleman, Op cit., p 225. 


"The Political Awakening of Africa, p 102. 
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Africa and Southern Rhodesia. By the same token, 
Angola's and Mozambique's freedom fighters would. 
have to wait until Portugal saw fit to hold. parliamen- 
‘tary elections in their countries before founding 
their parties. И - ; 

Attempts to transfer this concept of the origin of 
parties to the African scene lead bourgeois researchers 
to the unfounded conclusion that the African parties 
are an offspring of bourgeois parliamentarianism 
which the West granted the continent. This precisely 
is J. Coleman’s viewpoint regarding the formation 
of parties in Ghana, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Togo, 
the Cameroons, Uganda and in the French colonies. 
Speaking of the latter, he asserts, for example, that the 
broadening of representation and the extension of 
suffrage, as a part of the dramatic reforms of 1946, 
served as an open invitation to form parties. This 
thesis is echoed by L. Hamon who, referring to the 
former colonies of France in' West and Equatorial 
Africa, wrote that the continent's political life has 
its source in parliamentarianism. In other words, not 
the emergence of parties preceded the appearance of 
deputies, but the appearance of deputies preceded 
the emergence of parties. The Fench publicist, A. 
Blanchet, even goes so far as. to assert that it was 
France who gave Africa the RDA party.3 

There is no -denying that the appearance of the 


rudiments of bourgeois parliamentarianism in the’ 


-colonies speeded up the formation of parties. Nume- 
rous “round table" constitutional conferences, the 
establishment of so-called legislative councils in the 
British colonies, territorial assemblies and.govern- 
ment councils in the French colonies—all this served 
as a socialcatalyst which substantially accelerated the 
political processes in. Africa. Butit is one thing 
-to accelerate one. or another process, and another 
to call it into being. The present parties in many 
countries - originate from pre-party organisations 
(cultural-educational, student, cooperative) which 
had no relation to parliamentarianism. Between the 
two World Wars, and especially after the Second 
World War, great social and economic changes took 
Place on the African continent, changes which created. 
the objective conditions for developing qualitatively 
new forms of anti-imperialist struggle. It was then 
that there appeared both the legal possibility to unite 
in political parties and the possibility to uphold their 
demands froi the platform of elective institutions.? 

But more than this is required to establish the 
needed correlation between party and parliamentary 
institutions. Bourgeois authors now depict the rndi- 
ments of parliamentarianism introduced in the African 
countries shortly before they achieved independence 
as a magnànimous act, reflecting a sense of res- 
` ponsibility on the part of the zealots of Western demo- 


* 3j.Coleman, Op. cit., p 249; L.Hamon. Ор. cit., p 154; 
A.Blanchet. L’Itineraire des partis Africans depuis Bamako; 
1958; p 6. The RDA (Democratic Unification of Africa) is 
the first mass anti-imperialist organisation formed, in the 
French colonies in 1946. . 

. *Other consequences of this as yet curtailed bourgeois 
parliamentarianism in the colonies are the emergence of a 
caste of'unprincipled politicians: and careerists who have 
quickly learned to exploit elections in their own interests; bitter. 
rivalry between the numerous political groups; aggravation of 
ethnical and regional antagonisms; growing corruption. 
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cracy. The truth of the matter is, however, that the 
colonialists did not make these constitutional conces- 
sions of their own free will; they were compelled to 


. do so under the pressure of the liberation movement 


in the colonies and of the democratic forces in ihe 
metropolitan countries. The same is truc regarding 
the legalisation of the democratic mass parties. The 
capitalists least of all can take the credit for this. 

The adherents of the “parliamentary” concept us- 
ually accentuate the positive ideological and political 
influence of Western parliamentarianism on the emer- 
gence of the African parties, and prefer to say nothing 
about the negative aspect, namely, the military- 
bureaucratic form of this influence, The thesis that 
."France gave Africa the RDA” does not fit in with the 
facts relating to the end of the 1940s and beginning 
of the 1950s. In October 1948, Gabriel d'Arbous- 
sier, Vice-President of the RDA and subsequently a 
leading political figure of Senegal, stated on behalf 
of his party that the establishment of territorial sec- 
tions was accompanied. by “tremendous difficulties”, 
not least of which was systematic obstruction by the 
colonialists who were frightened by the growing 
popularity of the RDA. The colonial authorities 
did not confine themselves to obstructions. When 
it became clear that the RDA was growing into a 
major democratic force, they retaliated with repres- 
sions as a result of which 40 people were killed, several 
hundred wounded and 4,000 party activists arresied 
(the events on the Ivory Coast in January 1951).!? 
Many of the RDA’s leaders were persecuted. Quez- 
zin Coulibaly, a leading political figure of Upper 
Volta, was tried 42 times! Modibo Keita (Mali), 
Jomo Kenyatta (Kenya), Kwame Nkrumah (Ghana), 
Habib Bourguiba (Tunisia), Kenneth Kaunda (Zam- 
bia), not to mention many others, were imprisoned 
or exiled. 

The “parliamentary” concept of the origin of the 
African, parties is a component of the more general 
theory about "voluntary withdrawal from the colo- 
nies.” Its highly charged ideological purpose—w hich 
is concerned not so much with the past as with the 
future—is to prove that the parties owe their incep- 
tion to bourgeois democracy, that the guarantee of 
their future sucessful activity lies in following the 
principles of this bourgeois democracy. And so. 
a doctored history is used as an argument in favour 
of Africa choosing the capitalist path. 


IH 


' Classification of parties: In the literature dealing 
with the continent’s parties, attempts are made to 
classify them. Т. Hodgkin considers that they can 
be divided according to: (7) Territorial scale of their 
activity (inter-territorial, territorial, regional-ethn'cal 
and "dwarf" parties; (2) Structure (mass parties and 
parties of the elite); (3) Degree of legality. Most 
important, in Hodgkin's opinion, is the differenc 
between the mass parties and the parties of the elite. 
R. Schachter-Morgenthau sides with him, deducing 


Le ~ Rassemblement Democratique Africain dans la lutte 
anti-Imperialiste; 1948; p 52; La lutte du Parti Communiste 
Francais contre le colonialisme; 1962; p 90. 
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from this basic.difference all the.others connected with 
membership,. organisational structure, methods. of 
work, finances, .еїс.. This gives-her grounds for in- 
cliding. among, mass. parties the Democratic. Party 
ofthe Ivory Coast, the Democratic Party, of Guinea, 
the Sudanese Union of Mali, the, Progressive Union 
of-Senegal.! 

The: criterià.listed by Hodgkin and. Schachter- 
Morgeenthau can.hardly-be. considered: valid.as an 
objective. basis.for the. classification of parties. At 
best they are.of.a.secondary. nature.. The basis-of 
any watershed between political trends and. parties, 
as.earlier. noted, can only. be the difference in class 
interests; irrespective. of. whether it is a question. of 
existing classes.or olasses taking.shape. To include 
among mass.parties heterogenous political formations 

is.incorrect.in.principle. Prior to the-winning of 
independence, this sort of. levelling was explained to 
some. extent .by the. common character ‘of the.-anti- 
imperialist aims of .the-different: contingents. of the 
liberation movement. But.ten:years after liberation 


the.ideological and political demarcation of the par- , 


ties.in power, say, in. Guinea and the Ivory, Coast, is 
quite. distinct: 

Not confining themselves -to the. classification: of 
parties.as.such,.foreign authors.essay to. draw. the 
contours of broader political systems and. to define, 
at the same time, the place. of the. parties in these 
systems.. J. Coleman, for instance, charts.the follow- 
ing trinomial system: “pressure groups",!?^ nationalist 
movements, . political. parties. The- first, he. writes, 
only want to influence. the government and .not. to 
control it.. The:aim of the second:is:to achieve. self- 
Covernment (independence) which inevitably. necessi- 


tates establishing control over the government: The. 


third ‘likewise, see. to. influence. the government: and 
establish their control over it. But unlike the. first 
and-the.second, they do this.through periodical partici- 
pationinelections: Coleman then draws the inference 
that.the “pressure groups" evolve. into. nationalist 
movements гапа .the.latter. into political parties.” It 
isnot hard to see.that the author nee ed the trinomial 
system.in:order once again to.stress-the full.value, 
completeness and conformity with generally accepted 
norms (from.the viewpoint of bourgeois law and order) 
of the third and last component—the "parliamentary? 
political parties. 

T. Hodgkin: partially. reproduces . J.. Coleman’s 
classification, including its more vulnerable aspects. 
He, too advances a trinomial structure (congress- 
party-revolutionary front);'4 this "congress" corres- 
ponds to Coleman's "national movement". He 
uses: approximately the same- terminology as: his 
American colleague in liis definition: of a party but, 
unlike-Coleman, Hodgkin's schema does not include 
“pressure- groups". Instead, it contains a- new elè- 


UR, Shachter-Morgenthau, Op. cit., p337 (reference is to 
the.period before the-achievement of independence). 

?'In-accordance with the view accepted in: Western sociology, 
Cóleman includes in the “pressure groups" the early, pre-party 
forms: of ‘political organisation" (cooperatives, , associations: of 
farmers: and tradesmen, communal unions) as well. as: cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers? associations; the unions of- 
Eüropean colonialists: | 

183; Coléman; Ор; cit., рр 226-227: 

MT. Hodgkin, Op: сіб, р 51. 
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ment, the “rovolutionary: front’. Hodgkin. has 
approached the classification of the continent's parties 
with: due account.of Afridan.reality, examined. the 
matter.more. closely,than other'of his Western collea- 
gues. As already noted, his schema includes a:“re- 
volutionary front", that- is;.a. political. organisation 
clearly using. “unconstitutional” methods: and. in 
conditions: of. revolutionary. situation. (Hodgkin’s 
work. contains: a; direct. reference. to. the National 
Liberation Front.of Algeria:at.the beginning-of.the 
1960s). This fact in itself speaks.of a.certain revision 
of the ingrained notion in the West about the "'illegi- 
timacy? of political -parties not represented in parlia- 
ment: 

The one-party: system, and. its:.critics: The:emer- 
gence. on the continent: of. one-party states, made-a 
strong-impact on; the literature. on.the.subject. Re- 
searchers began to,show-a:heightened interest in, the 
party. problem in general; and began tosapproach it 
from qualitatively. new- positions. Formerly, re- 
search. on .the. African. parties was regarded. as: of 
secondary importance; and..was.confined.:to a:study 
ofthe national-liberation movement as a whole:. Now 
Western.authors consider the. subjeot of the: one- 
party or- multi-party. system as, meriting: serious, 
independent.research:. As: distinct. from. the- 1950s, 
material.on the.continent!s parties; on the correlation 
between the.one-party- and. the.-multi-party- system, 
is-now considered, in. most: cases., of prime- impor- 
tance; - 

This sharp turnabout in African:studies.is.due.to 
weighty reasons. The. ideologists of-imperialism.are 
very much: perturbed. by. the fact: that most. of: the 
African.leaders: һауе: refused: to. blindly, copy.: the 
Western model of'democracy, For-a-long time :the 
West was-confident-that:the newly. free.states-would 
not-hesitate to, follow-in the footsteps.of-the:metro- 
politan countries with their parliamentary multi-party 
traditions... Bourgeois and Right-wing. socialist theore- 
ticians.regarded Africa.as:a.laboratory where, social 
experiments; welcome. to.the:- capitalist world, could 
be. made unhampered. They. thereby ignored, the 
opinion:of-Africa.itself, an opinion which at that.time 
was already shared by,the world: Here it is-pertinent 
to:recall the Second (Rome), Congress: of; Cultural 
Workers of: Africa (1959) апа some. of. the questions 
discussed by its political commission. They.ncluded: 
the. traditional concept of democracy in. Africa;, the 
exercise of. democracy. and . political life, under: the 
colonial.regime; ,new forms. of. democracy. in: Africa 
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from traditional concepts and world political praetice; 
Africa's: contribution. to: political thought. through 
struggle for. such а . democracy.1* 

- Underestimation..of the:African's:natuzal interest 
in his past and his desire to study world (and-not-only 
West European)’ political’ experience: was- bound. to 
lead. to. major: miscalculations by Western: strategists. 
Already: the-very. first: years: of independencezthrew 
many idéologists and politicians'of ‘the capitalists'in 
disarray, when: they, saw ‘that most: of* the - former 
colonies inclined ‘towards a..one-party.system. Many, 
African leaders, advanced.i theoretical: arguments:.in 





YSee-Presence -Africatriey 1959; 1465-24-25] p 20. 
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justification of the one-party system (Julius Nyerere, 
President of Tanzania; Sekou Toure, President of 
Guinea; Felix Houphouet-Boigny, President of the 
Ivory Coast, and others) Without going into the 
nature of their arguments, different with different 
authors, let us note their defensive character. They 
had hardly managed to clearly formulate their posi- 
tion on this issue when they had to ward off the sharp, 
and in the beginning unanimous, criticism of their 
opponents. Western bourgeois authors and their 
supporters in Africa singled out the one-party system 
as their target of attack. 

Proceeding from their own criteria of democracy, 
bourgeois Africanists, in effect, excommunicate from 
democracy even one-party regimes sympathelic to- 
wards the West. Thus, according to A. Zolberg, 
the Ivory Coast is merely a modernised oligarchy.?6 
If this sort of harsh tone is used in relation ќо coun- 
tries orienting towards the West, one can well imagine 
the epithets bourgeois researchers have heaped on 
progressive one-party states. 

There are convinced proponents of Western plur- 
alism and opponents о the one-party system also 
among Africans. As an example, let us examine the 
arguments of an anonymous West African author 
who takes issue with Nyerere's theses on the suitabi- 
lity of the one-party system in conditions of present- 
day Africa," and also with other well-known theoreti- 
cians of this system. In his opinion, the argument in 
favour of Ше one-party system as an instrument for 
effectively solving socio-economic problems is merely 
a manoeuvre. It is enough for a country to have an 
incorruptible machinery of state and a strong govern- 
ment, lie maintains, to rapidly solve its economic 
and social problems. The anonymous ‘‘West African 
Scholar" assiduously tries to argue his viewpoint 
which, in essence, differs in no way from the bour- 
geois or.social-reformist viewpoint. 

However, there are views other the aforementioned 
one which flately declares the one-party system the 
anti-pode of democracy. Certain bourgeois scholars 
and publicists in the West prompted by political 
consi erations approach the question more soberly 
or, at any rate, more cautiously. Their theme idea 
is that the West should rebrain from crudely imposing 
its multi-party model on the newly free countries. 

The trend towards one-party states in present-day 
Africa is explained differently by different authors. 
Some base themselves on ethnographical material. 
Thus the American scholars L. Gray-Cowen and R. 
Grey (the first by citing the example of West Africa 
and the second the example of the whole of Africa) 
attributes the absence of a legal opposition in the 
present African states to the peculiarities of the social 
order of the African people. According to Gray- 
Cowen, if opposition groups did arise within the frame- 
work of the traditional political organisation of ancient 
tribes, they did so sporadically, in connection with 
some concrete matter (election of tribal chiefs, etc) 


“А, Zolberg, Op. cit., р 337. 


‚ 277. Nyerere's article “Our One-Party State", and that of 
his anonymous opponent, were reproduced more than once in 





the Western press, in particular in England (see Socialist Com- - 


mentary; April, International 


1964; pp 19-21; Socialist 
Information. ` 
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Once the matter was settled the opposition groups 
automatically disbanded and complete unity of views 
prevailed once again among the tribesmen.? R. 
Grey reasons somewhat differently. Assuming that 
the rudiments of political opposition had existed in 
the tribal system, the division into majority and mino- 
rity should somehow have been reflected cither in 
written or narrative sources. However, reports the 
author, nowhere has he read or heard of a traditional 
African political system in which political decisions 
were based on avote.?® And so, there was no voting, 
no differences, no majority ат.а no minority, but there 
was, it appears, unanimity and tolerance. 

In his search for the sources of the African one- 
party system, another author, J. Fletcher-Cooke, 
former Deputy Governor of Tariganyika, finds himself 
in the abstract sphere of formal logic which is far 
removed from reality. According to Fletcher-Cooke, 
the differences between the Western and African con- 
cept of party can be traced, in particular, to the mode 
of thinking of people of the white and Negroid races. 
Thus, the inhabitants of the West inherited from the 
ancient Greeks and Romans a way of comprehending 
the truth, one that advances a definite thesis, the truth 
of which is called in question by an antithesis, Percei- 
ving in this the genetic basis of the Western type of 
two-party system, the author then and there makes 
the reservation that south of the Sahara the search 
for truth is conducted in an entirely different way, 
namely, through evolving a single opinion, achieving 
the required unanimity first at among the local in- 
habitants. and then on a higher level.*° 

Before apparaising this sort of arguments on its 
merits one should note its purely abstract, speculative 
character. The mechanical tracing of current com- 
plex political events, conditioned by numerous inter- 
nal and external factors, to ancint traditions, cannot 
make for objectivity and, consequently, for fruitful 
analysis. In particular, the theory about primordial 
and general unanimity, advanced. as the fundamental 
principle of the present one-party system, appears 
most inconclusive. It does not explain the plurality 
of parties over a period of many years in many coun- 
tries of Africa, nor the inner party struggle leading to 
a split in the only ruling party in some African coun- 
tries. As regards the tracing of political unanimity 
to the specific features of the process of comprehen- 
sion of the Negroid race (Fletcher-Cooke), this is 
indicative in two respects. This sort of explanation 
once again shows that bourgeois authors use every 
possibility to speculate on the hypertrophied, narrow 
concept of Africa's distinctive features. It also shows 
a loss of a sense of proportion on the part of 
those who in the middle of the twentieth century 
discover a sort of “logic in reverse”, allegedly charac- 
teristic through the ages of the African intellect as 
distinct from the European intellect. 

The aforementioned arguments are dictated not 





3X p,, Gray-Cowen, Guinea, African Опе-Рағіу States; p. 22. 
PR, Grey, “Political Parties in New African Nations: An 
Anthropological View." Comparative Studies in Sociology and 
History; The Hague, 1965, Vol V, No. 4; pp 450, 451, 461. 
' 207, Fletcher-Cooke, “Наѕ the Westminster Model Failed 
in Africa?" Commonwealth Journal; 1964, Vol VH, No 3; 
pp 107-108. 
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so much by a desire to-get to the roots of the one- 
party system, as by the need to put a stop to the prac- 
tice of treating the leaders of the one-party states dis- 
courteously, which can only alienate the new Africa 
from the capitalist countries. "Those who reason thus 
belong to the group of more flexible politicians than 
to the die-hard adherents of political pluralism. But 
even the supporters of a more flexible approach nou- 
rish the thought that sooner or later Africa will all 
the same come to the multi-party system, while the 
one-party model so excessively enologised today will 
undoubtedly be buried in oblivion as one of the fads, 
so to speak, of wild political youth. J. Coleman and 
C. Roseberg, W. Kutts and the French socialist, D. 
Meyer, are convinced of the possibility of the one- 
party system evolving into the multi-party system.” 

The interest of Western bourgeois authors in Afri- 
can theoreticians whose position may be described as 
intermediate, is significant. Senegalese leaders, for 
example, advanced the “dominant party” concept 
which they actively popularised in 1960-1966. This 
concept was comprehensively substantiated by Gabriel 
d'Arboussier in his works. He took issue with the 
interpretation of a party as a political organisation 
having a firm ideological basis and expressing the in- 
terests of a definite class. In his opinion, what Africa 
needs is dominat parties, and not parties that lead 
society on behalf of one or another class, What he 
has in mind is a mass party that only rules over other 
parties, but not over the country’s political institu- 
tions provided for in the Constitution. In other 
words, d'Arboussier's scheme presupposes the preser- 
vation of other patties which he in advance assigns 
the role of subordinate organisations. He borrows 
from Marxists the idea of a vanguard party of a class 
but then turns it into an ideologically amorphous and 
supposedly more tolerant organisation politically, 
open to all and, consequently, according to his reason- 


ing of а more democratic character compared. with | 


Marxist ruling parties, The “dominant party” con- 
cept is, pure and simple, an attempt to synethesise 
some aspects of bourgeois and socialist democracy: 
It distinctly reveals the stubborn search by African 
petty-bourgeois ideologists for the so-called third way. 
‚ Hence the West’s interest in the “dominant party” 
concept. L. Hamon turned his attention to it because 
he thinks it allows to establish to what extent Africa 
will be able to create dominating, effective parties 
and avoid the creation of “monolithic” parties, The 
French publicist E.Milcent writes with satisfaction: 
“The Senegal concept of ‘dominating party’ shows a 
real concern for democratic procedures in discussing 
questions.’ Thus it is closer to the Western than to 
the Marxist concept.” 


Political Parties and National Integration in Tropical 
Africa; рр 672, 676; "А New Democracy.or a New Totali- 
tarianism in Africa?” Kenya Weekly News; Nakum, May 22, 
1964; p 26; Developpement et Socialisme; Colloque sur les 
politiques de developpement et les diverses voies africaines vers 
le socialisme; Dakar, 3-8 Decembre 1962, 1963; pp 297-298. 

бее С. d'Arboussier, L'Afrique vers l'unite; Issy (Seine), 
1961; pp 91, 96-97; ejusd. Le fondement africain du socialisme 
obra "Voies africaines, du socialisme," Leopoldville; pp 

** Developpement et Socialisme; p 153; E. Milcent, Senegal, 
African One-Party States, p 124. 
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The streamlining, toning down of criticism of 
one-party Systems by Western authors is indicative 
of a certain flexibility on the part of Western ideolo- 
gists. At the end of the 1950s and beginning of the 
1960s they were not fastidious in their choice of words 
and automatically declared any trend towards ihe 
one-party system totalitarian. The tone now is a 
cautious one. It is dictated, on the one hand, by a 


more critical appraisal of the West’s policy in Africa | 


and, on the other, by a desire not to spoil relations 
either with African revolutionarles or with nationalist, 
since both, for reasons of their own, reject the multi- 
party system. In the collection prepared by 
Coleman and Roseberg we find a group of countries 
which the authors cautiously include among the re- 
volutionary-centralist countries. K. Schmidt, a con- 
vinced partisan of Western-type democracy and a 
representative of the most reactionary wing of West 
German social-democracy, is most evasive when refer- 
ring to the African parties, claiming incompetence in 
matters of African “party arithmetic". The Ameri- 
can Africanist G. Carter expresses a more definite 
opinion. In the introduction to her collection she 


writes that since there is only one (or a dominant). 


party in many of the developing democratic states 
the time has come to revise, at least partially, 
the viewpoint according to which the one-party 
system is equivalent to a totalitarian dictatorship. 


IV 


Creative Marxism-Leninism does not allow for 
any dogmatism in the approach to the party systems 
of different states, including the developing states. 
On this matter there cannot be a sort of single “opti- 
mum” quantitative model which Marxists would 
favour in any country, under any circumstances and 
at any peroid of historical development. The choice 
of one or another party systemis dictated by the inter- 
action of a multitude of factors, and in the first place 
by the specific features of the alignment of forces 
within the country. Our ideological and political 
opponents usually represent Communists as unequi- 
vocal adherents of only one party, as people who are 
intolerant of other parties; they prefer to say nothing 
about certain facts which completely refute such 
allegations. Thus, on the eve of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia, the Communists by 
no means excluded the possibility of forming a 
bloc with the Socialist Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks. In fact, up to March 1918, the Bolsheviks 
had such a bloc with the “Left” Socialist Revolutiona- 
ries who were represented in the supreme bodies of 
state power and in the Soviet Government (they held 
seven of the eighteen posts). It was not the intoler- 
ance of the Bolsheviks but the treachery of their 
partners, who mounted a counter-revolutionary re- 
volt against the Soviet power in July 1918, that led 
to the collapse of the party of the "Left" Socialist 
Revolutionaries. 'Thelogicaloutcome of the political 
bankruptcy of the petty bourgeois parties was the 
consolidation in Soviet Russia of a political system 

*4See Political Parties and National Integration in Tropical 


Africa; p 671; Developpement et Socialisme, p 329; African 
One-Party States; p 2. 
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with one ruling party. 

This was not the case after 1945 in some of the 
countries of Eastern Europe and Asia where the class 
struggle did not reach the tenseness it had in Russia 
during the revolution and the civil war, and where 
there was no imperialist intervention. Inthe People's 

'Democracies, the reactionary bourgeoisie was com- 
pelled to capitulate, and the socialist forces, headed. 
by the Communists and relying on the direct military 
and political support of the Soviet Union, soon after 

-the defeat of the Hitler coalition, gained the upper hand 
without a civil war. The guarantor of the socialist 
system in each of these countries is now the entire 
socialist community. In Poland, the GDR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, the Korean People's Democratic Republic, 
besides the Communist parties other parties operate 


within the framework of the People's Front, expressing . 


the interests of the nonproletarian classes and social 
groups. The experience of struggle for a socialist 
democracy is drawn upon also by Communists in the 
capitalist countries. Taking into account the con- 
crete situation in their countries (bourgeois-democr- 
atic traditions, the influence of Social-Democrats and 
Catholics among the masses, the existence of a re- 
alistic platform for joint struggle against the common 
enemy—the capitalist monopolies, etc), they advance 
and carry out in practice the slogan of united action 
with different contingents of the proletariat. The 
Communist parties of some countries (for example, 
Britain, Italy, France, Australia, Luxembourg, Fin- 
land, Switzerland and Spain) allow for the possibility 
of transition to socialism with democratic opposi- 
tion parties existing side by siae with the Commu- 
nist Party and parties allied to it. Marxists, there- 
` fore, do not consider the trend towards the one-party 
system a manifestation of some kind of universal 
law of development. Accordingly, they approach 
the one-party systemsthat bave taken shape in 
Africa from the same methodological positions. 
Marxist students of the African parties (R. Barbet, 

D. Woddis, 1. Cox, B. Pela and others) share the same 
view regarding the nature of the one-party system as 
such. Ina society that has not split up into antago- 
nistic classes the objective conditions exist for solving 
anti-imperialist problems within the framework of a 
broad political organisation. В. Pela writes in the 
connection: “Although many mass parties in Africa 
are under bourgeois leadership, they are not typical 
‘capitalist’ parties in the same sense that such parties 
in Europe and North America are usually understood 
to be. Besides reflecting the interests of definite 
circles of local capitalists, the African mass parties 
also express the interests of workers, peasants and the 
intelligentsia in the joint struggle of all these classes 
against their common foeimperialism...If we look 
at the one-party form of government from this angle 
it then can be justified as corresponding to the interests 
of the people."?5 The same idea is emphasised. by I.. 
Cox: “Опе-рагіу systems in Africa may distress 
those whose concept of democracy is confined to the 
3B. Pela, “The One-Party State in the Struggle for 
Democracy and Socialism 'in Africa, African Communist; 1963, 


Vol I, No 3; p 44, (The author inaccurately refers to the 
intelligentsia as a class), 
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zI, Cox, Socialist Ideas in Africa; 


pattern which exists in capitalist countries. In the 
context of Africa’s historical traditions and vastly 
different relations of class forces, the one-party 
system is not so surprising. It serves to harness an 
solidify all those forces opposed to imperialism wto 
are striving to transform the old backward ecoromy 
and to build the foundations for a new and better 
Ше,” 

When speaking of justification of the one-party 
system, Marxists do not necessarily consider it to 
be expedient everywhere. They are aware that besides 
progressive one-party regimes there are also reac- 
tionary regimes in Africa. In the first case we have 
a broad coalition of democratic, patriotic forces, 
united by a common anti-imperialist aim. And the 
political expression of this coalition is the single 
ruling party. Inthe second case, the slogan of 
national unity and one, united party is used for dema- 
gogic purposes, and the so-called united party becomes, 
more and more, an instrument of the dictatorship 
of the local reactionary bourgeoisie. 

Even a progressive one-party system cannot in 
itself serve as a guarantee of genuine democratic 
development and the transition of the developing 
countries to a higher stage of social advance compared. 
with the colonial period. Here automatism of any 
kind is out of the question. Genuine and compre- 
hensive progress within the framework of a one- 
party system can be ensured only if a number of 
important conditions are observed. These are con- 
stant political education of the masses by the party. 
the cultivation of a progressive national conscious- 
ness in the masses, strengthening the party's leading 
role in the state, consistent defence of the people's 
interests by the party, reliance on the masses and their 
organisations, constant improvement of democratic 
institutions, development of inner-party democracy, 
criticism and self-criticism. 

In the conditions of present-day Africa such a 
policy can be pursued only by a party capable of 
imbibing the theory and practice of scientific socia- 
lism and which will govern the state precisely on this 
basis. And conversely, a party that ignores these 
conditions or acts in the right direction but all too 
slowly and inconsistently, risks losing the revolu- 
tlonary perspective, the support of the masses and 
finding itself, in the final analysis, ousted from the 
political scene. 


1966; p 113. 
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Afro-Asian 
Nations 
and the 
UNO 


SYED JAFAR RAZA 
BILGRAMI 


HERE is a "Third World" in 

the United Nations. This 
group of states are sometimes 
known as ‘“‘Afro-Asian” from the 
continents they inhabit,sometimes 
“non-aligned” from the neutral 
attitude to cold war they profess, 
sometimes;"anti-colonialists" from 
the determined opposition to 
colonialism they manifest, and 
some times “under-developed” 
from the economic and social 
backwardness they suffer. 

In the UN they have a forum 
where they can discover for them- 
selves an identity. To the con- 
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` ed Afro-Asian members. 


flicts of the older powersthey have 
adopted indifferent attitude under 
the assumption that they have 
nothing to gain and much to lose 
by taking sides. But ideological 
war of democracy and commu- 


nism has powerfully affected ` 


their collective unity. 

They are trying their best to 
remain. neutral but cannot escape 
making certain choices, And it 
is already apparent that they will 
not all choose alike. 

. In spite of difference of choices 
which has weakened their com- 
munity feeling, the Afro-Asian 
nations are counted in the UNO. 
Out of 127 members at present, 
67 are from Asia and Africa. 
Ithas considerably changed the 
voting position in the Assembly 


' to а great disadvantage of the 
West and has led to the dimuni- ` 


tion of its position from comp- 
lete control to preventive means 
in the Assembly against any 
decision it did not like. 

' The balance of power now 
rests with the group of non-align- 
They 
have not been and are not so 
much interested in such issues 


: as capitalism versus communism, 


German unification, the liberation 
of satellites, as with the problem of 
colonialism,  self-determination, 


' economic development and racial 


discrimination. The Afro-Asian 


. nations have looked upon these 


issues as real ones, got their 
views and will prevail and force 
the United Nations to give ex- 
pression to their feelings. 
‘Charter: There exists.a fun- 
damental difference between Afro- 
Asian and Western approaches 
to the (UN Charter. To Afro- 
Asian nations, the UN Charter 
is an “organic creation” and must 
therefore be regarded as“eternal”, 
whereas to West it is a “‘mechani- 
cal device” which in taking the 
fast changing conditions of the 
world into consideration cannot 
operate in the same way indefini- 
tely and therefore must change. 
The Afro-Asian nations are of 
the opinion that any attempt to 
bring about drastic changes in the 
existing charter would turn it 
into an instrument of either one 
pressure group or the other, and 
in that respect it would definitely 
lose its international character. 
Membership: Аїто-Аѕіап na~ 


tions believe that the United Na- 
tions ought to represent the world 
as it is, and try to make the world 
what it ought to be. Only then 
the United Nations would be able 
to serve its purpose—‘‘to develop 
friendly relations among nations" 
and to afford “а centre of har- 
monising the actions of the na- 
tions." 

Thus, both for reasons of 
giving wide representation to the 
unrepresented nations, specially 
of Asia and Africa, in the’ world 
organisation, and in order to 


. strengthen the organisation by 


making it more representative of 
the society of nations, the Afro- 
Asian nations have been, an insi- 
stent champion of universality of 
membership. 

Colonialism: There are few 
matters that have come before 
the United Nations in which 
Afro-Asian nations have taken 
as much interest as in the issues ' 
relating to the freedom of de- 
pendent territories and the United 
Nations’ role in their adminis- 
tration. : 

In the early days when the 
colonial powers and their allies 
had very strong position in the 
United Nations, tlie assumption 
was that each colonial power 
should, at its own discretion and 
in an unhurried way, lead its 
dependent peoples to well-being 
and self-government. But with 
the emergence of Afro-Asian па- 
tions as the anti-colonial force, 
the position changed and coloni- 
alism came to be regarded more 
and more as an intolerable and 
illegitimate abuse to be done 
away with as speedily as possible 
by the international community. 

Anti-colonial Struggle: Agro- 


Asian nations succeeded in lett- 


ing off accumulated resentment 
against Western imperialist domi- 
nation:and utilised the United 
Nations as a forum for enlarging 
their own influence as anti- 
colonialists in the organisation. 
They have been successful in 
their own way to build up a con- 


. Sciousness under which coloni- 


alism began to be regarded by the 


` great majority of nations as mor- 


ally wrong whereas self-govern- 
ment, however feeble, was ассер- 
ted as ап inalienable birth right. 

The development of this consi- 
ousness was responsible to liqui- 
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date colonialism from. the surface 
of this earth. And the moral 
pressure has been so increasingly 
felt that the remaining colonies 
not perhaps even the Portuguese 
overseas provinces will survive 
- this decade. 

Economic and Social Recons- 
truction: To quote the preamble 
of the Charter: “We the peoples 
of the United Nations determin- 
ed", among other things “to pro- 
mote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger free- 
dom", and to that end “to employ 
international machinery for the 
promotion of economic and social 
advancement of all peoples." It is 
inthe fulfilment of this approach 
of fighting not merely the war 
but its causes that the United 
Nations is obliged to assist the 
developing nations. 

UN Assistance: | Afro-Asian 
nations, under this provision, 
have pinned their hope on the 
United Nations to get as much 
technical, administrative and 
financial assistance as is required 
for their economic and social 
reconstruction. They press that 
such aid should be given to them 
in the multilateral form, on a 

. long-term basis and for diversified 
projects. 


Significant Achievement 


We are usually habituated of 
judging the United Nations by 
its activities in political field 
alone. But when we come across 
the fact that the United Nations 
spends almost three-quarters of 
its budget for the economic uplift- 
ment of the developing countries, 
that in 1968 alone its 83 per cent 
of the productive expenditure 
went directly into the socio-eco- 
nomic development of the Third 
World}, that its UNDP is engaged 
in helping the governments of 
150 countries carry out more 
than 3,000 projects in agriculture, 
industry, education, health, public 
utilities, development planning 
and social services ranging from 
the provisions of expert services 
and fellowship grants to assist 
in executing major pre-investment 
undertakings?; we cannot say that 

* Estimated on the basis of UN 
Doc. E/5401, May 10, 1968, p 4. 


* Everyman's United Nations, 
(Eighth Edition) 1968, р 272. 
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its achievement in the economic 
field is, less significant. 

Deteriorating Condition: But, 
in spite of such efforts, the 
fact remains that the lot of 
Afro-Asian nations is constantly 
deteriorating. . The share of de- 
veloping countries in the world 
trade has declined from one- 
third in 1950 to one-sixth in 1969.3 
The public debt of the recipient 
countries has gone from $10,000 
million to $45,000 million. during 
the UN decade of development. 

And if the volume and terms 
of lending remain unchanged, 
the net benefit to the poor coun- 
tries (incoming minus outgoing 
payments) will fall to near zero 
by 1975.4 During this period 
UNCTAD reported that the na- 
tional income per head in the 
industrialised countries grew at 
$60 a year and in the develo- 
ping countries at less than $2 a 
years, 

This serious state of affairs 
confronts us with two vast and 
interrelated problems. On the 
one hand, the capacity of the UN 
development is exhausting and, on 
theother, theclaim on develop- 
ment cooperation and multi- 
lateral aid of the Afro-Asian 
nations is ever increasing. The 
needs are constantly changing 
but the systems and methods 
are not changing sufficiently with 
them. There is a need to put 
the UN development system and 
the demands of the Afro-Asian 
nations into a realistic perspective 
so that what has been achieved 
and what is required for develop- 
ment can be understood. 

It is the urgent need of the 
time, first, to coordinate all the 
specialised agencies with the UN- 
DP like any department in the 
government; second, to centralise 
the budget of all the specialised 
agencies; and third, to channelise 
all the resources through a modi- 
fied UNDP so that it can achieve 
collective and coordinated action. 

Urgent Task: On the one 


*Hiudustan Times, September 14, 1968, 
p 6, col 5. 


‘Arnand de Borchgrave, **Scandal of 
the Century : rich and poor," American 
Newsweek, October 30, 1967, p 27, 
quoted by B. Nikolayer, “Third World: 
Choice of path", International Affairs, 
July 1970, p 30. 


*B, Nikolayer, Op cit, p 31. 


hand, the UNDP must identify 
itself with the national economic 
development plans ofthe Afro- 
Asian nations and, on the other, 
the Afro-Asian nations must 
harmonise the measures between 
international organisation and 
the developed and the developing 
countries and thus transform the 
development policy into an inte- 
gral part of an overall national 
and international policy so that 
their own development pro- 
blems can be seen in the world 
context. 

If it is not done the UN 
development system would de- 
teriorate and the task of the 
economic and social reconstru- 
ction of the Afro-Asian nations 
would be frustrated. 


Essential Instrument 


Towards the United Nations 
the attitude of the Afro-Asian 
nations has been that of whole- 
hearted cooperation and unreser- 
ved adherence in both spirit 
and letter to the Charter gover- 
ningit. То them the existence of 
the United Nations is an essential 
instrument for the implement- 
ation of their declared objective 
of peace and progress. 

They prefer to transform the 
United Nations into an effective 
instrument of "cooperation" in- 
stead of much-preached Western 
approach of transforming it in- 
to an effective instrument of inter- 
national “security”. This appro- 
ach to international organisation 
has facilitated the Afro-Asian 
countries to take keen interest 
and miss no opportunily to im- 
press upon the world organisation 
the necessity to tackling the 
problems of emerging nationhood. 
and economic development with 
greater alacrity. . 

They see in the organisation 
a means of pursuing not only the 
general interest, such as the avoi- 
dance of war and maintenance of 
peace, but also the peculiar and 
particular interest of creating tnd 
building up an internal domestic 
economy and political system to 
satisfy the needs of their people 
and of creating and projecting 
on the world scene an image of 
their nationhood io command 
respect and ensure their national 
dignity and integrity. 
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Chemical | 
Genocide - 
ino 
Vietnam 


- 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


BERE are two peoples on the 
"А earth whose future genera- 
tions will suffer from the effects 
of warfare: those of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and those of 
Vietnam. 

This is the conclusion a team 
of North Vietnamese doctors 
reached .after their examination 
of a group of refugees from the 
War-devastated areas of South 
Vietnam, Their report was given 
to the International Conference 
on Chemical Warfare, held in 
Paris from December 12 to 19, 
and attended by doctors and 
research workers from 14 coun- 
tries. x» 

' The Vietnamese doctors found 
that the herbicides and defoliants 
(2-4-D and 2-4-5T) dropped in 
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great quantities from American 
planes over vast areas of South 
Vietnam, had affected the chro- 
mosomes—and therefore the 


heredity—of the human beings | 
. being exposed to it. 


The examination of a group 
of 179 men, women and children 
—all refugees from South Viet- 
nam-—revealed that the chromo- 
somes of those who had been in 
the regions recently sprayed by 
defoliants had been altered to a 
уёгу significant extent, as com- 
pared to'a control group of sub- 
jects not so exposed. 

. The doctors also reported that 
women in the areas BHeavily spra- 
yed with defoliants gave birth. to 
physically and psychologically ab- 
normal children. For example, 
the children born of women who 
had lived in Quang-Nam pró- 
vince from 1964 to 1970— an area. 
sprayed with defoliants almost 
daily between 1966 and 1970—had 
mis-shapen skulls, short arms and 


. fingers, and showed general men- 


tal backwardness. 

The examination of this war- 
refugee group also showed that 
women exposed to the chemical 
spraying had an abnormally high 
percentage of miscarriages. For 
example, in a group of 73 women 
exposed to chemical warfare in 
the Long-Dien and An-Trach 
districts, 22 had  miscarriages 


shortly following the attacks. 


. The spraying also had a 
marked effect on the animals: 
cows, pigs and buffaloes had 
miscarriages and hens stopped 
laying. 

Despite official American as- 
sertions to the contrary, the Con- 
ference reports revealed the ex- 
tensive and increasing use of 
chemical defoliants, herbicides and 
poison: CS gas by the US forces. 
The aims of such methods are 
to deprive tbe population of its 


food supply, and to drive masses 


of people from their villages into 
concentration camps.’ 


The American Biology Pro-. 


fessor, E.W. Pfeiffer of Missouri, 
Montana, stated, in a report on 
his recent investigation in South 
Vietnam, that the US Army had, 
between 1961 and 1969, sprayed 


the country with more than 100 
‘million pounds of defoliants, co- 


vering an area of 5.5 million acres, 
or 12 per cent the entire terri- 
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tory. Ац estimated 12,93,000 in- 
dividuals in South' Vietnam have 
been affected by these chemical 
agents. Аз a consequence, they 
suffer from various chronic ail- 
ments, paralysis, eye and. gastro- 
intestinal disorders, etc. 

The effects of the widespread 
and intensive use of herbicides 


and defoliants on the environ-. 


ment of South Vietnam were 
listed by the North Vietnamese 
jurist, Pham Van Bach, chair- 
man of the Supreme Court, in his 
report on destruction of plant 
and animal life, distrubance of 
atmospheric conditions, soil ero- 
sion, etc. Among the results are 
an increasing danger of floods, 
the proliferation of harmful in- 
sects, the devastation of the Coun- 
try's natural resources.. 

Van Bach pointed out that the 
use of chemical warfare methods 
isin violation of such international 
agreements as the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of 1925 and the 1969 United 
Nations resolution. * 

A detailed report by doctors 
of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam 
revealed that the US Army had 
made particularly intensive use 


. of herbicides and defoliants in 


1969, and the first nine months 
of 1970. By now, according to 
the report, vast areas in eastern 
Nam Во (South Vietnam proper) 


and the western part of the pro-- 


vinces of Binh Dinh, Quang Nam, 
Quang Ngai and Thua Thien, 
have been devastated. | 

In these areas, entire tropical 
forests with hundreds of vegetal 
species, big trees and thick folage 
have been turned into .empty 
clearings, from which all trace of 


bird and animal life have been. 
eliminated. | 


` The US Army stated on Sep- 
tember 20,1968, that the use of 
herbicides and defoliants would 


: beconfined to areas with a popula- 
tion of no more than 24 persons : 


per square mile. In reality, accor- 


ding to reports, chemical agents ` 


have been used on a large scale 
by American forces in many 
regions of the Mekong Delta, 
and the center of Trung Bo 


(Central Vietnam) where the popu- . 


lation reaches a density of 300-500 

persons per square kilometer. 
The report also pointed to 

the intensive use made of poison 
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gases such as CS-2. In 1969-70, 
these gases were sprayed over 
densely populated areas in order 
to compel the people to leave the 
villages previsously destroyed by 
bombings. . 

- - On May 25,1970, several waves 
of H-34 planes dropped 120 
barrels of CS-2 on the heavily 
populated area of Tan An, Que 
Son (Quang Nam province). In 
April 1970, 150 barrels were 


dropped by Hu-1B helicopters 


over the Duc Pho district. 

The use.of such gases is on 
‘the upswing. In 1969, according 
to American Government sources, 
cited by the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government, 38,85,000 
pounds of CS-2 gas were used by 
American forces in South Viet- 
nam. The first figures available 
for 1970 suggest an even more 


. extensive use of the раз. 


From this mass of evidence, 
two conclusions emerge: First, 
the Uniteu States Armed Forces 
have been using Vietnam as a 
testing ground for poison gas 
and chemical defoliants, in some- 


‘what the same way as Hitler used 


Spain in the 30's.as a military 
testing ground. 

Secondly, as Pham Van Bach 
pointed ont, "the intensified use 
of chemical warfare against 
the people in a predominantly 
agricultural country is particular- 
ly appropriate to the Nixon doc- 
trine of partial withdrawal of 
United States troops and the 
‘Vietnamization’ of the war". 

Through this type of techno- 
logical war, he concluded: “The 
United States can cause a 
maximum of damage. to the 


military and economic potential 


of its enemy with a mini- 
mum loss of American 
blood." 


' Yet new contradictions have 
begun to appear. On December 
17, the Washington Post reported 
that General Abrams and Ells- 
worth Bunker, US Ambassador 
to Saigon, recommended to Wash- 
ington “an immediate halt to all 
chemical crop destruction". Fol- 
lowing these recommendations, 
Nixon announced that the use 
of herbicides and defoliants 
would be progressively reduced, 
with a view to bringing it to an 
end by Spring. 

Is this simply another pro- 
pagánda trick, or can it be that 
these chemicals are proving dan- 
gerous to American personnel 
as well? 





CROPPING PATTERN OF KERALA 
(Continued from page 24) 


Kerala lies in increasing the productivity of both 
fóod crops and cash crops. Since the average yields 
of most of our cash crops are much lower than in 
other countries—even in other States of India— 
more emphasis should be given forincreasing their 
productivity. It has been proved from experiments 
that the production of many of these cash crops 
can be increased by at least 50 percent by improved 
: cultivation practices. ; 

But since the farmers are poor and the benefits 
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Army, the bureaucracy and even organised agricul- 
ture, could be explained аз the cause for much of the 
unrest witnessed during the last two years. i 

In conclusion one could say that like any country 
in the world, in Pakistan too political developments 
have largely been influenced and determined by soció- 
economic forces. In case of West Pakistan which has 
been the predominant wing, these forces are a product 
both of geography, culture, history and economic 
interests. As we have noted, West Pakistan, on the 
one hand, is part of west Asia, on the other hand, 
it is politically linked with South-east Asia through 
the relationship with East Pakistan. 


History and geography have thus combined to . 


make it play the role either of a bridge or a dividing 
line between West Asia and South-east Asia. At the 
moment it would be premature to say whether it 
would ultimately become a bridge or a water-shed 
between the two parts of Asia. This would 
ultimately depend not merely on the growth of 
socio-economic forces in West Pakistan, but also on 
the relationship between the Eastern and Western 
wing, on the one hand, and developments on the 
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of any investment will be available only after a com- 
paratively long period, the Government and other 
agencies shonld provide medium-term and long- 
term loans for the cultivators. In order to prevent 
the misdirection of these credit there should be strict 
control to ensure its proper use. If considerable 
increase in yield can be achieved it is possible to 
rednce the area under some cropslike pepper, tea, 
and-even coffee, when these are found to be less 
remunerative. If any additional area is available for 
cultivation a slight bias may be given for foodgrains 
production in view of the chronic food shortage in 
the State. 


THE BASIC DETERMINANTS (Continued from page 26) 


Indo-Paikstan subcontinent as a whole. 

This survey. would also reveal that developments 
in Pakistan, especially in the western wing, could not 
be studied in isolation. They could be understood 
only in the perspective of history and social develop- 
ment. The role of the Army which to a large extent 
has also determined the growth of political institu- 
tions in that country, is neither a matter of accident 
nor a product of machinations of some foreign power. 
While such factors could not be ignored,-it becomes 
obvious that in the peculiar conditions prevailing 
in West Pakistan; emergence of the Ayub regime 
‘with all its institutional paraphernalia was almost 
inevitable. | 

Similarly, developments which led to the collapse 
of that system are a product of the new forces which 
have fast been emerging on the socio-economic scene. 
Thefactthat these new forces are getting stron- 
ger.every day to challenge the old order is under- 
lined by the results of the recent elections. The future 
of political institutions in Pakistan would depend on 
the pace at which the new socio-economic forces 
are able to grow and take roots. (Concluded) 
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Commonwealth: British Isolation (Continued from page 


expansion" and safeguard the 
sea lanes in the South Atlantic 
as well as in the Indian 
Ocean regions. These, according 
to Edward Heath, are required 
to safeguard West's trade routes. 
For the purpose, Britain has 
again exercised its judgement to 
lend the island of Diego Garcia 


. to the United States for a well- 


equipped naval base. 

But strangely enough, while 
the non-aligned members of the 
so-called Commonwealth, includ- 
ing India, could reject the bogey 
of Soviet naval threat in the 
Indian Ocean region, they agreed 
to go ipto the question of the 
security of ocean routes, of course, 
on the understanding that Britain 


:would .not sell arms to South 
Africa till the study was over. 


But can any Afro-Asian mem- 
ber of the “study” group then 


‘declare that Britain has a "right" 


to supply arms to South Africa 
because the notorious Simon- 
stown agreement has provided 


‘that the so-called maritime arms 


are to be supplied for the “pro- 
tection" of sea routes in the South 


' West Germany and, above all, 


Atlantic and the Indian oceans? . 


"The monstrosity of it all is so 


patent that only the willing could 
be convinced by such arguments. 
One would think that it was 
not necessary to remind the 
supporters of the mechanism of 
“study” group, that this conntry 


-had all along been an irreconci- 


lable opponent of racialism, what- 
ever its form and location. of 


‘practise. Not only have we been 


opposed to apartheid in South 
Africa, we did not hesitate to 
break off diplomatic relations with 
Rhodesia in spite of losing a 
market for our exports, ` 
During our national struggle 


“against British colonialism, we 


had championed the cause of the 
freedom. fighters in every part 
of the world, more so in Africa. 
We had supported the freedom 
struggle of the people of Algeria 
against French imperialism, as 
we extended today our support 


-to the liberation wars’ of the 


peoples of Angola, Mozambique 
and. Rhodesia. 

Our people have not the 
Slightest doubt, whatever be the 
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- bers of the so-called Common- 


x 


. Commonwealth has no relevance 


1r) 


thinking in our External Affairs either in terms of our exports 
Ministry, that the arms which to Britain or in terms of any 
Britainistosupplyand the military future gains through its entry 
and technical aid already received into the European Economic 
by South Africa from France, Community. Is it our tea. ex- 
port? The producers of tea that 
18 sold to Britain are all members 
of this so-called Commonwealth. 
What we need'is not British 
patronage for our tea, but an 
understanding among ourselves 
about its price so that Britain 
is not permitted to continuously 
depreciate it. 

The Commonwealth prefer- 
ences, which Britain is holding out 
as a carrot, will disappear the 
moment Britain gets into the 


from the USA, are directly 
aimed at the hearts of the African 
freedom fighters in South Africa, 
South West Africa, Rhodesia, 
Angola and Mozambique, as also 
those in Zambia and Tanzania 
who are actively helping the anti- 
colonialist struggles. 

The game is to browbeat the 
peoples of these countries with 
the threat of arms and to mass- 
acre those who have dared to 


defy. If Vietnam is sought to EEC. But the Commonwealth 
be made the eastern outpost of bandwagon does provide Britain 
imperialism, the area from Equa- with considerable bargaining 


tor down south in Africa is being 
readied as its western outpost. 

It is to forestallthis very 
attempt that the peoples of South 
Africa, South West Africa and 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), along with. 
the peoples of Angola and Mozam- 
bique, have launched armed guer- 
rilla warfare. They have not only — —^"study" or no study. The 
established bases of operation, arrogance of imperial Britain has 
but have already delivered stunn- ^ been well advertised by the latest 
ing blows to the white armies. statement of Edward Heath. 

These valiant fighters against That leaves us with the only 
colonialism and racial oppression. alternative—decision to quit this 
expect that the Afro-Asian mem- ramshackle outfit. © What Вгі-- 
tain needs is a fitting reply so 
that it is denied the advantage of 
parading the names of the Afro- 


power to smoothen its entry into . 
the Common Market. 

Let us be clear in our minds 
that Britain is determined to 
supply arms- to South Africa 
in order to maintain, in con- 
junction with USA, the imper- 
ialist bastions in Asia and Africa 


wealth should dissociate them 
selves from a country which was 
determined to supply the arms Asian members of the so-called 
aimed against them. А Commonwealth as its lackeys 

The need of the hour is to- and partners in the monstrous 
devise practical measures to help massacre campaign in Africa. 
the freedom fighters in Africa, 
in keeping with our solemn pledge 
given at Lusaka. If there is 
anything to “study” about Africa 
below the -Equator, it is the 
suitable means to reach this help 
speedily to those engaged in a 
gigantic battle for freedom and 
human dignity. 

But so long as we of the 
Afro-Asian countries continue to 
beguile ourselves with some my- 
thical advantages derived from 
this so-called Commonwealth, we 
shall not be able to rise above 
petty compromises, nor stop run- 
ning after goals that do not exist. 

Our continuation inside this 
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of the 
Indian 
Myth | 


ROBIN: ROY 


The contribution — herebelow, 
representing the viewpoint of a 
section of the youth in different 
parts of the country, is to provoke 
a discussion on the issues agitating 
them. Mainstream ‘will be glad 
to publish contributions from its 
readers. Needless to add, the 
views expressed in a discussion are 
those of the contributors and do 
not necessarily reflect that of this 
Journal—Editor, 


ISTORY has, continuity some- 

‘times but confusion most 
of. the times; it reaches to record 
but suffers from an acute poverty 
of perception that controverts 
credibility—such is the nature of 
current-Indian history. . 

Truth, historical truth that is, 
lies therefore more in the non- 
histories of historical gaps than 
iri the several histories themselves; 
historical frequencies are not truth 
büt all divergences from history 
aré. Marxist analysis leads thus 
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-to guard 


' really unreal. 


to the -simple statement of fact 
that you. can do anything with 
history on condition that you 
go way from it. 

In. this essay I present an 
antithetical sociology that, hope- 
fully, will liberate design from 
dogma in the current self-history 
of the Indian scene while marking 
а departure, once again hope- 
fully, from the sterile and modal 
sympathy that is a patent afflic- 
tion of the Indian mind when 
confronted by itself. 

There is no such thing as the 
“Indian Revolution" in the same 
way as there is no such thing as 
"Indian Independence". It has 
not. yet begun. History precedes 
Revolution (a truism, but an 
effective one) and revolutionary 
history begins somewhere in the 
fictive gap between history and 
revolution. The Movement here 
has no history, only minor certi- 
ficates of voluntary existence 
affixed to the heavy scrápbook 
of sloth, indigence and self-delu- 
sion. Hence there is no Move- 
ment with a single-code frequency 
—only a spurt of movements, 
sporadic like comet trails in a 
‘scatter diagram. 

The movements are little. 
But they talk big. One of these 
self-certified trail-blazers writes, 
as an injunction to active radicals, 
against enthusiasm: 
“ardour gives way to demorali- 
sation, éscapism and worse”. But 
Sti Mohit Sen (Communism and 
New Left, People’s Publishing 
House, New Delhi) in the manner 


-of the genuine Indian theoreti- 


cian, ignores the real historical 
process to deliver a polemic. 
In the fragmentary histories of 
his party and his country it has 
always been the reverse of his 
statement that has been true! 
The situation is not unique. 
The Communist Parties have no 
ardour and the revolutionaries 
no organisation. The dilemma is 
The truth, once 
again, lies midway between the 
two predicaments. The party is 
а frand and the Revolutionaries 
are a fraternity. There is there- 
fore no revolution. The old, 
familiar cry that revolutionary, 
conditions take time to mature 


into objective shape nity over | 


to be -echoed with impunity over 


‚ generous editorials and general 


body meetings. But new heads 
are not turned to listen and the 
old ones are too weak to nod, 
which defines another revolution- 
ary fact. Thereis no such thing 
as Revolutionary conditions be- 
fore the Revolution. The Re- 
volution itself is the First Re- 
volutionary Condition of the Re- 
volution. 

India is an ideal country for 
the exercise of dialectics. We 
are defined by contrasts. Which 

_ makes for Revolution. And con- 
tradicts it. We are a democracy 
ón paper, a fascist oligarchy in 
person. The educated stay away 
from Marx, the illiterate get 
closer to him every day. Busi- 
ness Houses invite the Party 
Bosses for tea; Party Bosses fight 
the Naxalites. The government 
pretends to be radical, the radi- 
cal joins the Government. But 
these themselves are not material 
contradictions; they are rather 
a function of a deeper contradic- 
tion—between man and myth, 
materialism and moonshine. 
Which brings us to the economics 
of the situation. 

The economic crisis is real, 
the moral crisis is mythical—which 
is normal enough, superstructures 
being what they are. But there 
is a worse condition. Weare not 


economists as well. Economists 
thrive (there is a Prestige Plann- 
ing Commission) the economy 
slumps. And then there is Reli- 
gion; invoked when necessary 
to justify and contradict the econo- 
mic ethic with equal pliability. 
Pluralism is not our political 
philosophy, it is the matrix of 
our personal salvation. Itis built 
into the logico-linguistic structure 
of both rationality and unreason 
which makes us hypocritical idea- 
lists. Or ideal hypocrites. Marx 
forecast polarisation, here there 
is proliferation. Class suppres- 
sion in India was never an un- 
conscious phenomenon of histori- 
cal development—it was a master 
science in the hands of the fram- 
ers of Indian social institutions. 
If there is hope at all for class 
redemption in the Indian context, 
therefore, it is because our new 
tulers, despite the national surge 
of revivalism, are less adept than 
ithe old. Modern methods of 
1 repression are more easily identi- 
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i only poor moralists we are bad 


fiable and hence destructible than 
the old—a new maxim emerges: 
Democracy is the first step to 
Revolution. Class interests still 
.legislate but in more and more 
accessible institutional frame- 
works and in more and more 
unsubtle, clumsy form. The 
Indian policy today walks naked 
in her halls. 


Our biggest factories are the ' 


universities. Our largest ven- 

tures in state capitalism.. To pro- 

duce Standard stereotypes for the 

` growing IBM of the Government- 
Industry link-up. An example. 
. There are Departments of Socio- 
logy, Mythmaking—till recently 
„а rural pastime of mystified mas- 
ses, is now an academic sport 
of professional distinction, with 
accredited professors exercising 
their ingenuity in the secluded 
solicitude of their Chairs of State. 
The myth of Indian society, 

by far their most impressive achi- 
evement TODATE, was manu- 

factured in the Advanced Re- 
. search Centré of the Delhi School 
of Economics on the basis of a 

generous grant of money from the 

United States and respectability 

from the Indian state. As yet un- 

, finished, it is a commendable 
effort, an audio-visual effect of 

considerable conviction. 
The peculiar sociological crea- 


tion, after the manner of our 


predated forefathers, and several 
millenia later, is the Monster 
Reborn: Caste. Seldom does his- 
tory repeat itself with such em- 
phasis on detail. The monster 
` of mythical antiquity is not only 
resurrected but is also seasonally 
ousted with enthusiasm. That is, 
when he is not let loose to fight 
the less mythical dragon of class, 
whom of course he ritually vanqui- 
shes in every new publication of 
the Department. 

^. Quite naturally, there are apo- 
logists. Prominent is Dr Andre 
Beteille, a specialist on "social 
inequality”. Dr Beteille, quite 


frequently attacks the undue emp- - 


hasis on caste in Indian sociology. 
Needless to say that his two publi- 
shed books on the subject are 
titled Caste, Class and Power and 
Castes: old and new! We not 
only resurrect old castes, we also 
create the new! E 

But academic pretence persists. 
The concept of class is still re- 
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tained. But retained with a minor 
difference. We are told that Dah- 


“rendorf has liberated the concept 


of class from property relations 
and thus disinfected, if not sterili- 
sed, the term is now ready for use 
in our own sociological dictio- 
‘naries! We divine pluralist con- 


. clusions: naturally, since we start 


with pluralist assumptions. Con- 
clusions, like insurance, are guar- 
anteed. . 

We do not read Cohn-Bendit, 
but he did say, way back in 1968: 
“The transformation of academic 
sociology, a branch of philoso- 
phy, into an independent study 
with scientific pretensidns corres- 
ponds to the transformation of 
competitive capitalism into a 
controlled economy." No we do 


‘not read Cohn-Bendit; it is Par- 
Sons instead. Some of us know | 


У. , 

With state rationale eroding 
the university substructure, 'the 
reverse is a foregone conclusion: 


' Academic -rationalists migrate to 


government. Elites do not cir- 
culate, they swop. The Vice- 
Chancellors are guaranteed free- 
dom, and freedom is exercised 
with care: conformity, more free- 
dom and still more conformity. 

It’s a self-sustaining system. 
Reality sui-generis. The legis- 
lating class legislates—appropri- 
ates—in and out of Parliament: 
the student slave and the labour 
slave are granted freedem. To 
remain constitutionally obliged 
іо their dictatorship. Тһе politi- 
cal platform, the Grand Theatre 
of the Establishment, has two 
concurrent stages carelessly label- 


led Left and Right to distinguish 


between those rehearsing and 
those performing. The Consti- 
tution, once again carelessly, is 
confused with government which 


is the Director maintaining the: 


subtle decorum of the political 
game, mobilising the rules when 
necessary. | 

П is a game but a grim one. 
The corporate Indian state, quite 
naturally has corporate Indian 


affiliations. Also others.. The 
corporate Big-Brothers sit back- 
stage. Itisindirectcontrol. The 


Administration takes the Thea- 
tre to the people for a nation- 
wide performance with Gazettes 
and Guns: one to certify, the 
other to  contain—rebellion. 


Once every five years is the. big 
Scene on the national and inter- 
national circuit when the world’s . 
largest democracy goes to the 
pools to exercise the world's lar- 
gest impotence ever assembled to- 
gether. The mass-media, and 
every reactionary from New York 
to New Delhi, is naturally in. 
ecstasy. Once, in five years, 
the “Free World” is our garden— 
a coverstory in Time: the Indian 
Myth progresses. But this is the 
familiar homework of parliamen- 
tary democracy—since Russia. 
We are not unique. 

If our State is. capitalistic, our 
society is feudal. It regresses a 
step backward in bourgeois his- 
tory. Our family is based on 
primogeniture. Exploitation of 
the young by the old. Ritual 
prohibitions bridge the genera- 
tion gap while patriarchy adapts 
the junior to the senior. 

Women are reproductive eco- 
nomic units, replaceable but not 
repairable items, of household 


"fumiture. They are our sacred 


cows: in alternate cases suppres- ` 
sed, slave-driven or starved, de- 
pending on the uncharitable ins- 
tincts of the corporate body of 
kin responsible for their control. 


Social attitudes towards. them are 


the positive function of the parti- 
cular brand of primordial senti- 
ment common to the reference 
group of their membership. For 
the progressives, women are not - 
to be dismissed on grounds of 
sex: they are to be dismissed on 
grounds of constituting, note the 
term—a backward ''class"! 

But, every day, change is 
dared to be on. Even if it be 
scratched in italics on the mam- 
moth foundations of our cheri- 
shed, impregnable institutions. 
The Post-Graduate Course in So- 
ciology offers a paper on social 
change: carefully and cautiously 
designed, covering obscure deve- 
lopments in the objective social 
facts of “thinking” and “social, 
attitudes” and other remote vari- 
ables. Change, on this syllabus, 
is not only granted, but also 
allowed on appeal in the first 
instance! . 

After all, the state itself autho- 
rises change, governments change; 
ministers change; policies change; 
and. so do food-habits and flood- 
controls; the dialectics offered 
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by government proliferates. The 
state hopes that, thereby, it will 
disappear. (To be sure, one of 
the ministers reads Marcuse!) 
Change is dared to be on. The 
population multiplies, PL 480 
raVishes the countryside, the 
Kremlin becomes Big-Brother and 
Indira Gandhi tries on the newest 
in silk-sarees. And the Revo- 
lution! It sits in the Kerala State 
Assembly, occasionally kills a 
cop in Calcutta or watches TV 
in Delhi, the historians draw maps 
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But how will this be achieved? 
By changing the policy of “overt” 
and “covert” (it is not made clear 
whether it is simultaneous or not) 
support for the admission of China 
into the United Nations. Once 
Peking knows that the SSP part- 
nered Government is not suppor- 
ting its admission either overtly 
or covertly, it will obviously have 
no Choice but to accept the pre- 
scribed boundary if it does not 
favour the more sensible course 
of vacating Tibet and let the 

. Americans establish a base there 
to establish democracy in all of 
Asia and if possible in the Soviet 
Union as well. 

On one aspect of policy the 
SSP and the Jana Sangh have 
identical ideas, and should find 
it easy to present a common 
front even while in the same Gov- 
vernment. The Jana Sangh’s 


of 1565: AD and the sociologist 
races him to the риғапаѕ; the 
scientistlongs for the Bomb and the 
politicians wrestle to give it to 
him. Meanwhile the wretched 
of this earth multiply, starve and 
die in monotonous routine. 
India is still living in pre- 
history. The Naxalites in Kerala, 
Andhra and Bengal are our first 
wave of revolutionary conscious- 
ness intrepidly exploring the 
inertia of a decadent system that 
is held together by the common 





stench of neglect and oppression. 
They are the chaotic stirrings of 
the inevitable Law of Motion 
that is the moving contradiction 
of the stagnant Indian Myth so 
long perpetrated by internal 
passivity and external encourage- 
ment, serving the correlate and 
co-ordinate needs of internal and 
external imperialism. 

The stirrings, though hopeful, 
are slight—pragmatism must give 
waytopraxis. We must now or 
never depart from history. To 
make it!! 





IN OPPORTUNISM (Continued from page 12) 


*Akhand Bharat" is thus spelt 
out by the SSP: “The SSP also 
thinks that the people of Bharat 
and Pakistan belong to the same 
nation and the artificial partition 
has made them alien to each 
other". But how will it be done— 
through annexation? Тома» 
“confederation” idea has been 
improved into one nation. The 
only question left open by the 
SSP is that of “Indianisation”: 
that no doubt will be dealt with 
by its partner. 

The SSP’s partners in power 
need have no fear that they will 
be without a militant appearance, 
for "whatever the complexion of 
the Government, the SSP will 
continue to launch civil dis- 
obedience movements”. The first 
reaction in the Rightist camp 
may be one of fright but calm 
thinking will show it that this is 





indeed the ideal arrangement. 
The SSP will keep on demand- 
ing in the streets what it is not 
able to do in office, so thai it 
will have the advantage of being 
in office for five years and at 
the end of it can go to the 
people with the same mauifaesto, 
changing only Ше portions 
relating to Smt Gandhi and the 
Congress. 

If, however, the voters think 
that the SSP manifesto is so much 
boloney which it has no intention 
of implementing—that is if they 
judge the SSP by the company 
it keeps—and refuse to vote for 
it, the loss will be the others’. 
The SSP will remain to carry on 
its task of creating a new civili- 
sation, leaving the people to 
stew in their own juice. А more 
detached party it will surely be 
difficult to find. 
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‚МАНАТМА GANDHI (Continued from page 14) 


day of his assumption of office as the first Premier 
of India, spoke on the air with a faltering voice: 
“We are accepting swaraj much against the will of 
Mahatmaji." { 

Gandhiji did not like the way the country was 
partitioned. The great virtue of Mahatmaji was 
his life-long work to blend the Hindus and Muslims 
together without either losing their identity or faith. 
ButPartition was quite contrary to it. Not only 
the geographical entity of India was split, bnt the two 
communities also split once for all and agreed to live 
separately. ` We all know that he wanted to organize 
another civil disobedience Movement—last and 
final—before accepting Partition. 

But it was too late. Mohammad Ali Zinnah and 
Muslim League, on one side, and Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Vallabhbhai Patel, on the.other were tired. of 
fight and agreed to Partition. The leaders of the Indian 
National Congress accepted Partition as they were 
tutored for many years by the "politician", Sri Rajago- 
palachari. . У 

Тһе deplorable Communal courage did affect him, 
but the Mahatma was not discouraged. He was all 
the more determined to make the biggest sacrifice for 
the cause of national unity. He went in person to 
Noakhali amidst raging communal tension. The 
Muslims on the other side fully appreciated his gesture 
and showed due respect to his exhortations. 

It was not yet a year of her Independence when 
the most bigoted representatives of fascism and 
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obscurantism, plotted and succeeded in taking the 
life of the greatest Prophet of ahimsa of the modern 
times. Himsa put an end to the glowing light of 
ahimsa. Two Suns set that evening of January 30, 
one to rise the next morning and the other never to 
come back. India wept, the world wept, with sorrow 
and shame that the life of this great prophetic politi- 
cian could not be saved. But a very small group of 
men in this country were overjoyed. at their Success 
in putting an end to Mahatmaji’s life. 

We hear now loud slogans from a variety of people 
that we must save democracy. . But “democracy is 
not only the rule of majority", as the eminent writer 
John Gunthur put it, *bnt the protection of minority". 
Democracy means the implementation of an economic 
policy by which the bulk of the population will be 
bnefitted, and not a minority of them. Patriotism 
and democracy go together, and. patriotism does not 
merely mean love of the land that lie between, given 
boundaries, but the people who live in it. If that 
love is genuine, we shall not contribute to the pros- 
perity of the minority and poverty of the majority. 
Mahatmaji wanted. such a democracy. and patriotism 
as against so-called democracy and communalism. 

In man’s struggle against the monster of death, 
death vanquishes man and takes his life. But death 
is only partly successful as it is not capable of killing 
the ideology the man stand for. So what the Mahat- 
ma stood for still lives. Gandhiji -believed all his 
life in God but identified the service to mankind as the 
worship of God. He agrued that even God dare not 
come to the poor except in the shape of bread. The 
universal truth he stood for is revered and respected. 
Communal harmony has to be achieved in this land 
of his birth—both India and Pakistan taken together. 

One would like to conclude by recalling the saying 
of Leon Tolstoy and a great saying at that “If one 
loves Christianity more than universal truth one pro- 
ceeds to love his sect of Church more than, Christi- 
anity and ends in loving himself better than any- 
body else.” That universal truth has eternal applica- 
bility. 
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He has promise ... fulfiiment depends en us 


In his 16 years this boy has dreamt many dreams ; known many hopes, many 
aspirations. He looks to the future; enthusiasm is natural to his age. But doubts and 
anxiety also assail him when the shape of things to come is not clear to him. He 

B yearns to work, to create; to build a new world of opportunities. There are 
millions like him waiting for opportunities which we should creato 

for them through bold and careful planning and speedy implementation. 

We owe this to them. 


For his sake, for the sake of all of them, we have to ansure the success of our 
massive development projects by ensuring an expanding supply of 
steel without which few things can be built. 


The imperatives before the steel industry are clear. Existing plants have tot 

produce more steel. New steel plants have to be set up. We have to 

design and fabricate these facilities. Iron ore, Coal and other essential raw 

-=~ materials for the industry have to be developed. Skills have to be imparted to 
the young, to build and run the massive steel industry. We at Hindustan 
Steel accept the tasks and the challenge. Dedication, discipline, 

peace at the work place and the will to work—these are what the 
nation demands of us. Please help us to build. 
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. I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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For a Fair Share 


I will hardly surprise any developing country in 
the world today to find that while the share of the 
developed. countries in world exports reached record 
levels during the past two years, that of the develop- 
ing countries correspondingly shrankto less than one- 
fifth of the global exports in June last year. The 
trend was visible for quite some years now, and had 
accentuated. towards the close of the first UN Develop- 
ment Decade. ay 

A recent study by the UN Economic Commission 
for Asia and Far East (ECAFE) shows that amidst 

‘very rapid expansion in world exports beginning 
early in 1968, which had confinued though 1969 
and extended well into mid-1970, the exports of the 
developed countries "occupied, for the first time in 
the history of global trade, 80 per cent in March 
1970, and 80.7 per cent in June 1970 of the world’s 
share in exports”, obviously at the cost of the develop- 
ing countries’ trade. For example, the share of the 
developing countries of Asia in world exports dropped 
fiom 9.2 per cent in 1969 to 8.7 per cent in March 
1970. This fall in the share of world exports in case 
of the countries of southern and eastern Asia was 
from 5.3 to 5 per cent and for western Asia from 
3.8 to 3.7 per cent. In the same period developing 
Africa’s share in world exports decreased from 4.6 
ta 4.5 per cent. i 

However, not to be glossed over is also the fact 
that this trade pattern in the Asian region is not uni- 
formly applicable to all the countries. During 

1967-69, the developed countries of Asia—Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand, in that order—have 
“witnessed one of the highest export rates of growth in 
the world". Japan averaged an annual growth rate 
of 34.4 per cent over that of 1966, while Australia 
and New Zealand, after suffering stagnation in 1968, 
improved their export performance by a 19.1 per cent 


rise in 1969 and further by 62.4 per cent in March ` 
1970 and 55.1 per cent in June 1970 over that of 1969, 
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The deficit in the trade of these three developed coun- 
tries of Asia, which stood at 356 million dollars in 
1968 was not only wiped out, but actually resulted 
in a surplus of 1,215 million dollars in 1969. 

The conclusion is unmistakable that instead of 
an equitable distribution of the share of global trade, 
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as pledged in the first UN Development Decade and 
repeated at the time of launching the second, the 
‚ developed countries of the Western world are determi- 
nedly carrying on a policy of trade among themselves 
to-the exclusion of the developing world. This situa- 
tion was forcefully brought out at the time of the 
First UN Conference on Trade and Development in 
` Geneva in 1964 апа again in New Delhi in 1968 at, 
the Second UNCTAD. In its “Charter of Algiers” 
in 1967, the “Group of 77” comprising the entire 
developing world in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
had laid down specific demands to bring about a 
just order in the world trade pattern. But all this 
fell on deaf ears. i 

At the Delhi UNCTAD, the Socialist countries 
came forward to uphold the right of the developing 
countries to a-just share in world trade, assuring 
generalised preference for the import of manufactures 
and semi-manufactures from the developing countries 
on a non-discriminatory, non-reciprocal basis. The 
assurance of preferential treatment was extended to 
almost all other exportable commodities, particularly 
in respect of raw materials available in both developed 
and developing countries. 

Quite the-opposite was the position of the deve- 

loped countries of -the West. Ledby USA, they did 
everything to frustrate the developing countries’ 
‚ efforts to. extricate themselves from the quagmire 
of stagnation and launch on the path of national 
development .according to their own genius. Not 
for nothing had the Brazilian representative at the 
New Delhi UNCTAD bitterly commented that “never 
had so many hopes been so brutally wrecked”. . 

The West had continued to pursue that wrecking - 
policy with the clear objective of perpetuating the 
economic distress of the developing world and con- 
sequently keeping them tied to its apron strings. The 
West is, no doubt, prepared to throw some crumbs 
out of the affluence created by exploiting these very 
developing countries most of which were its erstwhile 
colonies. But it is not prepared to face the develop- 
Ing countries’ just claim of compensation for past 
injuries, — . 

It is in this context that the Trade Ministers and 
experts fróm the developing Asian countries, when 
they meet at Bangkok in the third week of this month, 


will have to adopt concerted measures to alter the 
course of the current world trade pattern which is 
patently adverse for them. $ 
For one thing, it is high time that the developing 
Asian countries realise that much of the malaise in 
their international trade stems from their over-depen- 
dence on trade with the West. Not only a diversifi- 
cation of their exports, but also óf the direction of 
trade is an essential factor for improving their terms. 
The tremendous boost in India's exports to the Soci- 
alist countries is a worthy example to draw upon. 
Another factor operating against the trade of the 


: developing countries is the falling unit price of their 


primary commodities. "The ECAFE study has poin- 
ted out that the decline in the price of tea, rice, vege- 
table oils and oilseeds, jute and allied fibres and cotton 
also contributed to the fall in the export earnings of 
the developing countries. It is, therefore, essential 
that the developing. countries which depend on the. 
export of their primary products enter info inter- 

regional as well as intra-regional commodity agree- 


ments so as to deny the developed countries the 


advantage of continuous price depreciation through 
provoking mutual competition and rivalry among the 
exporters. The pattern set by Indo-Ceylon negotiations 
for an agreement on tea needs to be followed by 
other countries, extending it to other commodities. 
. For, the future prospects of international trade 
are clouded by restrictive practices already in vogue 
and others in the making. The USA is busy ‘giving 
Shape to a-new measure, known as the “Mills Bill”, 
to enforce import -quotas and other trade barriers 
which are invariably to operate against the interests 
of the developing countries. А 

It would be worthwhile for the Trade Ministers 
of the developing Asian countries to consider if it 
was not time yet for all.the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to come together 
once again, as they did at Algiers, totake stock of the 
situation and chart out a more effective line of action 
to claim their rightful share in world trade and end 
Western domination over it. . It was from an ECAFE 
session that the callfor the Algiers meet had gone out. 
The next meeting of the ECAFE’s Committee on 
Trade could as well become the venue for a similar 
call once again. 
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Riglitist 
Camp 


AS the day of reckoning comes 
nearer for the parties ofthe 
Right, so does the denouement 
in the tragi-comedy of their gran- 
diose design to capture power in 
the country. The story of how 
the grand alliance to rule at the 
Centre has been reduced to 


attempts to merely emerge as the’ 


' first among the Opposition par- 
ties has elements of pathos and 
bathos both. 

To recapitulate and to keep 
the records straight: A cloak and 
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dagger conspiracy twenty months 
ago to oust Indira Gandhi and 


install a coalition government . 


at the Centre with the Swatantra 
and Jana Sangh as partners in 
power with benign blessings from 
Rashtrapti Bhawan showered by 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy, conspiracy 
foiled eighteen montbs ago; att- 
empt to capture the Congress 
organisation Бу expelling the 
Prime Minister and her trusted 
colleagues, the attempt failed as 
the tail could not wag the dog, 
fifteen months ago; call for a 
united opposition front to throw 


the Congress out of power, thir- ` 
teen months ago; personal ambi- . 


tions and rift in the Syndicate 
negatived the foolhardy scheme. 

Having lost hope of achiev- 
ing anything in the dissolved Lok 


Sabha, the Syndicate gave the ' 


call for a "grand alliance" eight 
months ago. The Masani-Mad- 
hok-Mehta draft, approved by the 
Syndicate AICC, was rejected by 
the rank and file of the Syndi- 
cate. The "grand alliance" with 
a cómmon programme to provide 
an alternative government at the 
Centre, whittled down to adjust- 
ment of seats to defeat the Con- 
gress after hectic efforts for six 
months. 

With the sights lowered to 
consolidate the “Opposition” vo- 
tes, the Sangh-Syndicate-Swatan- 
tra combine went out in search 
of allies. The Syndicate dropped 
secularism and socialism as its 
objectives, and the Sangh and 
the Swatantra dropped the com- 
mon minimum programme to 


accommodate the Samyukta So- ` 


cialists. 

The consolidation of votes 
was reduced to saving them from 
a split. The objective of for- 
ming an alternative government 
was changed fo trying to ensure 
that the Congress was not retur- 
ned in an absolute majority. 

After negotiations lasting a 
month, the four parties realised 
that all they could do was to try 
to return to the Lok Sabha as the 
single largest group. The “talks” 
turned into horse-trading. 

If the objective was to come 
back as the single largest group, 
it could be done both at the cost 
of the Congress and the allies. 
All the four partners staked their 
claims for more and more seats. 


t 


The result was that there could 


‚ Бе no agreement on a hundred 


seats. 

The alliance could not hope 
to get more than a dozen seats 
in the dozen States of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Assam, West 
Bengal, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh and the Union 
Territories (except Delhi). Ad- 
justments for these seats could 
not be a problem and the alliance 
could put out that agreement 
had been arrived at for these 
200 seats. 

The areas of influence were 
clearly demarcated in Gujarat, 
Orissa and Mysore and adjust- 
ments there did not present a 
headache, except in some margi- 
nal disputes. 

The real trouble was in the 
Hindi region where the Sangh, 
the SSP and the Syndicate, all 
claimed greater support for them- 
selves. The negotiations for these 
200 seats continued for about a 
month and then broke down. 
The overtures to the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal also proved futile 
despite the alliance agreeing to 
leave the seats of the BKD 
leaders uncontested. 

What will be the impact of 
this alliance on the electorate? 
Without a common programme 
or an image of an alternative to 
the Congress, these parties cannot 
hope to pose a challenge to the 
Congress. There will be no joint 
campaigning and there will be 
no pooling of resources. 

he hopes of the Swatantra 
and the Syndicate that they would 
get the volunteer corps of the RSS 
and the SSP for them will be 
belied. And the myth of the 
Кыш ч vote would be ex- 
ploded. There is nothing like a 
committed Rightist vote in the 
country, except for the RSS vol- 
unteers. 

Whatever facade of unity these 
parties have created by claiming 
adjustments on 450 seats would 
crumble when the parties of the 
alliance pitch their candidates 
against. each other on dozens of 
seats. 

This is not all. An indication 
of the morale of the alliance is 
available from the efforts of some 
sections of these parties to make 
common cause with the Congress 
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during or after the mid-term poll - 


-for the Lok Sabha. Some Syndi- 
cate leaders have openly suggested 
that the Congress might find it as 
the nearest party in the new 
Lok Sabha and there could be 
cooperation in the House. 

An important section of the 
SSP is thinking on Similar lines 
. and is opposing the outdated non- 
Congressism of its dominant lea- 
dership. -Even some in the Sangh 
would like to argue that if. the 
Congress can befriend the: Com- 
munists and the Muslim League, 
why cannot it, in an emergency, 
befriend the Sangh? 

Another straw in the wind 
relates to the mood of the alli- 
ance leaders. Some of them are 
in search of "safe" seats. Sri 
Atal Behari Vajpayee may not go 
back to.Balrampur (Uttar Pradesh) 
and instead seek Gwalior Raj- 


mata’s patronage to get into the . 


Lok Sabha from Gwalior. ' 
Sri J.B. Kripalani cannot hope 
to- contest from Agra since the 
. BKD is unwilling to support him, 
апа -the Acharya does not dare 
enter the contest merely on the 
support of the four parties of the 
alliance. Similar search for safe 
seats is on for many other leaders. 
And many among these lea- 
ders have already given up hope. 
. A Swatantra leader is believed 
to have given his party an assess- 
ment оѓ the new Lok Sabha and 
- he gave 280 seats to the Congress. 


Somé Syndicate leaders concede - 
that Srimati Gandhi will form the . 


Government and hope that she 
- would accept their help in keeping 
the "Communist influence" on 
her Government out. 

Yet another factor working 
against this alliance is the in- 
fighting in the parties of the 
partners. The.SSP is a divided 
house. The Central Parliamen- 
tary Board allots a ticket to Sri 
S.C. Jha in Bihar and Sri Ram 
Sewak Yadav eliminates his name. 


^ Mr Jha files his nomination ‘all. 


the same, in defiance of Sri 
Yadav’s fiat. Sri Kapil Deo 
Singh returns the party ticket as 
a protest against the way Sri 
Yadav had gone about distri- 
buting tickets. , 

A large section of the party 
resents the way Sri Raj Narain 


"gifted" the seats of his detrac- | 
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. election: 


tors in the SSP to the parties of 
the alliance. Others decide to 
field a dozen candidates against 
the leaders of the Syndicate, in- 
cluding Dr Ram Subhag Singh; 
Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha, and Sri 
‚С.В. Gupta. © 

The feudal chiefs in the Swa- 
tantra and the Sangh in Rajas- 
than make no secret of their anti- 
pathy to-the SSP and declare 
that they would oppose all the 
SSP candidates and Supper the 
BKD unless the SSP openly comes 
out in defence of the privy purses 


and princely privileges. The Swa- 
А 


tantra leader, Sri M.R. Masani, 
declares that his party would 
oppose: the SSP candidates if 
they campaign for the removal 
of the right to property from the 
Fundamental Rights chapter of 
the Constitution.. 

It is interesting to watch that 
while the Swatantra. and the 
feudal order.are insisting on their 


- policies, the Syndicate and the 


SSP are, out of consideration 
for these allies, watering down 
their fundamental policies. The 
friendship of the princes is being 
bought at the cost of the ten- 
point programme by the Syndi- 
cate. 

The alliance’s reliance on the 
princes and industrialists is all 
too obvious. Some of the feudal 
chiefs and business magnates have 
joined one or the other party of 
the combine, but there are also 
some who intend to contest the 
as Independents and 
would be supported by the alli- 
ance. | 
There has been a keen com- 
petition between these parties to 
woo industrialists. Sri Ram Nath 
Goenka proudly said that he 
had been offered ticket by several 
parties but he chose to be an 


"Independent" candidate with the ' 


Jana Sangh symbol. 

Before Sri K.K. Birla joined 
the Swatantra Party formally, 
he had been approached by the 
Syndicate to contest from Uttar 
Pradesh and Sri .C. B. Gupta 
himself: had assured him that 


he would get a safe berth. The ` 


alliance has appareritly given up 


all its pretension of being nearer: 


the people and has openly come 


out in support of the haves as: 


against the have-nots. 
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While. the Swatantra and 


-the Sangh would not fight shy 


of the company of the princes and 


the industrialists, the SSP and the 


Syndicate leaders would be in an 
unenviable position of defending 
the-order which they profess to 
destroy, at least in their public 
pronouncements. 

An inkling of what is in store 
for the alliance was had last week 


‘in Maniram where the five-party 


candidate, Sri T. N. Singh, who 
heads the SVD Government in 
Uttar Pradesh; was trounced by a 


.young journalist by а margin of ' 


over 16,000 votes. 
All the top leaders of the alli- 


‘ance—Sri Atal Behari Vajpayee, 


Sri Кагроогі Thakur, Sri Raj 
Narain and a host of Syndicate 


leaders—had campaigned there. ' 


The seat had been considered 
very safe for the Chief Minister 
and the Mahant had personally 
campaigned for Sri T.N. Singh. 
And yet, the whole alliance was 
routed, Sri Singh getting less than 
half of the Congress votes. 

If the defeat of the alliance in 
Maniram was ignominous, its 
behaviour afterwards was more so. 
In their naked lust for power, in 
a bid to retain it by any means till 
the mid-term elections were over, 
the parties of the alliance decided 
that Sri T.N. Singh should conti- 
nue as Chief Minister and try 
to get info the Assembly from 
some other seat. 

The ethics and morality of 
these parties were on test and 
three eminent leaders of the alli- 
ance—Sri Charan Singh, Sri Mor- 
arji Desai and Sri M.R. Masani— 
had to openly, come out with state- 
ments suggesting that Sri Singh 
Should respect the verdict of the 
people and resign immediately. 

But the expediency of remain- 
ing in power till the poll to get un- 
fair advantage of the Ministerial 
gaddis for the alliance candi- 
dates led them to'disregard the 


people's verdict. 


The episode bas unmasked 
the parties of the alliance and 
shown their real face, the face of 
a power-hungry рапр-цр which 
has no use for morality and high 
standards of public behaviour. 


i Observer 
February 1 
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Reaction's 
Common 
Aim ` 


C. S. N. 


EN as they were releasing 
their high-sounding manifestos 

for the Lok Sabha poll, the parties 
of reaction--Jana Sangh, Swa- 
tantra arid Syndicate, not.to speak 
of the SSP—were engaged in a 
bitter tussle over the allocation 
of seats, each trying to secure 
the-maximum advantage for itself. 
The grudging concession to Sri 
Masani and the unseemly con- 
troversy over Sri Fernandes high- 
light this situation. And to this 
the fact.that, despite their big 
talk: about providing an alter- 
native government at the Centre, 
the four parties have been unable. 
to. come before the electorate 
with a common minimum pro- 
gramme for implementation in the 
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next five years spelt out in con- 
crete terms, Е 

The conclusion can only be 
that none of these parties honestly 


hopes to achieve anything of the , 


kind but each is only planning to 
improve its own position, if pos- 
sible through avoidance of trian- 
gular or quadrangular contests in 
as many constituencies as pos- 
sible. The performance of these 
parties in the fourth’ Lok Sabha 
makes it plain that if they are back 
in the next Lok Sabha they will 
continue to be incapable of agree- 
ing on anything except antipathy 
to the Congress and particularly 
to Smt Indira Gandhi. 

So far as the manifestos are 
concerned, those of the Syndicate, 
Swatantra and Jana Sangh are 
essays in Vagueness and generali- 
sation which hold no clue as to 
what precisely the people are to 
expect for themselves if by a 
quirk of fate they should be in a 
position to form the Government 
at the Centre. . The only factor 
common to the manifestos.of the 
three parties is the openly ex- 
préssed anti-Soviet sentiment, the 
not-so-hidden pro-West slant, and 
the attempt to conceal under heavy 
-verbiage the shared desire to pre- 
vent any development that can 
upset socio-economic status quo. 

To take the Syndicate mani- 
festo first: It is quite amusing to 
read the long indictment of the 
Congress Government ' which 
makes up:the bulk of it. The 
failures and.shortcomings of which 
the Congress Government at the 
Centre is so bitterly accused in 
the manifesto were the very 
reason for the upsurge. which 
ultimately led to the forcing out 
of the Syndicate caucus that had 
enjoyed total control of the 
party and the administrative ap- 
paratus for long: years and had 
Successfully prevented the im- 
plementation of pledged policies 
and programmes although these 
were by no means very radical. 

The Syndicate bosses have 
conveniently glossed over the 
fact—and presumably expect the 
electorate to have forgotten it— 
that the pious platitudes about 
“moral values", “democratic, so- 
cialist, secular society", etc have 
been heard from them ad nauseam 
while they. were in the Govern- 
ment till only a little over a year 


ago. Of course, there has been 
a steep deterioration in standards 
of conduct in public life, but the 
people are aware that it is the 
Syndicate bosses who ruled the 
roost for two decades and more 
and functioned without the in- 
hibiting presence of Jawaharlal 
Nehru for over four years, who 
were chiefly responsible for this 
sad development. 

. This popular awareness was 
what brought about the debacle of 
the undivided Congress in the 
Fourth General Election as well 
as in the subsequent mini-general 
elections in some States. For 
these worthies to pretend now 
that they are appearing before 
the electorate with anunblemished 
record is a sample of remarkable 
cheek, to say the least. 

The declaration ín the mani- 
festo that the Syndicate "continues 
to stand by these resolutions 
which include the abolition of 
privy purses and privileges in an 
appropriate manner", appears to 
take the shortness of public me- 
mory for granted. 

No method obviously is more 
"appropriate" in a democracy 
than a Constitutional amendment 
that requires two-thirds majority 
in the two Houses of Parliament. 
Yet when this very proper step 
was taken by the Government the 
Syndicate members in Parliament 
did not hesitate to vote against 
it. The Presidential order de- 
recognising the princes only fol- 
lowed this great betrayal. 

To direct the attack at the 
Presidential order now is a piece 
of political hypocrisy only match- 
ed by the attempt to make out 
that the Syndicate stands by 
secularism and socialism even 
after open and unabashed alliance 
with the other parties of vested 
interests and blatant communa- 
lism. 

The manifesto is eloquent 


‘about “law and order” but has 


nothing positive to say about 
steps to weed out communal 
elements including those of the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS; it is 
eloquent about “the need for 
diffusion of benefits to wider and. 
particularly the poorer sections 
of the peasantry” and has spelt 
out a “strategy” which omits 
totally any reference to the all- 
important question of lowering 
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and enforcement of land ceilings. 


There is nothing in this grand: 


“strategy” that the  self-same 
leaders have not said before they 
had to quit the Congress in dis- 
grace. It was one of the Syndi- 
cate's foremost leaders who firmly 
tied the country to the apron- 
strings of the USA through the 
PL-480 deal, yet the manifesto 
glibly claims that it is "wrong 
to import tbings which can easily 
be grown here". 

The Syndicate. bosses were 
powerful not only at the Centre 
but in most States, and had ample 
opportunity to pay attention to 
the problem of housing; they never 
did. Yet now they talk of pro- 
viding “а million residential units 
а year". For the rest, the mani- 
festo merely amounts to a reas- 
surance to big business houses 
and rural exploiters that their 
interests would not be allowed to 
be jeopardised in any way. This 
is'clearly seen in the delightfully 
vague references to licensing 
policy as well as in the “strategy” 
. for the agricultural sector. 


Same Language 


On the question of protection 
to vested interests there does not 
appear to be much difference 
between the Syndicate, Swatantra 
and Jana Sangh. Two of them 
talk about the “гше of law" 
while the third says the same thing 
in different language: all three 
plainly mean that no changes 
should come about which will 
prevent the judiciary from being 
utilised to obstruct the will of 
tlie people as expressed through 
Parliament. 

. The Jana Sangh wants a Com- 
mission on the constitution to be 
set up—but carefully avoids saying 
what for. The Swatantra party 
Yrankly opposes any change in 
the Constitution, especially in re- 
lation to the right to unlimited 
acquisi'ion of property; it makes 
out that the attempt is **to deprive 
the people of even their modest 
. personal belongings like the small 
farm of the poor cultivator and 
the provident fund and insurance 
policy of the salaried employee". 

Presumably this formulation 
is based on the theory that all 
is fair in the vote-catching game, 
for even Sri Masani is well aware 
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that the attack now is on con- 
centration of wealth in a few 
hands, the elimination of which 
forms the basis of our Consti- 
tution.  Swatantra leaders ob- 
viously think that the best way to 
"protect the big landlords and the 
monopoly houses is to create a 
scare among the middle' sections 
of the society. 


Swatantra Economics 


If the Swatantra leaders them- 
selves seriously believed what they 
were saying, they should have 
stated as clearly as possible which 
type of property is a sacred right 
and which is not; by skipping 
this question they have only 
exposed their true intentions. 
The economic theories in the 
Swatantra manifesto are in a 
sense unexceptionable, for the 


party being that of the affluent 


and the vested interests it can 
bardly be expected to think of 
anything other than a virtual 
laissez faire economy based chiefly 
on the American model. . 

Nor is it surprising that the 
party of the exploiting classes 
Should talk about unity of the 
“democratic forces"—for demo- 
cracy is a slogan proved to be best 
capable of abuse in the hands of 
vested interests of various kinds. 
The concern of the parties of re- 
action over the dignity of the 
judiciary is also based on the 
fact that this arm of a democratic 
system is so far removed from the 
people that it can be utilised to 
advantage when they fail in the 
full-fledged democratic forums. 

One big service the Swatan- 
tra Party has done is to have made 
the ‘Syndicate resolution of June 
.1970 part of its own manifesto: 
this has removed scope for pre- 
tence by the latter that it repre- 
sents other than those represented 
by Swatantra. 

The Jana Sangh has a leader- 
ship which is infinitely cleverer 
than those of its alliance part- 
ners. It has produced a docu- 
ment whose contents can be inter- 
preted in many ways. But a 
careful reading shows thaf the 
party has not shed its communal 
bias; itdescribes as “communalist” 
only the Muslim League ‘while 
making no reference whatever 
to the para-military organisation 


responsible for а Іагре number 
of communal riots, from which 
it draws its strength. Sri Vaj- 
payee’s quibbling at a Delhi 
meeting about the relations bet- 
ween the Jana Sangh and the RSS 
could not hide. the ugly. truth 
that the Sangh is only a front for 
the RSS. 

The manifesto brings out ` 
clearly that the party’s main 
direction is anti-Muslim. The 
most ominous part of the mani- 
festo is the portion sub-titled 
“National integration through 
Indianisation": the veiled threat 
to the minorities is unmistakable. 
While talking of "the ancient 
ideal of the non-communal state" 
it also talks of rejecting “арреаѕе- : 
ment"; it is clear that under a 
Jana Sangh regime the minori- 
ties will not be provided the mini- 
mum protection necessary against 
attack by organised hoodlums 
operating in the garb of protec- 
tors of the religion of the majority 
community. 

On the economic fronf the 
Jana Sangh readily makes pro- 
mises that cannot be fulfilled; 
presumably it realises that it 
will not be called upon fo do so 
in the near future. It has a plan 
for “full employment” and for 
“mopping up rural unemploy- 
ment” (whatever that expression 
might mean) It promises food . 
self-sufficiency in five years, but 
does not explain how this will be 
achieved. : 

Most interesting of all, it 
promises to “‘distribute all surplus 
and cultivable waste land," but 
firmly declares that it is opposed 
to “any lowering of land ceilings.” 
It is no secret that with the indi- 
vidual as the unit and the ceiling 
quite high, very little surplus 
made available for distribution; 
the Jana Sangh’s declaration evi- 
dently means that this situa- 
tion will not be allowed to be 
changed. 

Equally facile is the talk about 
“a house for every family” 
when it is not stated how it is 
proposed to raise the vast re- 
sources such'a project calls for. 
The pompous rejection of “both 
types of capitalism, i.e., private 
and governmental" is patently 
meaningless; to get over the 
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POLL PROSPECTS ` 
CHOTANAGPUR 


New 


Equations 


in 
Changed 
Situation 


A SPECIAL _ 
CORRESPONDENT 


(CHOTANAGPUR plateau, the in- 
dustrial nerve centre of Bihar, 
consists of six districts—Ranchi, 
Hazaribagh, Singhbhum, Dhan- 
bad, Palamau and Santa! Par- 
ganas. Geographically, ethnical- 
ly, and economically, in several 
respects it constitutes a separate 
entity in itself. - 

Out of the 13 Lok Sabha 
seats from this region, five are 
reserved for the scheduled tribes 
and one for scheduled castes. 
In the 1967 General Election, 
nine were bagged by the undivided 
Congress, three wentto the Janta 
"Party of Raja of. Ramgarh and 


one to an independent. After . 


the death of Adivasi leader Jaipal 
Singh,. the Congress lost. the 
Khunti seat to Sri N.E: Horo, 


leader of one of the factions of" 
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the All-India Jharkhand Party. 
Independent member Kolai Birua 
from Singhbhum also joined him. 
. The Party position at the 
time of the dissolution of the 
Lok Sabha was: Congress—seven; 
Syndicate—one; Janta Party— 
two; Jharkhand Party (Horo fac- 
tion) —two; and Independent— 
one. 
An analysis of the 1967 parlia- 
mentary elections in the context 
of Assembly results, makes an 
interesting reading. A Lok Sabha 
constituency consists of six As- 
sembly constituencies. Out of 
the nine, the Congress annexed 
four Lok Sabha seats by winning 
five Assembly seats in each of 
these constituencies. It bagged 
one seat by winning three Assem- 
bly seats in one constituency 
and three Lok Sabha seats by 
winning only two of the six As- 
sembly seats 
tuencies. In Rajmahal (ST) par- 
liamentary constituency it lost 
all the six Assembly seats, but 
won the Lok Sabha seat! 

The Assembly results may not 
be a very reliable guide to Lok 
Sabha results, nonetheless they 
indicate the mood of the electorate 
and influence the outcome to а 
great extent. In 1967, the Con- 
gress won 34 of the 78 Assembly 
seats from Chotanagpur. and 
Santal Parganas. The share of 


: other parties in the assembly seats 


was: Janta Party—14, Jana Sangh 
—11;SSP—three; CPI—two; CPM 
—one; Swatantra—two; and 
Independents—11 (about half a 
dozen of whom claimed to be 
members of the revived Jhar- 
khand Party). | 

Exactly two years later, in the 
1969 midterm Assembly elections, 
the strength of the Congress was 
reduced to half—from 34 it came 
down to 17. On the other hand, 
except the Janta, all the non- 
Congress parties gained, their 
share being: Jana Sangh—14; 
SSP—six; CPI—five; Janta Party 
—10; BKD—three; CPM—one; 
PSP—one; Shoshit Dal—one; All- 
India Jharkhand Party—11; Hul 
Jharkhand—seven; and Indepen- 
dents—two; total—78. 

The 1969 mid-term poll results 
to a great extent has changed the 
political. complexion of · many 
parliamentary constituencies, The 
emergence of two Jharkhand par- 


in these consti- . 


ties at the regional level was also 
a new development. Now, the 
mid-term poll for the Lok Sabha 


‘is taking place exactly two years 


after the Assembly mid-term poll. 

The Jharkhand Party led by 
Jaipal Singh, with its popular 
election symbol “cock”, once 
wielded tremendous influence 
among the Adivasi masses. In 
1963, the party merged with the 
Congress helping the latter to 
improve its position considerably 
in the plateau, as reflected in the 
1967 election results. But as the 
1969 mid-term Assembly poll 
indicated, this glory was short- 
lived. After the split, the posi- 
tion of the two Congress factions 
has ‘further weakened in the 
region. 

The CPI, to а great extent, 
has succeeded in widening its 
mass base around Jamshedpur, 
the Dhanbad coal-belt, Bokaro, 
Giridih, Patratu, etc where in- 
dustrial labour are in sufficient 
numbers. CPM has a. small 
pocket round about Sindri where 
it won the Assembly seat. SSP's 
efforts to woo the industrial, 
labour has not succeeded to the 
same extent as that of the CPI, 
but has its pockets of influence 
in some rural areas, particularly 
in Palamau district from where 
it won four Assembly seats in 
1969. 
Of the all-India parties the 
Jana Sangh is trying to take the 
fullest advantage of the waning 
Congress influence and division 
among the Jharkhand ranks. In 
recent years, the industrial belt 
bas witnessed a series of communal 
riots—af Jamshedpur, · Ranchi, 
Chaibasa, Patratu, Chakradhar- 
pur and several other places. 
Among the tribal masses, anti- 
Christian sentiments have been 
systematically fanned. The maha- 
jans (non-tribal moneylenders) and 
big landholders have extended 
all help and support to the Jana 
Sangh, which has a trained and 
fanatic band of cadres, to plant 


_its flag in the remotest part of the 


plateau. А К 
Today, the Jana Sangh claims, 
and not without reason, to be 
the most virile and organised 
political force in the region. The 
revived Jharkhand Party and Hul 
Jharkhand to some extent would 
have proved capable of meeting 
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‘the Jana Sangh challenge ‘in 


rural areas, but they are badly ` 


divided among themselves. 

The All-India Jharkhand Party, 
with its units in Bihar and neigh- 
bouring tribal belts of Orissa, 
West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh, 

as well as in Assam, was revived 
in 1968 with Sri Bagun Sumbrui 
. (Forest Minister in Daroga Rai 
Ministry and also Karpoori Tha- 
kur Ministry) as President, an Sri 
N.E. Horo as General Secretary. 


Jharkhand 'Split 


` Since the 1969 mid-term poll, 


the Jharkhand Party bas joined : 


three coalition ministries in the 
State and because of the political 
ambitions of its individual leaders 
and’ whimsical actions. of ‘its 
'' President, Sri Bagun Sumbrui, 


е Party soon split into two : 


factions. One faction is led by 
Sti Sumbrui and Sri S.K. Варе, 
a former Minister in the К.В: 
Sahay Cabinet, and the other 
. faction is led by Sri N.E. Horo, 
the erstwhile General Secretary. 
In June last, in the Khunti 
„ Parliamentary: by-election caused 
‘by the death of.Jaipal Singh, 
‘the Sumbrui faction set up а 
‘candidate against Sri Horo. Again, 
when there was a by-election 
in Torpa Assembly constituency 
“(vacated by Sri Horo), the Sumbrui 
faction again set up a candidate 
against Sri Horo’s nominee. The 
faction badly lost in both these 
contests. 
Behind the scene, the Church 
: plays а big role in shaping tribal 
politics; The Church is con- 


scious.of the growing Jana Sangh. 


‘influence and is trying its best to 
counteract it, 
` goal, it does not hesitate even 
to support a non-Christian tribal 
candidate in the election. The 
iwo electoral victories of the 
Horo faction, in the last eight 
months, was mainly because of 
‘Church support. Г 
On the other hand, the Sum- 
brui faction is frying for some 
understanding with the Syndicate 
and Jana Sangh, but the former 
has no base and the latter has its 
own "ambitions in the région. 
The Horo faction.is closer to the 
Congress and has announced. that 
it would not align with any 
party other than the Indira 
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To achieve its. 


` Congress. ' 


On the eve of 1969 mid-term 
poli, the Hul Jharkhand Party was 
formed by Justin Richard, MLC. 
Тһе -Hul Jharkhand has seven 
Members in the Assembly. The 
rival faction in the party is led 
by former Excise Minister Seth 
Hembrom. The party has ex- 
tended support to the new SSP- 
léd Ministry and because of new 
expectations about ministerial 
berths presently there is a cease- 
fire in the party. Sri Richard is 
personally close to SSP and Sri 
Karpoori Thakur. 

The Janta Party still dominates 
in Hazaribagh district and neigh- 
bouring areas. Illiterate masses 
in villages have not yet lost faith 
in their Raja. Otherwise, the 
Party has lost its image and is 
rapidly losing hold over other 
sections of the people. 

‘After the death of Raja K.N. 
Singh, who. was one of the most 


‘skilled politicians of the State, 


the Party feels badly handicapped, 
although it is a constituent of the 
SVD Ministry and the Raja’s 
brother, Sri B.N. Singh, and others 
are members of the Cabinet. 

. Besides three seats in Hazari- 
bagh .disfrict, Janta Party is 
contesting from the Dhanbad 
and Nawadah constituencies. 
From Dhanbad, the Party has set 
up Sri Pran Prasad, Chairman 
Bird & Company, who was ear- 
lier trying for Congress ticket. 
Except Chatra and Hazaribagh, 
the Party has no prospect in 
any - other constituency. 


Congress Pressure ` 


Under pressure from PCC 
bosses, the Congress is still “un- 
decided" about three seats—Jam- 
shedpur, Dhanbad and Giridih— 
where industrial workers consti- 
tute a decisive section of voters. 
So far it has been resisting the 


` CPI’s claim to these’ seats. In 


1967, it won two—Jamshedpur 
and Giridih but this time it has 
no chance anywhere: 

Besidés internal rivalry in the 
party, the political complexion of 
the constitüencies have undergone 
complete change during the last 
few years making all past assess- 
inents invalid. The Singhbhum 
DCC threatened revolt if Sri 
Shiva Chandika was renominated 


© to contest from Jamshedpur. Sri 
„А.І. Ahmad, who was returned 


from Giridih on Congress ticket, 
has declined to contest this time. 

The CPI has decided to set 
up Kedar Das MLA, popular steel 
workers leader from Jamshed- 
pur, Sri S.K. Rai, MLA, from 
Dhanbad and Sri Chaturanan 
Mishra, MLA, General Secre- 
tary of Bihar TUC, from Giridih. 
Sri Rai was elected to the State 
Assembly on BKD ticket in 
1969 and joined the CPI subse- 
quently. He is a popular leader 
in the coal-belt. 


CPI Prospects 


While, in Jamshedpur, the 
CPI will have the Jana Sangh and 
Jharkhand Party (Horo faction) 
as its main rivals, in Dhanbad 
it will have to face the Jana Sangh 
and BKD, Bihar BKD chief 
Shankar Dayal Singh, Health 
Minister in the SVD Government, 
is contesting this seat. In Giridih, 
the fight will be mainly between 
Bihar Syndicate chief K.B. Sahay 
and СРГѕ Chaturanan Mishra. 
The CPI has good prospect in 
all the three constituencies. 

The Congress has left two 
seats—Khunti and Singhbhum— 
for Jharkhand party (Horo fac- 
tion). About three industrial 
seats it is undecided. For the 
rest it has already finalised candi- 
dates. The Syndicate is likely 
to contest four or five seats in 
the region. Sri P.D. Himmat- 
singka, a Birla-man, has been 
renominated from Godda. SSP 


„is also fielding about half a 


dozen candidates including those 
from Jamshedpur and Dhanbad. 
The CPM is persuading Mukut 
Dhari Singh, Editor of Yugan 
tar, a Hindi weekly, to contest 
the Dhanbad seat on its behalf. 

The Jana Sangh is entering the 
electionarenaina big way. Ithas 
decided to contest 11 of thc 13 
Lok Sabha seats. It had offered 
Sri Kartick Oraon (Congress) 
to contest on its ticket. But he 
declined. In local politics, Sri 
Oraon, for all practical purposes, 
has been a Jana Sangh man. 
His obssession with Christian 
tribals and crusade for their 
detribalisation has immensely 
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| CONSTITUTION-MAKING 
.TN. PAKISTAN 





Clash of - 
Conflicting 
‘Concepts 


„ТАРАМ DAS 


HE recent talks between the leaders of the People's 


Party of West Pakistan and the Awami League 
of East Pakistan, have once.again underlined the 
tremendous difficulties that confront the consti- 
tution-makers of Pakistan. 

Although the West Pakistan leader Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto has explained at a press conference in Басса 
on January 30 that the talks were to find a common 
formula. for framing the future constitution of the 

- country, he admitted that he could agree to only two of 
the six points placed before him by Shaikh Mujibur 
Rahman. He had found itextremely difficult to agree 
to the other four points of the Awami League’s 
six-point programme, and would like to consult his 
colleagues in the People’s Party. 

Mujibur Rahman, on the other hand, has made it 
clear that his party was committed to framing a consti- 
tution based on the six-point programme. Whether 
Bhutto wanted to call it so or not, the fact of the 
existence of a wide gulf in the understanding between 
the two leading parties in the two wings of Pakistan 
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could: not be denied. · Further talks, envisaged by 
both Bhutto and- Mujibur Rahman; and consulta- 


^^ tions with other parties, might still be held, at least 


to. avoid giving an impression of a deadlock at this 
early.stage of constitution-making efforts, and thus 


· fo ward off a sense of frustration among the people. 


‚ The basic difference in the understanding of these 
leaders of the two wings of Pakistan is over the char- 
acter and extent of regional autonomy to be conceded 
in the future constitution of the country. Bhutto 
has expressed general agreement with the first point 
of the Awami Leagué programme “so far as it envi- 


- saged a federation in the broad sense of the term". 


He has no quarrel with the sixth point of the program- 
me either—the governments of the federating units 
should be empowered to maintain militia or paramili- 


. tary forces. With regard: to the other four points, 
. however, he had serious reservations. :  . 


But; then, these are the four points which specifi- 
cally define the character and authority of.the feder- 
ation and, simultaneously, the powers of the autono- 
mous provinces envisaged. These set out that: the 
federal government composed of fully autonomous 


: regions, should deal with only defence, external affairs 


and currency. In other words, the proposed Centte 
Shall not be provided with a concurrent list and 
constitutionally debarred. from interfering in the 
internal affairs of the federating units except in rela- 
tion to-defence, external affairs and currency. The 
six-point programme, Awami League has emphati- 
cally claimed, is the product of the people's experience 
of the past.twenty-three years of neglect and depri-. 


. vation of East Pakistan and its exploitation by the 


military-bureaucratic elite in West. Pakistan. Even 


while the East Pakistan leaders sfoutly reject any 


suggestion of secession, they insist that an all-sided. 
development of East Pakistan would be possible 
only under a federal set-up where the proyince has 
full control over its economy. and administration. .' 

This insistence -on full autonomy on. the part. of 
East Pakistan acquires its strength from the past 
experience or failures, of constitution-making . in 
Pakistan. s : 

Pakistan's repeated . attempts to frame what 
Bhutto calls a “lasting constitution" during the past 
23 years has always resulted in the victory of the 
anti-democratic elements, with опе or two glaring 
exceptions. Every time, the people had to pay a 
heavy price in the shape of curbs on their civil liber- 
ties and ап opportunity for betterment of their life. 
The genuine desire of the people for a democratic 
set-up has always come into conflict with what the 
ruling circles have preferred to describe as “controver- 
sial constitutiona] issues" relating to regional autono- 
my and religious status of the state. In the process, - 
the country has been driven into the quagmire of 
political uncertainty, paving the way for military 
take-over more than once. : 

These very issues cast gloomy shadows over the 
country evenafter ithad voted for parliamentary demo- 
cracy in the first-ever general elections held on the 
basis of universal adult franchise. The newly elec- 
ted National Assembly is confronted with the task 


(Continued on page 31) 
MAINSTREAM 


Coup 
d'etat in 
Kampala 


RAMESH JAURA 


T= January 25 coup d’etat 

in Uganda to evict Presi- 
dent Milton Obote from power is 
the end-product of a typical 
mixture of well-planned foreign 
intrigue played in tune with tribal 
rivalries, with the absence from 
home of the man at the top acting 
as.a catalytic agent. 

Looking for parallels in this 
case would be an unnecessary, if 
not futile, exercise. Jt was a 
near surprise when Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah was ousted from Ghana 
and Sir Abubakar Twafe Balewa 
was found dead on a roadside. 

It was, again, a surpise when 
reports flashed out from Kampala 
that Major General Idi Amin had 
assumed the reins of power, while 
Dr Obote was on his way back 
home after attending the Com- 
monwealth summitin Singapore. 

But, in retrospect, neither of 
the iwo army coups appeared 
illogical “or inexplicable. The 
Kampala coup is equally logical 
and explicable. 

What makes it different from 
its two predecessors is that Idi 
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Amin could not have engineered 
the coup without Dr Obote 
having prepared a fertile ground 
forit, that is, he should not have 
allowed the Israelis to get as 
Strong a foothold as they have 
gained since the first Israeli trai- 
ning mission of 15 officers arrived. 
in Uganda in 1963 to work with 
the army. . 

Perhaps, brooding over the 
eight year long post-independence 
history of Uganda, Dr Obote is 
wiser unenviably  esconced in 
Dar-es-Salaam. For, his imme- 
diate reaction after hearing the 
news about the army coup was 
that Israel had a hand in it. 

The allegation was, in the first 
instance, surprising and one was 
prone to disbelieve it. Dr Obote 
might hve been keeping mum 
about the British, whose troops 
had helped him restore peace 
and stability in 1964 by putting 
down the rebellion of 200-strong 
Uganda Rifles group, near Lake 
Victoria. 

A probe for evidence of Israeli 
hand in the coup will show that 
Dr Obote had reasons to point an 
accusing finger at the Israelis, 
he being the most knowledgeable. 
For, he was the Prime Minister 
when, in 1964, the Israelis took 
overtheentire training programme 
of the Ugandan air force. Two 
years later, when Dr Obote over- 
threw the Kabaka of Buganda 
from the presidential chair and 
sat in it, Israel was given com- 
plete charge of training of all 
armed forces. The leader of the 
January 25 coup did his parachute 
training in Israel and revisited 
that country in 1968. 

This itself would not suffice 
to prove Israeli involvement in 
Dr Obote's overthrow, as he was 
obviously not a staunch pro-Arab. 
But Israel's motive in undertaking 
to train the Ugandan armed for- 
ces was clearly political. 

Besides, Israel supports all 
Secessionist movements in African 
Sates, particularly those which 
are friendiy to the Arabs. The 
Biafran rebels were openly suppor- 
ted by Israel against the Feder- 
al Nigerian Government. 

It is an open secret that the 
huge Israeli military mission in 
Uganda has been providing arms, 
money and advice to the soutb- 
егп Sudanese rebels. Arms 


origination from Isracl have been 
captured from the rebels, and 
rebel leaders have been trained 
and hosted officizlly in Uganda. 

АП this could not have 
happened without Dr Obote’s 
knowledge. The reason why 
he did not put a halt to it is to be 
seen in that Dr Obote is a devout 
Roman Catholic, which is evi- 
denced by his invitation to the 
Pope to visit Uganda last year. 
And, the rebel southern Sudanese 
are prcdominently Roman Catho- 
lic.- That might explain his 
support to them against the 
Sudanese Government. 

Of late, tbe Israelis have come 
to dislike Dr Obote for what 
was initially virtually an act 
of unfriendliness towards them. 
In the week preceding the coup,a 
white mercenary wcll-known in 
Congo and Biafra, Rolf Stciner, 
fighting with the southren 
Sudanese rebels, was displayed in 
Khartoum at a press conference. 
Steiner had been chased into 
Uganda by the Sudanese Govern- 
ment forces, and the Ugandan 
Government handed him over to 
the authorities in Khartoum. 

But evidence of Israeli intri- 
gue in Uganda need not sidestep 
the possibility of British acting 
as an accomplice to Israeli 
plans. The suspicion is based 
on three factors: first, Idi 
Amin’s warm words about the 
admirable administration left 
behind by Britain as a legacy; 
second, Dr Obote’s unequivocal 
opposition to the British propo- 
sal for sale of "maritime arms" 
to South Africa, at the Singapore 
Commonwealth conference, and. 
third, Dr Obote's "socialist" 
measures which have undoub- 
tedly displeased the British 
business and industry in Uganda. 
Thee included nationalisation of 
banks, copper mines and Govern- 
ment acquii'ion of 60 per cent 
shares in foreign (mainly Briti h) 
companies, accompanied by ccil- 
ing on profit remitted, abroad. 

These socialist measures were 
taken in pursuance of Uganda's 
new political programme as $сї 


out in the "Common Man's 
Charter" (CMC), adopted. by 
Dr Obote's Uganda People’s 


Congress (UPC) at its conference 
at the end of 1969. The СМС, 
said to involve a "move to t.e 
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Left”, had been enunciated by 
Dr Obote first in November 
1968. It aimed at “creating a 
. new political culture and a new 
way of life in which the people 
as a whole are paramount". 
Coup leader Idi Amin, how- 
ever, charged Dr Obote's regime 
of double-talk: while socialism 


was in vogue, the top army and. 


civilian elite enjoyed unprece- 
dented privileges. Besides, the 
one-party state had become a 
rule ofthe privileged few. And, 
even in the army there was 'a 
growing danger of Acholi and 
Longo tribes gaining predomi- 
nance over the others. Accor- 
ding to Idi Amin, the northern 
tribes’ dominance became unbear- 
able when Dr Obote sent orders 
from Singapore to the two army 
leaders of the two tribes to disarm 
‘those from others. 

However, Dr Obote asserted 
from the neighbouring Tanzania 
capital that the real reason 
behind the coup was that Idi 
Amin feared the findings of the 
probe body investigating into the 
claim of a gunman who murdered 
early last year Brigadier Okoyo 
(from the Longo tribe to which 
Dr Obote also belongs), that he 
. was hired by the present coup 
leader. 

This is likely to have been the 
' immediate cause for Idi Amin 
toengineer the coup. But there 
is every reason to believe that 
he alone could not have initiated 
it without support from the out- 
siders, particualarly Israelis, with 
whom he is very thick. 

Idi Amin was both a mentor 
and a protege of Dr Obote, whom 
he regarded as “поѓ a bad man", 
somewhat in Mark Antony style, 
without the latter's rhetoric. 

Not long ago, on February 
4, 1966, the Uganda Prliament 
'adopted a motion by Mr Daudi 
Ochengo, chief whip of Sir 
Edward Mutesa’s (Kabaka of 
Buganda) Kabaka Yekka, aimed 

. at suspension of the Colonel 
Idi Amin pending police investi- 
gation into his activities, promi- 
nent being illegal acceptance of 
gold from Congolese rebels. Dr 
Obote and his Ministers were 
involved in it, by implication. 

The Ministers denied the 
allegations. Dr Obote termed 
these а "frame up" and casually 
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referred to delay in implementing 
the parliamentary resolution 
owing to some legal problems 
which had arisen. . . 

Idi Amin could. have been 
easily sacrificed as a scapegoat. 
Instead, Dr Obote announced sus- 
pension of the Constitution on 
the plea that during his basence 
from Kampala an attempt had 
been made to overthrow the 
Government by foreign troops 
which had been requested from 
some diplomatic missions in 
Uganda by persons holding posi- 
tion in Government, including 
Sir Edward Mutesa, Kabaka of 
Buganda and President of Uganda 
since the country became inde- 
pendent in 1962. 

Subsequently, the Kabaka was 
overthrown and Dr Obofe was 
sworn in President on April 15, 
1966, under a new Constitution 
adopted by the Uganda Parlia- 
ment. . 

The new Constitution dissol- 
ved the federation into a unitary 
State, provided for an executive 
President and. gave wider powers 
to the Central Government, des- 
pite protests from Kukio 
ment) of Buganda, the largest of 
Uganda's four kingdoms. In 


the mean time, however, five. 


Cabinet Ministers had been 
imprisoned. And, with the belp 
of troops | whose  second-in- 
command was Idi Amin, the 
Kabaka's followers were subdued. 

Tt must be said to the credit 
of Dr Obote that by abolishing 
the kingdoms he was attempting 
to uproot feudalism, atleast its 
formal existence. And, it had 
been his belief since the country's 
freedom from Britain that no 
modernisation worth its name 
could be achieved without making 
the people feel that. they are a 
nation and not a federation of 
kingdoms and tribes. 

But the operation involved 
imposition of a state of emergency 
in Buganda, detention of those 
close to the Kabaka who had fled 
the country to reàch London 
(where he died in November 
1969), killings of the population 
in the Kabaka's kindgom, and 
strict action against a number 
of army officers said to have 
engaged in  anti-Government 
activities including suspension 
and arrest of Brigadier Shaban. 


‚ yet to come. 


(parlia- . 


"Opolot, Chief of the Defence 
Staff. 

Meanwhile, a group of Kaba- 
ka's followers had founded a 
“Uganda Secret Council" abroad 
to fight what they termed the 
"ruthlessness and tyranny" of 
President Obote and Ugandan 
Government. . 

However, the one-party 
system foretold by Dr Obote as 
far as in early January 1964, was 
Dr Obote had 
stated his view clearly “Ограті- 
sed opposition is a typical capi- 
talist concept” and that “We 
are firmly convinced that a one 
party state does not...necessarily 
remove the opportunity of giving 
a niche to the expression of 
individual opinion”. But it was 
only after an attempt on his life 
at the end of 1969, that the only 
official opposition, the Democra- 
tic Party, (DP), and other parties 
except the UPC were banned. 

- The DP president and Prime 
Minister in March-April 1962, 
Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, Sir 
Wilberforce Nadiope, former 
Vice President, and Miss Nali- 
nya Mpologoma, sister of the 
Kabaka of Buganda, were the 
prominent among those arrested. 

All those including Mr Grace 
Ibingiro, who was in Dr Obote's 
UPC, and who charged him of 
assuming “dictatorial powers" 
in 1965, while still PM, have been 
freed by Idi Amin's army junta. 
He has promised to restore à 
democratic system which he 
claims had ceased to exist under 
Dr Obote, and provide for more 
than one political party. 

Amidst contradicting reports 
of Idi Amin’s control over the 
country and continued fighting 
with Dr Obote’s 2,000-strong 
Special army units, added to 
the ousted President's deter- 
mination to come back home, it 
is difficult to predict the forth- 
coming developments in Uaganda. 

Meanwhile, after President 
Nyarere’s consultations with Dr 
Obote (the former cut short his 
State visit to India), the Tanza- 
nian Government said on January 
29 that it did not recognise 
“authority of those who have 
killeditheir fellow citizens in an 
attempt to overthrow the esta- 
blished government of a sister 
republic". . ~ (January 30) 


MAINSTREAM 


GREEN REVOLUTION 


Technological 
and 

Social 
Dangers 


NANDITA MUKERJEE 


HE “green revolution” in 
India during the last five 
years has raised new hopes and 
falsified the forecast of some 
foreign experts like Paddock 
brothers who wrote the book 
Famine in 1980. 

They are, however, magnani- 
mous enough to concede now 
that the fear of famine has not 
been brushed aside for ever from 
the subcontinent but has only 
been postponed for some time. ' 

A unique asset of tropical 
and subtropical agriculture in a 
country like India is its abun- 
dant sunlight throughont the year. 
This makes it possible for irriga- 
ted areas particularly to grow two 
or more crops per year. 

But our crop yields even in 
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irrigated areas are dismally low. 
The Indian scientists ^ realised 
that for achieving the yields 
attained by developed countries, 
a radical reconstruction in the 
morphology and physiology · of 
our Crop plant varieties was 

necessary. 

Recently released varieties of 
crop plants having the type of 
structure and function favourable 
for the efficient utilisation of 
sunlight, water and fertilizers, 
and consequently with a high 
yield potential, has been evolved 
through scientific crop improve- 
ment methods. 

The genetic base was provided 
by tbe wheat varieties having the 
Japanese Norin dwarfing genes 
introduced from Mexico in 1963 
and rice varieties with Chinese 
Dee-Gee-Won-Gen dwarfing gene 
introduced from Taiwan and the 
Philippines in 1964. These пи- 
trient responsive varieties with 
the potentiality to give high 
yields unheard of before in India 
provided the loverage for a 
change in the attitudes of the 
farming community and directly 
led to the first phase of the agri- 
cultural revolution. 

The bold step taken by the 
Government of India of forcing 
the pace of the introduction of 
the tested new varieties by impor- 
ting 18,000 tons of such wheat 
seeds from Mexico, which had 
similar climate as parts of India, 
served to shorten considerably 
the time needed for self-sufficiency 
in respect of new seed of wheat. 
Our embassy in Mexico, having 
"no agricultural attache, however 
was unconcerned about the pro- 
gress made in wheat growing in 
that country. 

India has now entered the 
Second phase of the agricultural 
revolution. Utilizing the bree- 
ding material from Mexico in 
wheat, and rice from the Philip- 
pines, bajra and jowar from 
USA, Indian scientists, now 
armed with world germ plasm 
through the agency of interna- 
tional organisations have selected 
new hybrid strains of these crops 
which are higher yielding than the 
original direct inrtroductions, and 
have better grain quality. 

The “green revolution”, 
however, has as yet touched only 
a few grain crops in Inaia; for 


instance, it is mainly confined 
to wheat. There has been no real 
breakthrough in rice which 
covers 31 per cent of the acreage 
as compared to 15 per cent in 
wheat. The high-yiclding varic- 
ties of rice are found to be more 
susceptible to discase and pests 
than the indigenous varieties. 
Moreover, because of their poor 
cooking quality, the new varicties 
have met with considerable con- 
sumer resistance. 

The biggest hurdle in the case 
of rice improvement in India is 
the wide range of climatic and 
agronomic conditions of growing 
tracts. Rain fall ranges from 
40 to 200 inches per year. Rice 
grows from sea-level to altitudes 
of 5,000 feet, and from 8? to 
35? North latitudes. Thus, it is 
a formidable task for the scientists 
to evolve a high-yi: Iding variety 
for all the seasons and for all 
areas in India since in parts of 
India rice is grown all the усаг 
round. This is in contrast to 
wheat which is grown in a com- 
pact area in Northern India 
either under irrigated or unirri- 
gated condition as a Winter crop. 

The first rice varicty from 
Taiwan introduced in a hurry was 
Taichung Native I. It gave high 
yiclds, but was later found to be 
highly susceptible to di' cases and 
pests and sensitive to water 
management practices. The 
harvesting had to be done under 
dry conditions. A less vulnerable 
variety, IR-8, has now been 
introduced widely, but it also does 
not thrive under  water-logged 
conditions. 

A procession of new varicties 
of rice has followed during the 
last four years evolved by crossing 
indi~enous varicíics wi h impor- 
ted strains. There include Jaya, 
Padma, Pankaj, Sabarmati. But 
the basic fact remains, that we 
have yet to obtain really superior 
varieties suitable for Kharif con- 
dition, our main growing season. 

Last year in Bihar, Jaya, 
sold by seed firms to farmers as 
suitable for sowing as a summer 
or Kharif crop was actually sown 
in kharif with the hope of getting 
high yield, but met with disaster 
due to high disease incidence. 
Farmers were dismayed and the 
State Department of Agriculture 
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was a mute spectator without 
adequate legal powers to regulate 
Sale of seed. 

Similar problems have crop- 
ped up in bajra in North India. 
When hybrid Bajra No I was 
released in 1965 by the Punjab 
Agricultural University, there was 
great emthusiasm among far- 
mers. But soon this gave place 
to skepticism since it succumbed 
to the ergot disease. Likewise, 
when HB-4 Bajra an improved 
variety over HB No 1, was relea- 
sed in Dclhi State and ncighbou- 
ring areas, it was warmly wel- 
comed by the farmers, but this 
year this hybrid was badly affec- 
ted by downy mildew disease. 


Disease-prone Hybrids 


The male sterile parent used 
in the four hybrid bajras released 
so far is the same. This has 
resulted in a situation similar to 
that witnessed in - the United 
States this year when all the 
hybrid maize strains having parti- 
cular male  sterlie parent in 
common were affected severely 
by a strain of Helminthosporium 
disease. 

Even in wheat, some of the 
well-known varieties like Kalyan 
Sona which is fast covering the 
irrigated tracts are showing ten- 
dencies to grow tall and signs of 
loding before harvest are appea- 
ring. The wheat variety Lal 
Bahadur from Rajasthan was 
noticed tobe red allover with 
rust ]last year at  Pantnagar. 
Therefore unless the genetic base 
of these wheat varieties with 
Mexican germ plasm are diversi- 
fied, there is great danger of a 
virulent rust strain epidemic 
affecting the crops of the entire 
wheat belt, 

During the current year, the 
exotic varieties of Soyabean 
introduced in UP Terai belt has 
been hit by a mosaic disease, 
reducing the expected yields con- 
siderably. 

The breeding strategy now 
needs to be re-examined to rapicly 
diversify the genetic sonrces and 
also fo concentrate on the deve- 
lopment of good synthetic strains 
‘and intensify research on seed 
pathology. Е 

A recent international confe- 
rence on plant genetic resources 
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reported that the seemingly inex- 
baustible range of genetic varia- 
tion stored in primitive crops, the 
raw.materials that the plant bree- 
ders rely upon, is fast disappea- 
ting‘ because of the extensive 
spread of high producing crop 
varieties. 

In India, the sweet indigenous 
Sugarcane varieties like Chinia 
have . been lost for ever, being 
replaced by the medium canes 
suitable for sugar mills. What 
ts essential progress in one direc- 
ion represents a calamitous loss 
in the other. 

There are other attendent 
problems. The green revolution 
in India would Icad to self-suffi- 
ciency and surplus production 
for export. The country would 
soon be faced with problems of 
surpluses as has arisen in Japan 
and the Phiipines which were 
traditional importers of rice a few 
years ago. | 

Sufficient buffer stocks would 
be built up as a cushion for price 
stability. Price support by 
Government through purchases by 
the Food Corporation could arrest 
falling prices to a marginal extent 
only. Poorer sections of the 
population who have suffered. 
from hunger and undernutrition 
so far may be able to consume 
more, provided they develop 
sufficient purchasing power. This 


would call for redistribution of . 


agricultural income. 

Unfortunately green revolu- 
tion in effect has been highly selec- 
tive in the distribution of its 
benefits. The large farm owners 
with the capacity to use costly 
inputs and make big investments 
have been favoured. 


Unfortunate Aspect 


А. new class of "progressive" 
farmers, made up of a mixed popu- 
lation of retired military officers, 
civil servants, doctors, lawyers, 
in addition to businessmen, have 
come up in the wake of profita- 
bility of farming with the new 
technology. This enterprise has 
been the safe haven to convert 
black money into white and enjoy 
benefits of tax-free income. 

It is no wonder that Punjab, 
having largest percentage of area 
under irrigation, best road commu- 
nication, and having more 


‘only way to bring this 


larger-sized farms per family, 
has succeeded in translating 
larger crops: and income into a 
new way of life. The sturdy 
innovative Punjab farmers covered. 
80 per cent of wheat area with 
hybrid wheats and have increa- 
sed the number of tube-wells 
from 7,000 to 1,20,000 in the 
course Of three to four years 
and tripled the consumption 
of fertilizers. The average wheat 
yield per acre of Ludhiana district 
is now comparable to any advan- 
ced country in the world. 

‚ But even in Punjab, with very 
favourable situation, all the small 
farmers or tenant farmers have 
not been fully bencfited by the 
new technology. The green 
revolution benefits a few rather 
than many, not only because the 
majority of farmers lack resources, 
but also because the institutional 
credits promised by Govern- 
ment actions like bank nationali- 
sation, ctc remain yet on paper 
and are not readily available to 
the farmers in the rural areas. 
Banks are still playing safe with 
the form lending policy till the 
Bank ‘Guarantee Corporation 
comesinto being. The new tech- 
nology does not await to be sold 
to the small farmers; but they 
feel frustrated being unable to 
practise it to reap the benefits. 


Income Shift 


Unless. there is a major shift 
in income from the rich farmers 
to the small peasantry and farm 
labour, the demand for food and 
consumer goods is, unlikely to 
increase with production. The 
about 
is by equitable distribution of 
arable land or by drastic fiscal 
measures, or the combination of 
both. 

If the politicians do not imple- 
ment such urgent economic policy 
measures, the green revolution 
may turn into a red revolution. 
Election manifestos of bringing 
in socialism must be reflected in 
action. 

The green revolution is ushering 
in a new type of agriculture which 
is labour intensive, employing 
more labour due to multiple crop- 
ping and. other labour demanding 
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: Fducational 
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SURESH CHANDRA SHUKLA 


Some problems connected with education are lar- 

' gely of:a technical character, relatively indepen- 
dent of social or ideological preference, while others 
'are more or less integrally intertwined with the social- 
ideological framework. 

Analyses of educational questions can be of a 
primarily programmatic character, that is, suggest- 
ing prescribing what ideally, or at best, in the long 
term, should be. However, each educational system 
is a` historically evolved system which has an 
inertia and dynamics of its own. The realistic— 
and also practical—task not ‘only before men of 
action but also before -the ‘intellectuals, primarily 
concerned with analysis апі understanding, is not 
so much the delineation of the ideal system as 
the recognition of -the paths and limits of change. 


ТЕ will, therefore, be the effort here to recognise: 


` the dynamic and the inertia of Indian education 


- Author is Professor of Education, Jamia Milia Islamia, 
. “New Delhi. : 
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and to delineate a transition that is possible rather 
than an ideal, however, desirable. 

By now the Indian educational system is mass 
education, as it should always have been on account 
of our population, the largest in the world, except 
China with, however, only seven crore pupils when, 
with universal elementary education and correspon- 
ding secondary and higher education, there should 
be-well over twice this number. In costs, the system 
accounts for about 3 per cent of our GNP or Rs 
12 per head of population. 

Primary schools have been provided within walk- 
ing distance for all children. But a shortfall from 
100 percent in enrolment at Grade one stage, among 
women, among rural and urban poor, among the 
“lowest” castes in the backward regions of East UP, 
Rajasthan, Bihar, Orissa, Kashmir and most tribal 
areas, and an even more severe drop-out problem 
precisely in these and similar groups and areas, 
result in below fifty per cent of the 11-year olds with 
completed elementary schooling. This, and the rising 

ulation, account for the increasing number of 
illiterates (about 35 crores today) even as the per- 
centage of literacy inches upwards at the rate of under 
one per cent a year (currently around 30 per cent 


of population as against an ideal around 80 per cent 


counting out the below 10-year olds, or a more re- 
alistic 70 per cent if we also count out the very old). 
We may well claim, too, the privilege of having the 
largest number of illiterates in any country in the world! 

In a certain perspective, one may well question 
the utility of literacy for all when transistor and TV 
could meet the informational-cultural needs of the 
masses—and we do claim today 11 transistors as 
against 15 newspapers to every 1,000 Indians. It 
appears, however, unlikely that any rational society, 
let alone, hopefully, egalitarian society, can visualise 
with equanimity the manipulation of the illiterate 
masses by the mass media. It is also a question 
whether the growth of mass media will not also fail 


to cross the same social and economic barriers which 


literacy and schooling have already come up against. 
The school drop-out and the illiterate are persistently 
shown by enquiry to be associated with regions of 
low economic growth and archaic land relationships, 
with lower caste, and landownership or other income 
Status. 

In the past decadé; some attempts to introduce 
school meals and school uniforms have been directed 
towards bringing these sections to school. But, 
So far, no findings confirming improvement in school 
attendance or achievement appear reported. A 
preliminary impression of a survey of school feeding 
programmes in a backward. State, however, appears 
to suggest nil improvement in school enrolment, 
attendance, retention or achievement over areas and 
groups nof covered by the feeding programme. If 
confirmed, this wonld suggest either (a) leakages 
in the school feeding programme which itself is not 
a mere accidental or administrative lapse but a symp- 
tom of institutional bottle-necks, or (b) that the thres- 
hold of minimum nourishment in school meals 
for effective improvement is much higher, calling for 
a much greater transfer of resources trom the rest of 
the community to the poor, or (c)the persistence 
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of the vicious circle of low income, occupations with 
low literacy components, low motivation and in- 
effective or nil schooling literacy which can only be 
broken by a change in property.relations and income 
distribution. А seculàr long-term trend towards 
permanent illiteracy of the bottom quartile or so of 
our, population (defined in terms of income-caste- 

 occupafion) and an increasing knowledge-skill gap 
between this section and the rest of the population 
appears to be emerging. 

This impression is strengthened by observing the 
growth of secondary and higher education. In both 
these sectors the growth of enrolments is higher than 

.in elementary education, in higher education even 
more than in the secondary. (Ofcourse, there is a 
definitional problem. here. If much early college 
. education is properly classified as secondary rather 

than higher education, it is secondary education 
which records.the highest growth.) About 15 per 
cent of the relevant age group are in secondary 
education (as currently defined) and about 8 per cent 
in college education. The latter grows at. the rate 
of 13 per cent or more per year and enrols today over 
three million. Here again, notwithstanding stipends, 
etc for the: scheduled castes and tribes, the seats 
reserved for them are seldom ‘all taken up. (There 
are some interesting inter-State variations here, con- 
: nected withother socio-economic variables for example 


a larger percentage of scheduled caste and scheduled: 


tribes primary school students go on to higher and 
secondary education in UP than in Maharashtra, etc. 


Overall Picture | 


The overall picture reveals a tendency of the 
"middle" castes, mainly in rural society, making up 
their deficiency vis-a-vis the old urban, upper-caste 
professional-bureaucratic groups and some elements 
‘of the former landed gentry. Many elements at the 
lower end of the caste-income-occupation hierarchy 
are seeking to join the middle by using the secondary 
and higher education system to strengthen theif occu- 
pational position, to reinforce and consolidate the 
political positions which the operation of the ballot 
box in conjunction with material resources.has given 
to them early in the Independence era. The emer- 
gence of a scheduled caste elite is very far from 
realisation yet, except perhaps in parts of Maharash- 
tra (where the Republican -Party and the neo-Bud- 
dhist movement are strong), Kerala and some other 
places. The whole “democratisation” .of higher 
and secondary education attempts bring these emer- 
gent regional elites on par with the older all-India 
elite. But it leaves the’ gap referred to- above more 
or less untouched. — - ` 

Education abroad, elite educational types, forexam- 
ple, Institutes.of Technology, Institutes of Manage- 
. ment, select colleges and institutes within the coun- 

try, continue to.be patroni ed much more by the 
established (older) ali-Iridia elite groups, thus tending 
to maintain the differential between them and the 
regional elites even as the latter attempt, through 
expansion of common higher and secondary education, 
to catch up with the former. This is perpetuated and 
reinforced through the system of ‘elite secondary 
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schools, largely English medium, which are generally © 
much more successful in. sending up their students for 
the old and new elite institutions (and courses, for © 
example, Honours) and for foreign education. Ё 
Viewing together the facts, (а) the recruitment to 
IAS and PCS cadres still is largely from among. ex- 
students of the common secondary schools, (b) 
recruitment to politics is from among the poorer 
students of common schools and colleges, (c) high 
prestige business and technical positions, particularly 
outside Government, as also lucrative and potentially ` 
powerful military positions are manned from among 
the alumni of selective, largely English medium, secon- 
dary schools followed by higher education in elite- 
institutions, interesting but perhaps disturbing con- 
clusions can be drawn both for education and for the 
composition of our elite. The educational system, 
even though, formally a democratic, egalitarian 
and unified one, is divided right down the middle into 
two streams, the elite stream and the general. As 
potential political decision-makers are recruited 
largely from the latter, much turbulence is to be ex- 
pected. This is not in itself evil. However, tech- 
nical skills and knowledge are generally not accessible 
to the political representatives of the people, and the 
legitimacy—in terms of competence—of their supre- 
macy is held in question by the generalist bureaucrat 
as well by the technical elite. a 
Mechanisms for political recruitment тау, 
therefore, require some modification in the direction 
of better education. Recruitment in technical and 
bureaucratic employment would require to be so 
reoriented as to take in more individuals of “common” 
background. Improvement of the general quality 


. of schooling for all and the elimination of socially 


restrictive criteria for admission to higher tech- 
nical institutions, for example, competence in English, 
appear indicated. Both of these are best likely to 
be fulfilled under conditions of a common elemen- | 
tary and secondary school for all. This is unlikely. 
to be realised so long as it is legally possible for 
well-off parents to buy a “good” or selective school- 
ing. Only by making selective schooling impossible 
is it likely to be possible to persuade the intelligentsia 
to give of their resources and energy to improve the 


- common school. The alternative is a growing gap 


again—this time between the education of the tech- 
nical-managerial-bureaucratic elite, on the onehand, 
and that of the political elite and the “common 
people”, on the other. 


à: Structural Changes 


The link of education with employment may 
profitably be discussed now. The million-odd un- 
employed graduates do not increase the number of 


“unemployed. They merely make the problem more 


visible; The problem of employment is linked with 
major changes in the economy either by way of greater 
investment of capital or through the use of a more 
appropriate technology. Either will call for changes 
in socio-economic structure, the latter much more 
than the former, with possible consequences for de- 
mands on education in quality and quantity. 
Before these are discussed, ground may profitably 
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be cleared in respect of two other questions connected 
with educated unemployed. While it is true that 
education does not increase unemployment (on the 
contrary absorbs some of it—at least in the short run) 
it does consume resources. It is argued that these 
resources could, alternatively, be invested for econo- 
inic development. This is an argument for restric- 
ting education in general at the present stage of econo- 
mic development, which is somewhat unpractical in 
our framework of values and institutions. A more 
sophisticated statement is made in favour of restric- 
ting higher and perhaps even secondary education 
and diverting savings from these to the expansion 
„of elementary education. This is a more tenable 
position except that it is not a very practicable or 
justifiable proposition to lower the ratio of indivi- 
duals passing from the elementary to secondary or 
, higher stages of education. This would tend to but- 
tress the positions of existing elites while restricting 
recruitment of even able individnals from lower 
socio-economic groups’ on any substantial scale. 
A precondition of restricting enrolment at these levels 
would be radical democratisation of criteria of selec- 
tion and/or a very different political system. 


Educated Unemployed 


The other point which is often made is that educa- 
ted unemployment is more dangerous or less desira- 
ble than uneducated ‘unemployment. Historically, 
‚ the position on this question has been that while the 
uneducated unemployed have been miserable but 
generally quiescent, the educated unemployed have 
added energy and imagination to movements for 
social and political change. The Establishment under 
imperialism, for instance never liked the educated 
unemployed but the freedom and socialist movements 
worked among them. Similar could perhaps be 


the position in Bengal even today vis-a-vis the educa- | 


ted. But there the others are no longer quiescent and 
prospects of a radical Naxalite movement are clearly 
good there. (Only Charu Mazumdar feels the time 
has already come to leave the bourgeois education 
and move to the masses for action! In most other 
parts of the country, however, educated unemploy- 
ment does not necessarily support socially and 
politically radical movements; it leads to anomie 
-and, perhaps, later, Right-wing totalitarianism. 
- One sees the prospects, therefore, of almost blind, 
directionless, “‘anti-Establishment” action but no 
concerted movement for social change or revolution. 
And this is not perhaps only a question of time. In 
later 20th century, India as a whole, the prospect of 
a classically recognisable revolution appears to have 


disappeared for more reason than one. One could, - 


thus argue that less education would be better. But 
not only is this not practicable. It is a move in 
the direction of low-level adjustment. What we 
require is an advance to a resolution of our problem 
ata higher level through radical changes in the methods 
and content of all education, particularly “higher” 
education. 


Essentially, the problem appears to be of (a) 


minimising the (net) resources consumed by education 
and (b) development of skills and. attitudes relevant 
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to the prevalent technology of production. Both 
of these point in the direction of very considerable 
participation of education in developmental activity 
(including social political). Of course, it is essential 
to ensure that the experience does result in an enlarge- 
ment of information and of the capavi‘y to utilise ex- 
perience by thinking as well as action—a condi ion 
which much college education of today does not 
fulfil either. It is also essential to ensure that while 
the work-experience of the higher education student 
has, of necessity, to do with community and pro- 
ductive activity at the present low technological 
levels prevalent in the bulk of the economy and the 
technological intellectual sophistication of the edu- 
cational activity will rise only with the technological 
level of the economy itself, the transition of all these 
students to modern scientific knowledge is suitably 
arranged. 

This will have to be tackled at three points: 
(a) the organisation of work activity should be as 
forward looking in its technical and thought content 
as possible under the circumstances; (b) the criteria 
for admission: and the early years of work in the 
most adVanced modern institutions at the highest 
levels should be arranged wi'h the capacities and needs 
of the student of the colleges well taken into account, 
and (c) these programmes and criteria should be 
applied equally rigorously to the youth of all social 
classes (not even exempting "meritorious" students, 
mostly from higher strata) so as to eliminate differ- 
entials and advantages in access to highest skills and 
learning. This is as radical a programme as Mao's 
China has attempted. 

The privileges of the older educated groups are 
getting overlaid with those of the middle castes and 
other social groups newly entered into elite positions, 
and it is doubtful if even enlightened self-interest will 
persuade them to accept the change. 


Right Preparation . 


It is common ground in pedagogical circles now 
that, for higher levels of education, the right prepara- 
tion is Very much more crucially dependent ona deve- 
lopment of abilities (reasoning, etc) and attitudes 
than on the mastery of subject matteras such. Thus, 
forinstance, Haldane had developed a B. Stat program- 
me at the Indian Statistical Institute in which he 
admitted good matriculates without science back- 
ground and achieved highly satisfactory results. In 
fact, he argued. that the bookish manner of science 
teaching at schools in India inhibited the development 
of analytical and critical capacities necessary for 
Scientific work. In an article later, he also suggested 
that the major science programme in Indian secon- 
dary schools should consist of botany which can be 
studied with very little equipment, a string and a pair 
of scissors in fact, and, being close to the experiential 
base, on which tbe student operates, offered a much 
better prospect of development of observation and 
thinking than more sophisticated science content. 
He asserted that in its early period, USSR for want 
of equipment, etc avoided teaching formal science 
in schools but used its strong resources in mathema- 
tical education for training in reasoning, and pioneer 
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circles for training in manual observational skills— 
the two necessary components, other than factual 
knowledge and mastery of concepts required for higher 
scientific. education. ` 
The main thrust of the argument for our present 
purposes will be that we need to develop a relevant 
thdigenous pedagogical mix, utilising such resources 
as exist. In this the practical productive or com- 
tunity activity of the Indian environment will pro- 
vide the major base. Much existing subject-matter 
learning can be safely given the go-by without jeopar- 
dising the students’ potential for higher education 
iñ sophisticated modern science, humanities or social 
sciences. A very strong and substantial work ex- 


perience element which happens also to be economi- . 


cally more meaningful than the more bookish lear- 
ning is thus as academically feasible as economically 
desirable. Its added. pedegogic strength lies in the 
strengthening of skills and attitudes relevant to con- 
temporary production processes. : 


Major Obstacle 


. The European, particularly Oxbridge, model of 
the university and the universi y intell -gentsia which 
dorninate the thought of the best elements of our in- 
telligentsia are a major obstacle in the realisation of 
the educational proposals in the foregoing paragraphs. 
This óutlook requires modifications at two. ends. 
Оп the one hand, its viewpoint on the prerequisite 
admission requirements of higher education need 
` change large'yin the direction of emphasising capacity 

to learn as represented by intelligence and attitude 

rather than factual mastery, or even linguistic pre- 
judice, often disguised.as stress on abilityand adequate 
preparation. A corollary would be that teachers 
of higher education would have to undertake their 

own preparatory instruction in their subjects to a. 

much greater extent and to rely on previous prepara- 

tion in the schools much less. An initial investment 
of effort in this direction may see hitherto unsuspected 
achievement on the part of students in terms of ori- 
ginality and relevance even while emphasising the 
relevance of both higher and lower education to 
immediate environment. On the other hand, the 
‘very character of higher education and the intelli- 
geritsia produced by, and producing, it requires change. 
How far the very work of higher education itself 
should be based on projects, solving problems in 
the technical or other feld of study—a research-cum- 
action enterprise—and how far formal, “systematic” 
instruction in theory either taught concurrently 
with practical work or without it, is a matter which 
would have to be pragmatically determined on the 
basis of experience. 

But there is a certain theoretical-ideological 
issue involved in the decision, too. An intelligentsia, 
riore or less detached from actual productive activity, 
appropriately reared on formal “systematic” theoreti- 
cal instruction, may even achieve some "international 
class" scholarship. But ds the Chinese experience 
appears to show, substantial "international class" 
work develops not by accepting formulations of 
framework developed elsewhere but by approaching 
contemporary reality in an action orientation and 
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developing frameworks of theory appropriate thereto. - 
The university, thus, approximates more closely 
to-the council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
oron Agricultural University or other governmental 
council type institute or laboratory. The bureau- 
cratisation associated with these is partly an inevitable 
tendency with which the academic must. learn to live 
and contend and successfully even victoriously cope. 
Of course, a necessary assumption, also, is the trans- 
formation of the state apparatus itself. In the process, 


.the intelligentsia will not necessarily find very many 


helpful allies in even progressive social classes, for 
example, working class, and. their political representa- 
tives, (а) on account of inherent difference in the 
world-views of differing social groups, and (b) on’ 
account of the currently predominant Indian image of 
education which corresponds neither to the Western 
norms nor to the new ones we are spelling out. The 
academic intelligentsia, as a group have, therefore, to 
clarify their positions and stick by them in the very 
interests of the democratic and, hopefully, socialist 
transformation itself, 

It may bear repetition here that insistence on 
Western models—and often backward Western- 
style educational models at that, a corollary of un- 
original and. unimaginative responses to theneeds of 
Indian society—would considerably weaken the in- 
telligentsia’s moral and technical prestige. As ап 
example, one might cite the failure of the Indian 
intelligentsia to use Indian languages for higher.educa- 
tion and culture or the failure of Indian medical pro- 
fession and. medical scientists and educators to devise, 
or accept even when offered, the possibility of train- 
ing medical personnel based on feldsher and other 
less academically trained medical personnel through 
Shorter training programmes. The current failure 
of medical facilities to reach the countryside is at 
least partly attributable to thé continued emphasis 
on the five-year MBBS who then is generally ur- 
ban-based,. middle class and reluctant to work in the 
fields where he is needed. 


Western: Model 


The influence of Western models either in the co- 
lonial heritage or through bilateral exchange or in- 
ternational agencies) not only adds to the irrelevance 
of much higher education but, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere ("foreign Influence in Indian Education,” 
Conspectus, New Delhi, September 1966), converts 
the whole of our educational system into a process 
of producing semi-processed manpower for the in- 
dustrial-intellectual systems of the developed Western 
world. Itis not proposed to go into the “brain drain” 
problem in any detail here. But we must note that 
if we do propose to produce education for export, 
this must be by design and this requires a very differ- 
ent strategy and technique. The bulk of our brain 
drain is now for private returns of the individuals 
concerned. Some way must be found of getting 
our economy to share in this private gain mainly 
through taxation of the drainees on the basis of 
their income and education. (Indian teachers abroad 
represent a special form of the export of education. 
This requires to be encouraged but returns for our 
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economic and for our educational system for this 
must be.arrangedthrough a much more sophisticated 
` international exchange programme.) It is not arguable 
- that they will leave citizenship any more on this 
: account than they would otherwise. з 

The other form of export in education is by pro- 
viding education to foreigners. For this, most of our 
institutions and degrees do mot command ade- 
quate prestige in the Third World. But in selected 
sectors this should be increasingly possible if the Lu- 
saka declaration is followed up properly and it is 
'seen that not only in trade and, perhaps, industry, 
but alto in the exchange of know-how and learning 
must the underdevelopéd countries stick together, 
that dependence on West distorts the whole intel- 
lectual and development pattern of the underdeve- 
loped countries. Positive action in this area will lead 
to substantial political and. developmental gains for 
underdeveloped countries as a whole and for our 
own. - 


Backward-looking Identities 


Finally, let us turn to questions of the politics, 
the management and the economics of the system. 
There is much justified demand today that formal 
education must inculcate a modern, secular, non- 
communal national identity. There is not as much 
emphasis as there should be on two other objectives, 
namely, (a) inculcation of egalitarian and socialistic 
attitudes, and (b) the promotion of activity, a will for 
change as against passivity, bureaucracy, an the like. 
Also, relatively unnoticed, new and backward ele- 
ments in the educated intelligentsiahave influenced 
the idea content of education, through text books 
as well as throngh activities like prayers, etc, in a 
backward direction. What requires to be emphasised 
in this connection is that as a nation state emerges 
and seeks to develop an identity, some cultural sym- 
bols and even some feeling of aggressive demar- 
cation of “oneself” from the "others", is not only 
inevitable but necessary. 

The emergence of backward-looking and paro- 
chial identities is a consequence of the fact that the 

: Left itself has participated too exclusively in the 
electoral political game and has let up on the forma- 
tion of class identities, struggle for socialist ‘and, 
at least anti-imperialist ideas. In addition, Nehru, 
and the bulk of Left progressive intelligentsia have 
accepted, indeed emphatically promoted, an inactive, 

. inert апд socially irrelevant image of education. 

The ideal of the intelligentsia being the man in 
his desk, the frustrations and ambitions of the young 
have found other objects of attachment. The paro- 
chial family socialisation and community. influence 
has: become assertive instead of physical and social 
activity influencing, and influenced by, the activity 
of the mind. breaking through traditional prejudices 
and loyalties into а scientific, rational outlook. The 
implications of this analysis arethat it is not enough 
to emphasise reform of text-books (The reformers, 
in many cases, themselves require to be reformed!). 
The stress on Very considerable productive and social- 
political activity alone will produce the necessary 
but by no means sufficient condition for the change 
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we want. To complete the cycle of requirements 
for such change we need an active ideological struggle 
by the modern-minded intelligentsia even within 
the educational world. The slogan of isolating educa- 
tion from politics was a wrong one and must be 
opposed. | 

Problems of finance and economic feasibility come 
up in all educational policy proposals. As was noted 
earlier, the system costs about 3 per cent of GNP. 
If merely doubled, as it was seen to be necessary, the 
cost would be of the order of 6 per cent. Improve- 
ments in "quality" would raise the cost further up. 
Two or three major directions of policy appear indi- 
cated even as we treat with necessary caution the quan- 
tities yielded by statistics and. national income com- 
putations, etc. One such direction is the enlarge- 
ment of resources themselves largely (if beyond 6 per 
cent or 8 per cent) through creation of new resources 
by education itself either in the form of added com- 
munity labour for education by building school buil- 
dings, providing school mothers to assist the teachers 
or, af higher levels, through the productive work on 
roads, irrigation works, dissemination of agricultural 
information by students, etc. Dr Swaminathan's 
call (First Zakir Hussian Memorial Lecture under the 
auspices of the University Grants Commision and 
University of Delhi, September 1970) for providing 
for this work in the land of development projects them- 
selves is only one way of doing this. Whether addi- 
tional resource mobilisation for education would come 
from budgetary or non-budgetary resources, in mone- 
tary or non-monetary (real) form is dependent on the 
precise forms of social and political organisation which 
the developmental effort takes, 
~ Itis, however, to be noted that successful resource- 
ful mobilisation is dependent on the extent to which 
the least privileged classes see this as for their benefit, 
directed by themselves. The rural-rich upper or 
middle caste-dominated panchayat or State legisla- 
ture is least equipped to undertake it. The solution 
to the problem is not to scurry back to the protective 
wings of the Central Government and its mo'ern- 
looking bureacracy (even the national level adminis- 
trative-political balance is changing in the same direc- 
tion as the local or State level). A change of political 
masters at the grassroots level, a tilt of the balance of 
political power in the direction of the poor, alone is 
likely to achieve increased resource mobilisation and 
its utilisation in favour of mass education. 'This is 
the second major direction of change proposed. 


Past Experience 


All past experience shows that at the point of 
planning policy, greatest stress is laid on universal 
mass education, education of women, rural areas, 
scheduled castes and tribes. At the point of fixing 
quantitative targets, proportionate expansion of all 
sectors is provided for. At the point of actual схеси- 
tion, highest achievements are all in the field of urban 
education, secondary and college education, men's 
education, upper caste education and so on. The 
policy-wise "priority" sectors, including adult literacy, 
fall much behind target. 

As we have earlier argued, this is in line with a 
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' consequence of, arid a reinforcer of the pattern of dis- 
‘tribution of political and economic power. The 
historical imperative for mass education for an indus- 
trial system does riot operate powerfully in our case 
as the industrial айа even the whóle monetised sectors 
of our economy represent a small part thereof. It 
- is the intervention of the political system which pro- 


` 1 motes’ education beyond its economically urgent | } 1 
- chers would form a fractional increment over the exis- 


. proportions and magnitude. M Е.А 
` бо, while looking for changed balance of politi- 
‘cal forces, let us identify at a technical level, the cru- 
. cial mass education sectors.and related policy. It 
‘seems - and the'bias against this proposal is - as noted 
· by Myrdal who is criticisabl eonother counts (see my 
‘review article “Planning and Educational Develop- 
. ment," Indian Educational Review, New Delhi, 1970) 


but not on.this—essentially an upper-class prejudice ` 


‘against mass education—adult literacy and education, 
particularly now that parts of the rural economy. are 
looking up, needs much more emphasis as a sure and 
economical means of mass education relevant to agri- 

. cultural and industrial production. The application 
of a very substantial proportion of any increased 

educational resources and the change of the balance 


' * of resources in the direction of mass elementary e u- 


7 cation at the adult as well infant stages is called for. 
` A corollary would be the development of adult higher 
. education, on-the-job promotion and learning prac- 
tices in industry on a much miore substantial scale. 


· Educational Technology 


А third question which has received little consi- 
deration is the change of educational technology. 
A typical class of one teacher to 30 or 50 students 
using text-books is the prototype of educational work. 
However, programmed, learning can  systematise 
learning considerably in many of its cognitive aspects 
and increase average class size or pupil-teacher ratio. 
Its requirements would be some highly professionalised 


man-power of programmers which would substitute , 
for any very great improvement on the present formal , 


- educational-intellectual competence of the teacher. 
: This reform appears totally consistent with our labour- 
" surplus-and-capital-short economy. The use of TV 
and radio call for a much higher capital equipment 
in terms of transmission arrangements as well as re- 
1 ceiving sets. But they are likely to be effective in 
certain domains of learning for example, informa- 


tional, attitudinal, etc even more than the teacher. ` 


Team teaching can reduce the number of highly trained 
and competent teachers réquired for the system while 


using a large number of auxiliaries and para-edu- ` 


cational personnel. All these proposals, as also the 
‚ earlier stress on productive work as medium of edu- 
cation, change the structure of the teaching profession 
~ and alter its self-image, roles and material and power 
positions. The teaching profession has, therefore, 
to be carried along in such changes of educational. 
technology as we may visualise. But. it is obvious 
that rapid technical change bas to be carried out in 
education if, within the resources constraints that 


“exist, much larger educational outcomes are sought 


to be achieved. à 
' While saying this, it must be restated that essen- 
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tially, education is a labour-intensive industry. In 


poor countries like ours, teachers' salaries amount - 


to as much as 90 per cent of the costs. Seen in real 
terms, the position is that idle children and idle adults 
who are eating and dressing in some form any way 
merely. have to be brought together in order to bring 
about education. The additional building and equip- 
ment, added food and clothes for children and tea- 


ting outlay on these individuals and could be met 
out of the product of their educational work as defined 


in this article. The organisation of a universal. sys- 
` tem of education should, therefore, not confront any 


fundamental economic obstacle provided that the 


‘major component remains human labour, and the 


crucial material technical elements are provided. 
Managerial Problem ` 


The problem, therefore, is essentially, political 


and managerial. The managerial questions involved ` 


are of two or three different types." ‘First, there is the 
question of centralisation and local initiative in edu- 
cational content and methods. The involvemenf 
with production calls for considerable diversification 
of sequence and choice of curriculum while requiring 
some centralised discipline of labour and in respect 
of the final educational product. The introduction 
of new educational technologies would tend to cen- 
tralisation in respect of fundamental cognitive 
(knowledge) elements through programmes, texts, 
The level of enthusiasm and involvement on the 
part of the teacher which our suggestions would re- 
quire, suggest that the teacher feel considerably in- 
volved in decision-making. 

Secondly, the concerting of these apparently con- 
flcting requirements is not impossible but does re- 
quire a very much better human input into educational 
management than is at present the case. The processes 
of training and recruitment for Central and State edu- 
cation departments and the types of qualities empha- 
sised in them andthestatus of the educational services 
would require radical change in fhe directions of 
(а) higher ability, (b) broader social commitment, 
and (c) liberation from the secretariat bureaucracy. 
Another major direction of change appears to be an 
effort to.seek educational redress and. decision-making 
at the local and State levels rather than always look 
for a Central fiat. 

A third matter is regarding the form of the uni- 
versity or even the secondary level examining board. 
On a balance of considerations, I am inclined to sug- 
gest that the centralised examination 1 
brake on social as well as educational change. For 
a decade or so at léast, if not permanently, we re- 
quire to move, towards (a) an erican-type situa- 


' tion in which each college and. school grants its own 


diploma, and (b) the abolition of external examina- 
tions in their present form. There are hazards and 
difficulties here and this is a course of action which 
I recommend only if we choose to reorient secondary 
and college education in the directions emphasised in 
this. article. This can. consistitutionally be done 
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EDUCATION ; 


Need 
for | 


Ме 
Perspective 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


Tu thought uppermost in the minds of citizens 
of all the underdeveloped countries of the world 


today is the need to accelerate economic and social - 


development within the shortest possible span of 
time. It implies an improvement in the standard 
of living of the masses, not only by raising national 
income, but also by its better and more equitable 
distribution. 

_ There is a fair degree of unanimity among econo- 
mists about the contention that a majority of the 
underdeveloped countries have already reached the 
stage of “take-off "and hence what is needed now is 
to accelerate and intensify that process. Com- 
prehensive and painstaking research on the problems 
of economic development in these countries, organised 
under the auspices of the United Nations and other 
international agencies have made interesting revela- 
tions leading to a number of conclusions pertaining 
to the problem. Probably, the most important 
among them is the need for a new perspective, a 
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world-wide perspective, on the role of education 


-and training as a prerequisite for growth. As Mrs 


Alva Myrdal rightly points out: “The paramount 
role for achieving any kind of development—and 
most definitely any development great enough to be 
judged beneficial to our whole world of the future— 
belongs to education." (The Power of Education, 
‘Education in World Perspective’ p 121) 

Viewed in this light the term education implies, 
“апу systematic influencing" of people's knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which will equip them for the 
assumption of certain ultra-utilitarian tasks and res- 
ponsibilities. Some of them are the creation of the 
will and the capacity of people to live as world citi- 
zens instead of falling а prey to narrow nationalist 
sentiments and to avoid self-annihilation in the world 
characterised as it is by an immense amount of 
material benefits and menaces, infinite technological 
complexities which may bring to naught all that have 
been achieved s far. Inother words, education 


- should be looked upon not merely as a means, but 


as an end. in itself, not merely as a passport to self- 
aggrandisement, but as a vehicle to retain the capacity 
for creativity, that sublime quality to explore the 
new and the unknown. 

The prosperity of the West must be attributed to 
the singular role played by education in promoting 
economic growth. To quote Benjamin Disraeli, 
the eminent British Prime Minister: “Upon the educa- 
tion of the people of this country, the fate of the 
country depends." These prophetic words apply 
as much to Britain and other advanced nations of 
Europe, as to India and other under developed nations 
of Asia as well as those of Africa and Latin America. 
Take Japan, for instance. Japan stands out boldly 
as the model for other Asian nations to emulate and 
derive inspiration from. The material prosperity 
and cultural superiority of that country have been 
the direct outcome of her high level of literacy which 
Stands well over 90 per cent. USSR, too, is no 
exception. Soon after tbe Revolution of 1917, 
Lenin launched an ambitious scheme of education to 
prepare the masses for the tremendous tasks of national 
economic reconstruction. The slogan he coined 
was: “Down with Illiteracy”. No wonder, in the 
race for world superiority with the United States, it 


-is this educational equipment that stands the country 


in good stead. Soviet miracles in the field of science 
and technology would have been impossible but for 
the cultural and educational background built up 
over the years. 

In contrast to this, there is the staggering picture 
of educational backwardness of Latin American 
countries. In Latin America, 15 million children, 
that is, about half the school-age population, lack 
Schools, and there are 48 million adult illiterates. 
If the present trends in education and population 
growth persist, the problem of illiteracy will worsen, 
and by the turn of the century, about one-fourth 
or even third of the adult population would be illite- 
rate. The: recent tendency is for school-enrolment 
to lag behind the pace of industrial production. This 
gap may act as a serious impediment to industrial 
progress. It may tell upon the availability of skilled 
personnel. Brazil, to cite an example, has already 
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а 20 per cent deficit їп the supply-of industrial techni- 
cians. 

Ја India contrary fo the:general impression, the 
growth of literacy bas ‘not been satisfactory. Bet- 
ween 1961 and 1969, there has been а 9 per cent 


growth of literacy which now stands at 33-per.cent. . 


. At present owing їо е shortage of resources, many 
_ of the State Governments,find it difficult to cope with 
the rush for higher ‘education. During 1959-60, 
total-enrolment-for higher-education, under-graduate 

~and post-graduate classes in "universities; colleges 
and technical institutions, was .9,97,137 «while in 
1969 it:reached 27,76,956. Тһе University Grants 


of 10 to :12-per cent per annum. 
: Human Resources 
- It may, however, be legitimately asked "whether 
human resources should be given:so much importance 


as:a factor in economic development. What about 
the .other :pre-requisites of development such as 


natural:resources and physical capital? "The.answer ` 


is not-farto.seek. It:has already been demonstrated 
by experience that in the present stage of technology, 
natural resources are mot а’ determining factor in 
development. The «usual examples that may be 
. cited-are Switzerland, Holland, Denmark and Nor- 
. way "where development has been made possible 
despite the paucity-of natutal-resources. Experience 
shows that there is generally:no direct relation bet- 
ween the level of investment and economic develop- 
ment. -Venezuela, for instance, is a country where 
thereare large investments, butitlags in development. 
7 Hence, the human factor has a:relevance of its own 
inthe process of-growth. In.order to make full use 
of.capital investment, there is need for qualified mana- 
gerial and.engineering personnel in addition to skilled 


labour force for.its proper selection, operation and: 


maintenance. 


In short, the ‘human element is not only the aim 


of economic.activity but the most important factor 
in -determining the level and сотроѕійоп of the 
corresponding:investment. No investment, it is said, 
is as productive as investment in education and 


training. Lord Butler, the Chancellor of two uni-; 


versities in:Britain, while delivering.the Azad :Memo- 
rial Lectures -in New Delhi recently, stated that һе 
` key to-progress in all countries lay in-the expansion 
of education rather than im industrialisation. In 


the- absence of a new system of education quite in. 


keeping with the.changed. set of values -of the-world, 
the:people will be.deprived of the sense of rationa- 
lity and-the-power:to.make- the right choice at the 
right time. In Britain,:the'big leap‘forward achieved 
in the fiéld ofeducationinrecent years has made higher 
education:cheaper and.it 18-по longer the exclusive 
privilege.of:the elite. : 

‘Coming to brass tacks, we have to devise a detailed 
scheme of education:and a well-planned -strategy ‘to 
implement it. To begin "with, every government 


must initiate stringent fiscal reforms іо increase 


public ‘revenues арй .change the pattern of public 
expenditure, put a.ceiling on unnecessary military 
spending, апа cry a-halt to all sorts.of ostentatious 
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projects so that the valuable resources may be divert- 
ed towards health and education. Secondly, there . 
must be a thorough revision of educational curricula 
at all levels making them growth-oriented and need 


* based, and also modernise all the existing institutions. 


The phenomenon of unemployment among graduate 
engineers in India is the direct outcome of a mis- 
guided education policy, which needs. a complete 
reversal. In some countries, the entire system of 
education needs a thorough overhauling—unification 
of its technical and social aspects as well as demo- 
cratisation of its entiré structure. The defects of the 


tn : ‚ education system that bave to be rectified pertain to 
Commission has:estimated that it -will register a rise ` 


the pattern of its financing, teaching order and teach- 
ing methods so as to bring them in tüne "with the 
existing socio-economic ordér. The teachers too 
must develop certain new perspectives in order to 
adopt themselves to the changing demands of.educa- 
tional standards and concepts. | 
Lending his firm support to a complete trans- , 
formation of the present education system in India, 
Dr Malcolm Adiseshaiah, the Deputy Director 
General of the UNESCO, condemns what ‘he .calls, 
“anti-intellectualism” in the Indian universities. He 
characterises the teaching methods as “one-way ex- 
cathedra —pontificals" ` and ] 
as а "method of cramming”. The examination ` 
system, -according to him, is “a call to resourceful 
deception or the display of artificial cleverness” апа 
not a real test of the students’ intelligence or depth 
of knowledge.. Hardly any attempt is made to adapt 
the education system to the changing social order with 
the result that the teachers and students feel as if 
they were plodding along what V.S. Naipaul calls,. 
"the area of darkness". Gunnar Myrdal too falls. 
in with the same idea when he attributes the present 
phase of stndent indiscipline to *the ills within the 


system of education" and he fervently pleads for its 


t 


change. : 
Chicken-and-egg Theme 


While formulating a strategy for the reform of the 
education system, a number of issues needs to be 
settled. At the very outset, a.decision has to be 
taken as'to what extent should educational resources 
be used to create a technical elite.rather.than to re- 
duce illiteracy.. This is, in fact, a case of chicken- 
and-egg theme. In many of the backward countries 
the need for more competent, technicians, public 
administrators, educatioriists and: managers is greater 
than that of using the resources to reduce illiteracy. 
Atthe same time, it is necessary to create an effective 
consciousness .of economic backwardness among 
the people so that they may contribute their share.in 
nation-building activities. ў А 

„Another issue to be settled is whether the- under- - 
developed countries should send people.to other 
countries for training or they should get the services 
of.specidlists from abroad. This question has to ' 
be decided upon with reference to the relative costs 
of the two processes as well as the type of training 
under .consideration. : | 

‚ Thirdly, there is the need for striking a relation 
between the training .of:technical personnel’ and'the 
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learning techniques. . 


local demand for-their services. This aspect is sel- 
dom examined and a precise solution rarely obtained. 
More often than not, foreign-trained personnel are 
hardly absorbed at home and the result is that in 
many of the underdeveloped. countries there is what 
is called *brain-drain". Closely allied to this is the 
problem of fixing the critcria for the selection of 


personnel for training. Normally, preference should 


Zo to university teachers who occupy responsible 
and vantage positions at home and who are certain 
to continue in their previous jobs upon their return. 
They are the best people to do effective dissemination 
of their new ideas and knowledge. 

Equally important is the problem of the paucity of 
adequate technical books and other teaching 
materials in educational institutions. Effective 
steps should be taken to translate and publish 
rare and useful foreign books and to make them 
available. to the students and teachers at 
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only by cach separately. But, in practice, any such 
decision requires to be under-taken nationally or in 
a substantial part of the country. The reform pro- 
posed has, thercfore, again certain political precondi- 
tions. 

. A final point relates to machanisms and processes 
- of educational policy formulation. An exercise 
such as the present article has been, will, of necessity, 
be based on individual skills and preferences. What 
the nation needs and does not have notwithstanding 
the Central Advisory Board of Education and the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, Central Ministry or units of the Planning 
Commission, is a National Educational Policy Plan- 
ning Machinery rather on the pattern of Committee 
. on Science and Technology or a National Science 

Council. The skills of scientists, social scientists, 

people's representatives and pedagogues require to 

continually assess and reassess (a) the demographic 
and economic situation, (5) the advances in educatio- 
-nal techniques and in knowledge generally, for deve- 
loping perspectives of educational development. Such 

a group (and groups at State levcls) could have whole- 

time technically competent staff as well as part-time 

and consulting colleagues. 
It will be noticed the article represents in many 
ways a reformulation of some basic ideas spelt out 


first in the late thirties and early forties һу our national . 


and democratic movement. I like to reaffirm that 
this is conscious and deliberate but not dogmati- 
cally founded. The reexamination of the Indian 
circumstance in the Seventies and beyond adds much 
new technology and social-political perspective, but 
does not basically alter some of our early instincti- 
vely arrived at positions. 
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subsidised rates. 

In conclusion it must be stated that unless im- 
mediate measures are taken on the above lines, 
“the gap in knowledge” between the under-developed 
countries and industrialised countries can never be 
bridged. Worse still, this gap may further widen the 
discrepancy in production and income between them. 
The responsibility in this matter is both national 
and international. At the national level, all those 
institutions and practices that act as deterrents to 
growth must be done away with while at the inter- 
national level educationists and intellectuals of all 
advanced countries must persuade their own govern- 
ments to take the initiative in aiding and assisting the 
underdeveloped countries. The crusade against il- 
literacy must be waged on the basis of a united front 
of national and international leaders lest the ideal 
of education for growth nay, growth itself, should 
remain elusive for good. 
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Action 
against 
Secessionists 


Kh. GHULAM 
MOHAMMAD 


"Tes action against the Plebiscite 

Front, aimed at stamping out 
the secessionist challenge, is a 
logical ontcome of the disruptive 
and anti-national activities of the 
party whose awoved objective was 
to tear asunder the bonds that 
link Kashmir with the rest of the 
country. 

Tbe policy of containment of 
this challenge initiated in 1964 
after the takeover of the Govern- 
ment by the Chief Minister G.M. 
Sadiq—despite the past evidence 
of complicity of the Front leaders 
inthe anti-Indian designs of Pakis- 
tan—was never meant as un- 
bridled licence for deepening 
and widening the sweep of seces- 
sionist challenge in the State. 

What was expected was that 
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the leaders of the Plebiscite Front, 


including Sheikh Abdullah, would 
ponder over the realities of the 
day and adjust their sights to the 
hard facts of history and contri- 
bute their energy to the achieve- 
ment of the positive goals now 
that the State was firmly set on 
the course of stability and pros- 
perity. 

That this hope has been belied 
should not be attributed to any 
inadequacies of this policy. It 
only provides a pointer to the 


: fact that the secessionist leaders 


may have totally lost the capacity 
to readjust their role to the re- 
quirements of the mainstream of 
national life, which has today 
entered a crucial battle for the 
achievement of the national goals 
which inspired the freedom move- 
ment in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. І 

Ап objective analysis of the 
string of activities of the Plebi- 
scite Front leaders, right from the 
day they were assured freedom 
as part of fresh wind that began 
to blow throughout the State in 
1964, wonld easily provide un- 
assailable evidence that the Front 
leaders were in the forefront of 
sabotaging the new liberalisation 
policy rather than stablising and 
strengthening it. Even a сш- 
sory glance on the balance-sheet 
of Front activities and policies 
would show that its leaders were 
more keen to utilise these to whip 
up an atmosphere of uncertainity 
and bellicosity in the State. Take, 
for instance, the notorious Tarki- 
mawalat campaign, reminiscent 
of Nazi style mass hysteria and 
provocation against political op- 
ponents, launched with the bles- 
sings of Mirza Afzal Beg in early 
1965 on the eve of secessionist 
leaders' departure on the holy 
pilgrimage to Месса. 

That the liberalisation policy 
withstood this challenge and did 
not yield to secessionist provoca- 
tion should be attributed to the 
confidence reposed by the State 
Government leaders in the innate 
efficacy ofthis policy. This policy 
despite the bellicosity of the Front 
leaders, was intended to uphold 
the same freedoms in the State as 
were available in rest of the 
country. 

The action taken against the 
Front workers and its leaders, 


including Sheikh Abdullah, in. 
the wake of Tarki-mawalat cam- 
paign and on the eve of Pak 
agression in August 1965 was 
meant to make it clear that as far 


, аз secession was concerned, the 


liberalisation policy did not mean 
throwing doors open to mischief. 
The action laid down the limits 
within which even the secession- 
ists must learn to live and change 
in the interests of the people and 
the country. 

In the post-1965 period, when: 


.the nation rose to one man to 


demonstrate its iron resolve to 
rebuff Pakistani agression, which 
began with massive armed in- 
filtration, one expected that the 
secessionist leaders had convinc- 
ed themselves that the country 
was no longer prepared to yield 
to Pakistan's claims on Kash- 
mir, much less tolerate any move 
within the country aimed at 
loosening the indissoluble links 
binding Kashmir with rest of the 
country. It was with this hope 
that Sheikh Abdullah and the 
Front leaders were again per- 
mitted full freedom even though 
the detractors of the libera- 
lisation policy questioned the 
decision for their own partisan 
ends. 

Faced with the new realities, 
for some time the Plebiscite Front 
leaders continued to grope in the 
dark, while disenchantment began 
fast spreading amongst their fol- 
lowers regarding the feasibility 
of the reckless course mapped out 
by these leaders. This became 
evident as the monolith of seces- 
sionist camp began 'to tear as- 
under and internecine quarrels 
marked the existence of its different 
constituents, 

A. sizable and influential sec- 
tion of the Plebiscite Front staged . 
an open revolt againstthe Front 
chief's negative policies and dec- 
lared its adherence to the Consti- 
tution of the country and advocat- 
ed end of the boycott of elections 
as ordained by Mirza Afzal Beg. 
The crisis in the party over the 
election issue culminated in the 
parting of ways between the fac- 
tion led by the Front chief, who 
continued to harp on the theme 
of plebiscite being the panacea 
of all his ills, and. those who defied 
the dominant leadership and parti- 
cipated in the General Elections ' 
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Mirza Beg, instead of admit- 
ting the futility of his extremist 
course, continued to feed his 
gullible followers with the twist- 
ed logic which promised no 
deliverance from the endless and 
fruitless search for plebiscite. Not 
only did he continue on a den- 
unciatory note viciously attack- 
ing the nationalist forces in the 
State, but also those elements 
‘within his party who had begun 
to show a positive response to 
the realities of the situation and 
joined the mainstream of the 
national life. 

The Plebiscite Front chief 
touched the ludicrous limits when 
he confidently assured his dwin- 
dling following that those who 
had exercised their franchise 
would “grow hair and loose their 
human face”. 

As the impact of new realities 
began to tell on the morale of the 
Front followers and people be- 
gan to question the futility of the 
course adopted by Sheikh Abdul. 
lah and his lieutenants, the dilem- 
ma facing the Front forced a 
reappraisal of boycott policy ad- 
vocated by Mirza Afzal Beg. 
As part of this rethinking, Plebi- 
Scite Front appeared to chart for 
itself a new course with a decision 
on ending the boycott of the 
elections. 

What was "down right trea- 
chery" till yesterday was over- 
night christened as the “sacred 
crusade” destined to open the 
way for the achievement of so 
called self-determination. Sheikh 
Abdullah, on the other hand, 
initiated what he described as 
a decision by concensus on the 
“future of Kashmir". These 
trends in the thinking of the 
secessionist leaders were welcom- 
ed generally even though strong 
reservations persisted on the capa- 
city of the Front leaders to abon- 
don the negative course. 


Agonizing Phase 


What followed was an agoni- 
zing phase of dialogue and con- 
ventionsin which even some na- 
tionalist elements participated in 
the hope that Sheikh Abdullah 
would see his new role as valuable 

` figure in the resurgence of national 
life.. 
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It was in this context that the 
State People's Convention spon- 
sored by Sheikh Abdullah was 
allowed to have its deliberations 
in complete freedom. The results 
of this convention, which was 
attended by almost all the des- 
parate secessionist groups in- 
cluding the Plebiscite Front, un- 
nerved Pakistan and tbe Front 
leaders whenit became known that 
the votaries of State's accession 
and merger with Pakistan had 
found not more than two to 
three supporters amongst more 
than two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates who participated in the 
Convention. 

The isolation of the Front 
leaders should have convinced 
them that the political spectrum 
in the State was not ready to 
accommodate their extremist 
course, But the Front chief and 
his misguided lieutenants could 
hardly displease their Pakistani 
mentors. Instead of yielding to 
the verdict of the majority with- 
in their own camp, the Front 
leaders- renewed their crusade 
against those who sought to 
steer clear of the rockless course. 


Pro-Pakistan Viewpoint 


This became clear at the 
next session of the Sheikh Abdul- 
lah sponsored People's Conven- 
tion which met last summer in 
Srinagar, where Mirza Atzal Beg 
arrayed himself against those 
upholding secular approach to 
politics in favour of Pakistani 
viewpoint which was voiced by 
the minority in the Convention. 
What was more revealing was the 
Front Chief's declaration in his 
paper setting out the aims of 
his party which not only went 
counter to the spirit of the Con- 
vention, but also envisaged a 
dangerous course aimed at dis- 
rupting the stability of the State. 

Even Sheikh Abdullah found 
the antics of his lieutenant rather 
embarrassing when he openly 
disassociated from Mirza’s sup- 
port to Pakistani viewpoint at 
the Convention. 

While the Sheikh’s attitude 
roused fresh hopes about his 
desire to contain the mischief 
potential in his own camp, as 
represented by Mirza Afzal Beg, 
the machinations of Plebiscite 


Front extremists headed by Beg, 
at further the enmeshing Sheikh 
in their disruptive game, roused 
considerable concern amongst 
those who fondly expected that 
the Convention experiment would 
usher in a phase of realism in the 
waywardness of the Sheikh. 
The post-Convention period, 
however, belied the hopes that 
Sheikh Abdullah was in a posi- 
tion to shake off Mirza Beg’s 
hold and restore to himself a 


· positive and responsible role in 


the complex situation facing this 
border Statc. 

While disturbing reports about 
increasing Pakistani hold on the 
affairs of the Front began to pile 
up, ‘the fears that the Sheikh 
would be roped in to turn the 
People’s Convention into an organ 
of foreign interventionary pres- 
sures, found confirmation when 
he decided to recast the Steering 
body of the Convention by 
bringing in old toadies and not- 
orious pro-Pakistani extremists 
in a bid to tilt the balance against 
the moderates. 

The meaning of this change 
was soon clear when the Com- 
mittee later met in Srinagar to 
pin-point the “solution of the 
Kashmir issue". Discarding the 
consensus formula, the Front 
participants in the Steering body 
with the blessings of Sheikh 
brought forward the notorious 
“Independent Kashmir" plan. 
Even the moderates in the Steer- 
ing Committee were shocked at 
this volte-face of the Front ex- 
tremists and in separate com- 
munications to the Sheikh asked 
him to mend the wrong done to 
the labours of the Committee. 
But this appeal went unheeded, 


Treacherous Logic 


With the decks cleared for 
seizing the control of the People’s 
Convention, the Front leaders 
began moving in another direction 
—this time through participation 
in the elections. Mirza Afzal 
Beg with the aid of the logic of 
treachery explained to his fol- 
lowers that their participation 
in elections was conditional to 
achievement of the right of self- 
determination and secession, 
which could be achieged by snap- 
ping Article 370 of the Indian 
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Constitution, which, in his opin- 
ion, determined the accession of 
Jammu and Kashmir to India-as 
temporary. 

His more zealous lieutenants 
went a step further promising 
their supporters that once they 
were in control of the Assembly, 
they would straightaway enter in- 
to negotiations with the puppet 
regime in the Pak-held area. 

It was in this context that 
Prime Minister, Smt Indira Gan- 
‘dhi, during her visit to Srinagar 
in. summer last year, publicly 
declared at a mammoth meeting 
of the citizens that Sheikh Abdul- 
lah and Mirza Afzal Beg could not 
efface the facts of  history— 
that accession of the State to 
India was an accomplished fact 
which no power conld challenge. 
Smt Gandhi's declaration came 
in the wake of a reappraisal cf 
. the policy of containment of the 
Plebiscite Front; a process which 
_in the past had been undertaken а 
number of times as the Front 
leaders went through their zig 
zag but tortuous course. 


Bigger Game | 


‚ But instead of reading in the 
Prime ministers declaration a 
clear warning that the State 
Government could not go any 
farther in accommodating their 
, misplaced claims, the Frontleaders 
reacted. with threatening postures. 
Their resolve that election 
participation was merely a cover 
for engineering trouble as part of 
à bigger game emanating from 
- Pakistan became obvious when 
the Front leaders embarked on 
a militant campaign throughont 
the Valley and the sensitive Doda- 
Kishtwar area, threatening all 


those who failed to the their line. - 


The bellicose language of their 
speeches, especially in relation 
to the description of nationalist 
leaders and parties in the State 
. would shame every democrat. 
_ Speaking at Sopore as recently 
as on December 28,1970, Mirza 
Afzel Beg said: “India stood in 
Kashmir on the basis of her 
armed might and she had до 
mandate of the people... Kash- 
miris were placed іп a miserable 
condition. The Cease-fire Line 
had divided them and this can- 
not be tolerated for long... 
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India and her representatives in 
Kashmir stood on the strength 
of black. laws. Smt Gandhi 
should know that repression al- 
ways leads to rebellion....The 
Kashmir dispute could not be 
solved merely by harping on the 


theme that the State was an 


atcot ang of India.” 

Mirza went on to say: “There 
were many who said that Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was res- 
ponsible for the State’s accession 
to India but the facts were other- 
wise... It was Maharaja Нагі 


Singh who signed the instrument - 


of accession. Sheikh Moham- 
mad Abdullah happened ќо be 
there and he told India that two 
conditions should be attached. 
withthe accession-—firstly, that this 
accession was temporary and, 
secondly, that the wishes of the 


: people be ascertained to finalise 


accession When normalcy was 
restored.... 

"So far as I am concerned, 
I had made it clear that I was 
concerned. with Article 370 of the 
Indian Constitution... The Ple- 
biscite Front is determined to 
enter the legislature whatever 
the way we have to adopt. Once 
we got into ihe Legislature we 
would find ways and means of 
freeing the people." 


: Communal Demagogy 


Speaking at the same meeting, 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah said: 
"The people here have been 
fighting for the right of self- 
determination since long and our 
friendship for the Nehru family 
would not stand in our way 
to ‘achieve our national goal... 
If Smt Gandhi wants to rule 
by thc gun that is a different ques- 
tion. But if she  belicves in 
democracy the people should be 
given freedom to express them- 
selves.... 

"India has unleashed sup- 
pression on Kashmiris. What 
more can they do. The Plebiscite 
Front has decided. to expose the 
democracy of India апа the 
efforts of Indians to make Kash- 
mir a colony. We are concerned 
with the people of Kashmir for 
whom we have raised the slogan 
of right of self-determination as 
far back as 1931...” 

(The Sheikh went on to say: 


“India came to Kashmir to 
defend this right and promised 
us that once this right was achieved 
they would have no business here. 
...I shall not stop till the right’ of 
Kashmirisis achieved....Those who . 
have faith in the Quran cannot 
be swayed by false promises. 
Unfortunately some of my col- 
leagues were corrupted and now 
they were saying in and ош of 
season that Kashmir was an 
irrevocable part of India.” 


Appeal to Students 


Appealing to students parti- - 
cularly in this meeting Sheikh 
Abdullah said “....1 am passing 
through the last days of my 
life and the students are the 
future hope of the people. They 
should study the Quran and fol- 
low the dictates of the Plebiscite 
Front as it is the only party 
which has stood the test of the 
time. We have a right to live 
as a free and honourable people 
and have to change our destiny.... 

“Kashmiris are behaving like 
dead bodies which is against the 
teachings of the Quran which 
ordains that God Almighty will 
not change the destiny of people 
unless they themselves change it. 
Prophet Mohammad had only 313 
followers in the battle of Badder 
and he fought against heavy odds 
and won....” 

In their earlier speeches the 
Plebiscite Front leaders used 
religions appeals and threats, 
asking people not to help the 
State Government and its leaders 
who according to them, were 
“traitors. to the cause". 

It was in response to this 
gathering challenge and to put 
the issues in their proper pers- 
pective that Chief Minister G.M. 


‘Sadiq accompanied by Pradesh 


Congress President, Syed Mir 
Qasim, undertook a tonr of the 
entire Valley removing the mis- 
givings and fear songht to be 
spread. by Front leaders. The 
Chief Minister in his authori- 
tative declarations at the public 
meetings made it amply clear 
that the State Government would 
not hestitate to act, if the Plebi- 
scite Front did not end its nega- 
tive ways and desist from rousing 
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CLASH OF CONFLICTING. CONCEPTS | (Continued from page 14) 


of solving the vexed problems which have dogged 
the history of Pakistan despite the rumblings experi- 
enced during the past twenty-three years. Moreover, 
itis now made up of, mainly, two apparently diametri- 
cally opposite regional parties, returned. on entirely 
different sets of election platforms. 

The victory of the Awami League reflects the deter- 
mination of the East Pakistan people, to shape their 
own future, without the domineering influence of 
West Pakistan. The success of the Pakistan People's 
Party in West Pakistan, on the other hand, manifests 
the desire and. hope of the upper middle class and the 


ruling elite to maintain the country's unity on the- 


basis of Islam, albeit with a modified version as ex- 
pounded by Bhutto’s “Islamic Socialism", and thus 
to skirt the East Pakistan demand for fullfledged 
autonomy on the plea of having a strong Centre. 

In his Legal Framework Order, President Yahya 
Khan has also laid down two similar guidelines: 
(a) Pakistan is to be an Islamic republic, and (6) it 
is to be a federation with maximum provincial auto- 
nomy commensurate with a strong Centre. 

Analysis of the past deliberations and events 
being info focus the ambivalent characters of the 
social, political and economic issues behind the con- 
flicting wishes and desires of the people of the two 
regions. A country created’ on the basis of Islam, 
pledging justice and equality to all, has brought dis- 
parities in every aspect of life and resulted in the ex- 
ploitation of the majority by the minority. In pra- 
ctice, all the basic principles of Islam; by which the 
rulers swore, have been forn to pieces. The hopes of 
close harmony between the people of the two wings 
were belied. The sense of oneness never took its 
root in the hearts of the Pakistanis. f 

Extremely poor economic conditions had, however, 
not been able to overpower the popular desire to live 
under a democratic system which alone could 
ensure amelioration of their lots. But, unfor- 
tunately, when ever the people saw ray of hope, 
they were were thrown into utter confusion by 
the power-hungry military-bureaucratic elite since 
the death of M.A. Jinnah and particularly after the 
assassination of Liagat Ali Khan on October 16, 
1951. In 1953, the then Governor-General Ghulam 
Mohammed dismissed his Prime Minister Nazimuddin, 
who was a popular leader. Again,-on October 24, 
1954, Ghulam Mohammed shocked the people by 
dissolving the first Constituent Assembly. 

Ghulam Mohammed was succeeded by General 
Iskander Mirza who expounded a theory of “controlled 
democracy.” Iskander Mirza was subsequently 
thrown out of power in a bloodless coup by General 
Ayub Khan on October 7, 1958. 

During the period 1947-1958, Pakistan was 
administered mainly by two constitutions. The first, 
known as the “Interim Constitution”, was in accor- 
dance with the Government of India Act of 1935, 
as adopted under the Indian Independence Act, 1947. 
.The second. constitution, officially designated as the 
“late constitution", was adopted on March 23, 1956. 
It was the product of the labours of two Constituent 
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Assemblies for nine long years, and was in force till 
its aborgation by President Ayub Khan in 1958. 
After 44 months of authoritarian rule under Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan, Pakistan staged a comeback to the 
co-called civilian rule on June 8, 1962, when a new 
constitution was offered by Ayub Khan on the basis 
of what he claimed to be a “mandate” from the people 
in the indirect Presidential poll of 1960. 

The first Constituent Assembly, consisting of 69 
members, held its first session from August 10 to 14, 
1947, under the chairmanship of J.N. Mandal, a mem- 
ber of the Hindu community from East Pakistan. 
Its main task was to frame a constitution for Pakis- 
tan with the help of the representatives of mainly 
two parties—the Muslim League and the Congress 
Party. The strength of the Constituent Assembly 
was raised to 74 after the accession of the princely 
States of Bahawalpur, Khairpur and Baluchistan. 
The 59 member Muslim League group included 
middle-class people from East Pakistan and several 
big landlords and industrialists from West Pakistan. 
Among its important members were Liaqat Ali Khan, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, Mian Iftikharuddin, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and A.K.Fazlul Haq. 


Basic Principles 


The appointment of the Basic Principles Committee 
on March 12, 1949, was its most important act, besides 
setting up several other committees. The Basic 
Principles Committee had three sub-committees; 
(i) on federal and provincial constitutions and dis- 
tribution of powers, (ij) on franchise; and (ii) on 
judiciary. A special committee known as the Tali- 
maat-i-Islama, consisting of Islamic scholars, was 
also appointed. An interim report on September 
7, 1950, and a final report in December 1952, were 
submitted by the Basic Principles Committee, These 
Committees were appointed on the basis of a resolu- 
tion moved by the then Prime Minister Liaqat Ali 
Khan. The resolution on the “Aims and objectives 
of the Constitution”, was popularly known as the 
“Objectives Resolution”. The resolution began with 
the remark that Pakistan was to be an “Islamic State", 
and recognising the sovereignty of God declared that 
“God has delegated authority to the State of Pakistan 
through its people, and the State should exercise its 
power through the chosen representatives of the 
people”. The resolution also laid emphasis on the 
principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance 
and social justice as enunciated in Islam. 

The resolution, however, drew adverse comments 
from the orthodox Ulemas, members of the minority 
communities and socially committed politicians like 
Mian Iftikharuddin. While the Ulemas grudged the 
equal rights given to non-Muslims, the members of 
the minority communities expressed their apprehen- 
sion that the religious bias of the state might reduce 
the non-Muslims to “second-class citizens". Poli- 
tically conscious and progressive elements like Mian 
Iftikharuddin had, on the other hand, contended that 
the fight in Pakistan was not going to between Hindus 
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and Muslims but between Muslim and Hindu have- 
noté and Muslim and Hindu upper and middle-cla- 
sses. "The resolution attached too much significance 
to геі іоп and practically failed to suggest any re- 
medy for removing political апа social inequality. 
~ The trouble actually started with the disagree- 
ment on the interpretation of the Islamic state con- 
‘cept. While the Muslim League leaders whipped up 
religióus sentiments in order to achieve their hope 
nursed even. before independence of having a state 
based on Islam, they conveniently forgot to define or 
portray.the nature of future Pakistan, keeping pace 
with the changing concepts of religion in modern 
society. М.А. Jinnah himself left the task unfini- 
shed. But, according to available: reports, Jinnah 
' once said in a broadcast to the people of the United 
States in February 1948: “The Constitution of Pakis- 
tan has yet to be framed by the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly. I do not know what the ultimate shape 
of this constitution is going to be, but I am sure that 
it will be a democratic type, embodying the essential 
principles of Islam.... Islam and its idealism have 
taught us democracy, it has taught equality of man, 
justice and fairplay to everybody. We are inheritors 
of these glorious traditions and are fully alive. to our 
responsibilities and obligations as framers of the 
future constitution of Pakistan. | aoe 
“In any case, Pakistan is not going to be Theoc- 
ratic State to be ruled by priests with a divine mission. 
We have many non-Muslims, Hindus, Christians and 
Parsis, but they. are all Pakistanis. They will enjoy 
the same rights and privileges as any other citizens 
and will play their rightful part in the affairs of Pakis- 
tan.” - А : bd 
' The Ulemas, however, held contrary views and 
consistently tried to prove their vindictiveness, Some 
of them would be worth-mentioning here. Leaders, 
including the Zamat-i-Islami zealots Maulana Man- 
doodi, and others. were of the opinion that the non- 
Muslims in ап Islamic state of their concept, would 
have no voice in the making of laws, no right to admi- 
nister the law and. no. right to hold, public offices. 
The Talimaat-i-Islami, as mentioned, earlier, had 
even disfavoured giving the right of franchise to 
women, Muslim or non-Muslims. : 

The Ulemas’ concept of an Islamic state was that 
Quran and Sunnah are supreme and a board of Ulemas 
should have-the powers to declare any law ultra vires 
if it was repugnant to religion. They also advanced 
the argument that the constitution should not incor- 
porate any new ideas, and that the Islamic law: was 
all-embracing. — — . | 
` As against this, men like Sir Mohammed Iqbal, 
who is regarded, by the Pakistanis as the author of 
the idea of Pakistan, are on record that, while “Quiran 
is the ‘source of Islamic law, it is not a legal code." 

© The stand of;the Ulemas was thoroughly exposed 
by the analysis of Prime Minister Khawaja Nazimu- 
ddin, who said: “The principles enunciated had to be 
interpreted. in terms of democratic constitutional 
practice of the ‘twentieth. century...so that we could 
bring about a, synthesis not only of the- fundamental 
téachings of our faith and. е requirements of pro- 
gressive, democracy, but-also.:of. the requirements of 
the twentieth century arid, the,bestelements in our 
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own tradition and history." | 

The controversy temporarily ended with the de- 
claration and adoption of the 1956 Constitution de- 
claring Pakistan as an Islamic- Republic on March 
23, 1956. It pledged to. observe the principles of 
freedom, equality, tolerance and social: justice as 
enunciated by Islam. The directive principles states 
that “steps would be taken to enable the Muslims of 
Pakistan individually and collectivély to order their 
life in accordance with the Holy Quran and Sunnah”. 
Adequate provisions were also made to safeguard 
the interests of the non-Muslim minorities. 

* The most.salient feature of the 1956 Constitution 
was the provision that whether a law was repugnant 
to Islam or not, would be decided by the National 
Assembly. The National Assembly was thus. held 
supreme in matters of enactment of new laws which 
might be in the interest of the people. PE 

The first Constituent Assembly had also to conti- 
nuously grapple with the problem of federal structure 
of the country. This was a constant source of con- 
flict between the people of East and West Pakistan. 
The people of East Pakistan, in spite of their numerical 
superiority, remained inferior as compared to’ West 
Pakistanis in every respect. The demand for full 
autonomy took its root; in Pakistan as early as in 
1950. Ata provincial convention held in Dacea on 
November 4 and 5, 1950; the people.of East Pakistan 
demanded а republican form of government with two 
autonomous regional: governments for the eastern 
and, western units and one Central Parliament on the 
basis of population. That parliament was to have 
powers to deal with matters like foreign affairs, curr- 
ency and defence only. The movement for such an: 
autonomy, in spite of ruthless suppression; grew іш 
East Pakistan and till today there is not. even an iota 
of doubt in, the peoples’ mind about its success. 1 

The people once gave their verdict in 1954 when 
the Awami League and the United Front swept the 
poll in East Pakistan on the basis of a 21-point pro« 
gramme demanding full autonomy. The foices 
opposing ‘the full autonomy demand. were trounced 
both in’ 1954 elections and in the recent elections. 


Lahore Resolution 


The East Pakistanis still insist on the implementa: 
tion of the Lahore Resolution of the All-India Muslim 
League adopted in 1940. The resolution had demand: 
ed that “the areas in which. Muslims are numerically 
in a magority, as in North Western and Eastern 
zones of India should be grouped to constitute an, 
‘independent state’ in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign.” E 

The exponents of autonomy іп East Pakistan were 
not narrow апа. sectarian in there outlook, and de- 
mand similar status for the units in West Pakistan 
as well Their main contention was that the econo- 
my of the regions would continue to be exploited by 
the vested interests from West Pakistan resulting in 
the continuous impoverishment of the people unless 
complete autonomy was conceded. Needles to say, 
the present -condition of the East Pakistanis pro- 
voes beyond ‘doubt the correctness of their apprehen- 
sions. ‘The current average per capita income ‘of 
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the East Pakistan is Rs 98 per annum as against 
Rs 178 of the West Pakistanis. 
Deteriorating économic conditions of East Pakis- 
tan stiffened the attitude of the people there and 
` discriminatory policies of the West Pakistani rulers 
in matters of services added fuel to the fire. Every 
time they tried to quell the popular movement in 
East Pakistan.by ruthless means, it emerged stronger, 
embracing a still larger support to the movement 


- for autonomy. The events of 1954 elections and - 


popular upheaval against Ayub Khan’s oppresive 
policies are.clear evidence of it, 

The Basic Principles Committee report in 1950 
suggested a central legislature of two houses, giving 

.equal representation to all the units. The people 
of East Pakistan numbering more than half 
of the total population of Pakistan, had every reason 
to feel aggrieved at the denial of their due share in the 
proposed federal legislature. This is how the seeds 
of division were sown and the irony of it was that the 
majority feared suppression by the minority. 

The feelings of the East Pakistanis can be summed 

up from a report of Pakistan Observer of Dacca on 
October 1, 1950: “The citizens of Dacca, mostly 
East Bengalees, were rudely shocked when local dai- 
lies carried to them the full text of the Basic Principles 
Committee report with regard to the future consti- 
tntion of Pakistan. It came from all walks of life, 
high officials, professors, teachers, lawyers, students, 
medical men, police personnel, etc. "Their first re- 
action was that of bewilderment.” — 
.. Good sense, however, dawned. on the Government 
and if decided on November 21, 1950, to postpone 
the consideration of the report. The Constituent 
Assembly invited suggestions from the people and 
on the basis of these a second draft was proposed by 
the then Prime Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, on 
December 22, 1952. | 


Parity Principle 

The revised draft suggested, as on the previous 
occasion, a federal legislature comprising two houses 
of Parliament. The upper house or the House of 
Units was to consist of 120 members in which East 
Pakistan was given 60 seats, and the remaining 60 
were divided among all the provinces of West Pakis- 
tan. 

A Housé of People with a strength of 400 was 
suggested and East Pakistan was to elect 200 members 
'foit. Punjab was given 90 seats, followed by Sind— 
30; Baluchistan—five; Baluch States—five, NWFP— 
25; Tribal Provinces—17; Bahawalpur—13; Khair- 
pur—four; and Capital Federation—11. 

In a.way, the principle of parity was given due to 
consideration to assuage the feelings of the East 
Pakistanis. The objection of Punjab to such a for- 
mula clearly manifested іп. their desire to dominate 
over other provinces and proved the allegations of 
the Bast Pakistanis to be true in this regard. Those 
who raised objections, sidetracked the issue of re- 
presentation on population basis, and tried to take 
Shelter under the federal principles which, according 
to them, gave all the units, large or small, equal 
tepresentation. іп. the -upper -house asin the United 
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States. Strangely enough, the Speaker of the Pun- 
jab Legislative Assembly, Provincial Ministers and 
important politicians openly joined in a "holy alli- 
ance" to demand that representation in the lower 
House should be on the basis of population and in 
the upper House on the basis of equality of the Units 
and the two Houses should have equal powers. The 
leaders in NWFP, however, dissociated themselves 
from this group and favoured the draft proposals. 

The controversy continued till October 7, 1953, 
when the next Prime Minister, Mohammed АП, 
presented another revised. draft to the Constituent 
Assembly. The new formula suggested a House 
of Units of 50 with equal representation to all the 
Provinces and a House of People 300-strong. East 
Pakistan was given 165 seats and both the Houses 
were to have equal powers as demanded by the Pun- 
jabi leaders. 

The new formula gave more representation to 
West Pakistan in the House of Units. A new pro- 
vision was made in the formula for a joint session of 
the two Houses for the election of the Head of the 
State and passing of controversial matters to avoid 
mutual bickerings betweenthe two Wings of Pakistan. 
It was explained that any Government must enjoy 
the support of at least 30 per cent of the members 
of each zone to continue in office or pass any law. 


Backstage Intrigues 


The final draft adopted in the First Constituent 
Assembly on September 16, 1954, however, suggested 
a strong Centre with wide powers of handling defence, 
foreign affairs, currency and banking, foreign trade 
and several other subjects. The Provincial list in- 
cluded powers over subjects of law and order, health, 
education and local issues. There was a concurrent 
list with powers of enacting criminal law, civil pro- 
cedure, labour welfare, etc. . 

The trénds developing behind the scene started 
appearing on the stage by now. Power-hungry 
politicians were haunted by the fear of transfer of 
power to the representatives of the people and 
stepped up. their backstage intrigues. Factional 
strifes among the disorganised political parties streng- 
thened theanti-democratic forcesin the military ranks, 
and they started to strut about. Dissatisfied people 
in different Provinces, groaning under acutely bad 
economic conditions, were restive with no popular 
Government to meet their needs. All these together 
created an air of uncertainty which prompted ele- 
ments like the then Governor-General Ghulam 


‘Mohammed to rush in with anti-people measures in 


order to achieve their selfish aims and complicate 
the situation. On October 24, 1954, Ghulam Moha- 
mmed issued a proclamation declaring a state of 
emergency throughout Pakistan, asserting that the 
Constituent Assembly had lost confidence and there- 
fore could not function any more. 

_ The dissolution came at a time when the first 
Constituent Assembly, after seven years ofhard work, 
has made some progress in framing the county's 
first constitution. Political pundits started analy- 
sing the merits and demerits of the act, challenging 


. or upporting itslegality. But the process of highhan- 
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ded bureancraticactions had started inuch earlier which: 
forcea, the first Constituent Assembly to repeal ће. 


Public: and: Representative Office .(Disqualification) 


Act of September 20,1954. The "Act," known 'as - 


PRODA, had lost its purpose by its frequent misuse. 
Thé büreaucrats who had scant regard for democracy, 
used the Act to suit their purposes, and several! Minis- 
ters and Chief Ministers fell victims to it. The Act 
had to bé repealed by popular pressure. 
; Another enactment. was to divest the Governor- 
Generals :of their powers to dismiss his Ministers 
‘according to his whims and caprices. According to 
‘one school of thought, these two actions of the first 
Constituent’ Assembly had greatly influenced the 
action, “of. Ghulam Mohammed in dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly. But these moves took shape 
and were' executed according to what may Бе assumed 
as‘a well-planned conspiracy hatched by the top 
‘ruling hierachy to please one group or another. 

Whenever one group was denied its pound of flesh, 
the whole plan was'blasted and the most wicked 
‘elements took the situation in their command. 

_ The Presiuent of the Constituent Assembly, 
Maulavi Tarizuddin Khan, challenged the validity 
‘of the proclamation in the Sind Court. The court 
‘unanimously gave the verdict that the Governor- 
General had “no power of any kind to dissolve the 
Constituent Assembly." The Government, how- 
ever, refused to draw апу. lesson from the judgment 
and proceeded to the Federal Court. The Court 
‚бу a majority of four to one: on March 21, 1955, 
-overrüled the ruling the Sind Court and dismissed 


Tamizuddin Khan's appeal. ` In a bureaucratic set- 
up, the judges were expected to do no better as it 
was abundantly clear from the reported statement of 
the then Chief Justice Munir that “we are purposely 
not going into it, whether the Constituent Assembl 
was legally dissolved or not". me 
In another instance, however, the Federal Court 
acted differently. It declared the Ordinances issued 
by the new Governor-General ultra vires. The vali- . 
dity of the Ordinances issued by a Governor-General, 
who did not enjoy the confidence of the people; was 
challenged by one Usif Patel.: The Federal Court's 
judgment thus paved the way for Ghulam Mohammed 


to order elections for a new Constituent Assembly. 


| The. Governor-General ordered elections ќо a 
60-member “Constituent Convention". It was to 


be elected by the then existing Provincial Assembliés 


and was to be dissolved after six months. Out of 
the 60 members, East Pakistan was given a share of 
30, including seven reserved for non-Muslims, follo- 
wed by Punjab—16, NWFP—three, and Sind—four. 
The remaining seven ‘members were to be nominated 


Љу the Governor-General: 


A new proclamation was, however, issued within 
next few days raising the strength of the Constituent 
Convention to 80.° East Pakistan was allocated 40 
seats including, nine non-Muslims, as against 21 for 
Punjab, for NWEP, and five for Sind.- The 
Governor-General was to nominate 10 members 
from the rest of the areas in West Pakistan. ‘The 
Constituent Convention was scheduled to meet on 





May 10, 1955. (To be Cantinued) 


First Time in India: | 
‘SENSATIONAL EXPOSURE OF МАО TSE-TUNG , 


© МАМ, GOD OR SPHINX? . 


ASHOK KADATHASKOTTIYA 


Comments 


The author who has not revealed his real identity claims intimate knowledge about the 
happenings in China... The volume makes an interesting reading. It gives in detail the 
hitherto unknown facts of Mao Tse-tung’s character. (Nagpur Times, Nagpur, Ootober 4, 1970) 
The present study exposes the true character of Mao Tse-tung and his attitude which tallies with 
a totalitarian dictator rather than a democrat or socialist mass leader. (Pioneer, Lucknow, 


November 8, 1970)- 


It is the best book, the present reviewer has come across on Mao. What the author has to 
say on Mao are indeed sensational, as ‘the publishers claim, though much of the facts he has 


collected are already known to Sinologists. 


What gives the book its sensational value is the 


' new formulation and interpretation of available facts. (Mainstream, New Delhi, June 28, 1970) 
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` Price Rs 5 | 
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CAIRO LETTER 


Aswan 
High 
Dam 


SHAUKAT USMANI 


IF capitalism can boast of 
having achieved . more plan- 
ning and constructions with 
efficiency than feudal. economy of 
yore, then withoutexaggerationthe 
socialist reconstruction of human 
society in the twentieth century 
can rightly assert that it has sur- 
passed capitalism in all spheres of 
life. 

The simplest achievement of 
thesocialist economy and planning 
is the Aswan High Dam, a project 
which had frightened the World 
Bank that had refused to finance 
it. Eleven years ago, this Dam 
was planned by the Soviet engi- 
neers in cooperation with the 
Egyptian labour, and now it has 
been completed two years ahead 
of time. 
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On January 15 took place the 
opening ceremony of the Aswan 
High Dam. It was inaugurated 
by President Nikolai Podgorny 
of the USSR, in the company of 
UAR President Anwar El Sadat. 
The ceremony was well reported 
by the world press, as the largest 
team of TV, Radio and news 


‘correspondents were invited by 


the UAR and afforded the best 
opportunities and hospitality. 

The barest estimate of the 
increase in national income by 
the construction of this Huge 
Dam is officially given as 450 
million pounds since 1964. 

Just a week before the High 
Dam ceremony, the foreign press 
metinconference with the Minister 
of Power, Engineer Helmy El 
Said. The Minister took the 
press into confidence on various 
aspects of the Dam. 

One great benefit of this Dam 
is the conversion of several areas 
into basins of production. The 
land that produced only one crop 
a year now produces two to three. 
And a traveller from Cairo to 
Aswan finds nothing but green 
spread for miles and milestogether. 
One is amazed to see the conti- 
nuous fields of corn and maize as 
also sugarcane in astounding 
quantities. The value of the 
agricultural areas has shot from 
zero to 100 or fifty pounds per 
feddan (nearly per acre). 

Kima Fertiliser factory is one 
of the biggest in UAR. Till the 
Aswan. benefits accrued to it, that 
is, till 1962 its product value was 
about 8,177,000 pounds whereas 
the last year’s production was 
valued at 14,080,000 pounds. 

Agriculture has gained tre- 
mendously by the High Dam. 
The value of output has increased 
from 475,000,000 pounds in 1963 
to 688,300,000 pounds now. This 
makes an increase of 213,300,000 
pounds. 

The Minister of Power told 
the press that one of the benefits 
of the Dam is the addition of some 
600,000 feddans of arid land to 
the  ploughable land. As a 
result of this the crop areas have 
increased by 1,013,000 feddans. 

The artificial lake around the 
Dam, known as Lake Nasser, 
yields annually about 7,000 tons 
of fish apart from that available 
from other parts of the River 


Nile. Тһе. surface area of this 
lake is estimated at 6,000 square 
kilometres, And it is expected 
that the fish yield from the Nasser 
Lake alone would be 15,000 tons 
annually. 

Rice areas have also increased 
and the yield last year was 
2,000,000 tons. 

The Dam has paved the way 
for a better standardof living for 
the Egyptians. The population 
figure, according to the latest 
census, is 33,340,000. It is esti- 
mated by experts that by 1975 
the population will rise to 38 
millions. And because of the 
projects with the aid of the Dam, 
the country wonld be facing no 
food shortage at any stage now. 

In the press conference the 
Minister revealed that the Dam, 
had cost 320,000,000 pounds 
which included the expenditure 
on the Dam building, the power 
station and the cable lines. 
Auxiliary projects in the Dam 
involved 245,000,000 pounds. 
The Soviet loans amounted to 
113,000,000 pounds payable in 
instalments. 

To sum up: The work on 
Aswan High Dam was officially 
inaugurated on January 9, 1963. 
The project began to yield first 
economic benefits after the closure 
of the river channel, that is, at 
the beginning of filling the Nasser 
Lake in 1964, The occasional 
floods in the River Nile stopped 
from this time. The country 
faces no flood problem now 

In many cases there are now 
three harvests. This is faultlessly 


‚ true of maize, sugarcane and 


rice. Egypt exported rice worth 
52,728,000 pounds in 1968-69. 
The maize yield for the same 
period was 3,173,000 tons, 

The national income trom 
agriculture has rea. hed the peak 
mark of 688-3 million Egyotian 
pounds. This figure also is about 
the year 1968-69. The income in 
1959-60 was 450 pounds. 

The electricity gencrated by 
the High Dam power station 
since the commissioning of its 
first unit has now reached some 
7,000 million kwh which, spelt 
in terms of monetary gain, means 
the saving of about 2-25 mil- 
lion tons of fuel costing about 
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English 
Prose 
Style 


C. L. R. SASTRI 


“Though I have been haunted by the 
gnawing sense of guilt ever since that 
Christmas morning when I stole a 
chocolate elephant from the Christmas 
tree and let my parents think it was 
one of my younger brothers, 1 have 
always been willing to embezzle £10,000 
provided my victim was wealthy. On 
the other hand, my artistic conscience 
will never let me leave a sentence less 


. good than I know I can make it by 


taking trouble." —The late James Agate: 
Bad Manners. 


НЕ art of expression is -an art 
like any other. If anything, 
it is the greatest and the most 
arduous art of all. There are 
some well-defined courses of study 


. for the other arts. 


. Yet, with all these, surpri- 
singly few persons, strange as it 
may seem, are ever able to make 
а name for themselves. In re- 
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gard to style, however, there are 
no recognised text-books: the 
guiding hand is nowhere distin- 
ctly.seen. The writer has no- 
thing for it but to fall back, in the 
last’ resort, upon his own resour- 
ces, rich or poor as the case may 
be: and-to make his spoon, or 
spoil his horn, according to 
circumstances, 

The word, "style", connotes 
a way of writing. It touches, 
not the matter, but the manner, 
of a given piece of writing. It 
follows that the finest style is 
that. which has the finest manner. 
The thought, the internal content, 
alone is not sufficient. As Ana- 
tole France puts it succinctly: 
“Form is the Golden Vase where- 
in Thought, that fleeting essence, 
15 preserved to Posterity.” Не 
proceeds: “Woe betide him who 
despises Form, for a work endures 
by that alone." 

"This, in my view, requires 
not a little emphasising. Cer- 
tain reputed critics have laid it 
down as their considered opinion, 
as their unshakable conviction, 
that the manner is nothing so 
long as the matter is precious: 
that the idea is the chief thing: 
and that style, being only a kind 
of outward dressing, а sort of 
extraneous ornament, does not, 
and ought not, to appeal over- 
much to the serious student. 
One of my objects in penning 
this article is to expose the utter 
hollowness and absurdity -of this 
theory, 

Obscurity and Profundity: It 
is high time- people recognised 
that obscurity of expression does 
not necessarily connote profun- 
dity of thought. Every person 
that writes is permitted certain 
peculiarities of style to match 
the’ particular idiosyncracies of 
his mind. But it only stands to 
reason that he should not push 
these peculiarities beyond a more 
or less well-defined limit. 
arts enjoin upon their practi- 
‘tioners some amount of disci- 
pline, of self-restraint, and I do 
not see why, amongst, them all, 
writers alone should regard them- 
selves as being totally exempt 
from it. 

The function of literature, I 
make bold to suggest, is to enter- 
tain the redder, not to puzzle 
him. Nor is profound thought 
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any the worse for lucid expres- 
sion. If the expression is not 
lucid, one of two inferences fol- 
lows. Either the thought of 
which it is, ex hypothesi, the 
vehicle, is not so profound, is 
not so world-convulsing, as it 
feigns to be: or it is, as yet, not 
clear enough to the writer him- 
self. 

Let us not be taken in by 
such arrogant pretences. There 
has never yet been any thought 
that was incapable, in the right 
hands, of pellucid expression. 
As Herbert Paul, referring to 
Jonathan Swift, says, in his 
admirable'book, Men and Letters: 

“Until Swift became a luna- 
tic, his mind cut like a diamond 
through the hardest substances 
in its way. No sophistry ever 


` deceived him. There was no- 


thing he thought which he would 
not express. The pellucid sim- 
plicity of his style, both in prose 
and in verse, came of clear think- 
ing and sound reasoning, assist- 
ed by the habit of daily explana- 
tion to unlettered women. It 
is easy to understand him because 
he understood so easily himself.. 
A great deal of time is wasted 
by the ‘general reader’ in gues- 
sing at the meaning of authors 
who did not mean anything in 
particular. Uncertainty is the 
Sruitful parent of obscurity, and 
many people write obscurely in 
the hope that they will be thought 
profound. Like the subaltern 
who would not form his letters 
distinctly lest his correspon- 
dents should find out how he 
spelt, there is a class of writers 
who will not be plain lest the 
poverty of their thoughts should 
be exposed.” (my italics) 
Philosophy and Literature: In 
philosophy thought may be more 
important. Nay, it is more im- 
portant. But literature is ‘not 


philosophy. Literature may be 


many things: and, amongst these, 
may be philosophy also. ^ But, 
in the process of being taken 
unto its capacious bosom, they 
are. made to 

“suffer a sea -change 

Into something rich and 

strange"; 
and what emerges ultimately is 
literature, not and “i ог 
“ology”. Thought, indeed, need 
not be absent from literature. But 
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there it is more valuable for the 
garb in which it is presented 
than for itself. Literature con- 
sists of “what oft was thovght 
but neer so well express'd" 

Literature, in short, is of the 
word wordy. It is thovght plus 
style; and sometimes, been it is 
all style and ло thought—if, 
that is, anything written or spoken 
can be said to be completely devoid 
of -thovght. The silliest thing 
expressed well becomes literature; 
whereas the profoundest thirg 
spoiled in the telling remains 
outside literature’s porch. 

I am, of course, to be under- 
stood as speaking in general terms. 
There may, indeed, be circums- 
tances that palliate even the most 
atrocious writing imeg‘nable, 
Authors have been known to exist 
—as Balzac, for instance, who was 
not guilty, it would seem, of 
having written a single beauti- 
ful sentence in all his innumer- 
able books—who have written 
in a very turbid and unattractive 
style: yet they do stand high in 
the esteem of litterateurs. But, 
I plead, they are only exceptions, 
and, as such, cannot appreciably 
invalidate my argument. 

- Literature, then, by its very 
nature, by the very law of its 
being, deals rather with the out- 
side of things than with their 
inside. As George Moore puts 
it beautiful in his "Epistle to 
the Cymry”, included in his 
famous Confessions of a Young 
Man: . 

“The thought that sustains 
& book is but a small part of the 
book; a thought is but common 
property, but the words belong 
to the writer, and he cannot be 
. dispossessed of his verbal beauty 
any more than a sculptor and a 
painter can be robbed of their 
surfaces,” 

He goes on: “An idea is mine 
today, it is yours tomorrow, the 
day-after-tomorrow it belongs to 
the whole world; but a beautiful 
` sentence is always the property 
of him who made it.” 

The Simple and the Familiar: 
Coming now to, the practical 
part of it, of all kinds of style, 
the simple and the familiar is 
the most to be recommended, 
The simplicity relates not only 
to the leng'h of the sentences 
but also to the size of the indivi- 
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dual words. One cannot, to be 
sure, be always measuring one’s, 
sentences with a foot-rule, or 
we'ghing one’s words in a bal- 
ance. 

But the safe rule is to make 
the one as short and the other as 
light as is consistent with felicity 
of expression. If there is no 
variety and, further, if there is 
no imperceptible gradation from 
one sentence to another, the 
reading will not be smooth and 
there will, inevitably, be consi- 
derable jarring on one's ears. 

The writer must guard parti- 
cularly against such loose, care- 
less, and haphazard endings to 
his sentences or paragraphs. 
There are authors that end their 
Sentences or paragraphs abruptly 
—with a bang, asit were. There 
is no knowing where one train 
of thought:ceases and an entirely 
new one takes over. This is a 
grave failing m composition: and 
even some otherwise admirable 
writers not seldom fall a prey to 
it. The sentences, considered by 
themselves, may be striking 
enough, but the writing taken as 
a whole, the tout ensemble, in 
short, leaves much to be desired. 
A well-known instance is that of 
Emerson. 

Emerson’s sentences are, us- 
ually, extremely simple: though, 
itis only fair to admit, his thoughts 
are not. They are, as it happens, 
charged fully with matter. Emer- 
son, indeed, seems to have pro- 
fited immensely from the famous 
advice of Keats to Shelley to 
“load every rift with ore". He 
suffered, in other words, from 
an excess, from a repletion of 
ideas. We may say of his im- 
mersion in them what Chapman 
said of Marlowe’s (comparable) 
immersion in poetry: that “he 
stood up to the chin in the 
Pierian flood". 

This is all, no doubt, very well 
in its own way: but, unf rtuna- 
tely, when he came to the arrange- 
ment of those ideas he sometimes 
(as has been testified by quite 
a few commentators failed miser- 
ably. Of course, his method 
of piecing together his essays is— 
partly at least—responsible for 
this. He would, it appears, jot 
down stray thoughts of his in a 
notebook and, when engaged on 
his essay, bodily transfer them 


(or such of them as were apposite) 
to it. Naturally, his essays lack 
coherence. As Augustine Birrell 
pertinently observes: 

“For, let the comparison be 
made with whom vou like, the 
unparalleled non-sequaciousness 
of Emerson is as certain as is the 
Coregiositv of Corregio. You 
never know what he will be at. 
His sentences fall over in glit- 
tering cascades, beautiful and 
bright, andfor the moment refre- 
shing, but, after a very brief 
while, the mind, having nothing 
to do on its own account but to 
remain open and see what Emer- 
son sends it, grows first restive 
and then torpid. Admiration 
gives way to astonishment, asto 
nishment to bewilderment, and 
bewilderment to stupefaction.” 

My whole point is that, in 
such a style of writing, both 
the sentences and the ideas have 
an incorrigible habit of leaving 
ragged edges of themselves be- 
hind. They are not "rounded 
off” as they ought to be. They 
do not, so to speak, “cease 
upon the midnight with no pain", 
but go on and on, as it were, 
making rambling noises in our 
brains when they ought, by 
rights, to be comfortably asleep. 

Figures of Speech: Figures 
of speech are the bane of most 
writers of prose. Aristotle, we 
know, put a premium on metap- 
hor, elevating it almost to the 
level of a divine gift; and poetry, 
perhaps, becomes all the more 
poetical for it. But in that 
(as Dryden calls it) “other har- 
mony of prose", metaphor (or, 
for that matter, any figure of 
speech), is not such a prime neces- 
sity. May, it is often a posi- 
tive hindrance. 

Some of the most exquisite 
writers of prose have avoided 
metaphor as they would have 
done the devil. They have left 
it severely alone. Swift is a 
case in point. “Тһе rogue never 
hazards a metaphor", said John- 
son: and right he was поі to 
hazard it. What is good for 
poetry is not equally good for 
prose. “There is one glory of 
the sun and another of the moon”; 
and prose has its distinct glory, 
which, incidentally, is harder to 
be attained than the one apper- 
taining to poetry. 
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Expose of 
Fascist 


Revivalist 
Ideology 


SOCIOLOGY OF REVIVAL- 

ISM, K.K. Gangadharan; Kalam- 

гі оер, New Delhi; 1970; 
s 20. 


HE neofascist movement is 

perhaps the single most retro- 
active cultural front in India 
today. .The various political 
bodies like the Jana Sangh and 
the RSS, with their paramilitary 
support, are making a procrus- 
trean effort to reverse the diale- 
ctics. 

The title of the book; The 
Sociology of Revivalism, is mislea- 
. dingfor there isa lot of revivalism 
and very little of Sociology. Prof 
Gangadharan is not aware of 
Talcott Parson’s politics when he 
applies the Parsonian functional 
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prerequisites in his analysis of 
Indianization. 

The obsession with frictionless 
social relationships has compelled 
the Parsonian apologists to over- 
look the major factors of social 
change. 
gadharan might even find the 
progressive forces unsuitable in 
the light of the Parsonian analy- 
tic scheme, 

Giving the impression of a 
half-hearted sociologist, he juxta- 
poses terms like basis and super- 
structure withatypically American 
school of social change. Like- 
wise, he is more interested in social 
integration than in a radical social 
change. He does not stand out 
as a social scientist what with 


lines such as, “commonly shared: 


symbols like otem are unifying 
forces when any group feels 
strongly about them", which betray 
him as an archaic sociologist. 

As the title of the book would 
suggest, revivalism is its main 
theme and the blurb on the cover- 
jacket adds, “not just revivalism 
as such but Hindu revivalism". 
By studying the works of Golwal- 
ker and the manifesto and spe- 
eches of the leaders of the reviva- 
list parties; namely the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS, Prof 
Gangadharan reveals to us the 
amazing contradictions in them. 

But with a bit of luck Prof 
Gangadharan need not have stopp- 
ed just there, and could have 
gone on to show how contradic- 
tions are inherent and manifest 
even in the so-called Left bourge- 
oise forces in India today. Only 
sensational parties like Jana 


Sangh and the RSS are dumped : 


in the revivalist bedwagons and 
not the other parties who have 
indirectly contributed to the 
revivalist ideology. 

But I stand corrected. Those 
“others” are called reactionaries. 

‘However, the book has its 
interesting moments. To many 
it would come as a surprise to- 


know that beef eating was recom- ' 


mended and practised in the 
Upanishadas, those sacred scrip- 
tures (!), forlongevity and fertility. 
But to argue on the basis of 
myths is hardly scientific nor 


adequate for a sociological study . 


and this is perhaps the main flaw 
of this book. 


Rest assured, Prof Gan- 


In order to combat revivalism, 
the fatnousnees or it is perhaps 
better exposed in a ratrionalist 
medium, than by the digging up 
of scriptures. For myths are 
made to garb social change, so 
that they might carry the Sanction 
of tradition. But as is known to 
all modern sociologists, counter 
myths are made as well with equal 
efficacy. 

A negative aspect of this book 
deserves some attention. Not 
much has been said, if any at all, 
about how the Congress (this 
time under Gandhi—Nehru) gave 
cover to the politico-religtous 
fanatics. Srinivas had mention- 
edthat it was perhaps the policy 
of Gandhi which has led to ethnic 
division and cultural  chauvi- 
nism in India. 

The Professorhad ample scope 
to study further in this field with 
rich dividends, but he preferred 
the sentimentalist tradition that 
Gandhi could do no wrong. What 
Nehru-Gandhi really meant is 
considered, but not how their 
ideas affected the society. 

An expose outside the official 
version would have been illumi- 
nating but on the contrary, he 
writes “particularly under the 
influence of Nehru anti-revivalist 
forces made considerable pro- 
gress inthe country”. This state- 
ment is propped up by the fact 
that Nathuram Godse, the arch 
revivalist, assassinated Gandhi, 


' thereby rendereing the ideologies 


incompatible at thé level of his- 
torical incident. But credibility 
goes thus far and no further. 

It is possible that Prof Ganga- 
dharan would have found it 
difficult to show how exactly 
Nehru’s policies deterred the 
revivalist forces and characteri- 
stically it is not mentioned in the 
book. Marxian analysis shows 
us that if essence and appearance 
coincided there would be no 
néed for science. Unfortunately, 
the author has been taken in by 
apparent reality and has not 
investigated the unwitting help 
generated by thé Nehrn-Gandhi 
ideas to the revivalist forces in 
the country. 

The old question is raised 
all over again. Which model of 
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Fornication 
with 
Technique 


ANIL SAARI 


ANI Kaul’s “Uski Roti” isa 

vision of static states, Slab 
upon slab, one followsthe hazards 
of the linear development. What 
seems obscure is lucid two slabs 
later. Occasionally the slabs fuse 
and we have rocks. But where 
is the mountain range beyond 
the opaque forest? Attimes the 
animal noises from the moun- 
tains do not even echo across. 
Not sunlight through a crevice in 
the nimbus, but visions that flash 
through the mind bring us face to 
face to a slab, memory re-asserts 
itself, but is soon discarded from 
the anabolism. 

Not till the last three sections 
will “Uski Roti” confirm that 
we have seen what we thought we 
saw, that we saw, that we could 
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turn the blind eye to what we did. 
The first of these three slabs, or 
sequences, completes one film. 

The wife shall wait no more 
for her husband. She has been 
living her own six days a week. 
She does not need sympathy from 
the old man who sells liqueur at 
the  bus-stand. The Tuesday 
holiday her bus-driver husband 
takes in the village shall not be 
the fulcrum of herlife. She may 
bring his bread every morning, 
but the bullocks a farmer feeds 
mean more to him than this man 
to her. 

One thinks, then, she will 
plough another farm. No, says 
the second last slab. Нег 
younger sister has finally been 
raped. There is no escape from 
the abyss and the desolation. 
Perhaps the last is, thereby, anti- 
cipated, inasmuch as re-birth 
and resurrection are in death. It 
is not the resolution of her marital 
equation, but recognition. She 
is once more a wife. 

The inter-cutting and the 
obscurity of the sequence of 
events, of events themselves: 
these are visible portions of a 
significant construction that has 
taken place in her mind. Each 
idea has taken root and concre- 
tised. The vapours of the mind 
have been converted into concrete 
images on the cinema-screen. 

Seen through a chink, the 
camera turning all over to photo- 
graph what is germinating in her 
mind. Itis and itis not Rilke’s 
“landscape of the mind": a 
comprehension of the solidified 
state that the disintegrated mind 
becomes. Closer to Mallarme— 
not to create the exhilirating 
moods of the French poet—but 
the emergence of form for chaos, 
a cacophonic process. 

The jungle has been crossed. 
One thought of Alain Robbe- 
Grillet’s “17 Imortelle". But 
Robbe-Grillet sought the chrono- 
logy that exists beyond the vicissi- 
tudes of obvious chronology, the 
eternal presence of timelessness, 
of what is not with what is, and 
an individual’s war to realize it. 

The same technique to diffe- 
rent purpose in “Uski Roti”: 
the realization of abstract time in 
its Vagrancy is part of the method. 


fiction, becomes fact. 


Methods can never annihilate 
boredom. Perhaps the fact is 
that “Uski Roti” as it sought to 
photograph the architectural 
construction that has taken place 
in the wife’s mind could not 
overcome the nuances of the time- 
theme. - 

Robbe-Grillet’s second film, 
“The Trans-Europe Express”, is 
closer: fiction, no matter what 
Both films 
make a literary point. 

The discovery seems to be 
Kaul' own. For in “Тһе Trans- 
Europe Express”, fiction is 
unable to  transgress reality. 
Kaul searches for the reality that 
fiction has become in one person's 
head. 

There are other influences 
upon “Uski Roti”. Robert 
Bresson: in the takes in which of 
the two sisters walk across the 
fields; in the close-ups; and in 
the movements of the actors— 
such as the woman at the bus-stand 
and the entry of other charac- 
ters into the frame; or, the younger 
sister accosted by a middle-aged 
lecher, forced into his barn. 

One thinks of Bresson’s *Pick- 
Pocket". The younger sister 
on her cot: flashes of “Mouchette”. 
Slight movements now that the 
struggle is over, the frigidity sug- 
gests the minimal participation of 
the personality. The still bodies 
appertain to the proportions of 
the situations for the characters. 
There is no relief, except through 
technique, which takes us away 
from this still-point to another. 
We are shown the still-point and 
must presume that the dance is 
there; must ourselves provide 
the dance to the successive stills 
on the screen. Action is percei- 
ved in its negative. Sometimes 
the stills demand more than one 
is willing to dance upon the slabs. 

The director is fighting his 
viewer. We are  successively 
checkmated. Не defies instant 
cognizance of his analytical facul- 
ties till he is ready in the last 
three sequences. Bit by bit the 
various stills combine to make the 
photograph. 

Each frame has been trust so 
close to the eyes that one feels 
more than one sees. The actors 
are puppets. Conversation is 
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staccato and on the sound-track, 


not naturalistic. The limitation 
is clear. We cannot revive the 
silent-film without loss of face. 

In the camera-epoch, Kaul asks 

his actors to give him the pho- 

togenic images he needs; as in 

the films of Antionini, the actors 

‘are the director’s bits of strings, 

` for him to give any shape to. 
They do not know. the whole 
film. We know it by relating 
the bits to each other. 

In the directorial stealth to 
the. core of the film, the beginning 
reveals shapes as poetry, innume- 
rable associations live in ‘the air 
of the shapes. The lecher offers 
a guava to the young girl, his 
hand cupped in the manner of 
one receiving the holy prashaad. 

The sensuous mount of the 
‘small guava accentuates the vulgar 
connotations to which the gesture 
can apply. The discord is not 

_ in the composition, for physically 
the sensuousness has found its 
place by the crudity; it is in the 
understanding of the two symbols. 


One begins to look- forward to. 


an artistic philosophy the lan- 
guage of which'is shapes. . . 

` We are inter-cut to extensive 
and unclear landscapes in the 
Punjab. Just as dreariness sets 
in, we are shifted to the main 
story. The wife cooking her 
. husband's.mid-day meal while 
her younger sisterseeksto confront 
her with reality. The reality of 


her пеаг-гаре and that the hus- | 


band has a woman in town, for 
his six nights a week there. Does 
he? The wife thinks of the early 
and thelater yearsof hermarriage. 
Movements replace both shape 
and landscape as the film's termi-- 
nology. The jerking of the 
mother-in-law as she eats and 
.lectures to the woman. Styles 
have been reduced to the size of 
specks, and these specks have been 
bound into a grid. The woman 
'thinks- of the, love-making and 
.the avarice of the man's mistress. 
We are inter-cut to his enter- 
taining his.friends in his room. 
Their movements are naturalistic, 
bold and exhibitionistic, he ossi- 
fies info a rock. She remembers 
her complaints to his deaf ears. 
‘He scolds the servant. The hus-. 
"band does nothing but look into 
fhe camera that cannot bring to 
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life the dreams that led him away 
from the hum-drum life at home. 
We return to the country side 


where drama can exist only in 


anonymity. She goes on waiting 
at the bus-stand among people 
who cannot more than show the 
limitations of their sympathy. 
We see the three'important charac- 
ters of our folk-play; the wife, 


the girl, the lecher., "There is no , 


time to get a theme straight. 
‘The many manifestations of 
these thémes are mixed. We see 


` the left portion óf the glass-screen, 


in а right-hand-drive bus. The 
glass is polished clean, and the 
photograph of Krishna as a child 
seems to travel through the air, 
over the road at the height of 
trees. We think echoes have been 
made to the “pop” art-ism.of the 


-gesture which offered the guava 


to the girl. ` 


Immediately, there is sudden - 


death. Another wife, whose 
husband had left her for ever, 
drowns herself in the bog. Per- 
haps, Kaul has seen the paintings 
of Amba Das. As the bog is 
stirred to drag the corpse ont, the 
cavernous forms of Amba Das’s 
oil-paintings come to mind, in 
them caves, organisms, statues and 
human forms are in a mucus 
mass. 

. Is not this bog that of a life 
so congested with events but so 
unable to give any form to the 
parts or ће whole of it? Is Kaul 
showing us the reality we see so 
seldom. in Art? 

There are powerful events about 
the woman, but she is obsessed. 
with the oscillating images of one 
longing. The innumerable reac- 
tions to the film аге controversial 
among themselves. i 

“Uski Roti”, at times, seems 
to be the story of the younger 
sister. Kaul eschews such appur- 
tenances. Even when he photo- 
graphs the people at the bus- 
station or at the hotel where the 
husband lives, they are never more 
than incidental to his singular 


apprehension of the structure in . 


the wife's mind. Much as the 
sister dominates the film, she is 
part of the landscape as viewed 
by the wife and, by default, her 
husband. | А 
“Uski Roti” is а search for a 
new language in the cinema. 


-defy it, 


We have a major new talent at 
hand. Mani Kaul’s individuality 
is asserted as the film develops 
far away from Brosson and 
Antionini. | 

It invents a labyrinth where 
the alleys have been cut short. · 
The confusion is-in having to 
discover, in rapid succession, an 
alternative by-lane to the cul-de- 
sac. Kaul involves us with a 
person and her problems, when 
we have often preferred to be 
indifferent, as if they are a fatalist 
melodrama's mass.' | 

Is if surprising that two of the 
achievements of the film are rela- 
ted to two occurrences іп thé 
Bombay-fillum? The „stylised 
deliveries alienate the text from 
the visual, which is that the mass- 
audience performs for itself at 
the fillum-show. Secondly, though 
“Uski Roti” may have been shot 
completely on one location-site, 
the geography is never clear. 

While the Bombay-fillum men 
invent geographical fantasies— 
Kashmir, Bangalore, Delhi, 
Bombay, all rolled into one—they 
can seldom transcend documen- 
tary-purposes. In breaking-up 
the geographical image, Kanl as- 
cribes a mystery to it, 

This is his first film. The 
fragility of the talent is balanced 
against its originality. There is 
the impression that conscious of 
the fragility, Kaulis provoked to 
At times he deliberately 
teases the viewer into walking- 
out, but one could do that only 
at surrendering a portion of the 
mood, of losing.the view to one ' 
section of the mountain range. 
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REACTION'S COMMON AIM (Continued from page 10) 


absurdity of this proposition the - 


Sangh manifesto talks about set- 
ting up a "national commission 
on the patterns of industrial 
ownership". 

There is also brave talk about 
' dispensing -with all foreign aid, 
but it is not stated how or when 
this consummation will be bronght 
about. It will nationalise import- 
export trade with communist 


countries, but leave the field free | 


to big business houses in respect 
of similar trade with the capi- 
talist countries. 

Through all the tall talk the 
intention. to make India the happy 
hunting ground of indigenous 
big business and foreign mono- 
polies shows through. The “swa- 
deshi plan” is in essénce a plan to 
make the Indian economy a subor- 
dinate part of the “free world" 
economy dominated by the USA. 

All the parties of reaction are 
agreed that friendship with the 
Soviet Union and the other socia- 
list countries should be under- 
mined. There is a great deal of 
noise about wrong Soviet maps 
and token Soviet arms sale to 


Pakistan, whilethe massive arming 
of Pakistan by the USA which 
led that country to undertake the 
military adventure of 1965 is 
mentioned in passing. 

The manifestos are enough 
to make the electorate aware of 
the dangers involved in voting 
for any of these parties; but there 
is also the fact of combination of 
big business and feudal interests 
including the “princes” behind 
these parties. Sri Vajpayee clai- 
med that Sri Ramnath Goenka 
is the only “industrialist” the 
party is supporting. But to tbe 
people the truth is known that 
in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
and elsewhere the parties of re- 
action including the Jana Sangh 
have readily lent their labels, 
symbols and support to nominees 
of -big business houses and the 
princely relics. As for Sri Goenka 
himself, the general Secretary of 
the Sangh has put forward the 
amazing theory that he is being 
supported because the party is 
against monopolistic trends. The 
Express empire of the Goenkas 
is the most glaring example of 


how monopoly has been allowed 
to grow in the Press, stifling the 
growth of a free press. Those 
who have at any time been associa- 
ted with the Express group know 
the truth about Sri Bhandari’s 
claim that Sri Goenka is “fight 
ing Government pressures". 
The Jana Sangh is wearing too 
obvious a fig-leaf. 

Behind all the verbiage the 
voter should be able to see com- 
mon purpose—namely, to pre- 
vent any serious attempt to end 
the concentration of wealth, to 
acquire and redistribute the sur- 
plus to the needy, to establish a 
genuinely secular society in which 
no citizen will feel insecure, and 
firmly to pursue the policy of 
"non-alignment and good relations 
with all countries that do not 
seek to gain economic or politi- 
cal domination over our country. 
These parties have no common 
programme, it is true; but their 
minimum common purpose 1$ 
sufficiently against the national 
interest for the electorate to re- 
ject them at the polls without 
a second thought. 


POLL PROSPECTS: CHOTANAGPUR (Continued from page 13) 


helped the Jana Sangh to widen 
its base in the hills and jungles 
of Chotanagpur. Sri Oraon’s 
close association with various 
Birla-owned finance bodies active 
in the region, has also proved of 
much benefit to the Sangh. 
After Congress(R) renomina- 
tion of Sri Oraon from the Lohar- 
dagga seat, Jana Sangh -was 
hesitant to set up a candidate 
against him, despite its very strong 
position in the constituency (it 
holds three of the six Assembly 
seats in the constituency and in 
: the other three seats it was second 
only to winning candidates). 


But goaded by its alliance partners 
it has now named a candidate for 
this seat. 

The Jharkhand Party (Sum- 
brui faction) has decided to 
contest 16 seats including some 
general seats in Bihar and 10 
others in the neighbouring States. 
Trying to goitalone, itis anxious 
to somehow poll at least three 
per cent votes to retain "Bow 
and Arrow” which presently it 
has got on first preference basis, 
as a reserved symbol. 

The Horo faction has decided 
to contest 12 seats in Chotanagpur 
and 10 in neighbouring States. 


The Hul Jharkhnad, besides three 
Santal Pragana seats. is also 
planning to contest about half 
a dozen more. On most of the 
seats, the three factions of the 
Jharkhand, to the great relief of 
the Jana Sangh, would be pitted 
against each other in a mortal 
combat. . 

It is too early to predict any- 
thing. But according to present 
indications, the Congress may 
get about half a dozen seats and 
the rest may be shared by the 
Jharkhand factions, CPI and 
Janta Party. 


EXPOSE OF FASCIST REVIVALIST IDEOLOGY (Continued from page 38) 


Indianization are we to follow? 
This query echoes of Srinivas 
when heasks similar ones in his 
study of social mobility through 
Sanskritization. 

| But whereas Srinivas is.intere- 
‚ Sted mainly in naming a. concept 
Dr Gangadharan uses it to see 
through fascist revivalist ideology 
in India which he later compares 
with Nazi Germany with grue- 
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some effect. And that is the 
only real conclusion that emerges 
from the book. India mightend 
up in humiliation like Hitler’s 
Germany, so watch out. 

As a study of Indianization, 
Sanskritization and Golwarkarism, 
this book has its merits. It is 
informative in as much as it stu- 
dies in detail the politics of the 
revivalist forces and also fo some 


extent the genus of such a form 
of ideology in India. 
Nevertheless, it would have 
been more powerful had Prof 
Gangadharan not been so decply 
tied to the integrationist school 
of sociology, but systemically 
mystified mythmakers with an 
exposition of dialectics. 


DIPANKAR GUPTA 
4i 


TECHNOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL DANGERS (Continued from page 18) 


practices. But in advanced 
States having large farm owners, 
due to Ше non-availability of 
labour during peak farm operà- 
tions, there has been a distinct . 
shift towards greater mechanisa- 
tion. di 
While mechanical Ludhiana 
threashers are yet to be introdu- 
ced in States like Bihar or Assam 
' on а large scále, Punjab farmers 
are going ahead with combine 
harvesters or binders to harvest 
bumper crops. Even^a farmer 
owning 10 acres of land is pur- 
chasing tractors for his own farm 


У 


` industries. 


and to carry out custom-operation 
work in neighbours’ farms. 
Thus, the ray of hope seen 
in partly solving rural unemploy- 
ment problem by the green-revo- 


‚ lution may be soon be over-sha- 
‘dowed by labourdisplacing farm 


mechanisation processes ^ unless 
proper balance is maintained in 
this phase of modernisation of 
agriculture. | 
Government has set up a 
committee on “Automation” in 
It is time it also 
examined the extent of mechani- 
sation in agriculture to be intro- 


duced in theinterestof production 
without causing more unemploy- 
ment in rural areas. 

While solving the food prob- 
lem, the green revolution in India 
threatens to throw up large 
number of technological and socio- 
logical, complex and unantici-. 
pated problems on which atten- 


. tion and cooperation of national 


and international agencies may 
be focussed. They involve our 
national policy, flow of interna- 


. tional trade, foreign aid and pro- 


gress of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 





ACTION AGAINST SECESSIONISTS (Continued from page 30) ` 


the religious passions of a section 
of people. - 

Since such a campaign consti- 
tuted undue pressure on the 
rights of ‘voters, Sri Sadiq said, 
the Government would not permit 
the Plebiscite Front to go on 
unhindered. At Uri, the border 
outpost of the State on the Сеаѕе- ` 
fire ` Line, the Chief Minister - 
reminded the Pakistani. mentors 
of the Plebiscite Front that any 


move af armed mischief against ` 


the State would be met and foiled 
with full force. — 

But this warning went un- 
‘heeded even though the Front 
leaders knew that the Unlawful 
Activities Act aimed at curbing 
the secessionist activities in tbe 
State had been extended to the 


State. In their desperation, the 
Front leaders, while secretly co- 
ordinating their plans with those 


of Pakistan; under the pretext of. 


election participation, mounted 
another campaign calling on their 
followers to get themselves ready 
for the “day of reckoning against 
the Indian agents” with was fast 
approaching. 

A new facet of this campaign 
was open threats of annihilation 
hurled at the administration in 
case it failed to abide by their 
dictates in the election. Evidently 
the last act of this fiery drama 
was to unfold after their secret 
meeting with the Pak envoy in 
New Delhi. But before they 
could enact the mischief, the 
Government acted and externed 





the Sheikh and the Front leaders 
besides banning the Front. itself. 

The colossal indifference with 
which the common man in Kash- 
mir has reacted to the action 
against the Sheikh and the Front 
leaders is nof only a. tribute, to 
the mature judgement of . the 
people of the State, but also a 
warning to those who expected 
them to support their nefarious 


game. 

It.should also be a lesson to 
those, especially the Jana Sangh, 
who in their misguided zeal to 
have the poll accord "with the 


‘Front want to conceal their dis- 


comfiture by blaming the Govern- 
ment that the curbs on seces- 
sion in the State were dictated 
by the forthcoming mid-term poll. 


ASWAN HIGH DAM (Continued from ай 35) 


19 million pounds. : ; : 
The Dam: has provided work 
to the Egyptian workers. The 
project bas been responsible for 
creating a large number of skilled 
.workrs in Egypt. Skilled labour 
was Very much in demand and: 
Egypt had very little of it before 
"the Dam started. — _- , 
Though the soil of Egypt is 
fertile at all point in the country 
yet the Nile could: not formerly 
reach in all directions. Now the 
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Dam has helped . in reclaming 
waste lands with a chain of canals. 
And in some cases the value of 
land has now risen to pounds-200 
a feddan. | 

. -The national income in the 
period 1969-1970 is'estimated to 
have risen to 125 million pounds. 


. And the total increase in the 
.national income from  1964-65' 


to 1969-70 period has reached the 


"figure of 450 million pounds. 


President ^ Podgorny, ^ while 


inaugurating the: High Юаш,` 
pledged further Soviet support to 
new projects of the UAR. .Among- 
others, he said, “The Soviet 
Government has decided to 
extend assistance to the UAR for 
the electrification of villages and 
to provide thé necessary equip- 
ment, and. to send experts” to 
help with the reclamation - of 
the arid’ land.” Electrification 
of villages was: Lenin's slogan 
in:1920. - - E. 
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= won't take you longer to read this-bit ef 
information about the German Democratic 
Republic. 


Ours is a small country. According to territory 
we rank 92nd in the world and would cover, 
for instance, only one third of Rajasthan state. 
Our population as well cannot be compared to 
India’s. Here we rank 31st in the work, 
having about the same number of Inhabitante 
as Kerala. 


H's different, however, with the industrial ом» 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people. Ош 
country Is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world. Let's prove this by 
facts and figures : 


How much is being produced in the бетеп 
Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very ШИ? First of ali 1 the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days Is equal to thet 
of the whole year of 1950 :- But let's stick te 
our ТОЗ. Goods worth 27 lakh rupees 
аге being produced in the German Demooratic 
Republic Іп К, goods much as 4e tone 
of cement, 15000 litres of diesel ой- 100 square 
metres of photographic and cine film— 305 hg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient to 
make 2,100 shirte—alt in КЕТО! 
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How еже ie this twentieth part of an hour 
wificed, what else 15 being produced ? Just a 
few more Меп : 3 sets of bedroom furniture 
4 sewing machines—9 blcycles— 10 cameras 
16$ motors—18 radio sets—87 clocks and 
watches— 3,480 pairs of stockings and socks—- 
18,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dresses-- 
ай in ШП! 

So, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
fer instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes, And the output of textiles 
ja the G.DR, in 2 days would do to dress, fer 
insanos, all the pooplo of Delhi and Bangaloro. 


Tis could be continued, of course. But, as 
we ssid before, let's stick to our ШТ. 
They aro almost over now, and you didn't 
spend them in vain since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC to 
able to make out of and in just ШИЕ 
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ELECTION PERSPECTIVE 


Parties on Trial 


Nixon's Latest Crime О Pakistani 
Politics behind Skyjacking O Rural 
Class Structure in Rajasthan 
CPM: Main Enemy Missed Г] Public 
| Enterprises and their Performance 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of : 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 


something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. І see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund | 
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Exclusive [LL&L] tread is made with а tough, strong, safe 


compound developed by Goodyear. The Gripper G8 tyre, with 





БЕТГЕ] tread, has the following safety features: 


ө Safety against tyre heating and e Safety while starting or braking, 


tread wear: The Gripper G8 tyre has 
Tracsyn tread, an incredibly tough Good- 
year compound which fights heat, bruises, 
cuts, abrasion and wear. 


e Safety against blow-outs: Exclusive 
ЗТ tyre сога body resists shocks апа 
. bruises, reduces chances of blow-outs. 
The cord used in Gripper G8 tyres is 
kilogram-for-kilogram stronger than steel. 


GOODSYEAR 


i THE SAFETY-MINDED COMPANY 
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at low or high speeds: Tracsyn tread 
and the ingenious Gripper G8 tyre tread 
pattern combine to grip the road when 
starting or braking, at low or high speeds. 


Safety while cornering: The Gripper 
G8 tyre has a round shoulder for safe 
cornering. Two extra ribs protect the side- 
wall, give maximum traction and put more 
rubber on the road on curves. 
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Nixon's Latest Crime 


N IXON entered the White House on the strength 
of a spurious promise to de-escalate the conflict 
in Indo-China so as їо “bring the boys home"; but 
from the moment he settled down in office he has 
been engaged in systematically escalating the war of 
aggression and extending it to new areas. 

The first major victim after Vietnam was Cambo- 
dia which through the most trying times had main- 
tained its neutrality and independence. The latest 
massive invasion of Laos by South Vietnamese 
puppet troops is thus obviously a part of Nixon's 
bid to force a military instead of a political solution 
in the peninsula and to establish US hegemony 
in the whole of South-east Asia. With the Cam- 
bodia experience fresh in memory, world public 
opinion will not be easily deceived either by theories 
about a Communist threat ог by the pretence that 
American involvement in the invasion is subsidiary 
and is confined to air support. 

It is quite clear that the whole dirty operation has 
been carefully planned by the Pentagon and is being 
executed by its minions posted in Indo-China. It 

.is equally clear that the U.S. Administration has 
little use for the facade of “peace” talks at Paris which 
in any case they were not allowing to make any head- 
way. Nixon seems to have made up his mind to ig- 
nore public opinion at home and abroad arid establish 
American imperialism by force through the instru- 
mentality of the notorious "doctrine" aimed at 


making Asians destroy Asians for the benefit of the 
SA. i 


The American aggression in Indo-China, and parti- 
cularly the latest bout of deliberate escalation, has 
tremendous significance for India. American stooges 
` in this country have made no secret of heir support 
to US aggression or its ultimate purpose. Swatan- 
tra Party chairman M.R. Masani declared a long time 
back that India's "freedom" was being defended 
by the Americans on the banks of the Mekong, that 
India's frontier in fact lay along the Mekong. The 
meaning of such a statement must be obvious. The 
Americans are engaged in aggression in Indo-China 
and are doing their best to spread the area of con- 
fiict—swallowing up small independent countries in 
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the process—in pursuit of the ultimate aim of control- 
ling the whole of Asia militarily, including the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. Behind the latest akistani 
mischief over Kashmir, it is not difficult to see the 
hand of the Pentagon and the CIA. 

The plan to set up a string of American military 
bases in the Indian Ocean is part of this strategy. 
The American aim in short is to use military power 
to establish in all the countries of Asia puppet r gimes 
that can be conveniently used against the socialist 
third of the world. This is a prospect to which the 
West’s stooges in this country, masquerading as true 
nationalists and democrats, look forward. 

Thus it is that when the Laotian patriots led by 
Prince Souphanovong fight back the invading puppet 
forces and their imperialist backers, they are in fact 
fighting for the preservation of the independence and 
freedom of all Asian countries including ours. The 
Sihanouk forces in Cambodia have been doing the 
same thing a while longer, while the National Liber: 
tion Front of South Vietnam has been holding high 
the banner of Asian freedom fo. long y.ars in the 
face of large-scale and wanton destruction by the 
Am:ricans of human beings, livestock and crops. 
In contrast, the puppet regimes in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Thailand have been assiting the 
aggressor in all ways in the bid to suppress the 
freedom fighters of South-east Asia. 

The American adventure in Laos is a warning to 
all freedom-loving peoples of Asia—and not only 
Asia. The American attempt to control and exploit the 
emerging nations is a worldwide phenomenon, and 
Indo-China provides evidence of the methods that 
will be employed for this purpose. The Laos invasion 
is a warning that Asian freedom is in dire peril. It 
cannot be defended by pious talk, or by a posture of 
neutrality. 'There can be no neutrality between 
freedom and slavery. 

This is the choice before the peoples of Asia. If 
they value their freedom to shape their destiny as 
they want to and in their own interests, their is no 
alternative to active intervention in support of the 
heroic fighters against aggression in Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. 





Parties. 


on 
Trial 


y the time these lines reach 
the reader, the final picture 
of electoral contests and poll 


alliances will be clear. After- 


six weeks of hectic parleys and 
secret confabulations, political 
parties have at last taken their 
positions for the most crucial 
electoral battle in the history of 
Indian democracy. 

The contours of political align- 
ment have never been in doubt. 
On the one side could be seen 
the forces of reaction making des- 
perate attempts to come to an 
understanding among themselves; 
and on the other, the forces which, 
with all their differences and dif- 
fering outlook and perspective, 
are interested in taking the coun- 
try forward. In between, there 
is the SSP leadership playing 
the unenviable but historic role 
of the camp-follower of Reaction, 
providing for it the fig-leaf of 
respectability, draggihg its own 
ranks into a situation where there 
is bound to be revolt after the 
gamble is over. Apart from this, 
there is the CPM refusing to take 
its rightful place in the company 
of the progressive forces, mis- 
calculating the present stage of 
the revolution in this country, 
thinking that they can afford to 
be in splendid isolation, alienat- 
ing their natural and potential 
allies. 

This is the picture in broad 
outline of the electoral choice 
before the Indian voter when he 
goes to the poll next month. 

However, it will be ап over- 
simplification to think that Re- 
action and its agents are con- 
fined to the one side, and there 
is no possibility of honest ele- 
ments breaking away from its 
grip and joining the camp of its 
opponents. 

In forging the much trumpeted 
Four-Party Alliance, the forces 
of the Right had to face an ar- 
duous task. It has not been 
easy for them to reconcilé the 
conflicting and, competing in- 
terests. And even when they 
decided in principle to come to- 


: gether to save their own skin, 


against the onslaught of mass 
radicalisation, their inter-party 
rivalries came to the fore. By 
and large, it is the Jana Sangh 
which has tried to steamroller 
the other parties of the Alliance 


and has been able to secure many 
of the vantage points. 

The Syndicate which in the last 
Lok Sabha was the leading party. 
of the Right, has had to make 
concessions particularly їп the 
Hindi-speaking areas to the Jana 
Sangh, and thereby discrediting 
itself before the eyes of its own 
followers in some of the States. 
It will therefore be no' surprise 
if after the elections or even in 
course of the election campaign 
itself, the ranks of thé disgruntled 
and disillusioned in the Syndi- 
cate camp grow in larger numbers. 
Not only in Gujarat and Mysore 
its house of cards is threatened 
with collapse, its claim to the 
allegiance of centrist forces has 
been badly eroded. i 

The myth of Swatantra 
strength has been smashed up and 
it is reduced to a party of virtual 
irrelevance with pockets of in- 


- fluence in different States and that 


too mostly at the mercy of its 
allies; it is no accident that Rajaji 
realising the status of non-entity 


.that his party has come to earn 


in Tamil Nadu, has not. only 
embraced. Sri Kamaraj but has 
even allowed him to choose the 
Swatantra candidates, an un- 
heard-of surrender of one party- 
to another in a political alliance. 
Another party which by all 
available indications is going to 
face havoc is the SSP. Cashing 
in on the wave of anti-Congress 
sentiments during the 1967 Gener- 
al Election, the SSP could win 
seats larger than its strength 
would warrant; but this time. its 
leaders have grievously miscal- 
culated in joining hands with the 
parties of the Right. Lex 
Jt is a cardinal principle оѓ. 
any political organisation of the 
Left that by ganging up with the 
Right it goes down in the eyes 
of the common people, parti- 
cularly in a.period of-mass radi- 
calisation. It is not arithmetic 
alone that decides the fortunes 
of a political party; more impor- 
tant is the question of credibility 
of its professions before the elec- 
torate. By giving almost a blank 
cheque to the Rajnarain line 
of abject servility to reactionáry 
forces, Ше dominant leadership 
of the SSP has done the biggest 
harm not only to the cause of 
socialism but to their own self- 
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interest in terms of political 
stature. | 

There is little doubt that 

during the election campaign and 
in'the period of critical re- 
: examination after it, the SSP 
ranks in many areas would have 
a feeling of revulsion against the 
disgusting policy pursued by some 
of its top leaders; the process of 
radicalisation is bound to come 
in the socialist ranks. Perhaps 
SriRajnarain'srole at Rae Bareilly 
as the scavenger of all the filthy 
smear, in place of principled 
politics, will shock the socialist 
ranks most and help to open the 
eyes of many about the degenerate 
servility to the Right to which 
his policy can lead the SSP. 

While it is too early to fore- 
cast the results, there is’ little 
doubt that the Right'as a whole 
will not be able to improve its 
position; rather, it is quite on the 
cards that its strength would 
be depleted. The prevailing im- 
pression that the Syndicate will 
more or less retain its present 
strength and that the Jana Sangh 
will improve its position at the 
expense of the Swatantra and the 
SSP, does not seem to be valid 
if one carefully analyses the 
position of each of the com- 
ponents of the Right and weighs 
it against the mass mood as 
indicated by recent developments. 

The Syndicate is fighting its 
battle for survival as a -political 
entity: the justification of its 
very existence is questioned ex- 
cept in Sri . Kamaraj’s Tamil 
branch: and in the caste ridden 
politics of Bihar. It will improve 

‘its position in Tamil Nadu and 
may hold it in Bihar; everywhere 
else it cannot but face substantial 
loss. 

The Jana Sangh’s strength 
is over-rated. Like the SSP, it 
could exploit anti-Congress dis- 
content in 1967; barring Madhya 
Pradesh, and that too on the 
strength of princely patronage, 
it lacks solid mass base. It 
will be fighting a grim battle for 
its survival in Bihar and Punjab 
and cannot hope to retain its 
present strength in UP. 

The point that has to be noted 
is that a large mass of Congress 
votes that had gone away from 
the Congress in 1967, having 
lost all hope of any forward- 
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looking perspective from its lead- 
ership after twenty years of 
Independence, has started coming 
back into the Congress fold after 
Smt Indira Gandhi forced the 
Syndicate to quit. In other 
words, it is the split in the Con- 
gress that has helped her to 
recapture, to a large measure, 
the confidence of a substantial 
section of traditional Congress 
supporters. 

Throughout its career, from 
the days of freedom struggle, the 
Congress could retain its mass 
base on the strength of promises, 
first of bringing freedom, and 
then. of social advance. After 
Independence, this latter promise 
of social advance was more and 
more losing appeal as the grip 
of reactionary vested interests 
became more and more pronounc- 
ed in the different tiers of the 
organization. 

The 1967 General Election— 
the first since the death of Nehru— 
showed that the Syndicate which 
had virtually taken over the 
reins of power, could not even 
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hoodwink the masses, not to 
speak of earning renewed popular 
confidence for the Congress. Ra- 
ther, the Syndicate became, in 
the eyes of the common people, 
the guarantee against any social 
advance; and that ensured the 
mass exodus of the traditional 
Congress votes from the Congress 
itself. Whichever party with 
whatever label could reach the 
voter with attractive slogans— 
whether it was Rajaii’s promise 
to end the control-permit raj or 
the SSP’s pledge to enthrone the 
backward communities—could 
win him away temporarily. 

In fact, every party, whether 
of the Right or of the Left, which 
saw its numbers in the legislatures 
go up in 1967, was really put on 
probation by the voter. And by 
their record of the last four years, 
most of them have been found 
wanting. Whether the SVD ex- 
periments in UP, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh or Punjab, or the Left- 
led United Fronts in West Bengal 
and Kerala, the performance fell 
far short of the promises; and to 
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the measure that it has been 
so, many of these parties, parti- 
-cularly of the Ri ht, will suffer 
setback at the polls next month. 

Viewed in this background, 
Smt Gandhi's initiative in over- 
throwing the Syndicate, coupled 
with the promise to carry through 
the programme left 
. mented by the Syndicate, has 


brought her the phenomenal mass: 


popularity reminiscent of the 
best days o^ Nehru. Нег dec 'sion 
to nationalise the banks and to 
abolish the princely privileges 
and privy purses—in contrast to 
the filibuster of the Right from 
Parliament to the Supreme Court 
_~-has helped to strengthen the 
credibility of her promises in the 
eyes of the masses. Tha! was 
why even in a Left-dominated 
State like Ke ala, her party could 
do so well in th: mid-term poll 
las Sep ember. 

It is not a question of the 


Congress overnigit becoming an | 


unimple- 


: General Election; what has hap- 


pened is that the massive sup- 
port which the Congress in the 
past could command -by virtue 
of being the party that had led 
the country to freedom and had 
largely lost in the two decades 
since Independence, is to a sub- 
stantial measure being mobilised 
by Smt Gandhi. Whether it is 
Ke ala or Maniram, the signs are 
unmistakab е. 

It is therefore all the more a 
dangerous game that some of 
the conservative bosses in Smt 
Gandhi’s party have been playing 
in taking mass support for grant- 


‘ed. In the matter of choice of 


candidates or in working out 
equations with parties of the 


. Left ready to cooperate, not only 


have many of th: State-level 
satraps but the Congress Presi- 
dent himself has behaved in a 
manner which is reminiscent of 
the Syndicat: Raj and which 
actually was responsible for the 


Lok Sabha under such conditions - 
may not byitself help Smt Gandhi 
to push through radical measures; 
instead, the battle against the 


Right may have to be carried on 


within the inner precincts of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. 
It is obvious that they have 
misread the signs of the times; 
the Congress has not been given a 
fresh lease of life to go on in the 
same old way; it is on trial 
when the masses will judge whether 


ts promise of radical advance 


is seriously meant to be im- 
plemented. With the fast-grow- 
ing mass consciousness, this 
time the lease will not be of long 
duration. \ 

The traditional Congress voter 
can no longer be taken for granted 
if be finds that the same old 
vested interests are holding the 
party to ransom. He will drift 
away in search of new leaders, 
not necessarily bound down to 
conventional politics. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON KASHMIR 


‘Politics 
Behind - 
Skyjack 


ANALYST 


Тг skyjacking of an Indian Airlines plane by two 
hijackers styling themselves as members of the 
“National Liberation Front" only highlight the 
seriousness of the challenge that Kashmir faces today, 
qualitatively different from the ones faced by the State 
in the past. 

Even though popular reaction to externment of 
Sheikh Abdullah has been unprecedentedly quiet in 
Kashmir Valley, the dramatic developments in conse- 
quence of the plane hijacking may force changes of 
far-reaching significance in the fortunes of the State. 
Looming large on the State’s political horizon now 
is the threat from Pakistan, not only as a counter- 
blast to recent act’on against the Plebiscite Front and 
its leaders, but alsoas an imperative of internal Pakis- 
tani developments, which do not seem to be conducive 
to detente and eventual friendly settlement of issues 
dividing India and Pakistan. 
| In the new power-structure in Pakistan, between 
-the Army President Yahya Khan and Bhutto and 
Mujibur Rehman, it is Mujibur who has come to re- 
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present a healthier trend in favour of Indo-Pak amity, 
while in the opinion of observers both in New Delhi 
and Srinagar, the younger section of th: Pak army, 
Yahya Khan and Bhutto share a common stake in 
resisting Mujibur’s demands. Wit. the talks b t- 
ween the east and est wing leaders in Pakistan 
having reached a dead-end, the prospects are that 
the work of Constitution-making in Pukistan may 
again be scuttled, providing another opportunity to 
militarist sections to reverse the cloc back there. 

It is in this context of possible developments in 
the neighbouring country, that authoritative circles 
in Srinagar and New Delhi assess the nature of threat 
to Kashmir, as a lever with which Pakistan leader- 
ship, especially in the western wing, might whip 
up frenzy and an atmosphere of confrontation with 
India to divert popular attention from the intractable 
problems of framing a constitution which provides 
an answer to democratic urges in Pakistan. 

In fact, observers in New Delhi, basing them- 
selves on the analysi of the reports reaching them 
from sources in Pakistan, have gone to the extent of 
fixinz a dzadline when the threat from Pakistan in 
the form of an armed adventure against Kashmir 
might materialise, "Their calculation is that by next 
spring, after the crisis in Pakistan would have rcached 
a fever pitch, the militarists circles in Paki tan would 
most likely resort to armed action against Kashmir, 
depending, of course, on the measure of support 
they are likely to get from th West and China. 

What has strengthened this belief is the new evi- 
dence available about the Pakistan army having train- 
ed its personnel in the use of new weapons nd air- 
craft available to it from the West, especial y the 
USA, in Turkey and Iran. The earlier assessment 
that it would take longer for Pakistan to train its 
armed personnel in the use of new weapons and air- 
craft from USA—thus providing India an edge over 
Pakistani armed prepirations—has been abandoned. 

Pakistani militarist and extr mist circles, in 
addition to their internal compulsions, have nother 
reason to feel emboldened to plan armed confronta- 
tion against India. This is the fluid internal situation 
in Jammu а d Kashmir, marked by inroads made by 
Pakistani espionage and subveryive organisations in 
the State, particularly in Kashmir Valley and Doda. 
Pakistan, it appears, has been operating in the State 
through different layers, each one'having been assigned 
a specific role, in expectation of utilising and coor- 
dinating their potential in the event ofa confronta- 
tion with India. The underground organisations like 
Al-Fatah, National Liberation Front, Al-Burq and 
Red Kashmir, which have gained  rominence in 
the wake of recent crackdown on the Al-Fatah gang 
and skyjacking of Indian Airlines plane, are to be 
regarded as evidence of rapid build-up of Pakistani 
subversive set-up in the State. Qualitatively, the 
growth of these organisations, mostly of educated 
youth drawn from educational institutions an! pro- 
fessional coll ges, with a flare for adventure and a 
measure of indoctrination, represents a new facet of 


- len thening Pakistani shadow over Ka hmir. 


In the past, Pakistan used to rely mainly on per- 
sonnel from traditionally open pol tical forums with 
secessionist slant, like Plebiscite Front and the Awami 
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Action Committee. But the experience of 1965 
armed conflict, enforced a new strategy with emphasis 
on concentration on students and youngmen ready 
to undergo sacrifices and hardships of combat groups 
against India. As part of this strategy, the young 
recruits were required to fend for themselves, create 
their own resources and bases through careful utilisa- 
tion of their own talents under direct overall guidance 
of specialised centres based in Pakistan. Pakistan 
was to provide these recruits training in the use of 
weapons and the art of espionage and subversion. 

More important, the steady growth of these or- 
-gani ations, facilitated by frustration among the 
unemployed educated youth in the State, was a handy 
"weapon to keep the leadership of the seces:ionist 
organisations with mass appeal in the right spot and 
beat down their vacillations in the event of their link- 
ing up their effort with progressive-democratic main- 
stream in India. 

What brought success to Pak efforts was the ex- 
tremist hold on the Plebiscite Front whose grip on the 
secessionist camp was the guarantee that in the 
ultima’e analysis, Sheikh Abdullah would be made 
to toe the Pakistan line. Early in 1956, documentary 
evidence was available with the Government establish- 
ing full complicity of the Plebiscite Front leadership 
in the execution of Pakistan plans of subversion in 
Kashmir. The crackdown on the hideout of a Pakis- 
tani agent, Sheikh Bhadrawahi, soon after 1965 war, 
had revealed all this. 

With the liquidation of Bhadrawahi gang, the 
State Government almost lulled itself into compla- 
cency thinking that it had smashed the last remnants 
of Pakistani underground which had been built 
up as preparation to massive armed infiltration into 
the State that had preceded the war in 1965. 

In another direction, the results of 1965 war, the 
ouster of Ayub Khan in Pakistan and later the open 
split in the Congress leadership in India, enforced 
rethinking in Sheikh Abdullah's camp, which was 
steadily facing erosion as a result of the split in the 
combination of parties that had come together in the 
wake of holy relic agitation in 1964. 

The first signs of this rethinking were available as 
Sheikh Abdullah began a prolonged series of dis- 
cussions with different groups and leaders of both 
pro-Pak and pro-India opinion with a view to finding 
out a solution of the Kashmir issue throu:h a dia- 
logue and consensus between contending viewpoints 
in Kashmir. While the Kashmir Chief Minister, 
Sri G.M. Sadiq adopted a positive response towards 
this new developing trend within Sheikh's camp and 
allowed it to grow unhindered, this was looked upon 
with concern by other sections of opinion both in 
Srinagar and New Delhi. The ensuing phase was 
marked by internal split in the Congress in Kashmir, 
with opposing wings of the ruling party in Kashmir 
taking divergent positions and in the process dis- 
sipating their strength in a long-drawn internal party 
strife. The split in the ruling party in Kashmir, 
{ат from consolidating forces of stability and progress 
in the State, came as an expected windfall to ex- 
tremists in Sheikh's camp. 

It was in this context that Sheikh endorsed Mirza 
Afzal Beg's decision to end the phase of boycott of 
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the elections and to gear up the paty for a trial of 
strength at the polls. This new strategy adopted by 
the Plebiscite Front however did not mark any basic 
change in the attitude of the Plebiscite Front; on the 
contrary it was a bid for taking over the adminis- 
tration through normal constitutional channels for 
a final confrontation with New Delhi with the aid 
of Pakistan and Western countries. 

These fears were confirmed as Sheikh Abdullah’s 
bid for dialogue in search of a consensus on the solu- 
tion of Kashmir’s future attracted attention from 
various agencies. During the second session of the 
State People’s Convention (October 1970) ^where 
extremist Pakistani viewpoint found little support, 
Sheikh Abdullah threw his entire weight in favour of 
independent Kashmir, a solution which found its 
strong advocates from the Front sympathisers abroad 
known for their pro-West leanings and contacts. 
Reports now available indicate that most of the 
papers sponsored at the Convention by the front 
leadership were prepared in consultation with Western 
agencies, who had earlier contacted the Front’s 
men through their links in London and New York. 

The outcome of the Convention and the Sheikh's. 
opting for independent Kashmir, deepened concern 
at the situation in Kashmir and brought about a 
re-orientation of the policy of liberalisation. 

The Plebiscite Front strategy of utilising the elec- 
tions with the possibility of their ganging up with 
Right Reaction for mounting an offensive against 
Smt Indira Gandhi, underlined the need for bring- 
ing together the warring factions inside the Congress 
in Kashmir to close up their ranks. The efforts in 
{Ыз direction did not bear much fruit, at first. 

The controversy was finally clinched in July 
1970 when Smt Indira Gandhi during her visit to 
Srinagar publicly warned Pakistan that India would 
resist any armed mischief on Kashmir. The Prime 
Minister also made it clear that no Government in 
New Delhi could afford to see the reversal of history 
as far as Kashmir’s accession to India was con- 
cerned. The Prime Minister's declaration, it appears, 
not only served to warn against the hard-line approach 
towards secessionist challenge in Kashmir, but was also 
meant to discourage militarist sections in Pakistan 
preparing for a policy of confrontation against India 
on Kashmir. 

About this time, a series of mysterious fires all over 
the Valley brought about ominous developments. 
While the fires were raging in the Valley, the Plebiscite 
Front led by Beg had been quietly building up resis- 
tance groups in the rural areas rousing the villagers 
to resist “out iders". In a matter of weeks, the 
villages where previously the Plebiscite Front had no 
organisational basis, turned into centres of resistance 
with militants dividing the areas sector-wise and deter- 
mining who should enter and go out of the villages. 
They even resisted the entry of local police to some of 
the villages. While this secessionist build-up was 
going apace under the pretext of defending the villages 
the ruling Congress and the administration remained 
completely paralysed unable to overcome the mena- 
cing situation. 

What added a new dimension to the resistance 
campaign by the Front leaders was the sudden 
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‘eruption of clashes with the authorities. In the urban 
areas, particularly in Srinagar, Sopore and other 
towns, clashes took place between army and border 
‘cecurity forces on the опе hand and the Front’s resis- 
tance groups of students. At Sopore, a platoon of 
‚САР was waylaid and deprived of its provisions. 
In Srinagar during series of clashes, a number of army 
personnel were injured and their vehicles damaged. 
Meanwhile, as the evidence on the build-up.of Pakis- 
tani underground inside the State began mounting, 
efforts were renewed to bring back Mir Q.sim to 
'active party fold. As a grand strategy to contain 
the secessionist challenge, it was also decided to bring 
back Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, lest his ouster 
from the pro-India camp could in any way help the 
secessionists. 

In pursuance of this new initiative on Kashmir— 
which began with Smt Gandhi’s visit to Srinagar in 
July 1970--a fresh reassessment was made of the situa- 
tion in the State and a new set of policies evolved to 
face the secessionist challenge. Thereupon Sri Sadiq 

' held series of parleys with Mir Qasim and the two 
together went round th: Valley addressing public 
meetings in which the Chief Minister attacked the 
Plebiscite Front campaign for utilising the Consti- 
tution to subvert the integrity of the State. Sri Sadiq 
also warned that the Government would not take it 
lying down if the Front leaders failed to return to the 
path of realism. Beyond this however, the political 
campaign to curb the Plebiscite Front was not taken 
up. The result was that the ruling party again 
went into slumber after a spurt of activity lasting 
about a month beginning from mid-September to 
first fortnight of October. With administration shif- 
ting to Jammu for the winter, the prospect was that the 
proposed campaigning in Kashmir against the seces- 
sionists would have to be postponed till May when life 
in Kashmir took to busy routine of summer days. 

These ominous developments in Kashmir :1- 
most coincided with mt Gandhi’s decision to go in 
for mid-term poll. That the secessionists were not 
interested in utilising the elections for a normal trial 
‘of strength with the ruling party, was evident from 
Mirza Afzal Beg’s campaign speeches in which he 
enjoined upon his followers to take to bloody reprisals 
against those officials and the men in the ruling party 
whom they might suspect of rigging the poll in favour 
of the ruling party. What, however, imparted sinis- 
ter dimension to his campaigning was an appeal to the 
Jana Sangh for joint front against the ruling party, 
indicating the secessionist readiness to share the effort 
for bringing about communal polarisation in the 
State under the garb of election campaigning against 
the ruling party. Such a situation would have ideally 
suited the plans of Western agencies including the 
CIA who lay great store by potential building up 
in Kashmir to create a grave situation in the country 
during the elections. 

What finally appears to have forced a decision in 
favour of punitive restrictions against Front and 

.its leaders was the summons to Sheikh Abdullah and 
Mirza Afzal Beg from Pak High Commissioner 
to reach New Delhi for consultations. 

Reports of what transpired between Sheikh Ab- 
dullah and Mirza Afza. Beg and the Pak High Com- 
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mission indicated that Pakistan was preparing to 
unfold its grand design of scuttling elections in Kash- 
mir. These reports said Pakistani authorities had 
cleared the secessionists’ plan to join the elections on 
the condition that they would later ensure Pakistan’s 
presence on the scene in Kashmir. While Pakistan 
would man the execution of their operation scuttle, 
the secessionist leaders were required to initiate mass 
upsurge. 

It was in this background that Sri Sadiq from his 
sick bed in Bombay issued the first public statement 
alerting against Sheikh’s meeting with the Pak High 
Commissioner. 

The action against the Front, Sheikh Abdullah 
and Mirza Afzal Beg which deprived Right Reac- 
tion and its Western mentors of an explosive poten- 
tial which could be used against Smt Indira Gandhi 
and the progressive forces in the country cam: in for 
strong criticism by Right Reactionary parties terming 
it as another election gimmick by the Prime Minister. 
But their propaganda advantage was short-lived as 
the State Government un overed the ramifications 
of the so-called Al-Fatah gang in Kashmir Valle 
If any doubts still persisted about the Pak design to 
scuttle the elections in Kashmir, the hjacking of 
the Indian plane and its consequent destruction in 
Lahore dramaticall brought into focus Pakistan's 
bid to cscalate the war hysteria on К ishmir. 

The aftermath of the hijacking and the retalia- 
tory steps by India have posed a knotty question 
before the observers both in New Delhi and Srinagar. 
If the Pak plan was to drown the elections in blood 
in Kashmir and thus initiate a phase of confronta- 
tion leading to possible armed confrontation between 
the two countries, th n way should Pakistan pre- 
maturely raise its hand by plotting the nijack? 

The answer lies partly in the choice of personnel 
assigned to carry out the hijacking. Hashem 
Qureshi, the star performer in the hijacking bid, 
is known to have been acting as a double-agent. In 
Тасі, the Central intelligence agenci2s came to know 
months back about the plans to hijack Prime Minis- 
ter's son. Contrary to general belief that Qureshi 
was a dedicated liberation fighter, it appears now that 
the hija:ker was a mercenary who had worked in 
close cooperation with many intelligence agencies. 
If he finally decid2d to undertake the risky operation 
it must have been under great pressure from Pakistan. 

The hijacking assignment to Qureshi could 
not have possibly been carried out smoothly without 
Western intelligence agencies lending their good offices 
to coordinate the efforts at the sub-continental level. 
The hijacking, followed by dynamiting the airliner, 
has not only established Pakistani complicity in 
the anti-Indian provocation, it has also indicated 
Pakistan Government’s readiness to play its hand at 
bringing about anti-Indira shift in the country on the 
eve of elections. 

To militarists in Pakistan, the hijacking marks 
the beginning of a new phase of active confrontation 
with India by step-by-step escalation of hate-India 
campaign with a view to beat down Mujibur Rehman 
and take away the election gains of the p.ogressive 
forces in Pakistan. 

February 6,1971 
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THE LAHORE INCIDENT: 


Motivations 
and 
Implications 


DEWAN BERINDRANATH 


Тг Lahore incident has once again underlined 
the close inter-link between political developments 
in the two countries. It has further emphasised the 
importance of the two countries as a factor in each 
other's politics. The motivations which prompted 
Islamabad to plan the hijack and then to blow up the 
plane has as much relevance for political develop- 
ments in that country, as they are for ours. 

The regime in Rawalpindi was led to take a re- 
course to such a desperate step due to variety of 
reasons. The most important of them was that un- 
less something dramatic was done it would not be 
possible to stop Sheikh Mujibur Rehman from 
coming into power. The Awami League Chief had 
already made his position clear in his talks with 
Mr Bhutto that he was not willing to yield on any 
of his essentials six-point programme for autonomy. 
Of all the six points, the most obnoxious for the 
military rulers has been Sheikh Mujibur Rehman's 
insistence that provinces should have virtual control 
over the financial resources of the country. The 
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implementation of this demand, would mean that 
the military would have to fall on the mercy of pro- 
vincial leaders for grant of a massive defence budget. 
No democratically elected civilian regime, especially 
that of East Pakistan which hardly gets anything 
out of the military build-up, would be willing to be 
a party to assigning two-third of country's financial 
resources for defence. | 

To ward off such a situation, the military had only 
two options before it. Firstly, it could try to con- 
front East Pakistan with the show of brute power. 
But this would not solve the problem. The people 
not only in East Pakistan but also in the western 
wing are sick of military rule. Yt would be highly 
improbable if West Pakistan now would acquiesce in 
the imposition of a third Martial Law regime. After 
the break up of one unit in West Pakistan the power 
base of the Military elite has also been disturbed. 
Punjab's share among the top echelons of the military 
hierarchy has also been drastically reduced. АП 
this would mean that it would be impossible for any 
military regime to continue the status quo without ' 
a proper alibi. This brings us to the second alter- 
native. 

The only way General Yahya Khan and his ac- 
complices could d:lay the process of democrati- 
zation was through stage-managing some sort of a 
confrontation with India. If it could be on Kashmir, ` 
so much the better. 

According to Islamabad’s calculations, a tense 


. atmosphere at the moment could simultaneously 


serve many an important purpose. First, this 
would provide excuse to the regime to postpone the 
convening of the National Assembly which has a 
clear majority.of the Awami League. Consequently, 
it would mean a longer lease of life for the military 
regime. 

Secondly, by raking up fresh trouble with India 
both General Yahya Khan and Mr Bhutto would 
confront Sheikh Mujibur Rehman with a formidable 
argument that the only way *'to survive" was to aug- 
ment and not diminish resources for the,country’s 
defence. By doing so, they would also try to show 
that Sheikh Mujibur Rehman's insistence that the 
Kashmir issue was not important enough to be re- 
garded as a hurdle in the normalization of Indo-Pak 
relations, was wrong. By highlighting the Kashmir 
question as a matter of “Ше and death for Pakis- 
tan", the West Pakistan military junta, as well as 
Mr Bhutto (who, for reasons of his own, has decided 
to make а united front with the war-lords) would 
give an impression that unless firm steps were taken 
against India the very existence of Pakistan would be - 
jeopardised. / 

Thirdly, an attempt has been made to attract 
world public opinion. Islamabad has been feeling 
extremely unhappy over the poor response to its pleas 
on Kashmir have been evoking in world forums. 
Even the Karachi Conference of Muslim Foreign 
Ministers of th: World refused to put the matter on 
its agenda, although Pakistan had done intense lobby- 
ing for it. The refusal of the Muslim Foreign Minis- 
ters Conference to talk about Kashmir was described 
by Abdul Qayum, the puppet ‘President’ of the so- 
called ‘Azad Kashmir as “the most shocking and 
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distressing’. Nineteen newly elected members of the 
National Assembly had consequently demanded in a 
statement that Pakistan Government in future should 
keep away from such meetings. | 

.  lslamabad was thus desperate in getting ап op- 
portunity to bring the so-called Kashmir question 
before the word public. By delaying the departure 
of members of ће сеу and the passengers for 48 
hours and subsequent blowing up of the plane, the 
Pakistan Government did try, although rather un- 
successfully to get maximum publicity abroad. Mr 
Bhutto's "chance meeting" with the hijackers, his 
declaration of “firm support to the cause of Kashmir 
freedom," and all sorts of sabre-rattling by Pakistani 
touts in the Pak-held Kashmir propaganda media 
are worth noting. 

It is also important to note that the Lahore Radio 
and the Television seem to know at least two hours 
before that the plane would be blown up. А great 
deal of publicity was given before-hand so that the 
viewers could see the event on the television. Ob- 
viously, Rawalpindi had a good deal at stake in play- 
ing it hot on that bitingly cold winter night. 

Another complicating factor in the situation 
has been increasingly deteriorating image of the 

- regime in Pak-held Kashmir. Abdul Qayum, the 
so-called ‘President’, it might be recaled, was 
installed on the Presidential .chair a couple of 
months ago after the elections in which inspite of 
all the efforts by the Government machinery he could 
secure only 28 per cent of the total votes cast. This 
was inspite of the fact that the so-called Plebiscite 
Front in the Pak held Kashmir had given the call 
for the boycott of the elections on the ground that 
they were being officially rigged. A large number 
of workers of the Front were either externed or put 
behind the bars. A widespread agitation has also 
been going on over the demand that the Pakistan 
Government should relinquish its direct control over 
Gilgit and Baltistan, since they have been always an 
integral part of the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

According to official statements, hundreds of ar- 
rests have been made of the so-called agitators be- 

. longing to ‘Gilgit, Hunza and Baltistan Liberation 
Front”. There have also been a number of incidents 
of police suppression including firing on mass pro- 
cessions in Gilgit. How serious has been this pro- 
blem can be gauged from a recent statement by Mr 
Bhutto in which’ he had demanded a public enquiry 
into the firing, resulting in an unknown number of 
casualties. Mr Bhutto has also regretted the fact 
that the Pakistan Government had virtually imposed 
an iron curtain over its reign of terror in the Gilgit 
area, 

Abdul Qayum on the other hand has often been 
talking about what he calls “activities of anti-Pakistan 
elements which are becoming extremely dangerous 
and could threaten the very existence of our struggle". 
This so-called President, it may be noted, does not 

. have the powers to-appoint any officer drawing a 
salary of more than Rs 500 per month, or sanction 
any expenditure over a lakh of rupees. For any 

appointment or expenditure above this prescribed 
limit he has to consult his ex-officio Adviser, a Joint 
Secretary in Pakistan's Ministry of Kashmir Affairs. 
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There has been a great deal of agitation over such 
curbs on the freedom of action of the regime of t e 
Pak-held Kashmir imposed by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment which, incidentally, has not even claimed any 
legal or juridical jurisdic.ion for framing sach a cons- 
titution. 

In the words of the Late Maulana Mohammad 
Yusuf, a well known  pro-Pakistani leader (who 
was once installed on th» Presidential ‘Gaddi’), the 
position of the President of the Pak-held Kashmir 
was “worse than even a peon in the Central Govern- 
ment of Pakistan". К.Н. Khurshid, who was once 
the Private Secretary of Jinnah and later became 
the so-called President of the area, has often been 
saying that "Kashmir had never seen worst tyranny 
in its history than what was perpetrated in the so-call- 
ed Azad Kashmir today". 

In the light of all this it would not be surprising 
that Qayum's regime in Muzzaffarabad has been try- 
ing to instigate all sorts of ac'ivities on the Cease- 
Fire Line. Even before Qayum was installed over the 
so-called Presidential ‘Gaddi’, there was an open talk 
in the Pakistani press of the guerrilla organisations 
being created with the avowed purpose of organi- 
zing subversion in Jammu and Kashmir. It was later 
on alleged by various political opponents of Abdul 
Qayum including Sardar Ibrahim and Khurshid that 
members of these organisations were being us d un- 
abashedly for the purposes of terrorisin opposition 
to the 'egime. Sardar Ibrahim, who also happens 
to be an ex-President of the Pak-held Kashmir, had 
said that members of these gang have been breaking 
his meetings while he was campaigning for the Pre- 
sidency. Apparently Abdul Qayum has found various 
advantages in organising groups like ‘Al-Fatah’ and 
*Al-Barq'. Besides helping him to oppose democra- 
tic movement, members of such gangs have obviously 
proved handy in attempts to create confusion and 
lawlessness along the Cease-Fire Line. 

What is most regrettable is the fact that Abdul 
Qayum's persistent talks about the imminence of war 


against India has been widely publicised by the Pakis- 


tani publicity media. In the middle of December, 
Abdul Qayum had even said that his so-called regime 


` was not bound by any international agreement Pakis- 


tan might have entered with India. He had further 
disclosed "preparations have been completed for 
launching a war of liberation on a massive scale against 
India in Jammu and Kashmir. We are convinced 
that India understands only the language of force 
and we are going to create such conditions whereby 
it would become impossible for the world to ignore 
the Kashmir problem". 

Motivations for the Yahya regime and their 
puppets in Azad Kashmir thus seem clear. But 
why did Mr Bhutto decide.to take up an extremely 
anti-Indian stance? According to a generally ac- 
cepted explanation Mr Bhutto took up this posture 
only to confront Sheikh Mujibur Rehman with the 
argument that the Kashmir question was not dead 
and gone, and therefore, cannot be put in cold-storage. 
This of cour e is true. But there is much more be- 
hind it. It would also be erroneous to say that the 
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Probation: 
An. 
Obnoxious 
Tool 


NAVIN CHANDRA 
JOSHI 


Тт present is the аре of 

renaissance in its true sense, 
for it has brought to light a 
number of social injustices that 
have made inroads in our social 
structure. May be, these injusti- 
ces aré a heritage of the past, of 
our political serfdom and back- 
wardness. 

The renaissanceis glaring parti- 
cularly in the sphere of employer 
and employee relationship in this 
country Gone ‘are the days 
when the rule of *hire and fire" 
was & handy for the employer 
or, so to say, the powers that be. 
The sixties saw a great turmoil 
&nd ended up in the realisation of 
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the of built-in inequities in our 
social organism. The seventies 
are likely to usher in a revolution 
in matters that concern man and 
the society. к 
Too much fetish has been 


made of the word “probation” | 
. with regard to persons who are 


newly employed in any vocation 
of life. When a person is em- 
ployed, as а matter of age-old 


practice he or she is supposed: 


to be on probation. The idea 
behind putting a person on pro- 


bation is that the employee has ` 


to prove his or ber worth for the 
job for which recruitment is 
made, 

The purpose is that if it is 
found that the employee is not 
enqal to the task, his services may 
be dispensed with. This practice 
was intended to achieve a twin 

“objective. First, the worker is 
given a sufficient period of time to 
assimilate and understand the 
job in order to discharge his func- 
tions efficiently and faithfully. 
Secondly, in case he proved a mis- 
fit or sort of a square peg in a 
round hole, he might be edged ont 
to provide place for some other 
deserving and better person. 

In this way, the customary rule 
of placing an employee on proba- 
tion intends to perform a socially 
desirable function by toning up 
the efficiency of persons who man 
different posts requiring different 
skills in all sorts of employing 
organisations and institutions, 
whether they are run by the 
Government or by private bodies. 
So far so good, ` 


However, this practice of 


keeping employees on probation. 


at once becomes a dangerous anti- 
social tool when its shelter is taken 


` by the employer in dismissing 


an.employee arbitrarily, without 
any rhyme or reason. If proba- 
tionary period is made a period 
of fluctuating fortunes for an 
employee, its demoralising reper- 
cussions can better be imagined 
than described. | 

It would be appropriate to 
mention here that the dictionary 
meaning of the word “probation” 
is a "critical examination and 
evaluation or subjection to such 
examination and 
A probationer has likewise been 
defined as “опе whose fitness is 


being tested duringa trial period” ` 


evaluation". . 


(vide Webster's Dictionary, 1969 
edition). These meanings of the 
terms throw sufficient light on 
the rationale for keeping persons 
on probation when they are newly 
recruited. for jobs. | 
The word "probation", there- 
fore, essentially implies a critical 
appraisal of the suitability of the 
incumbent to the post he holds. 
It will also mean that putting an 
employee on probation is not 
merely to fulfil a formality to be 
taken lightly of. It is an act 
which tests both the employer 
and the employee. 
Theemployer on, his part has to 
make an objective assessment of 
the competency of the employee 
and in doing so, has to take a 
judicious view of his employees’ 


-performance. Incase the employer 


is not satisfied with the perfor- 
mance of an employee, in all 
reasonableness, sufficient oppor- 
tunity should be given to the 
employee to explain.the reasons, if 
any, of hisfailure. The employee, 
in his turn, puts his job at stake 


if he does not prove his wort 


for the post he holds, : 

From the foregoing analysis 

we must agree that the practice 
of keeping employees on proba- 
tion is not to be condemned per 
se. It blesses both the parties to 
an agreement of service and must 
be deemed as a good instrument 
evolved by the social framework 
for its sustenance and growth, 
for it does not for give the indo- 
lent,the inefficient and the para- ' 
Site. 
. Taits positive sense, probation 
in service renders a signal service 
to the employee as a morale boos- 
ter. It becomes a necessary gua- 
rantee to the community in the 
transmission of the type of service 
that the community reasonably 
expects from its niembers. 

In fact, it isa very desirable 
safeguard to the society against 
the callous attitudes of its members 
in the dispensation of various acti- . 
vities which directly or indirectly 
affect the well-being of the people 
of a country. : 

There is, however, one dismal 
feature of the instrument of proba- 
tion. More often than:not we 
find that employees are dismissed: 
from service on flimsy grounds or 
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CPM MANIFESTO 


Failure 
to — 
Identify 
Main 
Enemy 


C. S. N. 


SR E.M.S. Namboodiripad told 
newsmen at Kozhikode the 
other day that there was no 
question of his party supporting 
Independents who might be set 
up by the "Syndicate front" or 
the “Indicate front”. Не said, 
the CPM would not have any 
"secret" deals with the Syndicate 
or anyone else. 


Almost simultaneously, Tamil- ` 


nadu Chief Minister Karunanidhi 
alleged in Madras that there was 
a. clandestine understanding bet- 
ween Sri C. Rajagopalachari and 
Sri Kamaraj, on the one hand, 
and the CPM leadership in the 
States, on the other. 

Sri Namboodiripad at his press 
conference was obviously reiter- 
ating the formulation in the elec- 
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tion manifesto of his party accor- 
ding to which there are two major 
groupings facing each other in the 
mid-term poll and there is nothing 
to choose between them. And 


‘Sri Karunanidhi's charge cannot 


be dismissed as a figment of the 
imagination in view of the ex- 
perience during the mid-term elec- 
tion to the Kerala Assembly last 
September. 

The CPM manifesto now says 
that *to vote for either of the 
combinations is to vote-for а 
bureaucratic police-state with the 
people shorn of all powers and 
rights". This proposition is in 


.fact no different from the line 


adopted by the CPM during the 
Kerala mid-term poll; it has 
spoken then of “three fronts" 
—one led by the CPI and inclu- 
ding the Congress, the second led 
by the Syndicate and including 
the Jana Sangh, and the other 
led by itself and including certain 
tiny State parties—and had taken 
the theoretical position that the 
other two fronts had to be de- 
feated by the one dominated by 
itself. 

Despite the patent absurdity 
of equating tbe other two fronts, 
this line would at least have been 
considered sincere if in practice 
the CPM had not worked out an 
understanding, however ruled, with 
the Syndicate and through it with 
the Jana Sangh and others, lea- 
ding to the emergence of a. small 
Syndicate group in the Assembly, 
although the electorate had decisi- 
vely thrown out all the individuals 
who had contested officially in 
the name of that party. The 
understanding also led to active 
support for Sri Namboodiripad 
from the Jana Sangh, and it is 
widely believed that this ensured 
his victory at the polls. 

The story has not been very 
different in West Bengal where 
the CPM maintains channels of 
communication with the Syndi- 
cate bosses. The sole aim of the 
CPM leadership in both the States 
has been to reduce the chances 
of the Congress, the CPI, the PSP 
and other Left and democratic 
parties even at the cost of streng- 
thening the parties of Right re- 
action. 

Hence, the theory of equidis- 
tance between the Congress and 
its allies, on the one hand, and 


the Syndicate and its allies, on the 
other, fails to carry conviction. 
And it is against this background 
that the election manifesto of 
the CPM has to be studied and 
understood. 

What is most striking about 
the mainfesto is the unconcealed 
claim that the CPM is the only 
unsullied party of revolution, 
while all the other parties in the 
Indian political spectrum are made 
up of reactionaries and the stoo- 
ges of reactionaries. Not a single 
Leftist party in the whole coun- 
try is fit to be touched with a 
barge-pole by the pure revolu- 
tionaries. 

According to the CPM, “the 
Syndicdte-Jana Sangh-Swatantra 
combine is..an instrument of 
big business, big landlords, 
monopolists (and) the sworn ene- 
my of the working class and the 
democratic movement” and it 
“demands that the country’s 
foreign policy be taken towards 
more and more subservience to 
American imperialism”. But the 
other combine" led by Smt 
Indira Gandhi “pursues the same 
class aims and stands for strength- 
ening the rule of the monopolists 
and the landlords.” 

In fact, the CPM in its wisdom 
sees the two combinations as 
parts of a pincer movement to 
encircle and suffocate the people 


and declares its determination 


to save the people single-handed. 

A careful reading of the mani- 
festo, however, shows up the con- 
tradictions to which the CPM 
has driven itself because of this 
basic formulation. А substan- 
tial part of the manifesto is de- 
voted to listing the economic 
difficulties faced by the people 
because of the wrong policies 
pursued by the administration 
in the past and to making out 
that all the present ills are directly 
attributable to Smt Indira Gandhi 
and her Government. Nowhere 
does it refer to the role played by 
those who now coristitute the 
Syndicate while they were control- 
ling the administrative machinery 
as part of the undivided Congress 
and the consequences of such 
control for the masses. 

The CPM says that "by push- 
ing through the measure for 
nationalization of big banks, 
Indira Gandhi pretended to strike 
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mand for the abolition of privy 
purses of the princes, she again 
tried to achieve the same thing" 
(emphasis added).. : 


Having disposed of the two 1 


major steps taken by the ruling 


, party at theCentre in this manner, 


the CPM goes on to the response 
of the reactionary parties to these 
measures. 
Sangh-Swatantra alliance opposi- 
tion to the Indira Congress is 
in the interest of further stren- 
Bthening the defence of the 
capitalists and landlords. They 
oppose tooth and nail every mea- 
sure of restriction against the 
moneyed classes. They opposed 
nationalization; they opposed 
the abolition of privy purses; 
they opposed all measures to 
restrict land monopoly.” 

If the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment is pursuing the self-same 
aims as the tripartiee axis, why 
this consistent opposition to the 
major economic measures she 
has undertaken in recent times? 

Apart from admitting the utter- 
ly reactionary character of the 
Rightist combination, the CMP 
even points out that “the Jana 
Sangh ... fans feelings of com 
munal hatred between Hindus 
and Muslims, and some of 
their followers indulge in organi- 
sing communal riots”. At least 
on the score of fighting for secula- 
rism, the CPM is unable to: make 
accusations against the Congress. 
How then does the CPM find it 
possible to equate the two combi- 
nations and tar them with the 
same brush? Logic is obviously 
not a factor involved in this 
exercise. 


` Unsatisfactory 


About the truth o some of 
the economic problems of the 
people listed in the CPM mani- 
festo there can be no dispute. 

The question is: In our situa- 
tion how do: we tackle these? 
The elections are obviously accep- 
ted as a method by which some 
kind of change can be brought 
about; otherwise the CPM would 


hardly be participating in them . 


and issuing a шоа вво of 32 
printed pages. 

The CPM's answer is simple 
if utterly unsatisfactory. It says: 
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“The Syndicate-Jana. 


` а new path. By raising the dè- ‘ “Our party calls upon the elec- 


tors to cast their votes against 
both these combinations because 
both are enemies of the people.” 
This stirring call would have 
had validity if the CPM had found 
itself in a position to set up candi- 
dates for at least the majority 
of the Lok Sabha seats; it could 
then have claimed, at least theore- 
tically, that it was offering an alter- 
native to the people. . It is con- 
testing less than 20 per cent of 
the seats, and is noteven sure of 
winning 20 per cent of the seats 
so contested. 

If the electorate rejects every- 
one else, what happens? The 
manifesto does not throw light 
on this aspect of the ques- 
tion which undoubtedly will con- 
cern the electorate even if it 
appears immaterial to the theo- 


tists of the CPM. It is hardly .' 


surprising, therefore, that the most 
relevant question today, namely, 
what should be the composition 
and character of the Lok Sabha 
that emerges from the mid-term 
poll, does not figure at all in 
the CPM’s elaborate mainfesto. 
Even if all the candidates set up 
by the CPM get into the House— 
not even the most optimistic 
Marxist’dreams of such a thing—a 
revolutionary government cannot 
be formed at the Centre. 


“Inverted Answer 


` The conclusion is thus ines- 
capable that the Marxists have 
not considered it necessary at 
all to bestow serious thought on 
this issue. Sri Namboodiripad 
with characteristic clarity has ans- 
wered the question in an inver- 
ted manner: “Whichever parties 
come to power at the Centre after 
the elections, we will be in the 
Opposition.” Does this mean that 
the CPM does not take the call 
to the electorate to vote “against 
both the combinations” seriously 
either? Or, does Sri Namboodiri- 
pad have some other explanation? 
The: mainfesto bristles with 
contradictions on questions re- 
lating to the Gonstitution which 
have been agitating the public 
mind in recent times, especially 
since the Golaknath case judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court. 


;Reiterating the stand that “the 
present Constitution must go lock, 


stock and barrel and should be 
replaced by. a new one enshrin- 
ing the real sovereignty of the 
people in place of the sovereignty 
of the vested interests", thé mani- 
festo goes on to spell out the 
weaknesses in the Constitution 
as well as violations of its pro- 
visions in paractice. 


Hollow Eloquence 


One looks in vain for: an out- 
line of how the new Constitution 
wil be brought into being. All 
that is offered is fiery eloquence: 
“Our party calls upon the people 
to realize that unless the entire 
Constitution, is overhauled by 
the mighty hands of the people, 
unless all the reactionary forces 
are defeated and routed, the 
people cannot advance to their 
cherished goal" Again, “unless 
the democratic movement, basing 
itself on an alliance of the workers 
and peasants, develops mass sanc- 


- tions to scrap the present Consti- 


tion... socialism and freedom from 
exploitation cannot be achieved." 

Are the people to accept the 
status quo till the CPM is able 
to organize itself sufficiently to 
help the masses forge these sanc- 
tions? Does the manifesto re- 
late to the immediate future or 
to a far-away utopia conjured 
up in the fertile minds of mani- 
festo-makers? 

The CPM has, however, re- 
ferred to а number of consti- 
tutional issues on which it appears 
to consider action necessary al- 
though it is quite coy of. saying 
so openly. For example, the 
manifesto speaks of the Supreme 
Court’s untenable decree that the 
right to property cannot be abri- 
dged by Parliament; that -banks 
cannot taken’ over without full 
compensation; that privy purses 
are property and eternally bey- 


-ond the reach of the people. It 


is recognized that a handful of 


~ judges of the Supreme Court, 


who are “public officials paid 
from the common treasury”, are 
claiming the right not only to 
intefpret law but to make law 
in the guise of interpretation. 
. The “Indira Congress", the 
“shameless opportunists of the 
Right CP" and the "opportunist 


* (Continued on page 35) 
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АШапсе 
against 
a 


Person 


SUBRATA 
MUKHERJEE 


T™ electoral adjustment bet- 

ween the Jana Sangh, Congress 
(О) and Swatantra was long ex- 
pected and as such the consoli- 
dation of these conservative forces 
does not come as a surprise. 

Ever since the Congress split, 
with the exit of the Syndicate 
from the ruling Congress, the Jana 
Sangh, Swatantra and the Con- 
ress (O) were clearly cooperating 
amongst themselves, both within 
and ontside Parliament, and co- 
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ordinating their activities and 
strategies. 

What is surprising and shock- 
ing is the SSP's entry into the 
understanding in which no policy 
or programme is more important 
than ousting the Prime Minister 
from power. In other words, 
it is an understanding to try to 
capture power collectively with- 
out any programme of action or 
offering a real alternative to the 
people. The leaders of these 
parties are not concealing this 
and from Sri' Madhok to Sri 
Kamaraj and Sri Masani to Sri 
Raj Narain, there is only one 
slogan—Hatao Indira. 

The much-talked about poli- 
cies and programmes, concern 
for the welfare of the people 
specially of those who are not so 
affluent, economic growth of the 
nation and the other serious pro- 
blems facing us have all been 
shoved into the background. All 
the energies of these parties 
are to be used for removing a 
particular person from the seat 
of authority. 

All questions of a programme 
and time-bound alternative, on 
which the SSP was so much 
insistent in recent years, have 
been easily forgotten, and an 
understanding arrived at for re- 
placing one individual in power. 
The ruling party is criticised not 
on the basis of its performance 
and objectives but on the ground 
that the present Government is 
leading the country towards autho- 
ritarianism without, of course, 
giving any instance to prove 
the charge. The text of the four- 
party declaration does not go 
beyond this. 

The objective is clearly to 
dislodge Smt Indira Gandhi from 
power, but, for what, it is not 
made clear. The danger of an- 
thoritarianism from the present 
Government is the only thing 
against which the front has been 
created and not for providing 
a democratic socialistic alter- 
native, Such hollow and mean- 
ingless slogans may make a 
poetry of passion but does not 
stand the logic of analysis. 

One need not lament the gan- 
ging up of all the reactionary 
parties in the name of removing 
one particularly person from 
power, as it is clear that their 


wrath is not merely against a per- 
son but rather a person who has 
initiated some progressive mea- 
sures like bank nationalisation 
and efforts towards abolishing 
princely privileges and purses— 
measures which were openly op- 
posed by these parties. The pre- 
sent understanding between, them 
is clearly to check any further 
advance towards socialistic mea- 
sures by the Government. 

But one feels sad when one 
finds the SSP not only joining 
such a group but also enthusias- 
tically championing the cause of 
removing the Prime Minister with 
very little regard for its own pro- 
gramme of socialistic policies 
and welfare of the have-notes 
which it had earlier advocated. 

Had the SSP tried to form a 
front of socialistic parties, with 
clearly defined policies and pro- 
grammes, one would have certain- 
ly appreciated it. But when the 
SSP prefers to go only for an 
arrangement of convenience, with 
the solitary aim of dislodging Smt 
Indira Gandhi from power, doubts 
arise even about its socialistic 
character. 

There can be nothing more 
fatal for the SSP than this decision 
—a decision arrived at by the 
leaders without taking the ranks 
into confidence, and by mis- 
interpreting Dr Lohia’s thesis 
of anti-Congressism, forgetting 
that the whole situation in the 
country has changed in which 
not only the theory has become 
obsolete but even dangerous, 
as any such move without proper 
analysis and thought only helps 
those anti-progressive segments 
which never earned the sympathy 
of Dr Lohia. 

The SSP also forgets that in 
the long run it has nothing to gain 
in the company of those forces and 
from such unprincipled adjust- 
ments. It can only weaken the 
socialist forces in the country. 

The need of the hour at this 
crucial juncture of Indian politics 
is not an alliance against a person 
but rathera concerted elfort in 
leading the country for taking 
more progressive steps for which 
the grand alliance has nothing to 
offer. 


New Delhi 
January 15 
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Development 


of | 
Backward 
Regions 


N. G. ARVIND 


PD3scussions in recent years on 
measures to stimulate econo- 
mic growth have focussed atten- 
tion on the twin problems of 
development of backward and 
underdeveloped regions and pro- 
motion of entrepreneurial talent. 

Balanced development of the 
economy necessarily involves ap- 
propriate and systematic planning 
for ensuring efficient exploita- 


tion of resources of the country, . 


increasing production and step- 
ping up of economic, activity in 
general and industrial activity 
in particnlar in various regions 
of the country. . The small-scale 
industries, along with medium 
and large industries, have a pivotal 
role in accelerating the develop- 
ment of backward areas. 
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The need for’ dispersal of 
industries as a means of attaining 
a balanced development of the 
economy: was underlined in the 
Second Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion. The objectives outlined in 
this policy have also been reflec- 
ted-in the successive Five Year 
Plans. However, despite this 
proclaimed policy objective and 
despite two decades of planning, 
the backward regions in the coun- 
try have continued to remain 
backward largely because of the 
absence of adequate infrastruc- 
ture. | 

An integrated, well-designed. 
and constructively aimed pro- 
gramme ot development of under- 
developed areas needs to be ur- 
gently implemented in order to 
provide dynamic impulse to the 
process of economic and social 
revolution through balanced re- 
gional development and to bring 
the economy closer to the goal 
of self-reliance. 

. The existence of an integra- 
ted infrastructure is a pre-condi- 
tion for creation of propitious 
climate for investment in back- 
ward areas. Provision of adequate 
communications, good. roads and 
transportation facilities, water 
connections and power distribu- 
tion system, adequate security 
measures among others are very 
essential. The programme of rural 
electrification needs to be ade- 
quafely dovetailed with fhe prog- 
ramme of industrialising the 
backward areas. 

In this connection it is hear- 


tening to observe that the. Rural ` 


Electrification Corporation, re- 
cently set up by the Government 
of India, has already given loans 
to various state Governments and 
projects which would help electri- 
fication of about 7,000 villages 
and assist in setting up nearly 
22,000 small-scale industrial 
units, ED 

The criteria normally adopted 
for evaluating the degree of back- 
wardness in some of the western 
countries and in USA, is the index 
of unemployment in.tbese areas. 
However, unemployment . being 
a common feature almost every- 
where in India the application of 
a single criterian like this for the 


purpose of determining compara- 


tive backwardness is not by itself 
sufficient, 


Several factors such as the 
low per capita income, the low 
per capita consumption, fhe ratio 
of population to cultivable land, 
the absence or under exploitation 
of the natural resources.such as 
minerals, forests, cattle, etc, low 
percentage of factory employment, 
poor communications as indi- 


‘cated by the length of railways 


and built-up roads, high incidence 
of unemployment and disguised 
unemployment,low consumption 
of electric power—all these have 
to be taken into consideration 
as factors influencing backward- 
ness of any area. The Pande 
Working Group has already laid 
down the criteria for backwatd- 
ness, : 

There is a strong tendency 
in India for the rural population 
to migrate to urban industrial 
centres due to low land-popula- 
tion ratio resulting from steadily 
rising population in comparison 
with limited agricultural resources. 
and also due to seasonal nature 
of agricultural employment. This 
migration conld also largely be 
attributed to the “push” factors | 
due to low levels of living in 
rural areas. 

The agrarian scene is still 
characterised by poor technology, 
low percapita income, disguised 
unemployment which results in 
migration to already crowded 
urban centres. This exodus from, 
rural to urban areas needs to be 
checked through an appropriate 
programme of industrialisation. 

The normal economic forces 
governing the location of indus- 
tries are at present so-overwhel- 
mingly in favour of the developed 
areas that the problem of dis- 
persal of industries to backward 
regions would essentially require 
a coordinated action at the Cen- 
tral, State and local levels. A 
radical programme of 'industria- 
lising these underdeveloped areas 
through a scheme of offering in- 
centives such as accommodation 
at concessional rates, subsidised 
housing for workers, common. 
services, priority in, supply of 
essential raw materials, subsidised 
electricity tariffs and water 
rates, exemption from income-tax 
for five years, grant of higher 


.development rebate and exemp- 


tion from payment of import ` 
duties, excise duties, sales tax, 
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еіс as recommended by the the 
Wanchoo Working Group, should 
be immediately implemented to 
infuseinto the economy of back- 
ward areas the necessary spurt. 

The primary object of provi- 
ding these concessional facilities 
is merely to compensate the entre- 
preneurs for the disability suffered 
by them in setting up units in 
underdeveloped areas such as ab- 
sence of a trained labour force, 
lack of marketing facilities, ab- 
sence of efficient transport and 
communication system, etc. 

It is, however, regrettable that 
the National Development Coun- 
cil has considerably diluted these 
recommendations and has sug- 
gested, among other things, that 
the Government of India should 
subsidise establishment of indus- 
trial units in the backward areas, 
the subsidy being one-tenth of 
the total capital cost for projects, 
both in public and private sector, 
where such capital cost does not 
excecd Rs 50 lakhs in each case. 

While this provision may be 
helpful, it will fail to attract 
enterprise unless it is accompanied 
by other facilities as enunciated 
by the Wanchoo Working Group. 
It is, therefore, necessary that 
the recommendations of the 
Wanchoo Study Group be imple- 
mented without any further delay. 


~ 


Perspective Plan 


In formulating the strategy 
for development of under develop- 
ed regions in the seventies a 
long-term perspective plan should. 
be evolved for greater decentali- 
sation and promotion of new 
enterprise, the growth of a modern 
and technologically competent 
small-scale sector along with large 
and medium industries. 

The basic objectives of the 
perspective plan should be to 
utilise the small-scale industry 
as a potent tool tor the industri- 
alisation of the backward regions 
and pave expeditiously the way 
to narrow down disparities. It 
should create a climate favourable 
for the vigorous and prolific 
germination of entrepreneurship 
and adopt measures to nurture 
and nourish it with all care. 

The plan should provide for 
full exploitation of the tremen- 
dous growth potential of small 
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scale industries, including the 
ancillary development, and pro- 
gressively reserve items which are 
technically, economically and fin- 
ancially feasible for small-scale 
production for this sector. 

A broad, strategy for the deve- 
lopment of backward areas should 
involve development and promo- 
tion of local resource-based but 
import substitution and export- 
oriented. industries and industries 
primarily designed to meet the 
demand from rural areas. The 
following broad category of indus- 
tries may be suggested with these 
aspects in View: 

Forest-based industries: De- 
velopment of forest-based indus- 
tries such as (wood and timber- 
based) saw mills, stationery arti- 
cles, wood seasoning and preser- 
vation, wood wool, wooden furni- 
ture, handloom and powerloom 
accessories, strawboard, sports 
goods, resin, turpentine, certain 
essential oils like thymol, cinna- 
mon oil, citrus oil, eucalyptus oil, 
rossa oil, etc. 

Development of mineral-based 
industries: (а) Metal-based Indus- 
tries: Sophisticated engineering 
industries manufacturing a variety 
of items such as iron and steel 
castings, conveyors and earth- 
moving equipment, tractor com- 
ponents, pumps and accessories, 
transport equipment, chemical 
and pharmaceutical plants and 
equipments, machine tools, etc. 

(b) Non-metallic mineral-based 
industries: Industries based on 
such non-metallic minerals as 
china clay, felspar, quartz, lime- 
stone, barytes, mica, clacite, gyp- 
sum, dolomite etc like sanitary 
wares, glazed crockery, low ten- 
sion insulators, ‘barium salts, 
glazed wall tiles, plaster of paris, 
fire-bricks, etc. 

Agro-based industries: (0) 
Produce-based industries: Indus- 
tries based on agricultural produce 
and livestock wealth such as 
alcohol from molasses, banana 
powder, bakery products, cattle 
feed, condensed milk, desiccated 
coconut-processing, chicory pow- 
der processing, caffeine from tea 
waste, dehydrated fruits, vege- 
table and soup powders, fruit 
and vegetable preservation, cru- 
shing oilseeds and refining oils, 
regimalt food, surgical bandages, 
splints and veneers, starch from 


pofato, tamarind, etc, vegetable 
milk/curd from groundnuts, etc. 

(b) Input-based industries: Тп- 
put-based industries such as ferti- 
lisers, insecticides, improved agri- 
cultural implements, etc. 

Organic and inorgsnic chemi- 
cal-based industries: A number 
of industries could be based on 
such basic organic and inorganic 
chemicals like the sulphuric acid, 
caustic soda, chlorine, soda ash, 
organic chemicals intermediates, 
plastic raw materials like poly- 
thelene, PVC polyesterene, syn- 
thetic rubber, etc. 

The production of most of 
these chemicals has already star- 
ted in the country. Industries 
such as paints and varnishes, 
synthetic resins, synthetic dricrs, 
printing inks, plastic wares (in- 
cluding novelties), glass fibre poly- 
ester laminates, expended poly- 
esterene products, some complex 
penultimate intermediates, spcci- 
alised mixed fertilizers, certain 
inorganic pigments and inor- 
ganic fine chemicals, etc. 

Marine resource-based indus- 
tries: Some of the underdevel- 
oped coastal regions of the coun- 
try haul every year a considerable 
quantity of marine fish. Indus- 
tries like fish curing and canning, 
shark lever oil, etc can have good 
scope for development in these 
regions. 

Besides these, a number of 
consumer goods such as toilet 
products, cosmetics, soap, radios, 
simpler electronic gadgets and 
appliances, etc will hae ample 
scope for meeting the demand 
from rural areas. Model units 
may also be set up in various lines 
after studying the techno-econo- 
mic feasibility and market poten- 
tial for these products in each 
backward region to enthuse, sti- 
mulate and educate entrepreneurs. 


Financial Assistance 


While the schemes formula- 
ted by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of India for provi- 
ding direct assistance on softer 
terms to viable small and medium 
projects emanating from under- 
developed areas аге welcome, 
these alone would not suffice. 
The nationalised commercial 
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А MARXIST STUDY 
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Rural 
Class 
| Structure 


`~ 


in 
Rajasthan 


N. K. MAHLA 


LENN says: "Classes are large groups of people 
differing from each other by the place they occupy 
in a historically determined system of social. pro- 
duction by their relation to the means of production, 
by their role in the social organisation of labour, and 
consequently, by the mode and dimensions of acquir- 
ing the share of social wealth of which they dispose. 
Classes are groups of people one of which сац apro- 
priate the labour of another owing to the different 
places they occupy in a definite system of social- 
economy." 
. The determination of one's class position should. 
thus depends upon the following criteria: (/) his work | 
status, for example, dominent or subordinate; (ii) . 
hisrelation to means of production, for example, 
that of ownership or of non-ownership; and (iii) his 
wealth status or share in social wealth, for instance, 


This contribution by Sri Mahla, Lecturer of Sociology, 
. University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. is based on a study conduc- 

ted by him in three Rajasthan villages in preparation of his 
Ph.D. thesis. | $ 
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rich or poor, that of conspicuous consumption and 
leisure or that of bare subsistence level. 

The “work status” is one's position in the system 
of the division of labour and production relations. 
In the organisation of social work and «he division 
of labour there may be three main types of statuses 
in which people may be carrying out their functions: 
superordinate, independent, and subordinate. Like- 
wise there may be two types of relations with the 
means of production: that of ownership, and that of 
non-ownership. 

Some people are non-working owners. They own 
property but they do not work.on it. Others work 
on their property. Ownership itselfis, thus the source 
of their income. At the most if they do any work 
that may be just supervision. In the production and 
work relations they thus occupy a superordinate 
status. There are other people who own property 
but they also work on it; they are working owners. 
Ownership апа their own work are the sources of 
their income. Neither they work under someone 
nor someone else works under them. They thus 
enjoy an independent status in the-system of labour. 
But there may be also people who own property 
but the property is so insufficient for subsistence that 
they have to work for wage. Their status is thus 
partly independent and partly subordinate. And 
then finally there are the people who are propertyless. 


` They live by their labour alone. Naturally they have 


to work on someone’s property for which they have 
to pay something out of their labour. They thus 
occupy a subordinate status. 

Wealth status is one’s total economic position, 
the life situation (Marx) and the level of consumption 


. (Veblen). It includes one’s share.in the distribution 


and consumption of the products of social labour, 
his share in the goods and values of gratification. 
Here, again, distinction may be made between the 
rich and-the poor, between the level of bare subsis- 
tence and that of conspicuous consumption and leisure, 
that is, of physical comfort, higher spiritual, aesthe- 
tic, intellectual wants. There may indeed be a high 
correlation between a person's working status, his 
relation to the means of production and his total 
socio-enconomic position. These may not, however, 
correspond exactly to the same degree. 

Since the rural infrastructure is, predominantly 
agricultural, the classes there spring fiom the agri- 
cultural and allied. work systems and production 
relations. One may distinguish -two major classes 
with four subcategories. These may be typified as 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Each major class consists of a plurality of sub- 
groups which at the first glance appear to be hetero- 
geneous and seem to. constitute different classes. 
As macroclasses, however, they are homogeneous 
because the fundamental basis, the essence which 
gives them a class character, and objective and psycho- 
logical unity and which makes them behave as classes 
in the system of social relations is of the same nature, 
that is, the dominant, independent or subordinate 
nature of their status in the production relationship, 
ownership or non-ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and the nature of source of income. 

The Bourgeoisie: This is the propertied class. 
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Basic classes ©? Work status or place in Wealth status or share Microgroups 
subcategories the relations of production in social wealth 
Bourgeoisie Superordinate, Wealthy, Absentee, 
(a) Non-working Abstension from High income, landlords, 
owners . manual work. Conspicuous Supervisory-farmers, 
consumption, Agricultural 
Leisure, entrepreneur, 
Money lender 
(D Working ` Independent, Self- Cultivators, 
owners Self-control, sufficient, Traders, 
Self-work Medium Artisans, 
income, Middle Class 
Moderate Government 
conspicuous servants, 
consumption. 
Proletariat Partly Poor, Cultivators-cum- 

(a) Property subordinate, Low income, labourers, 

Poor Partly Subsistence Cultivators-cum- 

Workers independent, level. service-holders, 
quasi- Artisans cum- 
alienation. Labourers. 

(b) Property- Subordinate, Pauper, Share-cropers, 
less Alienation low income, Agricultural 
workers below labourers, 

subsistence Non-agricultural, 
level. labourers, 


Service- holders. 





It consists of the non-industrious owners of capital— 


the owners of the means of production. They do not 
participate in the actual process of labour. They 
either do not do any work at all ог only control and 
keep a suspicious supervision over the labowers who 
work on their property Thus, appropriation of 
surplus value through institutionalized or uninsti- 
tutionalized means is the essence of this class. Sur- 
plus product, land-rent, profit, and interest are the 
main forms of surplus value and (a) absentee land- 
lords, (6) subinfeudatory farmers, and (c) money 
lenders are the three main components of appro- 
priating class in the rural society. 


It is quite easy to understand that ownership (legal . 


title of personal property—land or moncy) alone is 
the main sources of their income. They obtain in- 
come simply because they are owners. Their basic 
interest is thus to increase their property, to accumul- 
ate more, because the more they accumulate the more 
they earn. The absentee landlords and subinfeuda- 
tory farmers follow any one of the following patterns 
of land cultivation: (а) lease out whole of their 
holdings for fixed rent or share in the produce; (b) 
cultivate whole land through hired labour; or (c) 
Jease out a portion of their holdings on rent or crop- 
share basis and bave the rest cultivated thiough labour 
under their personal supervision. 

` The growth of this class may be attributed to the 
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factors which led to the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism. The significant factors may be stated 
as: (i)abolition of jagirdari system of landlordism, 
while also preserving at the same time the right of 
the jagirdars to home-farmlands; (ii) the conversion 
of tenancy status of the peasants into proprietorship 
as well as the institution of the right of purchasing 
and selling ownership, particularly in land; (iii) the 
formulation and implementation of the plans of rural 
and agrarian development based wholly on the princi- 
ples of private competitive economy and the develop- 
ment of the forces of power in the direction of the 
elitistic consolidation; and (iv) the expansion of the 
rural urban contacts and the commercialisation of 
agriculture. All these changes added to the bour- 
geoisiefication of the agrarian reforms. The old 
feudal aristocracy, the trader-moneylendei and the 
privileged farmers and big tenants have been the most 
powerful groups to bourgeoisiefy these changes. 
The present rural bourgeoisie has grown mainly 
out of these groups. They very powerfully influence 
agrarian reforms and development works. The 
feudal aristocracy, for example, influenced agrarian re- 
forms in many ways. In the first instance, the very 
formulation of the land lawsis bourgeoise-landlord- 
interest oriented to a large extent. Numerous pri- 
vileges, rights and priorities were given to the old 
landlords. Secondly, the landlords constituted so 
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powerful a section of the ruling party that they easily 

` delyed the execution of the progressive laws for quite 
a long period. Thirdly, several loopholes were left 
in the laws. Taking advantage of these loopholes 
as well as by adopting several other methods, the 
feudal landlords managed to evict the tenants and 
retained big lands with themselves. 

Likewise, the trader-moneylender who was an 
ally and agent of the jagirdar and an intermediary 
between him and his tenant during the jagirdari time, 
shifted to new methods of acquiring property after 
the jagirdari abolition. Under the jagirdari system 
the main functions of the trader-moncey lender, in addi- 
tion to local trade, were to lend money and/or grain 
to the peasants as well as to the jagirdars, to collect 
grain trom the peasants against his lendings, to sell 
the jagirdars’ grain, deduct the latter's debts out of 
this and to meet bis economic requirements during 
the year. Against these services, the jagirdar assured 
him the return of his lendings from the tenants. 
Thus the trade-moneylender used to earn from the 
jagirdar as well as through him from his tenants. 


Moneylenders’ Increased Powers 


When the jagirdari system was legally abolished, 
significant changes took place, particularly in the 
economic relations of the trader-moneylender with 
the jagirdars as wellas the peasants. As the jagirdars 
lost their lands the trader-moneylender not only 
stopped giving further money and grain to them but 
also brought out huge debts outstanding against them 
which they had borrowed from him during jagirdari 
time. These debts he realized in several ways. In 
-the first instance, the Government gave some com- 
pensation to the jagirdars against tbe resumption 
of their lands. This provided a good opportunity 


to the moneylender to convert his bad debts into good - 
Secondly, he also bought land against his ` 


ones. 
loans from the jagirdars. Thus, most of the 
jagirdars were eliminated. Only a few big ones 
survived who gradually adapted to the bourgeois 
ways. The jagirdari abolition also affected the 
. moneylenders mode of lending money to other people. 
Firstly, he reduced the size of his credits which he 
diverted towards other safer investments. Secondly, 
he began to lend against mortgages of property, 
specially land, which he could buy trom the debtors 
on the Jatters’ failure to return the debts. Thus 
after jagirdari abolition the moneylender emerged 
as highly powertul group of the rural bourgeoisie. 
The third type ot group which contributed to the 
growth of the present rural bourgeaisie came from 
those farmers who were big tenants or were in some 
privileged position as patels—the village headmen 
who used to help in revenue collection. Through 
manipulation, they also managed to acquire vast 
lands and began to hire labour to cultivate it. 
Petty-bourgeoisie: ‘The petty-bourgeoisie refers to 
the rural middle classes. It consists of two sections: 
.the old and the new middle classes. The old middle 
class is composed of the self-sufficient, self-working 
cultivators, traders and artisans. The new middle 
class has resulted from the development of adminis- 
_trative and educational functions. It includes school 
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teachers, police and military service personnel and 
administrative officials employed particularly under 
the Community Development schemes, 

The sources of income and livelihood ot these 
classes are property-ownership plus their own labour. 
They are self-sufficient, self-cultivating landowners, 
self-working traders, artisans and cultivator-cum- 
traders or artisans. Besides, the new middle class] 
incumbants also form a part of this, because they 
also maintain a somewhat self-snfficient living. 
Usually they have land and good income. However, 
the dominant section is of the self-sufficient middle- 
class peasantry. 

These classes possess a dual status in the work, 
power and production relations. The old middle 


„Class occupies an independent status while the new 
"middle class possesses deligated authority. On the 


one hand, they are owners, but also workers, on the 
other. However, they all work for themselves, 
although the former enjoys relatively more freedom 
than the latter. 

The cultivators who are a major group haveenough 
land and possess porprietory rights overit. Actually 
they are self-cultivating property owners. "They 
bave better means of production and also have some 
running capital in order to buy tools of cultivation 
for which they do not have usually to look to the 
moneylender. However, some distinction may be 
made between the upper and the lower strata of the 
middle class peasantry. While the upper strata 
sometimes lend small money and also hire labour in 
order to take assistance in cultivation, the lower 
strata, on the contrary, sometimes borrow money 
and also work for others in spare time either on wage 
basis or on the basis of mutual exchange of labour. 
But the middle classes are usually known as well-to- 
do households, well respected, of gentle behaviour 
and helping nature. 


Tendencies of Exploitation 


The middle class peasants are of a competitive 
nature. During the course of competition, however, 
while the upper strata develop tendencies of exploita- 
tion and moneylending and tend to follow the ways 
of the bourgeoisie, the lower rung usually falls victim 
to bourgeois exploitation. But, in general, the middle 
class as a whale is critical of the upper bourgeoisie 
and its character. It pretends to be more honest 
and reasonable which, it says the bourgeoisie is not. 

The Proleteroid or propertypoor: This consists 
of the quasi-proletarian sections of the people. They 
are the propertypoor. Their resources are so little 
and income so small that they are just ator below the 
bare subsistence level. Although they possess some 
land and other instruments of production, these are 
so small to support their families, that they have 
also to sell their labour in order to earn additional 
income. Thus they occupy partly independent and 
partly subordinate place in the power and production 
relations. 

The rural propertypoor class consists of three 
major groups, (7) cultivator-cum-labourers, (ii) culti- 
vator-cum-seivice holders, and (iii) artisan-cum- 
labourers. These categories comprise a variety of 
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sub-categories or groups with minor variations. 

The first category refers to dwarf peasants. They 
earn their livelihood partly by working on their own 
pieces of land and partly as wagelabourers in agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises, since the lands 
which they own can provide only a part of the means 
of the minimum required subsistence for them and 
their families. The different varieties which have 
been observed under this category may be mentions 
as cultivating-cum-tenant or sharecroper, skilled. and 
unskilled, labourer, farm-servant or labourer. 

The second category includes the cultivating-cum- 
peons, hairdresser, watchmen and other traditional 
service holders as Kamins, etc. Similarly the artisan- 

` cum-labourers also earn their livelihood partly from 
their own independent resources.and partly by working 
for others like other two categories of labourers. 
The major artisan groups which supply rural Jabour 
are the potters, shoemakers, tailors and fan and rope 
makers. . 


. Some Basic Features 


Some of the basic features of the rural proleteroid 
. may be roted as that (a) this group is the most numer- 
ous in the rural working population; (b) it is just 
near or below subsistence level; (c) its major section 
is victim: of rural indebtedness, its land, household 
-wealth and production and in many cases self and 
or sons are mortgaged to the moncylender. As a 
` result of this most of its earnings and labour goes to 
enrich the rural financier and in several cases its small 
property and wealth are snatched away by the credi- 
tor reducing it to a full proletarian status, itis a victim 
.of the rural customs and ceremonies particularly 
marriage and funeral wherein it has to incur money 
beyond capacity and wherein the rural moneylender 
gets a chance to encircle his life and property. 
These, mortgage debts are growing, the properties 
of the property-poor are decreasing, and the propor- 
tions of tenants and share-cropers-cum-labourers are 
increasing. 

These are the simultaneous processes of bour- 
geoisiefication -and proletarianization: increase in 
downward mobility and decrease inupward mobility ; 
in other words, shrinkage in the size of property 
-owners but growth in the concentration of property 
in relation to the mass of the people. Thus almost 
all farmers and artisans of this group possess a semi- 
proletarian status. They may just make boasts or 
.blank claims of having land and household wealths 
of their own, but in fact, they are no more free or 
independent. . 

The Proletariat: This is the lowest section of 
society. It consists of the most impoverished, de- 
pressed and the exploited proletarian sections of the 
people. It possesses a subordinate status in the work, 
power and production relations. Culturally, it is 
the most backward. It does not own property or 
-means of production. The source of its livelihood 
is its own labour. It supplies surplus value to the 
-owners of the means of production. The rural prole- 
tariat consists of four main groups, namely, share- 
. croper tenant, agricultural and non-agricultural la- 
bourer—skilled and unskilled, service-holder, and 
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forced labour. 

The sharecropper tenants are those who obtain 
their livelihood by cultivating other's land usually 
on cropsharing basis but in some cases also on fixed. 
rent which is assessed as equal toa score of an assumed 
produce. This is generally done due to the fear of 
loss which the land owner might have оп account 
of the uncertainty of rains and failure of crops or his 
sense of unreliability of the sharecropper. Share- 
cropping is a feudal survival. Under tenancy law, 
a tenant who cultivates a land for three successive 
years, becomes entitled to obtain proprictory rights 
over the land. This has reduced the system to a large 
extent, but has not. altogether abolished it. But 
on the contrary, it has become more unstable and 
disguised, first, because the owners lend their lands 
only for one year and renew or discontinue it the 
next year, and secondly they do so in the name of 
cultivation through labour rather than sharecropping. 

Usually there are two rates of cropshare: (a) 
the owner and tenant share half and half, and (b) 
two-thirds share go to the owner and one-third to the 
tenant. If the landowner provides only the land 
and also water in irrigated areas and the tenant has 
to do the entire work of ploughing and harvesting 
including the arrangement of bullocks, seed, manure, 
etc the first rate is prevelant; but when the landowner 


. also supplies bullocks or tractor for ploughing and 


seed and manure, he takes two-thirds ot the produce. 
In individual cases, however, the rate may also 
depend upon the bargaining capacity of the land- 
owner or of the sharecropper. Besides, the share- 
croppers may also be labourers for same. 
However, in spite of this comparatively higher 
availability of labour, the non-working owners con- 
sider sharecropping more profitable than cultivation 
through labour. This is mostly due to three reasons: 
first, they do not have to pay datly, weekly or monthly 
wages in cash which they might not be able to manage; 


secondly, it avoids the uncertainty of the availability 


of labour which might arise due to competition in 
the labour market; thirdly, and this is perhaps the 
most important cause, sharecropping is cheaper and 
more profitable than cultivation through hircd labour, 
because with the increase in produce the share of the 
cropper also increases so it provides the sharecropper 
the incentive for more work which the wages do not 
in case of hired labour. 


High Labour Reliability 


Thus in sharecropping the reliability of labour is 
higher. Jn cultivation through hired labour only 
those farmers are benefitted who themselves also 
work with the labour or have a personal and tight 
supervision. The workers also prefer sharecropping 
as compared to casual labour, because apart from 
more economic incentive, it also relieves him of 
the sense of insecurity for quite some time. 

The second group of the rural proletariat is that 
of the wage-labourers. Mainly they are of three 
types: (7) agricultural labourers, (ij) construction 
workers, and (iii) skilled and unskilled industrial wor- 
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Performance - 
of 
Public 


Enterprises : | 


Р. К. BHARGAVA 


puue sector has been assigned a key position 
- 4 in the Indian economic planning. It has become 
major instrument of accelerating industrial develop- 
ment and of achieving certain socio-economic 
objectives. If has also become the chiefyweapon of 
providing infastructure facilities to the economy. 
Accordingly, there has been an enormous growth 
of public sector inourcountry. Thepublic sector which 
.accounted for just about 3 per cent of the total pro- 
ductivecapital employed in organised industry in 1951, 
would account for about half the total investment 


` . in the entire field of organised industry in 1970. 


The Draft outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
(August 1966) rightly said: “In a country aiming 
at a socialist society, the public sector has progressi- 
vely to occupy the commanding heights in the econo- 
. my. The public sector has also to pioneer some of 
the key but difficult projects where gestation legs are 
very large and full output can be reached only after 
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to the Department of Economics, 


several years of operation." - 


Public secfor will continue to occupy a strategic 


position in the future also as has been argued in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan: “Taken as a whole, the 
public sector investments would strengthen the con- 
trol of Government over the commanding heights 
of the economy. Thus, the public sector will account 
for a little over three-fourths of the investments 
envisaged in the ‘core’ sector during the Fourth Plan 
period, the balance being the share of the private 
sector. Looked at from another angle, ‘core’ indus- 
tries would represent approximately 80 per cent of 
the total investment of around Rs 3,000 crores in large 
industries and minerals in the public sector. Thus 
both in terms of the proportionate magnitude of 


а {һе industrial field by the end ofthe Fourth 
an." Е 

In the context of planned economic development, 
the problem of raising adequate resources for invest- 
ment purposes 1s very significant and difficult as well. 
The public sector projects are expected to create 
revenue surpluses to ease the problem of resource 
mobilisation besides fulfilling other social objectives. 
It was stated in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956: “Public enterprises will augment the revenues 
of the State and provide resources for further develop- 
ment in fresh fields. But such enterprises may sonie- 
times incur losses. Public enterprises should be 
judged by their total results." It would, therefore, 
be only a partial evaluation to judge the performance 
of public enterprises entirely in terms of profits crea- 
tion. But this should not detract us from the fact 


"investments and the nature of the investments, the , 
public sector will occupy a pre-eminent position ' 


* 


that public. enterprises must operate efficiently and ` 


appear to be so in actual practice. In judging the 
performance of public enterprises an attempt should 
be made, as far as possible, to maintain a balance 
between the commercial profitability and non-com- 
mercial considerations. 


The investment in public enterprises, as also their - 


number, has increased rapidly. Prior to the commen- 
cement of the First Five Year Plan, there were five 
public secfor undertakings with a capital investment 
of Rs29 crores. At the end of the First Plan, there 
were 21 public enterprises with an invested capital 
of Rs 81 crores. At the end of the Second Plan 
their number increased to 48 and the amount of capi- 
tal invested in them increased to Rs 953 crores. At 
the end of the Third Plan, there were 74 public enter- 
prises with a capital investment of Rs 2,415 crores. 


On March 31, 1969, there were as many as 85 public - 


enterprises and the capital invested in them was 
ofthe order of Rs 3,902 crores. The data indi- 
cates that during a period of eighteen years of plan- 
ned economic development, the number of public 
enterprises has gone up by 17 times and the capital 
invested in them has increased by more than 134 times. 
"These facts also demonstrate our efforts and determi- 
nation towards the path of social justice and demo- 
cratic socialism. 

Over the Plan periods, the proportion of outlay 
in the public sector to the total investment in the 
industries and. minerals has steadily increased. Table 

`1 shows that proportion of the public sector outlay 
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to the total outlay in the industrial and minerals 
sector has continued to increase during the three 
Plans. During the Fourth Plan, investment in the 
public sector wonld be maintained more or less in 
fhe same proportion asin fhe Third Plan; though 
in absolute terms it is estimated to increase from 
Rs 1,520 crores to Rs 3,055 crores. 





Table T 
INVESTMENT IN THE ORGANISED INDUSTRIAL AND 
MINERAL SECTOR 

(Rs in crores) 

PA. MA. Ma ae 

Public Sector 55 958 1,520 3,055 
(19) (52) (60) (59) 

Private Sector 233 850 1,050 : :2,150 
(81) (48) (40) (41) 

TOTAL 288 1,808 2,570 5,205 
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Note: Figures in brackets show percentages to total 


As a result of increasing investment in public 
sector undertakings, some basic and key industries 
have been established during the Five Year Plan 
periods. Many ofthe items which we used to import 
for the infrastructure of the economy are now avail- 
able indigenously. For instance, the bulk of the 
transport equipment for railways expansion and road 
transport is available within the country. Various 
machines and machine parts, previously imported, 
are also now available in the country. . 


Rising Exports 


It is encouraging that some public sector projects 
have started'to export their products. During 1967- 
68, export of the public sector undertakings were of 
the order of Rs 50 crores and increased to Rs 70 
crores during 1968-69, according to the Annual Report 
on the Performance of Public Undertaking for 1968-69. 
The Hindustan Steel Limited alone is the major ex- 
porting agency and its exports during 1967-68 amoun- 
ted to Rs 30.96 crores which formed 63 per cent of 
the total exports of the public sector undertakings 
during that year. During 1968-69, on account of a 
28 per cent rise in the exports of iron and steel pro- 
ducts, the total exports of the HSL rose to Rs 41.55 
crores which formed about 60 per cent of the total 
exports. The other important companies which 
export their producfs are: Hindustan Machine Tools, 
Indian Telephone Industries, Indian Oil Corporation 
and National Mineral Development Corporation. 

While the achievements of the public sector under- 
takings are welcome, it is often crificised that the 
rate of return from the capital invested in these enter- 
prises has been very low and too inadequate.. During 
1967-68, 67 running concerns (accounting for an in- 
vestment of Rs 3,200 crores) showed a net loss of 
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Rs 37.89 crores. Forty of these showed a net profit 
of Rs 48.95 crores while the other twenty-seven enter- 
prises showed a net loss of Rs 86.48 crores. During 
1968-69, the public sector undertakings showed an 
improvement over the previous year's performance 
but there was still a net loss of Rs 27.67 crores from 
73 undertakings. Of these, 42 undertakings made 
a net profit of Rs 66.23 crores, but the remaining 31 
undertakings showed a net loss of Rs 93.90 crores. 

The enterprises which earned profit include Indian 
Oil Corporation Ltd, Hindustan Aeronautics Lid, 
Fertilizer Corporation of India, State Trading Cor- 
poration, Oil and Natural Gas Commission, Indian 
Telephones, Shipping Corporation, Air India, etc. 
The Indian Airlines and National Coal Develop- 
ment Corporation, which had incurred losses in 
1967-68, earned profits in 1968-69. Twenty-three 
enterprises declared dividends amounting to Rs 11.65 
crores on the other hand, losses incurred were 
mainly those of Heavy Engineering Corporation 
(Rs 14.12. crores), Mining and Allied Machinery 
Corporation Ltd (Rs 6.39 crores) Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd, (Rs 3.37 crores) and. Neyveli Lignite 
Corporation (Rs 2.39 crores). Some other enter- 
prises which also showed losses were National Small- 
Scale Industries Corporation, Rehabilitation Indus- 
tries Corporation, National Seeds Corporation, 
National Textile Corporation and National Research 
Development Corporation. 


Profitability Ratio 


It would be worthwhile to compare the profitabi- 
lity ratios of the Government and non-Government 
companies. The Reserve Bank of India's study of 
68 Central and State Government companies (which 
account for 95.3 per cent of the tofal paid up capital 
of all operating non-financial, non-promotional 
Government companies) for 1965-66 gives data about 
the profitability ratios separately for (а) six giant 
companies (with Rs 20 crores or more paid-up capital) 
and (b) the other 62 companies. Roughly compar- 
able data for companies in the private sector are 
available from the Reserve Bank's study of 1,333 
selected non-Government, non-financial public limi- 
ted companies, on the basis of the working results 
as presented in their accounts closed between July 
1965 and June 1966. These two studies show that 
there was not much difference in gross profits as a 
percentage of sales for both the Government and non- 
Government companies, but the gross profit as a 
percentage of total capitalemployed was much higher 
for the non-Government companies and too low for 
the "giant" Government companies. Table 2 also 
shows that the performance of Government com- 
panies as compared to non-Government companies 
is extremely poor and that the “giant” companies is 
still worse. Gross profit as percentage of sales is 
9.2 per cent for "other" Government companies and 
9.9 for Government companies but gross profit as 
percentage of total capital employed. is 10.4 for the 
non-Government companies, 6.2 for the "other" 
Government companies and as low as 1.3 for the 
"giant" Government companies. 
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Table 2 


PROFITABILITY RATIOS OF CORPORATE 
€ ENTERPRISE, 1964-65 


ШИ а аала аа ——————————— 








Heads Government Companies Non-Govern- 
Giants Others ment Com- 
panies 
1. Gross profits as % | 
of sales 4.7 9.2 9.9 
2. Gross profits as % 
of total capital 
employed 1.3 6.2 10.4 
3. Profits after tax 
as % of net worth 0.8 6.4 9.3 
4.. Dividends as % of 
Paid-up capital 3.9 10.7 
5, Dividends as % of | | 
net worth 2.8 Serie 
Source: Columns 2 and 3 have been taken from the 


Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, October 1966, p 1173. Column 
4 has been taken from the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1967, pp 1540-42. 


One may like to probe the reasons for the low 
, profitability in public sector undertakings. One of 
the main reasons for it is the rigidity of rules in the 
operations of the public sector undertakings. This 
results info inefficient management and waste of 
resoutces.. Sometimes a public sector undertaking 
cannot appoint a highly experienced and talented 
person because, under the prescribed rules, it cannot 
pay that handsome salary which a private enterprise 
offers. The poor performance of these undertakings 
is also due to the over capitalisation. The Committee 
on Public Undertakings of Parliament in its Fifteenth 
Report on the Financial Management of Public Sec- 
tor Undertakings has pointed out that while setting 
up these projects, long-term demand is not measured 
correctly resulting is over-investment. 


Then there is also the problem of “surplus” labour. - 


The consultants of Heavy Electricals in their report 
of April 1967 emphasised that the number of workers 
had increased so much that some of them had no work. 
The bureau of Public Enterprises of the Ministry of 
Finance in its report fer the year 1967-68 has also made 
a similar observation. It pointed out that out of 
more than 80 public undertakings, there was hardly 
any where surplus labour was not found. The poor 
performance of the public sector undertakings is also 
partly due to the fact that a large number of them are 
in the fields which are characterised by relatively 
poor returns. Besides, public sector projects are 
т not merely on the criteria of economic feasi- 
bility. : 

None would dispute the fact that the profita- 
bility of public sector undertakings ought to be raised 
through efficient materials management, production 
scheduling, intensive market analysis, and financial 
planning and cost control. But we may emphasise 
that commercial considerations alone should not 
constitute the index of profitability and success of a 
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Government undertaking. A large number of public 
enterprises have been helpful or very helpful in creating 
more employment opportunities, building up infra- 
structure for the economy, earning foreign exchange 
for the country, and making contribution to the State 
exchequer. If we take all these factors into consi- 
deration, we may, perhaps, be in a better position 
to judge the performance of public enterprises. 

Sri D.S. Nakra of the HSL, while speaking on the 
“Profitability of Hindustan Steel Limited” at the 
Department of Public Administration, Lucknow 
University, admitted to losses which the HSL has been 
incurring, but he emphasised: “In judging the con- 


‘tribution of the HSL it is to be borne in mind that 


we have produced over 15 million tonnes of steel and 
have helped to save at least Rs 1,000 crores of foreign 
exchange, even if it is assumed that but for our pro- 
duction,. only about two-thirds of our production 
would have been imported. We earned over Rs 
30 crores of foreign exchange by direct exports last 
year and we expect to earn more than Rs 40 crores 
this year.... In passing, I may mention that the 
Government is earning excise revenue at over Rs 
3 crores per month, on the production of the HSL, 
that is, over Rs 36 crores per annum. Up to the 
end of 1968-69, the excise duty paid would be of the 
order of Rs 208 crores.” 

This points to the fact that the performance of 
public enterprises! should be judged on the basis 
of net value added to the national economy as a whole. 
The concept of “net value added” for public enter- 
prises should be interpreted in a broader sense. It 
means, the “net value added” had to be measured 
not only in terms of profitability but also in terms of 


-other variables such as employment potentiality, 


building up of infrastructure for the economy, export 
earnings and foreign exchange saved, and encourage- 
ment provided to private industrialists to set up new 
industries. 
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ТЕ hopes of the ruling clique in West Pakistan 
to undo what had been decided by the people, 
however, were dashed to the ground. In fact, it 
created many more complications for the politicians 
than they had ever dreamed of. The dismalfailure 
of their plans to hoodwink the people led them to- 
wards still more reactionary compacts and oppor- 
tunistic manoeuvres. Cumulatively, all their actions, 
without fully comprehending their implications, 
practically prepared the ground-woik for future 
military take-over. 
The elections to the ‘Constituent Convention" 
proved to be a disaster for the discredited Muslim 
"League. Having totally lost touch with the people 
and their hopes and aspirations, the Muslim League 
leaders had concentrated all their attention to set- 
tling petty factional quarrels in favour of one group 
or the other. 
In the elections to the East Pakistan Assembly, 
the Muslim League could wif only 10 seats. It is 
true, the Muslim League leaders were fully aware of 
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the bostility of the East Pakistanis towards them and 
in the beginning did not want to jump into the fray. 
However, last-minute compromises and new align- 
ments forced the League, ever unwillingly, to enter 
the battle only to suffer ignominy. 

For the Muslim League, the halcyon days of pre- 
independence period were over. On the national 
plane, the League could win only 25 seats in the entire 
country as against 16 won by the East Pakistan Uni- 
ted Front and 12 by the Awami League. The East 
Pakistan UF and the Awami League had entered 
into an electoral alliance on the basis of a 21-point 
programme envisaging full regional autonomy. The 
alliance commanded overwhelming support of ай 
sections of the people in East Pakistan. 

It may also be mentioned that in these elections, 
nine Independents either representing the Communist 
Party of Pakistan or supported by it, were returned 
to the East Pakistan Assembly. The Party was sub- 
sequently banned in Pakistan. 

The miserable failure of the Muslim League and 
the victory of the Forward-looking elements in East 
Pakistan dismayed the ruling circles. They resorted 
to various deceitful tactics to face this “menace” 
from East Pakistan, and received willing support 
from the bureaucrats, mostly from West Pakistan, 
who realised that they would become “ineffective” 
in power politics once the western wing’s monopoly 
at the power centre was ended. 

The first act of this politician-bureaucratic grou- 
ping in pursuance of its objective to retain control 
over the power centre was to introduce, on Septem- 
ber 30,1955, a bill in the new Assembly for the for- 
mation of a single unit of all the West Pakistan Pro- 
vinces. With this, the bureaucrats and the politi- 


cians hoped, it would be much easier not only to 


remain saddled in power but also to engage in mani- 
pulative politics to play one province against another 
and to exploit the weakerones ^ Aboveall, it provided 
the ruling coterie with a device to perpetuate the 
entire western wing’s antagonism against the eastern, 
wing and, thus, to suppress the expected protests from 
East Pakistan. 

There was, however, no smooth sailing for the 
Government and it had to issue several emergency 
ordinances to execute its plans. An ordinance, 
issued in 1955, stipulated that Chief Ministers were to 
be nominated by the Governor-General. The hollow- 
ness of the claim of the rulers that the unification of 
the Provinces waseffected for the welfare of the people. 
stood exposed in notime. One of the immediate 
actions of the Governor-General was to dismiss 


‘those Provincial Chief Ministers who were not of his 


liking, as proved by the subsequent dismissals of the 
Noon Ministry in Punjab, the Rashid Ministry in 
NWFP and the Pirzada Ministry in Sind. 

The second Constituent Assembly or “Conven- 
tion", presented a draft on January 8, 1956, which 
was finally adopted on February 29, 1956, with cer- 
tain changes and amendments. The strangest thing 
was that most of the 245 Articles of the Draft Consti- 
tution were identical with those proposed by the 
first Constituent Assembly. This made amply clear 
that the only intention of Ghulam Mohammed's 
dissolving the first Constituent Assembly was to ensure 
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a few months’ more of honeymooning with the top 
bureaucrafs. The Governor General's action had 
very little connection with-the securing the mandate 
of the people. 7 ` 
. The Draft Constitution, as apprehended, proposed 

wide powers for the Centre, and the President was 
elevated to the status of a mini-dictator. . 

The people of East Pakistan, under the leadership 
of the Awami League and Maulana Bhasani, saw 
through the game and were in upsurge against the 
Draft Constitution proposing a strong Centre and 
denying full autonomy to the Provinces. A series of 
protest demonstrations, public meetings and strikes 
were organised. Unfortunately, Maulana Bhasani 
could not suppress his irrepressible flair for raising 
quixotic slogans and he demanded an “independent 
East Pakistan”. Addressing a public meeting in Dacca 
on January 15, 1956, Bhasani said that “if the Centre 
did not right the wrong, East Pakistan would have to 
think in terms of secession.” For whatever reasons, 
the Maulana decided to abondon the sensible move 
of emphasising East Pakistan’s 21-point demands, the 
realisation of which could serve the purpose of affor- 
ding the people their long-cherished hope for develop- 
ing their region according to their own genius. Need- 
' less to say, this added grist to the mill of repression 
by the Central authorities. It provided them the 
excuse to accuse the East Pakistanis as traitors and 
of conspiring cessation. But, perhaps, Bhasani’s 
was a voice of despair. It was a reflection of the 
miserable conditions of his people. 

Why had the East Pakistanis prown so impatient? 
It would be proper to examine this by citing a few 
examples. These would give the clue to the East 
Pakistanis’ demand for a constitution which could 
ensure a fair and equitable distribution of resources. 


Geographical Characteristics -- 


The peculiar geographical condition of East 
Pakistan was one of the determining factors for the 
demand for an autonomous administration and 
economy. The region, separated by more than 1,000 
miles of Indian territory from West Pakistan, had 
nothing in common with the other wing except religion 
which did not ensure justice to East Pakistan. The 
characteristics of the two regions can be understood 
from the speech of a Consfituent Assembly Member 
in 1956, when he said: "Pakistan is a unique coun- 
try having two wings which are separated by a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles. These two 
wings differ in all matters, excepting two things, 
namely, that they have a common religion, barring 
. a section of the people in East Pakistan, and that we 
achieved our independence by a common struggle. 
These are the only two points which are common to 
both the wings of Pakistan. With the exception of 
these two things, all the other factors, namely, the 
language, the tradition, the culture, the custom, the 
dietary habits, the calendar, the standard time, practi- 
cally everything is different. There is, in fact, nothing 
common in the two wings, particularly in respect of 
those which are the sine qua non to form a nation.” 

‘People of East Pakistan justified their autonomy 
demand by citing innumerable instances of discrimi- 
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nation in social, economic and political life. Accor- 
ding to official statistics, the Centre's development 
loans to East Pakistan amounted to Rs 124.9 million 
as against Rs 152.3 million given to West Pakistan 
in 1955-56. During the period from 1948-49 to-1956- 
57, the total development loans sanctioned to East 
Pakistan was to the tune of Rs 548.5 million as against 
West Pakistan's Rs 858.1 million. Though East 
Pakistan's contribution to Central revenues was much 
higher than West Pakistan, the former was allocated 
a total amount of Rs 848.198 million as against Rs 
1,540.631 million granted to the latter during the 
period between 1947-48 and 1956-57. 


Gross Discrimination 


Figures of regionwise foreign trade earnings show ` 
that while East Pakistan's exports were worth of 
Rs 39,69,766.000, it was allowed import of goods 
worth Rs 21,59,552.000 during the period 1952-57. 
As against this, West Pakistan imported. goods worth 
Rs 51,05,093.000 by earning only Rs 34,40,371.000 
through exports during the same period. 

Accodring to the Awami League’s manifesto 
in the 1970 elections only 20 per cent or about Rs 
1,500 crores were spent in East Pakistan out of total 
revenue expenditure of the Central Government as 
against Rs 5,000 crores in West Pakistan, during the 
past twenty years. : 

Industrial progress in West Pakistan had been.so 
remarkable that it had made East Pakistan depen- 
dent on it for atleast 12 essential commodities, East 
Pakistan dependent on it for at least 12 essential 
commodities. East Pakistani supplies to West Pakis- 
tan were limited to only four commodities. 

A similar partisan policy was followed by the 
West Pakistani rulers.in matters of appointment to 
the various administrative departments and major 
commercial and industrial sectors. According to 
an official information, less than 40 per cent of the 
Government officers belonged to the eastern wing. 
While the representation of East Pakistan in the 
administrative services was 41 per cent, in the mili- 
{агу accounts service the percentage was as low as 
27. In 1957, Maulana Bhasani had alleged that 
only 4 per cent of the Bengalees were appointed in 
the Pakistad defence services. А report published 
in weekly Purba Bangla, published from London, 
showed that there were only two per cent of Bengalees 
in the field service of the Pakistan defence forces. 
According to the.Government report of 1964-65, 
there were 5 per cent Bengalees in the field Атту and 
7 per cent among junior commissioned officers and 
ordinary soliders till June 1963. In the Pakistan 
Navy, Bengalees occupied 19 per cent posts in the 
navy Corps, 23 per cent in medical corps, 9 per cent 
in technical corps, 21 per cent among chief petty offi- 
cers and 28 per cent among leading seamen. Appoint- 
tment in the Air Force was as follows for the East 
Pakistanis: 11 per cent in GD pilot branch, 27 per cent 
among navigators, 31 per cent in administration, 
13 per cent in education and 45 per cent among the 
warrant staff. ` 

The rapacious economic and social exploitation 
was also coupled with repeated attempts of cultural 
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suppression. The language controversy resulted in 
a tremendous upsurge in East Pakistan. The youth 
and students of East Pakistan fought consistently 
on the issue with the Central Government since 1948. 
It was not until 1954 that they could force the centre 
toconcedetheirdemand. Official status was accorded 
to Bengali, at par with Urdu, at a tremendous sacrifice 
in terms of lives of youth and students. 

(The autocratic regime of Ayub Khan again in- 
vited trouble when it tried to project the theory that 
adoption of the Quranic script was necessary for both 
Urdu and Bengali for achieving, what was then 
described as, a “соттоп Pakistani language". An 
overwhelming majority of East Pakistanis frustrated 
Ayub Khan's move by declaring in a joint statement 
that "tampering with the mother-tongue is the last 
thing that the people in East Pakistan will swallow." 
. The origin of the recent solgans of “Bangla Desh” 
instead of East Pakistan, and “Jai Bangla” in place 
of “Pakistan Paindabad", are therefore not difficult 
to discover in the light of past happenings. 

, Hundreds of instances of disparity and discri- 
mination could be cited in every spheres cf life. One 
therefore finds little ground to blame the East Pakis- 
tanis for their demand for autonomy. Shaikh Muji- 
bur Rahman's spectacular success only indicates the 
determination to overcome the boundless miseries of 
the people of East Pakistan. 

(Eventhe Constitution Commission appointed by 
Ayub Khan in 1960, after a thorough enquiry, said 
that “аз a result of the neglect by the Central Govern- 
ment, East Pakistan, in spite of its superiority in 
numbers as well as its capacity to earn more foreign 
exchange, was far behind than the other part of the 
country in the field of development".) 


1956 Constitution 


, , It was in this background that the 1956 Consti- 
tution was adopted. Some of its prominant features 
may be mentioned here. 

The Central list of powers included matters of 
foreign affairs, defence, currency, citizenship, foreign 
and inter-provincial trade and commerce, insurance 
and corporations, etc. The provincial list, consisting 
of 94 items, included amongst others, public order, 
administration of justice, police, land, agriculture, 
public health, etc. Besides, there was a concurrent 
list of 19 items like civil and. criminal law, scientific 
and industrial research, price control, economic and 
social planning, etc. 

The Constitution completely ignored the demand 
of the East Pakistanis, and the Centre was given the 
power to handle the major sources of income. It 
had the power to levy customs duties, export duties, 
excise duties, corporate taxes and various other taxes. 
The provinces were asked to raise their resources by 
levying taxes on agricultural income, taxes on land and 
building on professions, trades, luxuries and all other 
odd matters. A National Finance Commission was 
proposed for distribution of net proceeds of some 
important taxes. 

The Constitution under its Article 125 gave im- 
mense power to the Central Government for control- 


ling the powers of the Provincial Governments and , 
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giving directions to them whenever it was thought 
necessary. The Article was similar to that of 92A 
in the Interim Constitution. This was unjustifiably 
applied in 1954 when Ghulam Mohammed dismissed 
the Fazlul Huq Ministry in East Pakistan following 
the latter's refusal to obey the dictates of the Centre. 

Under Article 127, the Centre enjoyed the autho- 
rity to appoint and dismiss Provincial Governors. 
As mentioned earlier, the Article was interpreted 
differently at different times according to the con- 
venience of the ruling coterie. Registering its strong 
portest, the United Front in East Pakistan demanded 
that only the members of the Provincial and National 
Assemblies of a particular province should have the 
right to choose the Governor of that province. This 
was tao big a demand for the bureaucracy to concede. 


Emergency Powers 


The Emergency Powers given to the Centre under 
Article 191 empowered the President to declare emer- 
gency in the country in case.“the security or economic 
life was threatened by war or external aggression or by 
internal disturbances”. There were strong objections 
to such terms as “economic life" and “internal dis- 
turbances". It was alleged that while all the internal 
disturbances arising from strikes and protests against 
certain measures of the Government could not be, 
curbed, the term "economic life" was too vague. The 
Article which was identical with 92A was a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Centre for the murder of 
democracy. The debate in the Constituent Assembly 
on the Article makes an interesting reading. It was 
pointed out by a member that “we had a bitter ex- 
perience of section 92A in the different provinces of 
Pakistan. “During the last eight years of Indepen- 
dence we have seen how this provision has been 
misused, most undemocratically and for political 
ends. A misuse is likely to creep in and such 
misuse may arise when the Provinces and the 
Central Government will not be governed by the 
same political party; the central Government is so 
incline purely for political motives, it may influence 
the President to suspend the democratic process in 
the province." 

Inherent contradictions were reflected in the sug- 
gestion that the country, with such wide powers with 
the Centre, should have a parliamentary form of 
government. Parliament was to consist of one House 
and 300 members, half of them to be elected from 
East Pakistan and rest from the West. There were 
five seats each in East and West Pakistan reserved for 
women. The House was to be elected for 10 years. 
The law suggesting a joint electorate for East Pakistan 
and separate for West Pakistan reflected the secular 
and communal characters of the people of the res- 
pective wings. The Provincial Assemblies were 
to be elected on the basis of direct adult franchise. 

Тһе Constitution was thus adopted in a most 
clandestine manner without giving an opportunity 
to the people to frankly express their views or seeking 
their verdict through a referendum on it. The people 
were deliberately kept away as passive spectators, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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India and 
Eearly Years 
of- Soviet 
Foreign Policy 


С. L. BONDAREVSKY 


Еу since its birth the Soviet Government has 

followed a policy of support to the national 
liberation movements of the colonial and dependent 
countries. 

Immediately after the victory of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution the second meeting of the 
Soviets formed the Government of Soviet Russia 
with V.I. Lenin at its head, and adopted Lenin's peace 
decree. However, Lenin and tbe Bolshevik Party 
did not conceive peace without the simultaneous 
liberation of colonial end dependent countries. 

Connecting the problems of strengthening the 
economy and the interhational situation of the young 
Soviet power with the liberation of the oppressed 
people, V.I.Lenin even then underlined the importance 


of economic aid to the countries of Asia. Аз а result 
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of his initiative, Soviet diplomacy actively demanded 
the involvement of the peoples of the East in the 
solving of the most important international problems. 
The leader of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the founder of the first socialist state in 
the world, not only worked out the main principles 
of our Eastern Policy but also personally directed their 
implementation, the establishment of equal. mutually 
beneficial relations with the countries of the East. 
Naturally, special attention was paid to the relations 
of Soviet Russia with certain countries of the East. 

The general line of Lenin's Eastern policy was the 
struggle for the liquidation of colonialism and the 
Soviet Government invariably supported the peoples 
of the colonies who were eager to fight for their 
independence. V.I.Lenin was the inspirer and the 
organiser of help to the patriots and revolutionaries 
of the colonial East. He paid special attention to 
the liberation struggle of the peoples of India, re- 
peatedly received the leaders of Indian liberation 
movement, showing paterna! care towards them. 

The progressive people of India, on their part, 
connected the hopes of their own liberation with the 
October Revolution, with Lenin. In December 1917 
at the XXXII session of the National Congress it was 
said. “The present: Russian Revolution and the 
possible advance of the Russian Republic in Europe 
ard Asia radically change the situation in India" 
(Pravda, November 8, 1963). At the same time the 
text of the message of the Indian peoples to Soviet 
Russia was adopted in India, and a delegation left 
for Russia in order to deliver it. But it managed to 
reach the Soviet Union only in the autumn of 1918. 
Within a few days of its arrival in.Moscow, on Novem- 
bet 23, 1918, the Indian delegation was recieved by 
V.I. Lenin “with whom it had a long conversation" 
(Izvestia, November 24, 1918). We don’t know the 
context of this first talk of Vladimir Ilyich with the 
envoys from India. Though the following remar- 
kable document sheds some light on this fact. When 
the Indian delegates were returning home, they wrote 
a leaflet about their stay in Soviet Russia. At that 
time, the Indian patriots were followed by the Bri- 
tish intelligence and their Russian white guard agents. . 
(Mission to Tashkent; London, 1946; memoirs of the 
well-known British agent, F. Baily). The transla- 
tion of this leaflet, which was found in the archives 
of kolchak’s white guard “government, was sent 
from Kashgar where it fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tish Council and the. white guard “diplomates”. The 
leaflet contains some lines about the meeting with 
V.I.Lenin: ' 

“In the middle of November 1918 two representa- 
tives of Indian Muslims who were citizens of Delhi 
and scientists by profession, Sattar and Jabar by 
name arrived here and introduced themselves to 
our leader Lenin. They explained to him many 
things concerning India and the East.” 

It is difficult to say whether the names Sattar and 
Jabar were real or adopted to hide their identity. 
But these lines vividly show the atmosphere of mutual 
confidence in which the first meeting of V.LLenin 
with the envoys from India took place. 

The next day, after the talk with Vladimir Ilyich, 


Ше Indian delegation was invited to attend the 
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meeting of the All-Russian Central Executive Commi- 
ttee of Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies-the 
Peoples Parliament of the Soviet Republic. The envoys 
of India became the first representative of a foreign 
country in the history of the Soviet State, who was 
given the honour of delivering a speech in the Soviet 
Parliament. After this, the Head of the Soviet 
State, Y.M. Sverdlov, spoke in reply. He suggested 
that a -greeting on behalf of All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee should be sent “to those peoples 
of India who crave for liberation there. in their dis- 
tant Asia”, (The New and Newest History; 1957, 
No 5; p 121.) 

In November 1918 the Indian delegation visited 
Moscow and presented a memorandum to the Soviet 
Government. The Soviet Government regarded the 
memorandum with great understanding and sympathy. 
It was published in full in the Government newspaper 
Izvestia of November 26, 1918. Receiving the memo- 
randum, Y.M. Sverdlov expressed the hope that the 
contacts between the peoples of India and the Soviet 
Union would widen. The representatives of the 
Indian Revolutionary emigrants were eager to esta- 
blish contacts with V.I. Lenin. Raja Mahendra 
Pratap was the first to come to the Soviet Union. 
He met Lenin. On the May 7, 1919 Lenin received 
M. Barakatullah who came to Moscow as unofficial 
representative of Afghanistan, Не also discussed 
а. problems of national liberation movement іп 

ndia. 

While criticising the illusions of the Indian patriots, 
У.І. Lenin at the same time ‘gave his whole support 
to their aspirations of national liberation. It was 
decided that Raja Mahendra Pratap, Abdur Rab and 
Acharya would go to Kabul together with the Soviet 
‘Ambassador Y.Z. Suritz. This decision once again 
demonstrated the readiness of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to give aid to the peoples of India in their 
struggle for independence. In this conncetion, the 
text of the credentials of Y.Z. Suritz, which was 
signed by V.I.Lenin, is of great interest. 

This remarkable document said that the Council 
of Peoples Commissars appointed Y.Z. Suritz 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary Répresentative of 
the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
in Central Asia, entrusting him with the diplomatic 
relations with the peoples of Independent Afghani- 
stan, the independent tribes of Baluchistan, Khiva 
and Bukhara and with the peoples of India and Tibet 
who were struggling for their indepedence. 

The text mentioned that Suritz “is entrusted by 
the Workers' and Peasants Government to come 
into direct relations with the existing and emerging 
governments of these countries and with all the re- 
volutionary organizations which pursue the object 
of the liberation of the peoples of Central Asia from 
foreign yoke: is entrusted to appoint his representa- 
tives and agents to enter into negotiations directly 
or through them and to conclude agreements and trea- 
ties on behalf of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment and to sign these documents after their approval 
by the Central Government in Moscow." (У.І. 
Lenin, “The Credentials to the Planipotentiary Re- 
presentative of the RSFSR in Central Asia,” Friend- 
ship of People; 1957, N 11 p 17) 
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- Thus the Soviet Government was ready to estab- 
lish official relations “with the peoples of India who 
were struggling for their independence”, with their 
revolutionary organisations and with the national 
government in case it was formed. 

The Indians were impressed by Lenin’s deep know- 
ledge and understanding of Indian problems. М.М. 
Roy, for instance, wrote about his first meeting with 
VI. Lenin: “I left Lenin with the impression and 
belief that this was the man who had never seen India 
but nevertheless knew the problems of Indian masses 
infinitely better than any Indian." (“The memory 
of Lenin is Unforgettable, " Krasanaya Zvezda, 
January 21, 1926) 

Talking and being in correspondence with the 
leaders of the Indian liberation movement, V.I. Lenin 
rendered invaluable ideological aid to the liberation 
struggle of Indian people, arming them with the scien- 
tific programme capable of achieving their goal, with 
great tact but on principles and without compromise, 
rejecting and criticising different erroncous views 
and assertions. The criticism of V.I. Lenin of the 
"Left" sectarian views of Roy concerning the 
question of national liberation and revolutionary 
movement in India and the other countries of the 
East was of great importance. Roy asserted that 
in India in the beginning of the twenties, conditions 
existed for the creation of a strong Communist Party 
capable of being in the forefront of the revolutionary 
struggle of the masses of people. According to 
Roy's opinion, “The revolutionary movement in 
India so far as the question is concerned, the wide 
masses of people had nothing to do with the national 
liberation movement" (Kommunist, 1968, NS, p 37). 
He opposed the working people to the bourgeois- 
national movement, ran down the activities of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

V.I. Lenin showed the bankruptcy of such views. 
“Com Roy goes too far," V.I. Lenin pointed out, 
“asserting that the fate of the West depends exclusively 
on the degree of development and strength of the 
revolutionary movement in the Eastern countries. 
In spite of the fact that there are 5 million proletarians 
and 37 million landless peasants in India, the Indian 
Communists didn’t succeed in creating the Communist 
Party in the country and even because of this the views 
of Com Roy are to a considerable degree baseless” 
(Ibid). Even from Roy’s Memoirs, written tenden- 
tiously, one may see the essence of Lenin’s criticism 
of his erroneous position. “The role of Gandhi was 
the key-point of contradictions,” the Memoirs said. 
“Lenin thought that as the inspirer and leader of a 
mass movement he was a revolutionary. 1 contended 
that as the advocate of the religious and cultural 
revival he couldn’t help being the supporter of reac- 
tionary social relations no matter how revolutionary 
minded he seemed to be in a political sense.” 

In August 1921 Bhupendra Nath Dutta sent his 
thesis concerning the national liberation movement 
in India to V.I. Lenin. He wrote a short letter in 
reply: “Dear Com Dutta, I have read your thesis. 
We won’t argue about social classes. I think that 
we should stick to my thesis on colonial question. 
Collect statistical data about peasants’ unions if such 
exist in India." (Complete Works; Vol 53, р 142) 
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ҮЛ. Lenin was keen that the Soviet public should 
be informed about the Indian problems. On the 
November 13, 1921 the Indian Communist Abani 
Mukherjee sent a letter to V.I.Lenin and a copy of 

. his article “The Mopla Rising in Malabar”. The 
. letter said that an article had been written specially for 
Pravda but during the month it was not published. 
Abani Mukerjee expressed the hope that У.Т. Lenin 
would look through this article. One may conclude 
from the letter that some days before it, the author 
sent another article about the situation in India to 
Vladimir Ilyich. 

The next day, on November 14, V.I. Lenin wrote 
the following note to the Editor of Pravda, N.E. 
Bukharin : “Com Bukharin! Please .read. We 
should (independent of this article, although it seems 
to.be not bad) publish the Indian comrades a little 
more in order to encourage them and to collect more 
information about India and its revolutionary move- 
ment.” (Complete Workers, Vol 54, p 17). 

` Vladimir Ilyich was very attentive to requests 
from Indian patriots. For instance, on January 
24, he told his Secretary to contact the Secretariat 
of the Comintern and fix an appointment for Khushgul 
Khan from India who had asked for a meeting pro- 


visionally on January 28, (Proletarian Revolution; 
1934, No 3, р 183). In February of 1921 he received 
Abdur Rab as desired by the latter. Vladimir Ilyich 
used this meeting for studying Indian problems. 
At his request, Abdur Rab sent him a long list of 
literature about the Indian liberation movement which 
included the Works of Tilak, Gandhi, Bonnerji, Laj- 
pat Rai, B. Paul and other Indian leaders, the docu- 
ments of the Indian National Congress, material 
about the Punjab events of 1919. V.I. Lenin asked 
the Soviet Representative in London, L.B. Krasin, 
to send him this literature. (R.N. Heiphetz, Lenin— 
the Great Friend of the Peoples of the East; Moscow,’ 
1960; pp 184-186) 

The Indian patriots were reaching out for Lenin. 
They hoped that they would receive understanding 
and support from the Bolsheviks who had already 
proved their loyalty to the principle of national self- 
determination in practice and, as it was known, who 
did their best to help the liberation struggles of the 
dependent countries against the imperialistic yoke. 

None of them was disappointed by their visit 
to the Soviet Union. V.L Lenin rendered help to 
all of them which they needed in their struggle for 
the freedom of India. 











Constitution-making in Pakistan-II 
(Continued from page 29) 


while the obdurate politicians without any qualm or 
conscience phrased different Articles of the Consti- 
tution in orders to deny a better life for the people 
and to perpetuate their rule and legalise the exploita- 
tion of the people. 

The prevailing atmosphere in the country during 
the last phase of framing the constitution was vitiated 
by the then Governor General Iskander Mirza, who 
assumed power in 1955. General Mirza would go 
down in the history of Pakistan for his worst con- 
founded misrule. A military bureaucrat with no 
political or social background, he had only contempt 
for democratic norms and principles. He asserted 
fhat "parliamentary democracy cannot work in an 
underdeveloped country like Pakistan—it needed 
restricted or controlled democracy”. He ordered 
reshuffle of ministries in East Pakistan seven times 
düring a short period of two years with the sole pur- 
pose of breaking the backbone of the growing demo- 
cratic movement there. Duringthis period the Cen- 
tra] Ministry. was dismissed six times. Iskander 
Mirza put into power Chaudhury Mohammed Ali, 
Surhawardy, Chundrigar and Feroz Khan Noon 
one-after the other as Prime Ministers and threw 
them out one by one. н 

Pakistan presented a picture of utter confusion 
disruption, disunity, corruption, factional squabbles, 
bribery, profiteering and a blackmarketing reached 
their. climax. In fighting in the different political 
. parties also assumed dangerous proportions. Party 
representatives indulged in physical assaults on each 
other as a result of which the Deputy Speaker of 
East Pakistan Assembly was seriously injured on one 
occasion and died inside the Assembly hall. Pakis- 
tan's political life reached the brink of a precipice. 
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This was obviously the most propitious moment 
for men like General Ayub Khan to wring down the 
curtain over all the democratic pretences. His 
"basic democracy" came out of this distardly action. 
Ayub Khan abrogated the 1956 Constitution by a 
midnight proclamation on October 7,1958, and became 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator. He cancelled 
theelection orderedearlier. Theelection was schedul- 
ed to be held in November 1958. (To be continued) 
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Non-Hindu 
Pioneers 

of 

Hindi 
Literature-IV 


KABIR 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


K^» is not only the earliest 

and most prominent Hindi 
poet but a real leader of the entire 
Bhakti movement in north India. 
There is a famous saying 


“Bhakti dravid upjee laya 
Ramanand 
Kabir ney parget kari saat 
deep nava khand.” 


Bhakti was born in Dravida- 
desh (south India) and Ramanand 
brought if (to north). Kabir 
propagated it in all the seven 
dweeps and nivakhands (that is, 
the whole universe). Before Kabir 
there was no Bhakti literature 
in Hindi. It was the genius of 
& person like Kabir, who was 
brought up as a Muslim and who 
did not accept idol worship 
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of Ramanand, that the Bhakti 
cult which really proved to be a 
renaissance in Ше north Indian 
society and took roots. 

Kabir Das was born in 1398 
AD, according to a number of 
writers like Ramchandra Shukla, 
Shyam Sunder Das, Bhandarkar 
and Mecaliff, and had a life span 
of between 97 to 119 years. 
Kabir Das had described him- 
self as a julaha or a Muslim 
weaver by caste—Das  julaha 
naam Кайта, ban ban phirahun 
udasi. He was born in Luhrtara 
Mohalla of Varanasi and said 
of himself; Tu Bamhan, main 
Kashi kaa Julaha. 

Kabir became a disciple of 
Ramanand as he himself writes: 
Kashi main ham prakat bhaye hain 
Ramanand chitaya. 

When he was about to die, he 
shifted to Maghar in Basti dis- 
trict. According to Hindu my- 
thology, while it was a boon to 
die in Kashi, a person who died 
in Maghar was supposed to be 
destined to eternal perdition. 
Tt was to challenge this supersti- 
tion that he moved to Maghan 
saying: Jaisa Maghar  taisa! 
Kashi, ham eke ka jaani. (To 
me Kashi and Maghar are the 
same.) When he died in Maghar 
it is said, there was a dispute 
between his Hindu and Muslim 
desciples about his last rites. 
When the cloth covering his body 
was removed there were only 
flowers left in its place. Half 
of them were taken by the Hindus 
and other half by the Muslims, 
and even today a temple and a 
mosque stand side by side in the 
same courtyard near the rail- 
way station of Maghar on N.E.G. 
on the way to Gorakhpur from 
Lucknow. 

Kabir’s father was Nari or 
Noor Mohammad. His mother’s 
name was Neema. His wife was 
called Loyi and he is reported to 
have hada son Kamal and a daugh- 
ter Kamali. Among his precep- 
tors are references to two names— 
Ramanand and Shaikh Taki, a 
sufi saint. Kabir has referred 
in very respectable terms to both 
of them. 

But what is important is that 
Kabir himself propounded a 
philosophy which was later on 
styled as “Nirgun Path" which 
had an element of Nathpanthi 


yogies, Ramanandi Bhakti and sufi 
mysticism. It was his genius which 
cleared him of othodoxy of the 
Hindus and Muslims, and pro- 
pounded a real humanist creed. 
Although he was born in Kashi 
and lived there for a long period, 
and although he had a number 
of Hindu disciples, he openly 
said 
“Man Mathura dil Dwarika 
kaya KashiJaani 
Daswan dwara dehra, ta men 
toti pichhani.” 


(The mind is Mathura, heart 
is Dwarika, treat this body as 
Kashi, the tendoors (Idriyas) are 
temple and you should recognise 
the parrot—speaking souls—is 
this body—as God.) 

Similarly he had to say to the 
Muslims: 


“Shaikh saluri bahira keya Haj 
kare jay 

Jake dil sabit Nahin, Takau 
kahan Khudai.” 


Kabir was very forthright and 
even aggressive in his condemna- 
tion of rituals either by the Mus- 
lims or the Hindus. He said: 


` “Yah sab jhuti Bandaji virtha 
Panch niwaj 

Sanche mare jhotha Parh Kazi 
kare Akaaj.” 


This Bandaji is all false and 
five Namaz prayers are useless. 
The Kazi suppresses the truth by 
reading untruths and that does a 
thing whichisnotright. Similarly 
he said about pandits: 


“Pandit boad bade soo jhotha 
Ram kahe jo jagat gati Pave 
Khaand kahe mukh meetha 
Paurak kahe panva jo dahe, 

jal kahe trikha bujhayi." 


“The philosophy expounded 
by the pandits is false, that is, by 
saying Rama, you can get away 
from the world. Jf means, if you 
say sugar your mouth will become 
sweet. If you say fire your feet 
will get the warmth, and your 
thirst will be quenched by just 
saying water.” 

Having demolished supersti- 
tion, Kabir did pave the way for 
a real humanist creed of tolera- 
tion, and mutual love. He said 
that God was neither in Kaba or 


(Continued on page 37) 
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International 
Relations 


. INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS,  Raghubir Chakravarti, 
The World Press Private Ltd., 
Calcutta, Rs 25.00 ; 


Dor Raghubir Chakravarti has 

- prodüced' an excellent book 

on international relations, ` very 

useful for the students of grad- 

uate and post-graduate courses 

as. wellas for the lay reader who 

wants to delve deeper than what 

"contemporary journalism .offers 

and be acquainted with the aca- 
demic way of thinking. . 

‚ А book on international rela- 
tions is not a record of events of 
current history or contemporary 
diplomacy. „ТЕ is, as Prof Fried- 
mann says in his short Foreword 
to the book, *a global term for 
the increasingly complex network 
of political, legal, economic, só- 
cial, cultural and human relations 
that transcend national frontiers”. 

The approach is essentially 
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- historical material. 


analyticaland differs radically from 
many works of the same name 
which are mere compilcations of 

Prof Chakravarti divides his 
study into five parts. Part I, 
The Study of International Rela- 
tions, contains three chapters, 
namely, The Discipline of Inter- 
national Relations, The Scope of 
International Relations, and Inter- 
national Relations and Social 
Sciences. This part ‘will prove 
very useful to the students. Here 
he shows.the evolution of the 
‘academic discipline’ and its 
various trends. ^" . 

He briefly explains "the rea- 
list theory" "the systems theory", 
“the game theory", “the equili- 


brium theory” and “the deci-. 


sion-making approach”, which 
are very frequently bandied about 
in newspaper articles, but,.in the 
absence of proper understanding 
of the theories themselves, which 
lead to more confusion than 
clarity. . | ` : 
However, it would have made 
things easier for the students if 
Prof Chakravarti could. devote. 
more space. in illustrating these 
theories; but again that probably 
would have upset .the balance of 
the: plan on which the work 
has been constructed. His short 
sketches .of the relatonship of 
International Relations with allied 


social sciences is also extremely. 


useful. | 

Part II, Basic Institutions, Ele- 
ments and Techniques, deals with 
the. state system, the elements 


- of national power, the balance. of 


power, collective security, foreign 
Policy and diplomacy. Part III, 
Area Studies, concentrates on the 
“Emerging World" which, as the 
author quotes Gunnar Myrdal to 
show, is ап euphemism for the 
backward world. Part IV is con- 
cerned with "International Insti- 
tutions’ and Part V. discusses 
“current Trends and Reflections". 

The book does not .claim to be 
an original contribution to the 
theory of international relations. 
Yet it bears the mark of the pro- 
found scholarship of the ‘author 
in his treatment of the subjects. 
It follows the paths marked. out 


by previous academicians; yet it 


is not a mere rehash. > 
As a matter of fact, the Fore- 
word by W. Friedmann created 


^ 


an initial apprehension, a doubt, 
if the author had not closely 
followed the footsteps of the 
learned Professor of International 
Law and Director of International 
Legal Research of the Columbia 
University. But a careful réa- 
ding of the book discloses ample 
evidence of the independent 
thinking of the author. I 

Prof Chakravarti, in his dis- 
cussion of the cold war, states: 
“Therefore, the cold war was, in 
origin and conception, an Ameri- 
can undertgking in the post-war 


international relations. Its basic 


objective is to consolidate the 
American domination in the world 
(р 416)....It has become dated ' 
and most of its basic myths 
have already been exposed by 
facts. It is destructive in nature. 
In that context, it represents a 
real menace to mankind” (p 425). 
One will search in vain for any 
such formulation in the works of 
W. Friedmann. 
" Again, in discussing the un- ' 
developed world of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, Prof Chakra- 
varti never hesitates to find colo- 
nial exploitation as the root cause 
of the existing backwardness. He 
proceeds to define neo-colonialism 
“as a modern form of colonialism 
in an era of general break down 
of imperialism" (p 298). 
He further quotes. Bulygin, 
Maksudov and Fedorov to ех- 
plain his point: “Classic colonia- 
lism mainly set out to ensure the 
exploitation of enslaved peoples 
by other than economic methods. 
Neo-colonialism, however, is: 
based ‘on including.the develo- 
ping nations in the sphere ‘of 
capitalist exploitation, an indirect 
method of subjugating them eco- 
nomically" (p 298). р 
The present reviewer. would 


‘have been very happy if the author 


could take more time fo discuss 
the nature of the internal forces 
that keep these undeveloped 
countries tied to the apron strings 
of neocolonialism. А 

This reviewer would have been 
still more satisfied it the last part 
of the book, which discusses cure 
rent trends and reflections; had 
concluded with a thorough analy- 
sis of the Vietnam War—undoubt- 
edly the most significant event 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CPM MANIFESTO : FAILURE TO IDENTIFY MAIN ENEMY (Continued from page 16) 


leaders of the SSP” are all accused 
at one go of upholding and defen- 
ding the Constitution, and no 
differentiation is made between 
the attitude of any of these par- 
ties and that of the Rightist axis— 
only, the axis in this context is 
spared the abusive epithests flung 
at the Leftist parties. 

Having laid down its “lock, 
stock and barrel” formula, the 
CPM has not thought it necessary 
to take the trouble to spell out 
how the powers of the Supreme 
Court can be curbed and the 
supremacy of Parliament in res- 
pect of Constitutional changes 
can be fully restored. 

It has rightly been pointed 
out that no Constitution by it- 
self helps or retards revolution, 
which is based not on words 
and their scholarly interpreta- 
tion but on the urges and the 
determination of masses of people 
in movement. The present is a 
time when the Indian masses are 
in ferment, and not even the CPM 
will question their collective capa- 
city to break the shackles and 
assert themselves. . 

The Congress has in its mani- 
festo recognized the need for 
changes in the Constitution to 
attain even the limited ѕосіо- 
economic objectives it has set 
before itself. The CPI has out- 
lined the specific changes needed 
in the Constitution as well as 
possible steps to prevent obstruc- 
tion of the people's economic 
advance by a handful of judges. 
The Rightist parties, on the other 
hand, are categorically opposed 
to changes that will reduce the 
power of the monopolies and other 
vested interests. Yet the CPM 
sees no difference between the two 
camps, Nor is it in a position 
to offer a viable alternative of 
its own to suit our present situ- 
ation. 

Considering what Sr Nam- 
boodiripad himself said about the 
present Constitution less than 
three years ago (“It inscribed on 
our banner the inspiring slogans 
of political liberty, parliamentary 
democracy, an end to all forms 
of social inequality and guarantee 
of all-round progress"), one won- 
ders what new development in 
the last three years led to the 
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- economic 


adoption of the totally negative 
position evident in the lastest 
CMP manifesto. Sri Namboodi- 
ripad made those observations a 
year or more after the Supreme 
Court judgement in the Golak- 
nath case which everyone in the 
Country recognized even at the 
time as the beginning of the 
biggest challenge to the supre- 
macy of Parliament. 

Having made it clear that no 
change of any kind is possible 
under the present Constitution, 
the CPM does not hesitate to 
demand “necessary amendments 
to the Fundamental Rights laid 
down in the Constitution so as 
to make it possible for Parlia- 
ment and the State legislatures 
to legislate against the private 
property of foreign and Indian 
monopolists, former princes and 
big landlords and other top strata 
of society, together with measures 
which will further strengthen the 
democratic rights of the common 
people, including tbeir right to 
the land, instruments of produc- 
tion and other small property 
they own". 

It calls too for *resolution of 
the conflict that has arisen between 
the requirements of a rapidly 
changing democratic public opi- 
nion in the country and the re- 
actionary viewpoint held be the 
Supreme Courtand High Courts". 
What is the basic conflict that the 
CPM has discovered between 
these demands and the position 
taken by the Congress and other 
Left and democratic parties? 

The. essence of the Indian 
situation today is that the forces 
of rank reaction are ranged against 
the forces of progress. It is true 
that in the camp of the latter are 
found various shades of pro- 
gressives—ranging from those who 
would not like to proceed at too 
fast a pace to those. who are 
almost as impatient as the CPM 
cadres for change in the socio- 
structure. What is 
common to all of them is the 
desire to resist the onslaught of 
reaction and by defeating, it 
enable the people to move for- 
ward at whatever pace. . 

The camp of Reaction, even 
according to the CPM’s analysis, 
is out to make use of the Consti- 


è 


tution to safeguard the interests 
of monopolists, big business, 
big landlords and the like, and to 
push the country into the parlour 
of the West decisively. The par- 
ties in the camp opposed to the 
reactionary combine want changes 
to be made in the Constitution 
so as to ensúre that Parliament 
can enact such amendments and 
such laws as are necessary to 
fulfil the aspirations of the vast 
majority of our people and thwart 
the designs of a small number 
of affluent families to continue 
to have a strangehold over the 
national economy; all these 
parties, again, cherish friendship 
with the socialist countries which 
have tangibly helped us to gain 
a measure of economic indepen- 
dence. 

It should not be difficult for 
the CPM cadres to see where 
they belong. In this confron- 
tation there is no scope for a 
"third camp" which the CPM 
claims to be. Al that such a 
"third camp" can achieve is to 
split the votes against Reaction 
and help the Rightist and com- 
munal parties gain in strength. 

That this is so has been amply 
demonstrated in Kerala, but the 
CPM leadership is not yet in 
a mood to take an objective 
look at what has happened. It 
is far too obsessed with its hatred 
of the CPI to see clearly; 
the result has been a weakening 
of the Left movement in the 
country, and in the elections 
this can only lead to accretion of 
strength for the Jana Sangh, 
Syndicate and Swatantra. 

The suspicion that this is 
perhaps what the CPM leaders 
want arises because of what they 
have done in practice in recent 
times. They have concentrated 
on two things: first, somehow to 
secure a few more seats for them- 
selves; and secondly, to mani- 
pulate if possible the defeat of 
the CPI and any party that may 
be aligned with it in the electoral 
battle. This is obviously a short- 
sighted and wholly unjustified 
attitude on the part of a party 
based on Marxist principles. 

If itis possible for the Marxist 
Party to offer a viable alter- 
native on its own strength, without 
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clandestine deals with any of the 


parties -of reaction, there can Бе. 


no objection to its staking its 
claim all alone. Such a claim 
would be demonstrably untenable, 
and the CPM leaders themselves 
have not made it. 

In these circumstances, the 
honest course for the party would 
be to reach an understanding 
with parties with more or less 
similar aims for the common and 
first task of defeating the Syndi- 
cate-Swatantra-Sangh-SSP 
bine at the polls. What the CPM 


leaders are actually doing, how- 


com-- 


ever, is to place theirinterests in 


one or two States above the 


interests of the people in the whole ' 


country. They are putting them- 
selves against parties sharing their 
professed views оп the need to 


fight and defeat Reaction thus. 


helping the very parties of Reac- 
tion they are supposed to be set 


against. The CPM leadership has · 


become so shortsighted as to 
believe that their party's hege- 
mony in one or two States is 
infinitely more important for the 
cause of revolution than the fate 
of the vast millions in the country. 


It is for the cadres of the 
CPM to ponder over the impli- 
cations of the performance of the 
leadership and correct it in time. 
They must realise before it is too 
late that it is dangerous for the 
CPM to make the Left and demo- 
cratic camp its main enemy ins- 
tead of the camp of social and 
communal reaction; but this is 
precisely what the party, leader- 
ship is doing at present. And 
obviously only the party ranks 
can make the leaders see reasóns 
and put an end to their adven- 
turist-opportunist line. 


LAHORE INCIDENT: MOTIVATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


і 


(Continued from page 13) 


People’ s Party leader wants to win cheap popularity 
. among the masses by raising an anti-Indian bogey. 
He has already got an impressive mandate from Pun- 
jab and Sind, and there was not much of a thing to 
further impress the world «bout his popularlity. In 
fact, India-baiting as a factor has long ceased to be 
a very relevant issue in West Pakistani politics. This 
was seen during the election campaign when even Mr 
Bhutto spoke against India rather reticently. It is, 
therefore, extremely doubtful whether Mr Bhutto’s 
attempts for close identification with the case of 
hijackers was meant only to win popular approval. 


The basic reason for Bhutto to play the game of. 


military regime -whom he has been despising a great 
deal, is his realization that this was th: only way 
he could re-establish his links with the military. After 
getting a rebuff from Sheikh” Mujibur Rehman, he 
seems convinced that without making up with the 
military, he cannot hope to come to power even as a 
junior partner. -But the straight alliance with the 
military would not be acceptable even to his own 
people. This explains his desire to raise and revive 
an issue with which the military feels intimately 
concerned. Keeping the emotional over tones of the 
question in mind, the people, however, would also 
see through the gam? and would not thus be easily 
‘hoodwinked into acquiescing into an . alliance 
unwittingly. 
For us in India, the timing of the RE is of 
-utomost importance from another angle too. 
Islamabad has never made a secret of its displeasure 
over the emergence of progressive forces in India. 
Pakistani press has always been trying to present 
politicians like Sri Bal aj Madhok, Sri Morarji, Desai 
and Golwalker as the “most authentic voites of 
India”. Nothing would. please them more than 
the rise of elements who talk about the so-called 
Indianisation in the same vein as did Jinnah about 


. the two-nation theory. 


The fact that the ¢ tise of Hindu-communalism in 
India would harm the Indian Muslims has seldom 
concerned the policy-makers at Islamabad. Bhutto 
has himself said that “it would be far better for Pakis- 
tan to deal with the Hindu communalists than with the 
so-called secularists”. In fact, any communal trouble 
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in India appears to be a most welcome opportunity 
for Islamabad to malign this country. By getting 
the Indian plane destroyed, Islamabad was thus 
not merely hoping to delay the est .blishment of a 
democratic set-up in Pakistan but was also eager 
to lend a helping hand to elements like the Jana 
Sangh in India. It would be a matter of common- 
sense for any one, particularly for Pakistani rulers 
to know that notwithstanding their anti-Pakistani 
bravado, these dummy heroes of the Jana Sangh 
can scarcely challenge any of Pakistan's evil designs. 
They could nevertheless harm the image of a Govern- 
ment which has been trying to improve its relations 
with Islamabad in spite of the latter's persistent re- 
fusal to open any dialogue. Through resort to the 
device the hijacking involving a couple of criminals 
belonging to Kashmir, Islamabad has also tried to 
create quite a few mischievous. misunderstandings 
about the situation in Kashmir as well as against 
Muslims in general. Only this ‘way could General 
Yahya Khan tell the world abroad and his people at 
home that confrontation with India was inevitable 
and that Indian secularism was no more than a sham. 
Anti Muslim campaign by Hindu-communalists : 


‘could thus be of immense use to the military regime 


to suppress and disentegrate the democratic movement 

in East Pakistan. Pro-establishmént propaganda ` 
media in East Pakistan have already started talking 
about "imminent dangers to Muslims on the sub- 
continent due to India's warlike activities and pre- 
parations for communal rioting". Nothing can 
be a greater antidote to the rise of secular nationalism 
not only in East Pakistan where it has become parti- 


‘cularly strong, but also in areas like Sind, Punjab 


and the NWFP where it is for the first time taking 
ap than the revival of communal mythology in 
India. 

Any communal riot in India could do more for 
the military regime in Pakistan in its fight against its 
people than all its armed might. The fact that Hindu 
counterparts in India of Muslim communalism in 
Pakistan have rushed to fulfil these objectives with 
utmost enthusiasm underlines the unbreakable link 
ое Rreaction in the two countries. 
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PROBATION : AN OBNOXIOUS TOOL (Continued from page 14) 


no ground at all. The plea taken 
by the employer in such cases is 
that according to rules of service 
an employee on probation can be 
dismissed without assigning him 
any reasons for the same. The 
recent case of Sri Javed Alam, a 
lecturer of a Delhi University 
college, is in point. 

Several hundreds of cases like 
-this take place in this country 
every year. The consequence is 
that some times bright careers 
are cut short and given a big 
jolt at the time when young 
people are full of hopes and 
aspirations. Their ambitions are 
negatived and they are made to 
suffer for their achievements. 
It is then not only the victims of 
the idiosyucrasies of employers 
who suffer, the nation suffers 
and loses its human wealth. 

Time and again it has been 
vociferously pleaded by certain 
employers thaf the services of an 
employee on probation can be 
terminated without any reason 
being assigned to him. To my 
mind, such an interpretation of 
the meaning and content of the 
term “probation” sets at naught 
all the rigours and sanctity that 
could be attached to this practice. 

If this were the real inten- 
tion behind keeping an employee 
on probation, then, surely, it is 


better to put a condition at the. 


time of employing a person that 





NON-HINDU PIONEERS OF HINDI LITERATURE-IV (Continued from page 33) 


Kailash but existed in the breath 


‚ of every being: 
“Mo ko Kahan dhundhe 
bande 
Main to terry paas main 


Na main dewal na main masjid - 


Na to kaun kriya kardam main 

Nahin yog birag main 

Khoji ho to turait mili hon 

Pal bhar ki talash main 

Main to rahan sahar ke bahar 

Meri puri mawees main 

Kahe Kabir suno bhai 

sadho Sab swanson kee swans 
main." 

According to Kabir, love is 
the only method to achieve sal- 
vation. Kabir was one poet who 
synchronised the name “Ram” 
for God and was one ofthe biggest 

' promoters of the Rama cult. Не 

wrote about 61 books although he 
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he can be thrown out of his job 
at any period of his service life, 
and that the employer will not 
be answerable for that. The 
weapon of probation has not been 
designed to suit the needs of an 
employer. There is a rationale 
behind it. 

Is our society poing to tole- 
rate such a condition of service 
for its members? If not, what 
is the big idea in keeping a 
person on probation at all when 
the employer can fire him even if 
he is competent for the job and 
proves it over a period of time 
during probation? ' 

To cite an instance from our 
legal procedure would not be ош 
of place here. Even in the case 
of a heinous crime of the gravest 
magnitude, that is, the offence 
of murder, the accused is given, 
under the law, the right-of self- 
defence, This right is supposed 
to be a mandatory’ provision of 
law and is held sacrosanct. 

In this context also it becomes 
а travesty of justice and fairness 
to deny the right of self-defence 
to an employee as against his 
employer. To terminate his 
services withont giving any rea- 
sons and affording any opportu- 
nity to explain, is certainly to 
deny an employee the right to 
defend himself. ` 

Does this attitude not cut at 
the principle of natural justice at 


its roots? Do we take it that a 
murderer is still a better citizen 
than an intellectual or an ordi- 
nary persons who does not commit 
crime? 

It is said that law is after all 
an ass. However, from the way 
people on probation of service 
are looked at and treated by 
certain employers, it secms that 
law encourages social injustices 
also and can, therefore, no longer 
bea solution to anarchy and des- 
potism. 

It would Бе а sad day in the 
glorious social and cultural his- 
tory of this country when its 
intellectuals and intelligentsia 
are complled to resort to an 
open revolt against the inequi- 
table and barbaric rules of ser- 
vice. Such a fight would unfor- 
tunately be a fight between the 
weak against the strong, in fact, 
а fight of people who will ulti- 
mately emerge in two distinct 
classes within a country. It 
would be disgraceful in a country 
that guarantees equality before 
law and that cherishes the princi- 
ple of natural justice in its Consti- 
tution. 

It. is, therefore, necessary to 
remember that law is for man and 
not man for law. Before any 
social upheaval takes place, wis- 
dom lies in amending a law that 
becomes outmoded and perpe- 
trates injustices in our society. 





claims that he never touched 
paper or ink. Of course, his 
compositions were taken down 
by his desciples. 

He wrote equally wellin Khari 
Boli, Braj, Awadhi, Punjabi, Raj- 
asthani and used a number of Urdu 
and Persian words. He called 
his language Purbi (Bhojpuri). 4 

Kabir was a pioneer in many 
ways. After Kabir we have a 
list of 32 poets who propagated 
his Nirgun creed. Many of his 
disciples started their sects, 
like Raidas, Maluk Das, Nanak, 
Balvir Saheb, Райы Saheb, 
Charan Das, Dadu Dayal, Shiva 
Narain, etc. The prominent 
Hindi poets who followed Kabir 
are Pipa, Raidas, Sadna, Dharma 
Das, Dadu Dayal, Maluk Das, 
Sunder Das, Charan Das, Jages- 








war Saheb, Bani Saheb, Veree 
Saheb, Yari Saheb, Bella Saheb, 
Harlal Saheb, Chaterbhuj Saheb, 
Paltu Saheb, Darya Saheb (Bihar), 
Darya Saheb (Marwar), Sahjobai, 
Dayabai, Tulsi Saheb, Garib 
Das, Dulan Das, Shiva Narain 
and Rajjale. 

These poets, Hindus and 
Muslims, spread the message of 
Kabir and Nirgun Panth far and 
wide and with it took Hindi to 
the four corners of India. It 
was because of them that Hindi 
became known as Saddhikiri in 
far off Bengal. And it was this 
iconoclastic, secular character of 
Hindi idiom that gave it the title 
of Khari Boli. 

But it діа ау down the basic 
virtnes of modern Hindi—in its 
content and expression. 
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Development of Backward Regions 
(Continued from page 19) 


banks should earmark a certain 
percentage of their deposits mobi- 
lised from the backward areas 
for development of these regions. 

International development ag- 
encies can also play a useful role 
in this direction. A certain per- 
centage of foreign exchange re- 
quired for meeting the needs of 
imported scarce raw materials 
and plants and equipment of 
industries in these areas should 
be reserved. for them. 

The National Small Indus- 
tries Corporation and the State 
Small Industries Corporations 
should supply the imported and 
indigenous machinery on very 
liberal terms to entrepreneurs 
in these backward areas. The 
State Small Industries Corporation 
should also assist these units in 
marketing their products. 

There is a wide gap between 
the requirements and availability 
of skills and entrepreneurial tal- 
ents necessary for even a moderate 
programme of development of 
backward areas. The programme 
of development of backward re- 
gions does not merely entail 
provision of a package of incen- 
tives of various kinds buf also 
development and cultivation of 


entrepreneurial talents and skills 
and conducted in these regions 
in these underdeveloped regions. 

The training courses for de- 
velopment of local entrepren- 
eurial talents need to be designed 
by various agencies like the DC 
(SSIO), National Productivity 
Council, State Directorates of 
Industries and the management 
associations. Any amount of 
migration of entrepreneurial tal- 
ents to these regions would not 





solve this problem ona permanent 
basis. The choice of appropri- 
ate entrepreneurs for maximum 
growth will largely be a function 
of such comprehensive training . 
schemes. 

Economic development is a 
complex process in which econo- 
mic and non-economic factors 
are Closely inter woven. Develop- 
ment is, therefore, not only econo- 
mic growth but growth with 
change—social, cultural and insti- 
tutional, as well as economic. En- 
trepreneurial talent will have to 
be fostered in every sphere of 


society. 





. THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
` (Continued from page 34) 


of the present -decade—instead 
of the discussion on “bipolarism” 
as it does. The entire crisis of 
international politics finds a focus 
here; the traditional approach fo 
international relations must cle- 
anse itself by coming in touch with 
{һе new reality. 

The Vietnam War shows up 
the positive role of the socialist 
world which cannot be explained 
by power-factors, unless the class- 
character ot a state is taken into 
account. It shows up the aggres- 
sive role of US imperialism, its 
support from Western imperialist 


states, as well as its alienation 
from the rest, It shows up the 
progressive, but vacillating role 
of the third world. 

Above all, it demonstrates the 
unimagined strength of a united 
nacion resisting the gigantic armed 
might of the USA. А study of the . 
Vietnam situation is a study of 
the whole of internaional relations 
in a microcosm. 

However, this should not be 
taken as a detraction of the merits 
of the book. Prof Chakravarti 
has, indeed, produced, a very use- 
ful work. —Syamal Chakrabartty 





RURAL CLASS STRUCTURE 
IN RAJASTHAN 
(Continued from page 23) 


kers. The latter are employed in the city but have 
their families and houses in the villa, e and after 
having done their duties in the industries they almost 
everyday return to stay with their families. "These 
are, of conrse, not entirely exclusive areas of specia- 
lization, except the skilled industrial work. 

АП labourers usually work in more than one area. 
However, most of the workers are predominantly 
agricultural since this is the major area of work in 
the villages. From the point of view of the duration 
of employment the labourers might be working on 
casual, seasonal, or regular basis and the payment to 
them might be made daily, time to time, or monthly 
basis. They all, however, work mostly on daily- 
wage basis. 

The third category of the rural proletariat is that 
of the service holders. They include: (a) the plough- 
man (haly) the shepherd-boy (guala) and the village 
servants or the clients (kamins) of the upper and do- 
minant castes such as sweeper, messenger, watchman, 
hairdresser, pot ter, shoemaker and repairer, etc. 
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The former ‘are salaried, seasonal or regular emp- 
loyees of the rich households. The latter are paid in 
cash as well as kind at service and crop. 

Fourthly, there is the class of forced-labour. This 
group includes mostly the debtors. This is a new 
class of forced labour and has emerged as a result of 
the development of money-lending relations mostly 
after jagirdari abolition. The money-lenders take 
various types of services from their debtors on under- 
payment, late-payment or Without payment. 

Besides, these individual characteristics thé rural 
propertyless share some socio-economic conditions 
as a whole. These conditions may precisely be 
mentioned as (a) landlessness, (b) coarse culture, (c) 
sub-human subsistence level, (d) subordinate status 
in work, power and production relations, (e) illiteracy 
and low level of education, (f) bare subsistence 
level of aspirations and incentives, (g) low social rank, 
(A) low income high fertility, (7) residence mostly on 
the outskirts, inadequate and destifute houses, (j) 
lesser religious observances but higher fatalism and 
superstition, (К) indebtedness, (1) lack of security 
of employment, the labourer is more insecure than the 
sharecropper, and (ун) supply and sale of labour power 
as the only source of ‘livelihood. 
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Index of Satisfactory Progress 


UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


THE FOLLOWING ARE EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS ON 

THE ACCOUNTS OF UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK RELATING TO 1969 SUBMITTED 

FOR AND ON BEHALF OF THE DIRECTORS BY SHRI R. B. SHAH, CUSTODIAN, 
. ON 22nd DECEMBER 1970. 


T™ United Commercial Bank Limited along with 
thirteen other Scheduled banks having deposits in 
excess of Rs 50 crores, was nationalised on July 
19, 1969. The continuity of the functioning of the 
Bank was not affected by nationalisation, and this 
. Report covers the developments over the entire year. 

The Report begins with a Survey of the general 
economic and banking developments during the year; 
in the subsequent section, aspects of activities per- 
taining specifically to the Bank are covered. 


ECONOMIC AND BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 


T# Indian economy continued to maintain a 
fair rate of progress during the year under review. 
While agricultural production in the crop year 1968-69 
was marginally lower than in 1967-68 on account of 
untimely rains and droughts in some parts of the 
country, production in 1969-70 moved up by nearly 
3 per cent. The output of foodgrains in 1969-70, 
at 99.5 million tonnes, is the highest recorded so far. 


The average index of industrial output, with _ 


1960-61 as base, went up by 7.1 per cent. 

During the year, the country's exports rose to 
Rs 1,376 crores and 4.7 per cent higher than what 
they were in 1968. With imports declining by Rs 314 
crores over the year, there was a considerable narro- 
wing in the trade gap from Rs 533 crores in 1968 to 
: Rs 157 crores in 1969. The country's foreign ex- 
change reserves (inclusive of gold) went up from 
Rs 577 crores at the end of March- 1969 to Rs 729 
crores at the end of March, 1970. 


Securities 


The Centre’s borrowing programme during 1969- 
70 was completed in two phases. The 54 per cent 
1961 Loan floated on April 30, 1969, for an amount 
of Rs 250 crores, netted Rs 275 crores—Rs 107 
crores in cash and Rs 168 crores by conversion. The 
4% per cent 1976 Loan, issued on July, 1, 1969 
for Rs 250 crores, yielded Rs 260 crores (Rs 99 crores 
in cash and Rs 161 crores by conversion). Fifteen 
State Governments issued 5% per cent Development 
Loans maturing in 12 years for an aggregate amount 
of Rs 155 crores. Maturing loans of 12 States amoun- 
ting to Rs 88 crores were offered for conversion. All 
the loans were over-subscribed. Subscriptions accep- 
ted after partial allotment amounted to Rs 171 crores, 
consisting of cash subscriptions of Rs 125 crores and 
conversion of Rs 46 crores. The gilt-edged market 


continued to be steady, the quotations for State 
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J 
Government and Semi-Government securities rose 
marginally, 


Money Market 


Conditions in the money market remained easy 


throughout the year and the bank: had in general а 


comfortable liquidity position. The inter-bank call 
money rates in Bombay and Calcutta fluctuated bet- 
ween 3} per cent and 64 per cent, touching the peak 
of 61 per cent during the busy season. On September 
1, 1969, the Reserve Bank of India issued a directive 
prohibiting the payment of interest of current accounts 
and on deposits for periods up to 14 days, as well as 
the payment of brokerage on deposits. Rates of 
interests fixed on other categories of deposits were 
not disturbed. 


Scheduled Commercial Banks 


The deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 
rose by Rs 621 crores (14.7 per cent) to Rs 4,842 
crores during 1969, compared to a rise of Rs 458 
crores (12.2 per cent) in the previous year. 


Credit 


Over the year, the Scheduled Commercial Banks' 
total credit rose by Rs 516.3 crores (6.8 per cent) 
to Rs 3,585.3 crores as against a rise of Rs 343.8 crores 
(12.6 per cent) in 1968. 


Investments and Borrowings 


Investments of Scheduled Commercial Banks in 
Government Securities rose by Rs 100 crores to Rs 
1,217 crores in the calendar year 1969 as against an 
increase of Rs 108 crores registered in the previous 
year. The borrowing from the Reserve Bank of 
India by the Scheduled Commercial Banks at the end 
of December 1969 was Rs 91.9 crores as against Rs 
38.6 crores in the previous year. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BANK 


T# accounts appended to this Report cover the 

period of operations of the Bank from 19th July 
1969 (the date of nationalisation) to 31st December 
1969. The review however deals with the year 1969 
as a whole, since the business of the existing Bank 
was acquired by the State as a going concern. The 
Malaysian branches of the Bank have not been taken 
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, 


over by virtue of Section 5(6) of the Banking Com- 
panies (Acquisition and Transfer of Undertakings} 
Act, 1970, and the data for the Malaysian branches 
as on 31st December 1968 have been omitted for the 
purpose of comparison of accounts. 

The operations of the Bank in India and abroad 
recorded:a satisfactory progress during the year. The 
deposits and other accounts of the Bank increased 
by Rs 24.43 crores to Rs 257:53 crores. The advances 
and bills went up by Rs 24.89 crores to Rs 162.82 
crores. The credit-deposit ratio at the end of the year 
rose.by 4.04 percentage points to 63.22 per cent. 
Investments increased by Rs 7.82 crores to Rs 84:28 
crores, the investment-deposit ratio being 32.73 
per cent. 


Business in India 


The aggregate deposits of the Bank in India rose 
over the year by Rs 24.23 crores (11.33 per cent) to 
Rs 238.04 crores as against an increase of Rs 24.53 
crores (12.96 per cent) in the previous year. The 
average deposits of the Bank in India recorded an 


increase of 17.24 per cent in 1969 as compared to . 
„13.66 per cent in 1968. 
India over the period 19th July to 31st December 


The increase in deposits in 


1969 was Rs 15.86 crores. 


Borrowings 


The borrowings of the Bank from the Reserve Bank 
of India at the end of December 1969 were Rs 4.49 
crores as against Rs 3.45 crores at the end of 1968. 


Advances 


The Bank's advances outstanding on 31st Decem- 
ber 1969 were Rs 146.77 crores indicating a rise, of 
Rs 20.30 crores over 1968, Rs 4.88 crores of this 
increase being accounted for by a rise in bills. The 
Bank's advances to the preferred sectors were Rs 
25.89 crores at the end of December 1969 as against 
Rs 14.09 crores at the end of 1968. 


Medium-term Loans 


The outstanding of medium-term loans granted 
by the Bank amounted to Rs 3.60 crores in 1969 as 
against Rs 3.99 crores in 1968. А part of these 
outstanding medium-term loans was refinanced by 
the Industrial Development Bank of India. The 
medium-term advances were made to industries in 
priority sectors. In order to enable the Indian machi- 
nery manufacturers to sell their equipment on a de- 
ferred payment basis, the Bank discounted bills to 
the extent of Rs 3.25 crores; the corresponding 
figure for 1968 was Rs 2.14 crores. 


Investments 


During the year 1969 investments went up by 
Rs 8.71 crores to Rs 82.90 crores, the ratio of invest- 
ments to deposits being 34.82 per cent. 
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Foreign Exchange Business 


The volume of foreign exchange business—both 
pre-shipment and post-shipment—continued to in- 
crease during the year. Total export credit disbursed 
amounted to Rs 68.81 crores during the period April 
1, 1969 to March 31, 1970. Of this, Rs 21.60 crores 
represented packing credit and pre-shipment finance. 
The ‘export and import bills outstanding at the end 
of 1969 were Rs 6.38 crores as а Rs 5.36 crores 
at the end of 1968. 

The acceptance: of the Bank in respect of out- 
standing letters of credit, etc, amounted to Rs 18.38 
оа the end of 1969 as against Rs 16.44 crores 
in : 


Business Abroad . 


During the year the business at the Bank's branches 
in London, Singapore and Hongkong continued to 
be steady. | 


Profit and Loss Account 


The profit of the Bank, анар that of the over- 
seas branches, for the period from 19th July'to 31st 
December 1969 amounted to Rs 48,86,864.92. А 
sum of Rs 9.80 lakhs was transferred to the Reserve 
Fund in terms of section 17 of the Banking Regula- 
tion Act 1949, and a further sum.of Rs 13.65 lakhs 
was provided for bonus to staff. The balance of 
Rs 25,41,864.92 is available for transfer to the Cen- 
tral Government ‘in terms of Section 10(7) of the 
Banking Companies (Acquisition and Transfer of 
Undertakings) Act, 1970 

The profit for the period from 1st January 1969 
to 18th July .1969 amounted to Rs 40,35,279.45, 
out of which a provision of Rs 16.35 Jakhs was made 
for bonus to staff, Rs 8.20 lakhs transferred to the 
Reserve Fund under Section 17 of the Banking Re- ~ 
gulation Act 1949 and the balance of Rs 15,80,279.45 
together with Rs 77,667.28, the balance of profit 
carried over from 1968 (Total Rs 16,57,946.73), was 
transferred to the’ Reserve Fund as profit prior to 
nationalisation. - 

The profit for the whole year of 1969, before mak- 
ing provision for bonus to, staff and. transfer to 
the Reserve Fund, but after making provision , 
for taxes, etc., - amounted to Rs 89,22,144.37 as 
against a profit of Rs 81,03,684.43 in 1968, indicating 
a rise in profit of the order of Rs 8,18, 459.94, There 
was an increase of Rs 1.61 crores in interest and 
discount received while interest paid on вн 
went up by Rs 99 lakhs. 


Branches 


52 branches were opened during 1969 as against 
47 in 1968. Amongst new branches opened 26 were 
in rural areas, 18 in semi-urban areas and 8 in urban 
areas. The total number of branches at the end 
of 1969 was 372, out of which 184 were in rural and 
semi-urban areas, 182 in urban/metropolitan towns 
and 6 in foreign countries. 

Consequent to the-Lead Banks scheme announced 
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in December 1969, twenty-three districts have been 
allotted to the Bank as “lead” districts in seven States. 
The Bank is making special efforts for opening bran- 
ches in the eastern region of country. Surveys have 
been completed for some of the districts and the 
process of opening of branches in the “lead” Dis- 
tricts is being speeded up. 


Deposit Mobilisation 


__ The move for deposit mobilisation has been inten- 
sified. To reach the rural population, as noted above, 
a large number of branches were opened in rural 
areas; to meet their requirements a number of forms 
were simplified and prepared in regional languages. 
A new scheme of Housing Recurring Deposit was 
introduced. 


Staff 


At the end of last year, an agreement on promo- 
tion policy was arrived at with the Union of Employ- 
ees under the Award, which provided for promotion 
of the existing members of the staff to Officers’ Grade 
*D' on the basis of test, seniority, educational qualifi- 
cations, etc. The agreement among others provided 
for promotion of officers from within to the extent 
of 75% and direct recruitment to the extent of 25%. 
To cope with the burden of rapid expansion of the 
branches, training programmes for the members of 
the staff have been undertaken in a bigger way. 


A number of conferences of managers of different 
branches were held where matters of policy and pro- 
blems relating to particularly advances to the preferred 
Sectors were discussed, and methods evolved for 
deposit mobilisation; lending policies in the changed 
context following nationalisation were also reviewed. 


Periodical discussions are held with the Emplo- 
yees' Union and the Officers’ Association with a view 
to evolving a harmonious relationship and fostering 
the involvement of the employees in the task of im- 
proving the Bank's services and efficiency. The Board 
records its appreciation of the services rendered 
during the year by all members of the staff towards 
the progress of the Bank. 


Staff Welfare 


At most of the branches, members of the staff 
have their own clubs for fostering closer relationship 
among themselves; a subsidy is given by the Bank to 
such clubs. 


In order to enable the members of the staff to 


construct their own houses, the Bank provides loans , 


at a nominal rate of interest of 34 per cent to be re- 
paid in easy instalments; the total amount of such 
loans outstanding at the end of 1969 was Rs 
1,52,73,500/-. Loans to the members of the staff are 
granted free of interest for purchase of scooters and 
bicycles. 


Advances to Preferred Sectors 
In order to fulfil the obligations expected of it 
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following nationalisation, particularly for augmen- 
ting agricultural and industrial production in the small- 
scale sector and for helping the weaker sections of 
the community, the Bank intensified financing of 
productive operations in these areas and for such 
sections. 


For meeting the challenge of the new circums- 
tances in an effective manner, special cells were estab- 
lished at the Head Office and branches to offer gui- 
dance to the borrowers and to appraise and examine 
problems farising out of enlarged financing of 
the preferred sectors. A deliberate policy of de- 
centralisation was adopted in the matter of sanction- 
ing of advances by delegating higher discretionary 
powers at regional and branch levels so that credit 
could be disbursed quickly. 


Agricultare 


The year witnessed a substantial spurt in the Bank’s 
assistance to this most important sector of the eco- 
nomy. The tempo was accelerated particularly 
after nationalisation. The total number of farm ac- 
counts increased from a mere 578 on 31st December 
1968 to 4,654 in July 1969 and to 9,951 at the end of 
the year. The total limits sanctioned for agricul- 
ture which were Rs 1.19 crores as of end of last year, 
increased to Rs 8.73 crores in July 1969 and to Rs 
13.64 crores at the close of the year. The total out- 
standing advances to the sector similarly showed a 
steep rise from Rs 48 lakhs on December 31, 1968 
to Rs 3.46 crores in July 1969 and to around Rs 5 
crores at the end of the year. 


Assistance is extended to farmers to meet their 
requirements of working capital for inputs; such as 
fertiliser, seed, labour, etc. Medium-term loans 
are extended for capital expenditure for equipment 
like tractors, pump sets, tubewells, and for irrigation 
and land development. An amount up to Rs 3,000 
depending on the acreage is generally allowed per 
farmer by way of clean short-term loan to meet 
the cost of various inputs. The medium-term loans 
are repayable in instalments in five to seven 
years. 

The Bank grants loans to various State Electri- 
city Boards for energisation of pump sets installed by 
farmers. It also extended finance for construction 
of warehouses, cold storage, etc. Assistance has 
been given for development and working of dairy 
and poultry, piggeries and fisheries. Medium-term 
loans have been granted to plantations for the pur- 
pose of developing areas. 


Small-scale Industries 


The Bank maintained a steadily increasing flow 
of assistance to this sector throughout the year. 
The number of accounts rose from 1,304 on December 
31,1968 to 2,265 in July 1969 and to 3,010 at the end 
of 1969. The total limits sanctioned to small-scale 
industry and the outstanding advances in such accounts 
showed a steady upward trend from Rs 12.13 crores 
and Rs 5.69 crores respectively at the end of December 
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` 1968 to Rs 18.12 crores and Rs 8.57 crores in July 
1969 and further increased to Rs 21.90 crores and 
Rs 10.25 crores respectively on 31st December 1969. 


: Assistance is extended to small-scale industries 
to meet the working capital requirement both against 
stocks and purchase of bills. Term loans are granted 
for the purchase of capital equipment and for the 
construction of the factory shed, repayable in in- 
stalments spread over five to seven years. Technical 
persons are provided loans at a low or nil margin to 
establish new units or for expansion. The establish- 
ment of the industrial estates is also being encouraged 
through finance provided for building sheds for small 
units. 


Finance is made available to transport operators 
for the purchase of buses, trucks, taxis, scooters and 
auto-rickshaws. The limits sanctioned under this 
head went up from Rs 1.85 lakhs in December 1968 
for 3 accounts to Rs 23.45 lakhs for 45 accounts in 
July 1969 and further to Rs 60.19 lakhs in 140 accounts 
in December 1969. The amount outstanding for 
such finance stood at Rs 39.92 lakhs in December 
1969 as compared to Rs 1.25 lakhs in December 1968. 


Other Preferred Sectors 


The Bank also enlarged its advances to the other 
preferred sectors such as retail trade, artisans, small 
businessmen, professionals and self-employed per- 
sons, students, etc. The amount outstanding to 
these groups was Rs 3.13 crores in 1689 accounts in 
December 1969. 


Several meetings were held at different centres 
with artisans, weavers, cobblers and sports-goods 
manufacturers to understand their problems and 
to assist them with finance. For example, in the 
past cobblers, weavers and sports-goods manufacturers 
in Арга and Meerut used to get payment for their 
products by Post-dated cheques which they used 
to discount with money-lenders at rates of interest 
varyifig between 18 per cent and 24 per cent. By 
providing them with working finance and discounting 
their cheques at 9 per cent, the Bank has been able to 
render great assistance to these groups. The scheme 
of financing cobblers in Calcutta has resulted in 
about 1,300 cobblers being financed to the extent of 
Rs 6.25 lakhs. The net impact of such assistance has 
been significant, with a rise of about 25 per cent on 
the average in the income of each cobbler. Weavers 
are given loans to replace their old looms, besides 
being provided with working capital. Loan is 
allowed to post-graduate students for studies in 
India and abroad. 


The Bank continued to participate during the 
year in financing on easy terms small traders. artisans 
and small manufacturers who suffered because of 
floods in Gujarat and in the Jalpaiguri district of West 
Bengal. The total amount of loans disbursed under 
this head was Rs 32 lakhs covering 615 accounts. 


The Bank participated in the Gujarat Small 
Industries Exhibition at Abmedabad. The products 
of industries financed by the Bank were exhibited 
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and information was supplied in regard to tbe assis- 
tance provided by the Bank to small industries. 
Our stall was awarded a “Certificate of Merit" for 
excellence of display. : 


Exports 


Exports are considered the life-line of a country’s 
economy; assistance to this sector has always re- 
ceived the Bank's prime attention. With the net- 
work of our branches in India and abroad and cor- 
respondents throughout the world, it has been pos- 
sible to render adequate foreign exchange service by 
way of pre-shipment as well as post-shipment advances 
at the concessional rate of interest of 6 per cent per 
annum. Finance is being provided at an increasing 
number of exporting centres other than port towns. 
The Bank agreed to finance an Indian company for 
the supply of capital goods valued at about Rs 77 
lakhs on deferred payment terms which enabled the 
company to participate in an arrangement entered 
into by it and its foreign associates for a turn-key 
project for D.M.9 million. The Bank helps its 
customers to establish new contacts abroad; service 
provided in this connection includes information on 
prime import needs of various countries. 


The Bank's contribution to export promotion is 
evident from the data on export finance provided, 
given below; 40 per cent of such finance has been 
pre-shipment and the rest for post-shipment: 


` Limits Balance 
sanctioned outstanding on 
31.12.69 


Rs 8.17 crores 
Rs 8.00 crores 


Rs 14.93 crores 
Rs 16.68 crores 


July 1969 
December 1969 


Management 


The first Board of Directors of the Bank appointed 
by the Government on the 18th July 1970 consisted of 
the following: 


Shri R.B. Shah, Custodian 
Dr D. Banerjee 

Dr Upen Bordoloi 

Shri Raghunath Mohapatra 
Shri G.P. Sinha 

Kumari N.K. Ambegaokar 
Dr Ashok Mitra 


There is no question that a period of less than six 
months is too short a time for providing a major 
departure in the functions and activities of the Bank. 
A vast amount of effective work still needs to b> done 
before the twin task of adequate deposit mobilisa- 
tion and liberal provision of advances to the preferred 
sectors can be even minimally accomplished. But 
the Board can at least claim the satisfaction that the 
necessary measures towards fulfilling the objective 
have been initiated during the latter half of 1969. 
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Save Your Non-Ferrous Scrap 
It is Part of National Wealth 


PRR OR ROAR ROR RRO 


VIDARBHA METALLICA 


Ghat Road 
NAGPUR 


ROR AOR IR AOR IRR 


SOAS Ай 
ЖКА 


NM Ns 
РА CS 


Manufacturers of 
Non- Ferrous Castings, Alloy 
Sheets and Strips 
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FRIAR OR ORK 


ЖОКХОЮК 


MEO HOR ROO ЮЮ ЮК ЮЮЮЮЮОЮЮЮЮОЮЮЮЮЮЮЮЮЮ ЮК BE 
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FOR SPACING | 
CHILDREN 


Today, children can be had бу 
cholce and not by chance. 

Nirodh gives you the cholce to 
have a child only when you j 
desire it. 


FOR THE HEALTH OF 
MOTHER AWD CHILD 


| Doctors say a child needs 
special care during its first 
three or four years for its 
proper growth. Also, the 
mother needs the time to 
recoup her heaith after child- 
birth. With the use of Nirodh, 
you сап easily postpone the 
birth of your next child. 





Nirodh (condom) is a contra- 








Ceptive made of super quality 
rubber for men. This is used 
all over the world because It 
Rubber Contraceptive $ is simple, safe and does not 
FOR FAMILY PLANNING Й affect the health of the users. 

Tu 15 paise for 3 л Nirodh is available everywhere. 
Brice kept tow through Government subsidy Е 


gives you 
the power 
to limit j 

your à 


family! | 





Super Quality 
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СРМ” Suicidal Journey 








West Bengal: New Pattern of Violence | 
[J Savarkar and Lajpat Rai Г] Stagnation 
in Eastern UP O independent МР: 
Ideological Indecision [] Menace of 
Unemployment О Bihar Election Scene 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems’ and of: 
India's problems . lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
"ncs something even more than 

an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. І see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 





Just od a Nhan, 
Donate generously 


to 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


Space Donated by a Wellwisher 
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All arrangements are being made 

to ensure that polling in the 

General Elections is peaceful, 

free and fair. Intimidation of voters 
and impersonation in voting will be 
severely dealt with. 


Exercise your right to vote without 
fear or favour. Your vote is secret. 


Do not be afraid of violence. . . 
Be valiant and offer resistance to 
violence. 


Do not accept any bribe or 
inducement in casting your vote. 


Your polling station 15 near your 
residence. Do not use transport _ 
provided by the candidate or his agent, 


Remember as an adult citizen 
it is your sacred duxy to vote. 


5. P. Sen-Varma 
“Chief Election Commissic ner of India 
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WE SERVE YOU 


SO THAT 


You contribute to the technological 


development of the country 


Don’t throw the costly scrap material, 


hand it over to us 


Gopikisan Madanmohan 


Africa House 
Gandhibagh 
Nagpur-2 


40728 (Office) 


Phone : 
` 31857 (Residence) 
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6 "The Blackmail 


T= latest US Government move to use its huge 
accumulation of rupee counterpart fund for pres- 
surising the Government of India for a fresh dose 
of deyaluation of the rupee can be described as a 
crude attempt at blackmail which should evoke 
nation-wide resentment. 

The blatant manner in which the General Accoun- 
ting Office of the American Government has de- 
manded disposal of the Rs 500 crores worth of the 
accumulated US fund in India at blackmarket 
rate shows that under the plea of greater facility for 
spending by the US Government agencies in this 
country, Washington is planning to disrupt the 
entire economic structure of the country. For, it 
is clear that if such a huge rupee fund is released— 
and that too at black market rate—it will unleash an 
unprecedented inflationary process in the country, 
seriously jeopardising the present precarious price 
structure, with dangerous potentialities for mischief 
in political and social spheres. 

This new offensive by the US authorities against 
this country has obvious political implications. Re- 
alising the plight in which reactionary pro-West 
forces have been placed in the recent period with poor 
prospect of their being able to recover lost grounds 
against the background of mounting mass conscious- 
ness, it is but natural for the American agencies to 
plan new attacks on the political set-up in this country. 
There is little doubt that this latest move is to brow- 
beat the Government of India into submission with 
the threat of immediate disruption on the economic 
front. The US Government knows the weaknesses 
in the present economic situation and therefore is 
keen on exploiting them to its own advantage.- 

This latest plan brings out once again how menda- 
cious has been the entire "strategy of PL 480 credit, 
which was pushed through in this country, appro- 
priately by Sri S.K.Patil, whose unconcealed rapport 
with the US agencies requires no emphasis. 

It is significant that at a crucial political turning- 
point, the US authorities are once again hatching 
a new conspiracy to force the devaluation of the rupee. 
Five years ago, it was precisely the same agencies 
which forced the devaluation of the rupee with irrepa- 
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rable consequences, both economic and political, 
for our national interests. Once again, five years 
later, the same style of blackmail is sought to be 
repeated. 

Washington does not seem to realise that the tem- 
per and the degree of awareness of our people as 
well as of the Government have undergone $еа- 
change in these last five years. If a new round of 


mischief is sought to be imposed, it will meet with 
resistance unthinkable five years ago. 

Constant vigilance has to be the nation’s watch- 
word so that Reaction at home is not permitted to 
be sustained by Reaction from abroad. 
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CPM's 
Suicidal 


Journey 


"us dangerous escalation of 
violence that marks West- 
Bengal’s political life today is 
a matter of serious concern for 
every democrat in the country. 
For, such a development not 
only poses a threat to the success- 
ful conducting of the coming 
mid-term elections but may end 
up by paving the way for some 
form of Fascism that Reaction 
tries to usher in every time the 
parliamentary system is discredi- 
ted and disrupted by the Left. 

In a period of fast-growing 
radicalisation of the masses, Re- 
action often finds the parliamen- 
tary system a hindrance to the 
furthering of its interests; and it 
therefore seeks to undermine it, 
and helps to set up a dictatorship 
that can ensuré for the 
interests the continuance of their 
hegemony over both the govern- 
ment and politics of the country. 

` The «interests of the Right 
can equally be served if the Left, 
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vested ~ 


or a section of it, in a spasm of 
utter irresponsibility, creates a 
situation in which normal poli- 
tical life is allowed to be replaced 
by the terrorism of the long knife 
and the pipe-gun, with the bombs 
thrown in between. Politics of 
terrorism is basically antithetical 
to mass political activity. Un- 
fortunately, this is a point which 
the CPM, the biggest party of 
the Left in West Bengal, seems 
to be ignoring today, with a 
suicidal abandon that imperils 
not only its own interest . but 


"the entire democratic cause. 


Even as the CPM leadership 
was disclaiming responsibility for 
the attack on a CPI election meet- 
ing: at Basirhat, in which Sri 
Bhupesh Gupta and over forty 
others were injured, came the news 
of the kidnapping of a PSP activist 
campaigning in another part of 


the same district of 24-parganas. , 


The 80-odd persons taken into 
custody in connection with the 
kidnapping are well-known Mar- 
xist workers of the area. 

It is not easy for public 
opinion to accept the CPM 
disclaimer about complicity in 
the whole series of attempts to 
disrupt the electioneering cam- 
paigns of the Left and democra- 
tic parties in the State at face 
value. It is not as if the public 
are not aware that the CPM 
leadership has at every stage 
shown its readiness to encourage 
resort to violence and terrorist 
methods by its рагу. cadres. 
To. begin with, the CPM leaders 
even tried to project such attacks 
as a particular stage of “class war" 
although it has throughout been 
obvious that the targets of attack 
were not the “class enemies" 
of the Marxist cadres but their 
comrades in other parties whose 
understanding of Marxism differs 
from their own. It has been quite 
clear that the Marxists are engaged 
in a systematic effort to terrorize 
rival parties as well as large sec- 
tions of the electorate. Omne of 
the CPM leaders in West Bengal 
has openly appealed for donations 
to buy arms. That they find 
the “‘Naxalites” a handy pretext 
cannot hide their own  mis- 
deeds which can hardly be attri- 
buted either to ideology or to 
awareness of their own strength 


and influence among the masses; 


‘has dwindled 


The threat held out by a CPM 
spokesman that his party would 
organise an armed action squad to 
beat back the opponents of the 
party speaks volumes of the 
frame of mind of the CPM leaders 
as well as of their methodology. 

It is not surprising in the 
circumstances that the West Ben- 
gal Government should have 
come to the conclusion that the 
CPM is planning to create major 
disturbances before and during 
the coming elections to the As- 
sembly and the Lok Sabha. The 
fact that the number of violent 
incidents involving “Naxalites” 
considerably in 
thelast three months or so, while 
the total number of murderous 
attacks and even murders has 
not, as well as the disclosure 
that the murder of two candi- 
dates, one belonging to the Con- 
Bress and the other to the For- 
ward. Bloc, was the handiwork 
not of *Naxalites" but of others, 
must be considered quite signi- 
ficant. “Naxalite” slogans are 
also being scribbled on walls by 
these others in order to mislead 
the public and the police; the 


lunatic fringe of Left extremism. 


has thus become a convenient 
handle for those who, afraid of 
the shift in public opinion against 
themselves, have decided to use 
the methods of terrorism to ensure 


support for themselves in the poll.. 


But there have also been several 
cases where the CPM men in- 
dulging in violence did not have 
the Naxalite. fig-leaf to help 
them. An example is the mur- 


der of a local CPI leader at Bans- | 


droni by a gang of CPM suppor- 
ters armed with daggers and pipe- 
guns. The people are also aware 


of the haul of arms and ammuni-. 


tion from the CPM's election 
office near Chitpore Market, 
Calcutta, of the recovery of 
bomb-making material from a 
CPM member’s house at Cossipore 
and the arrest of a large number 
of CPM workers with the arms 
and ammunition they were carry- 
ing. The list is indeed long and 
sordid, and there is no need to 
recount all the misdeeds of CPM 
cadres here. 

The question that arises is: 
Why is the CPM, which presum- 
ably accepts parliamentary demo- 
cracy as a viable instrument 
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for bringing about radical social 
and economic change, engaged 
in such activity which can only 
destroy democracy in the long 
run? Despite all the brave talk 
about wrecking the system from 
within, it is clear that the CPM 
desperately desires to partici- 
pate in parliamentary democracy. 
In Kerala as well as in West 


Bengal the party.showed that : 


far from wanting. to wreck the 
‘system from within, it merely 
wanted to use it to establish its 
own hegemony at the cost of 
other Left and forward-looking 
parties which had got into al- 
liance with it in order to carry 
out the popular mandate. In 
other words, the CPM was elear 
that it should make itself the 
dominant party working the pre- 
sent system rather than that it 
Should wreck it from within. 
АП the available evidence points 
to this conclusion. 

If the party did not indeed 
believe in parliamentary demo- 
cracy its course would be clear. 
The much-maligned Naxalites do 
not believe in the system, and 
they have kept out of it; their 
effort is to attack and destroy 
it from without. That they can- 
not succeed in our situation, 
in view of historical circumstances 
as also the objective conditions 
facing the Indian people, is another 
matter. The CPM has had to 
differentiate itself from the Naxa- 
` lites not only because it does not 
believe in the latter's approach 
but thinks that the forums of 
democracy should be captured 
or influenced. At the same time 
it believes, quite arbitrarily, that 
italone is entitled to be the spokes- 
man of radicalism in these forums ! 
Hence the attempt to denigrate 
other Left and democratic parties 
and even clandestine under- 
standings with the known parties 
of reaction for defeating pro- 
gressive parties; hence, too, the 
resort to terror tactics in an 
attempt to intimidate voters on 
the one, hand and  demoralise 
the ranks of the other Left and 
democratic parties on the other. 

In West Bengal as well as in 
Kerala, the CPM clearly feels 
that it faces tremendous diffi- 
culties in the elections. The con- 
tinuing attempt to paralyse the 
administration in Kerala is part 
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of the drive to prevent peaceful 
and free polling in that State. 


` The CPM in that State is un- 


nerved by the unity forged by 
other Left and democratic forces 
which has led to its own isola- 
tion. The isolation is of its own 


making, but perhaps it would be . 


too much to expect Ше CPM 
leadership to accept this truth. 
In West Bengal, too, the Marxists 
who at one time were completely 
confident of massive electoral 
support appear to have become 
nervous; the organisation of vio- 
lence against candidates and wor- 
kers of Left and democratic 
parties is obviously a sign of 
nervousness rather than of self- 
confidence. 

Instead of indulging in such 
senseless activities the Marxists 
might more fruitfully engage in 
introspection and ask themselves 
where their present stand is 
leading them to. There can be 
no doubt that West Bengal is the 
fort of the Left where no Rightist 
party can make any headway 
without secret deals with the 
demented or mischievous sections 
of the Left. In such a State, 


which should be the vanguard’ 


of the radical upsurge in the co- 
untry, the Left parties have been 
reduced to fighting each other, and 
even murder and murderous as- 
saults have not been ruled out in 
this fratricidal war. Why? Who 
is responsible for such a deve- 
lopment? And whom does such 
a development in this progres- 
sive State help? These are ques- 
tions which the Marxists should 
address to themselves and honestly 
seek the answers however un- 
pleasant the latter may prove 
to be. 

For the answer one has to go 
back to the pre-1967 period, 
when West Bengal like the rest 
of India was in the grip of anti- 
Congress feeling. The Left and 
democratic parties emergéd so 
strong in that period that despite 
the existence of two" mutually 
hostile camps among them they 
secured a comfortable majority 
in the Assembly. It was the 
electorate’s categorical verdict 
that forced the Left and demo- 
cratic parties to join hands and 
form the United Front Govern- 
ment. That should have brought 
about a sea-change in the atmos- 


“tra-SSP combine. 


phere of the whole country and 
paved the way for the dramatic 
emergence of the Left as the big- 
gest factor throughout. 

This was not to be. For the 
Marxist Party, driven by its leader- 
ship’s distorted understanding of 
United Front functioning to as- 
sume the role of the dominating 
big brother from the outset threw 
its weight about and tried to 
humiliate the other partners of 
the coalition, especially the stron- 
ger ones among them. It is true 
that some others, like Sri Sushil 
Dhara of the Bangla Congress, 
played a role in disrupting the 
United Front, but the biggest 
share of the blame must go to 
the CPM. That the CPM re- 
fused to learn from bitter ex- 
perience was obvious from its 
conduct in the subsequent period, 
right up to this day. If the Mar- 
xists had been wise and fostered 
unity to develop among the 
coalition partners, it would cer- 
tainly not have been easy for the 
Centre to play the role it did in 
bringing about the end of United 
Front rule. That the central 
leadership of the CPM was res- 
ponsible for this state of affairs 
was also eloquently demons- 
trated by happenings in Kerala 
where too the "big brother" 
attitude and the attempt to humi- 
liate coalition partners led to the 
collapse of the United Front 
Ministry headed by Sri Nam- 
boodiripad. 

The CPM will be judged by 
its conduct rather than by its 
high-sounding manifesto. Most 
of what is said in the manifesto 
is meaningless, for the CPM does 
nof even seek the strength neces- 
sary in Parliament to fulfil the 
flamboyant promises made. Again 
the manifesto makes it clear that 
the CPM does not consider Right 
reaction its main enemy despite 
the strong words used to describe 
the Syndicate-Jana Sangh-Swatan- 
The manifesto 
is by and large made up of vitu- 
peration against the Congress, 
the CPI, the PSP and other Left 
and democratic parties which 
consider the reactionary combi- 
nation the main enemy and see 
the forthcoming elections as an 
opportunity to cut the combina- 
tion to size so as to remove road- 
blocks in the way of the people's 
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- this 








progress. In other words, the 
CPM is in no position to—and 
does not intend to—emerge as the 
alternative at the Centre, and 
it refuses to allow other Left and 
democratic parties to provide 
much-needed alternative. 
And in order to prevent the emer- 
gence of these Left and demo- 
cratic parties it is quite ready to 
gang up with the parties of social 
апа communal reaction even 
while theoretically attacking them. 
The tragedy of the situation is 
that being a party possessed of 
leaders capable of turning Marxism 


` upside down to suit their short- 


term purposes, the CPM is still 
in a position to mislead a large 
number of people. 


The Marxist attitude is of · 


significance in only two States—- 
‘West Bengal and Kerala. Hence 
the importance of their doings in 
these two States, In the former: 
State the leadership of the party 
is openly encouraging the organi- 
sation of armed attacks on leaders 
and eadres of Left and democra- 
tic parties, as well as on the police. 
At the same time, the Marxist 
leaders do not hesitate to ensure 
their own safety by securing 
protection from the armed police. 
Top Marxist leaders move about 
well guarded by the CRP. This 
is the logic of organising and 
encouraging goondaism and mur- 
der to further their own pros- 
pects. If what they do finally 
boomerangs on them, they have 
only themselves to thank. The 
truth at the moment, however, 
is that the Marxists are in no 
danger except where they invite 
retaliation by their own armed 
attacks. What they fail to see 
is that while they may succeed 
in getting a few candidates and 
activists of other parties murdered 
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` with bombs and. bullets. 


Inland : 


or immobilised, they are at the 
same time undermining the faith 
of the people in free and fair 
elections. If things are allowed 


to.proceed at this rate, the time 
_cannot be far off when not only 


parliamentary elections but even 
mass mobilisation and day-to-day 
functioning of mass organisations 
will be made impossible by ruffians 
Such 
anarchism has always harmed 
the growth of the left movement 
in any country. 

. The resort to violénce as a’ 
preparation for democratic elec- 


tions also proves that the Marxist 


leadership has lost faith in the 
people—the very people who in 


free and fair elections earlier - 


returned them in large number to 
the State Assembly. By their 
terror tactics they show ‘that 
they hold the masses of people 
responsible for the. new mood 
of distrust that has gripped them. 
Cool contem»lation should show 
them that the loss of faith is 
entirely due to the Marxists’ 
own performance in office, due 
to what they did with the power 
that the people so hopefully 
entrusted to them in the not- 
so-distant past. It is futile to 
imagine that the people's 'faith 


-can be restored by killing off 


opponents and disrupting their 
campaign meetings with bombs 
and stones. This is something 
the Marxists appear as yet un- 
willing to understand, despite 
the fact that in Bengal's rural 
areas the villagers have begun 
banding themselves together to 
apprehend trouble-makers and 
hand them over to the police, 
which has driven most of these 
criminal elements to concentrate 
on murder and on in urban 
centres. 
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Swatantra Party Chairman 
Masani sees the coming Lok 
Sabha election as a last bid 
by Right reaction to prevent 
radical changes in the country, 


to ensure the protection of vested 
interests. 
do not see the truth which Sri 


Strangely the Marxists 


Masani does. They are blinded 
by the conviction that they alone 


are the repositories of reyolu- 


tionary wisdom; and going by 
the ancient theory that “‘my 
enemy’s enemy’ is my. friend” 


‘they are ready to enter into deals 


with the parties of reaction in 
order to secure the defeat of 
Left and democratic parties. 
Whom they are really serving by 
such doings must be quite obvious. 
Today Right reaction’s hope is 
to come to power at the Centre 
with the help of the opportunist 
leadership. of the SSP and to 
cast in on the blind negativism of - 
the CPM leadership. The camp 
of Reaction is not likely to achieve 
its objective as shown Бу Sri 
Masani’s pathetic outcry that 
success: in the elections would not 
mean a mandate for the Prime 
Minister to introduce measures 
to curb the property rights of 
the richest sections in the country. 


.But assuming for a moment that 


they do, the two parties History 
will not forgive for betraying 
the people to the reactionaries 
will be the SSP and the CPM. 
Even it is not too late for the 
Marxist leaders and their fol- 
lowers to consider the long-term 
implications for the people of 
what they are doing, and replace 
organised hooliganism with trust 
in the people in their own in- 
terests so that the elections can 
take place in an atmosphere of 
peace and security. 
February 15 “CSN, 
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MAINSTREAM 


WEST BENGAL : 


New 
Pattern 
of 


Violence 


DEBASIS BISWAS 


Т“ 1970, there occurred а 

Change іп what may Бе called 
the pattern of political violence 
in West Bengal. If the change 
proves to be lasting, it will bring 
about a transformation in the 
character of fhe Bengali youth. 

Political violence in West 
Bengalis nothing new. But now 
there is one important difference. 
Formerly, political participation 
among tlie educated youth or the 
unemployed used to end mostly 
in rallies, demonstrations or slo- 
gan-shouting. Anything beyond 
street-battles was strong-arm stuff, 
strictly їп the domain of local 
‘mastans’ or professionals, who 
usually had criminal records and 
were secretly encouraged by party 
bosses. These were the men, it 
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was tacitly agreed, who would 
make bombs, use their fists or 
knives. Even on the rare occa- 
sions they were caught, they used 
to be freed before their time from 
police custody. 

Now, they are no longer cocks- 
of-the-walk. Regardless of their 
backgrounds, students and youths 
are taking ап ever-increasing 
part in violence. Some of them 
are doing this for the first 
time in their lives. It is largely 
because of their participation 
that popular conceptions of 
violence—a mob confronting the 
police, two groups of demonstra- 
tors locked in a fierce fight or wild 
scenes on the campus—are rapidly 
becoming obsolete. 

Formerly, the keynote of 
violence consisted in the number 
of participants. Even police 
officials, while briefing the press, 
used phrases like, “It was a 
harmless procession, with about 
hardly 50 men shouting slogans..." 
Now, even a group of six young 
men on any street is not consi- 
dered ‘harmless’. 

Although it is a comparatively 
recent development, already it 
has changed the nature of Calcutta. 
Any ‘understanding’ of the city 
is now virtually impossible, even 
for the residents. In the past, 
there used to be good areas and 
bad pockets, noted for daily 
party clashes. Now such distinc- 
tions have become irrelevant. 
In the past few months, isolated 
incidents of violence have occu- 
rred all over Calcutta. The ele- 
ment of localisation has been so 
strong that office employees living 
in those areas, were often ignorant 
of what had happened during the 
day till they read next day’s 
papers. Suddenly violence has 
become blatant and extreme. 

Yet, altogether 1,135 persons 
were murdered in West Bengal 
uptil November, 1970, The figures 
for corresponding periods in 1968 
and 1969 were 512 and 579 respec- 
tively. Clearly, the calm on the 
surface was deceptive and violence 
has in fact increased. 

It would-be simplifying things 
to attribute responsibility for such 
an increase to political party cadre 


-or anti-socials only. More people ' 


were involved. And most of 
these new participants were from 
the younger sections ofthe society. 


The state police sources have said 
that the majority of the victims 
were male and in the 18-25 age- 
group. i 

The new year so far also con- 
firms this conclusion. At the 
time of this writing (January 23), 
according to newspaper columns, 
65 people were killed. Of them, 
34 were below 25 years of age— 
the oldest being 27 and the 
youngest 12. Most of the others 
were the usual targets of extre- 
mists—trade union leaders, gov- 
ernment servants, including police 
officers, jotedars, or money-len- 
ders, among whom there are few 
young people. 

The authorities do not appear 
to have found a way to deal with 
the changed situation. In Cal- 
cutta alone, 150 murders were 
committed during 1970. At the 
end of the year, 47 awaited solu- 
tion, while 267 persons were 
arrested in connexion with the 
rest. Several notable old cases— 
the murder of the wife of the 
French Consul, Madame Beyfette, 
to cite only one example—still 
remain unsolved. Crime has out- 
stripped investigation. After the 
Barasat, killings, Professor Gopal 
Sen's murder at Jadavpur and 
the Asansol Bank robbery, it is 
doubtful whether the old cases 
would be revived. 

It is interesting to inquire how 
such a change came .about. 
Extremism cannot grow overnight. 
This can be traced, to a good 
measure to the behaviour of the 
dominant partner in the United 
Front, the CPI(M), while the 
coalition was in power. Socio- 
economic factors after Partition 
and unemployment were also at 
work, but much has been said 
elsewhere about them. 

'The supporters of the CPI 
(M) seemed to outnumber suppor- 
ters of all other parties put together 
in the UF rule. The party had 
a solid base among Government 
employees, industrial labour, 
Transpcrt and Corporation wor- 
kers, teachers, students,  pea- 
sants—and not the least ——among 
anti-socials. This last section 
works mostly under the protection 
of the party of the moment, and 
the CPI(M) has been just that 
in West Bengal for tbe past few 
years. 

The CPI (M) leaders made no 
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efforts in public to check the 
ebullience of the party cadre, 
among whom the  anti-socials 
had infiltrated, not even when 
they extorted forcible subscrip- 
tion, looted crop, burned down 
houses, beat up their opponents, 
coerced people into voting for 
their candidates in élections, and 
heckled leaders of other parties 
at meetings. 

The wheel turned full circle 
with the emergence of the Naxali- 
tes, who not only preached but 
actually practised, the killing 
of CPI(M) cadre. By showing 
that it could be done even in 
West Bengal, they exposed the 
terror and confusion which 
gripped CPI(M) ranks following 
several murderous assaults. In 
countless street-fights, one saw 
hordes of CPI(M) supporters 
retreating before a handful of 
Naxalites, the most notable of 
such confrontations taking place 
on May 1,1969. 

For a while, the CPI(M) 
cadre, far superior in number, 
could match the pace. By the 
later months of 1970, 45 had been 
killed on either side. Recently, 
they seem to have fallen back on 
the score, particularly after 
Barasat. Though CPI(M) leader 
have claimed that 150 party 
supporters have been killed by 
Naxalites, neither they nor the 
police have ever disclosed how 
many  Naxalites have been 
killed. 

The lesson was not lost on 
other. parties, which were so 
long secretly afraid of the CPI 
(Mys strength. The CPI, for ex- 
ample, is called the ‘bhadralonk’s’, 
or the gentlemen's party in West 
Bengal, partly because of the 
mild manner most of its leaders 
and supporters in public. But 
recently, even CPI supporters, 
the majority of whom are educa- 
ted, middle-class youths, have 
started fighting the CPI(M) sup- 
porters at Baranagar and Behala, 
both considered the  latter's 
strongholds. Most of the CPI 
(M) cadre those areas are refugees 
or industrial workers. 

As a Professor of Calcutta 
University put it, "When an edu- 
cated person resort to violence, 
he is much more dangerous than 
his uneducated counterpart. He 
will not be drawn into bad risks. 
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His education. will enable him to - 


choose the right moment, the 
suitable spot, the effective wea- 
pons. Chances of error will be 
minimised by scientific precision. 
Against his cool, almost clinical 
approach, the bluster and swag- 
ger of his less educated adversary 
can be no match. 

* Also, if the tendency spreads 
among students, as it now seems 
to be doing, then we may have 
seen the last of our typical image 
of a college student as a delicate 
person, who writes poetry, or 
sings — Rabindra-sangeet and 
vaguely Left. In some recent 
incidents, several students I knew 
showed a ferocity and vengeful- 
ness one generally associates with 
the Pathans". 

Signs of extreme polarisation 
are also evident in the results of 
Students’ Union elections. In 
sharp contrast to what has happe- 
ned in the West Bengal political 
scene, students have been divided 
into camps supporting the Con- 
gress or the Naxalites. 

It can be no coincidence, as a 
police survey of 300 Naxalites 
recently showed, a sizable section 
among them is educated. Some 
have science backgrounds, having 
studied Engineering, Physics, 
Chemistry or Biology. This ena- 
bled them to make bombs and 
explosives in the laboratories. 


In fact, the mention of things like- 


petrol bomb, pipe-gun, Molotov 
cocktails and grenades became 
familiar in the coloumns of Cal- 
cutta papers only during 1970. 
In the previous years, there were 
very few instances where students 
were arrested for making bombs 
in college laboratories. 

While it is true that an educa- 
ted youth is not normally inclined 
to murder anyone he regards as a 
political opponent, it is also a fact 
that boys aged 13 or 14 have 
been found carrying large knives 
and other weapons. Police sour- 
ces have admitted that most Naxa- 
lite activists are below 25 years 
of age. А police officer recently 
said, “In fact, schoolboys are 
now feared more than college 
students, even by hardened cri- 
minals. They do not give their 
victims the ghost of a chance. 
They are much more cold-blooded 
about their ‘operations’, although, 
ordinarily, they are generally 
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quiet and well-behaved. It “is 


all a question of motiva 
tion.” _ 
This writer knows several 


young men in north and south 
Calcutta, who have left their 
homes to live in 'safer' areas. 
Such persons generally move in 
groups. On being questioned 
about this, one of them recently 
said, “It is different now. If I 
meet an opponent these days, it 
will be a fight to the finish. 
There will be no preliminaries. 
Any meeting therefore, is as dan- 
gerous for him as for me. It is 
not like the old days, when we 
would have a bomb-slinging match 
and meet in a restaurant the next 
day. I have told my parents to | 
give me up as lost or some- 
thing". 

In part, it explains the surpri- 
sing failure of police intelligence.. 
Intelligence is helpful in case of 
hardened criminals. The point 
is, although this has not yet been 
officially admitted, there is simply 
no way to prevent a stabbing or 
an ambush, within the 450 square 
mile area of Calcutta metropolitan 
district—which is a meandering 
maze of by-lanes, dead-ends, 
alleys, and slums—even by pos- 
ting an armed sentry to every 
yard of space. 

The task of ‘the police has 
become more unenviable пої 
merely because people are too 
scared to testify at trials. Men 
with old scores to settle, or with 
motives to goad them, never had 
it so good. Meanwhile, for the 
first time, even essential services 
like milk supply are coming to 
be affected by the spectre of 
violence. Calcutta milk supply 
cashiers have refused to work 
without security. One wonders 
if an-emergency service has been 
affected in this way anywhere’ in 
the country. 

Whatever the results of the 
coming election, the days when 
groups of screaming fist-shaking 
men fought on the streets or con- 
fronted the .police seem to have 
ended for the moment. These are 
the days of the silent prowls, 
the ruthless swoops and the 
muffled screams.- Surface ten- 
sions and  vituperations have 
ended and the boys now mean 
business. For how long, no one 
seems to know. 
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ELECTION SCENE: 


Bihar 
Mosaic 


GIRISH MISHRA 


Jest after two years of the 
mid-term elections for the 
Vidhan Sabha, in 1969, the people 
of Bihar are again going to the 
poll to elect their representatives 
for the fifth Lok Sabha. 

Though in theory there are 
two main fronts—the Congress 
(R), the CPI and the PSP front; 
and the Syndicate-Jana Sangh- 
SSP combine—but in practice no 
front really exists. Both the 
fronts have failed to put up agreed 
candidates and avoid contests 
among the front parties. 

One thing however, is clear, 
by and large, the remnants of 
the old feudal interests along with 
big rich peasants backed by the 
big business are on the one side 
and the rich peasants, the small 
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peasants, the share-croppers and 


the landless labourers along with 
the industrial labourers are on 
the other side. It is no accident 
that the Bhumihar and Rajput 
landlords are with the Syndicate- 
Jana Sangh-SSP combine. The 
Tatas and the Birlas are also 
backing it in whatever ways they 
can. Sri Pran Prasad who has 
been closely associated with the 
Birlas is in the field as a nominee 
of the Janata Party, a subsidiary 
of the Rightist combine. The 
Rightist combine has fielded only 
notorious leaders like Sri K.B. 
Sahay, Sri M.P. Sinha, Sri S.N. 
Sinha along with the Maharani 
of Hathwa, Sri Bipin Bihari 
Varma of Shikarpur and others 
who just arouse a feeling of 
contempt from the masses. For 
the first time, the Bhumihar, Raj- 
put and Kayasth leaders of the 
undivided Congress have come 
together after sinking at least 
apparently their mutual hatred 
for one another. The main rea- 
son has been the lurking fear of 
the land reform measures promised 
by Congress(R) and the prosecu- 
tion for the misdeeds brought to 
light by the Aiyar Commission. 
The main target of the Righ- 
tist combine is Smt Indira 
Gandhi and her policies. A pro- 
paganda is being carried on in 
Bihar that she has already become 
a Communist and she wants to 
do away with the property rights 
and even the small peasants will 
lose their landed property. But 
the people at large do not pay 
much heed to this sort of false 
propaganda and everyone knows 
that small peasants have been 
deprived of their property by the 


landlords and the rich peasants - 


whose cause the Syndicate-Jana 
Sangh-SSP combine is champion- 


‘ing. The stand of the Rightist 


combine on issues like Privy 
Purse, Bank Nationalisation, 
abolition of the zamindari rights 
of the Tatas and its attitude 
towards the land agitation have 
fully exposed. it. ~ 

Already there is a sign of revolt 
in the Syndicate Congress. Many 
trusted lieutenants of the bosses 
have resigned from the Party. 
The recent example.is that of Sri 
Amanat Ali who used to be 
almost a gunman of Sir K.B. 
Sahay. 


With the exit of the Syndicate 
wing of the Congress and as a 
result of the policies taken up by 
Smt Indira Gandhi, the image 
of the Congress(R) has become 
brighter. The recent visit of 
Smt Gandhi to Bihar and the 
crowd she attracted testify to 
this. But there are certain weak- 
nesses which may stand in the 
way of fully mobilising the votes 
in its favour. The Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee is in a state of 
paralysis. The ineffective Pre- 
sident Sri А.Р. Sharma is neither 
capable of guiding nor is he him- 
self doing anything to. make the 
party victorious. His insistence 
on fighting against the Syndicate 
leader, Dr Ram Subhag Singh 
has not only brightened the chan- 
ces of Dr Singh but has put the 
proposal of adjustment with the 
CPI in jeopardy. It is reported 
that he is not pulling on well with 
the AICC representative Sri 
R.P. Sinha. Sri A.P. Sharma is 
more interested in Buxar than in 
Bihar. While fixing the tour 
programmes of the leaders, pro- 
per and adequate attention is 
not given to all constituencies. 

Another blunder that was 
committed by immature leader- 
ship ofthe Congress(R) was leav- 
ing the Rai Ministry to collapse. 

As a result of the collapse of 
the Rai Government, the Righ- 
tist combine has come to power 
and it is genuinely feared that 
the police and the administrative 
machinery would be used in favour 
of the candidates of the Rightist 
combine, Chief Minister Kar- 
poori Thakur is behaving in a 
manner that it seems he has become 
just a puppet in the hands of the 
Raj Narain group of the SSP, 
and the Jana Sangh and the 
Syndicate. He has recently with- 
drawn an ordinance and has 
opened the gate for malafide 
transfers of land by the landlords 
and the rich peasants. His 
attitude towards the electricity 
workers has clearly exposed that 
he does not seriously mean what 
he says. Interestingly enough, 
before becoming Chief Minister, 
he was one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Union of the electricity 
workers and he was a party to 
drafting its charter of demands. 
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INDEPFNDENT MP 


Victim 

of 
Ideologica] 
Indecision 


C. R. RATHEE 


Los Asquith once remarked 

while addressing an Indepen- 
dent Member of the House of 
Commons, “either you are a Con- 
servative or a Labour or a Liberal; 
if you are neither you are a victim 
of ideological indecision." 

Most students of politics have 
held almost an identical opinion 
about the place of Independent 
MP's (un-attached, as they are 
known in Great Britain) One 
of the most successful Independent 
members of the first Lok Sabha 
Dr Lanka Sundaram said that 
"if in France, the difficulty is 
about a multitude of parties and 
groups in the Chamber of De- 


Prof Rathee is оп the staff of the 


Government Post-graduate College, 
Gurgaon, Haryana. 
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puties, the difficulty in India is 
about a multitude of individuals 
who seek to enter the nation’s 
legislative bodies.” 

A comparative study of the 
composition of the legislative 
bodies all over the world would 
Show that nowhere there are so 
many Independent legislators as 
in India. (It is another question 
that most Independents here are 
not genuinely so.) The first Lok 
Sabha had as many as 38 In- 
dependent MP’s while in the 
fourth General Election (1967), 
43 Members were elected as 
Independents. Their number is 
many more in the case of various 
State Legislative | Assemblies. 
But more alarming than this is 
the number of persons who con- 
test the election to the Lok Sabha 
in the capacity as Independents, 
From 529 such contestants in 
1952, their number rose to 929 
in 1967 and as the press reports 
reveal nearly 1,435 persons have 
filed nominations papers to con- 
test as Independents, the snap 
poll to the Lok Sabha scheduled 
to be held in the first week of 
March 1971. They may not fare- 
well in view of the de-linked 
nature of the poll, as also in view 
of the alliances and adjustments 
among various political parties, 
but their re-entry into the Lok 
Sabha in a big way can not be 
altogether ruled out. 

What is.the role of an Indepen- 
dent (genuinely unattached) MP 
in a political system like ours? 
Is he a likeable political species? 
Whatis therecord of parliamentary 
performance of the Independents 
during the last two decades of 
Lok Sabha? And what are the 
practical disabilities of a genuinely 
unattached MP caused by the 
parliamentary procedure? А reply 
to these and allied questions should 
make an interesting, informative 
and highly valuable reading for 
anyone interested in the working 
of parliamentary government, 
not only in India but in any 
country of the world. 

Inatwo-party system like the 
one they have in Great Britain, 
candidates of minor parties have 
only a small chance of election 
and Independents virtually none. 
The five Labour Members who 
had beer expelled from their 
party and stood as Independents 


at the 1950 General 
were all heavily defeated. Gene- 
rally Independent candidates, 
except under unusual circums- 
tances, forfeit their deposits. It 
is the party label which counts 
and the general body of electors 
do not concern themselves much 
with the manner in which it is 
fixed, or on whom. In 1959 one 
Independent (Sir David Robert- 
son) was elected but this was 
rather a special case in that Sir 
David had been previously elected 
as a Conservative, had resigned 
from the party on one specific 
issue and was not opposed by an 
official Conservative ` candidate. 
At the 1964 and 1966 elections, no 
Independents were elected in.that 
country. In fact, with the aboli- 
tion of the special constituencies 
for the British Universities, In- 
dependents as members of the 
House of Commons have become 
а thing of the past. The fact that 
every Member of the House of 
Commons has а patty label has 
been lamented by some writers. 
For example; Dr Ross wrote of 
the House of Commons elected in 
1950 that it “was something quite 
new in the history of this country 
in that (apart from the Speaker) 
every member was elected as a 
nominee or protege of major 
political party, and all' but nine 
Liberals were tied to either the 
Conservative party or the Labour 
party. It had less variety of mem- 
bership, was more purely a major- 
party House and had less free- 
dom of opinion, than any of its 
predecessors down the centuries". 

The present situation in Britain 
is that the entry to the House of 
Commons is controlled by party. 
Without party-support, the pros- 
pects of election are negligible. 
"However desirable а sprinkling 
of Independent members may be, 
it is very hard to think of any 
electoral system which would 
allow their election and yet still 
preserve the strength of two major 
parties which is essential for the 
British system of government. In 
theory, eminenf persons of no- 
party сай make a useful contri- 


bution to Parliament in the House 


of Lords. In practice, however, 
although some appointments of 
this kind are made, the majority 
of peerages are awarded to party 
supporters," Even the House of 
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Lords which is not taken seriously 
by the people, allows too few 
opportunities to men and women 
of no particular party to play 
their part in Parliamentary life. 
In Britain, an Independent MP 
is defined as the one who could 
not be dependent upon. 

Dr Lanka Sundaram said that 
“Jet there be no mistake that the 
Independents would be totally 
lost in even such huge Houses as 
the Lok Sabha". His only regret 
was that the Independents are 
not unattached by conviction. 
Once they enter the portals of a 
legislature, they become-——or per- 
mit themselves to become—waifs 
and strays. This fact has been 
amply borne out by Dr Subhas 
C. Kashyap in his recent treatise, 
The Politics of Defection in which 
he has concluded that the In- 
dependents are the greatest danger 
to the fabric of Parliamentary 
Democracy: “Not being Indepen- 
dents on any principle, they were 
prepared to trade their label and 
offer their vote to the highest 
bidder. The largest number of 
defectors to various political 
parties—most of them being to 
the Congress—were contributed by 
the Independents. Of the 174 
Independents elected to the Assem- 
blies in Bihar, Haryana, MP, 
Manipur, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
UP and West Bengal, as many 
as 90 joined various parties after 
election. It was perhaps natural 
that under conditions of general 
instability and marginal majority 
governments, Independent legis- 
lators should be in a position to 
tilt the balance and often play the 
decisive role in toppling the.exist- 
ing governments and installing 
new ones." 

- After the historic Congress 
split, the government at the 
Centre was also reduced іо 
‘marginal-majority’ and as think 
stand today, the mid-term poll 

` шау not be of much help in 
improving the numerical position 
of the ruling group. This naturally 
implies that if Independents con- 
tinue to exist in their present 
numerical strength, the game of 
defection we witness in States, 
may afflict the government at the 
Centre also. — 12 

This, however, is not to decry 
the Independent as a totally 
useless political specimen. The 
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Independents can-enrich Parlia- 
mentary life with robust contri- 
butions ; they can act as shock 
absorbers between the political 
parties perpetually-at-was and can 
ensure policy-making on consi- 
derations of merit. The impressive 
Parliamentary record of Pandit 
Hriday Nath Kunzru and Dr 
Lanka Sundaram as Independents 
(to name only a couple of them) 
is proof of the fact that they can 
play the role referred above. But 
the tragedy is that genuine In- 
dependents like Dr Kunzru and 
Dr Lanka Sundaram are very 
rare, 

The rules of procedure of the 
Lok Sabha are such that Members 
belonging to ‘recognized’ political 
parties and groups get more oppor- 
tunity to influence legislative 
business—the principal duty of a 
legislator in a democracy. .The 
Independents are generally ig- 
nored. This explains the formation 
of Independents’ Parliamentary 
Group in the fourth Lok Sabha, 
An Independent Member of Indian 
Parliament questioned as to the 


way he worked in the House of- 


People, replied without hesitation, 
“The first thing you have to un- 
derstand is that a number of us 
Independents have formed a 
group”. 

The speaking time in Lok 
Sabha is allocated on the basis 
of party strength. Thus if four-and- 
half hours are allotted to the 
discussion of a Bill (as was the 
case with Nath Pai’s Bill in the 
1968 winter session) the Indepen- 
dents’ share will be 29 minutes 
(taking into account the fact that 
in 1968 the Lok Sabha had sixty 
unattached MP’s). It may be 
noted that the General Time 
Allocation formula in Lok Sabha 
is : 

Total time 
allotted 
Total 
Opposition 
strength 

Half of total time goes to 
majority party. 

Whereas the parties give their 
allotted time to one or two of 
their spokesmen (frequently the 
party leaders), the Independents 
have to share their “29 minutes" 
among them which is of no conse- 
quence, the Independents are left 


x Party strength 


to the attention of the Speaker. 
They may "catch the Speaker's 
eye" (only the prominent ones like 
Acharya J. B. Kriplani do) or 
they may fail to do so. Thus the 
opportunity to participate in the 
parliamentary life by an Indepen- 
dent MP depends on mere 
chance. 

Once an Independent breaks 
through in debate, his next prob- 
lem is one concerning the manner 
in which the House would listen 
to him. Normally, all the leaders 
of parties and groups, which are 
recognised as such, obtain a 
hearing which is dignified and 
respectful. In cases like those of 
the late Dr Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, the attention bestow- 
ed onhis intervention by the House 
was comparable to that which 
was available to the then Leader 
of the House itself, Jawahar Lal 
Nehru. Normally, this privilege 
is denied to most Independents 
who are perforced reduced to 
worse than nothingness. 

Another disadvantage of an 
Independent MP is that he has 
neither the prestige of a party or 
group, nor the merit of their 
ideology or policy in general to 
back him up; almost alone, 
unfriended, melancholy and slow, 
he has to fend for himself. Only 
men of recognised merit can ever 
hope to function as Independents, 
and as the process of survival is 
indeed a tremendous struggle, 
each minute, each day, and each 
month of their existence in Parlia- 
ment. They have to break through 
the barricades of Parliamentary 
procedure—whether it be through 
submission of amendments, 
through resolutions, through 
special motions of privilege, or 
through points of order—to be 
able to get a hearing, let alone a 
respectable hearing. 

The work of the Lok Sabha is 
not confined only to the Question 
Hour and Debates which come 
in а seried phalanx, session 
after session. Equally significant 
is the Committee work, without 
which any discussion of Parlia- 
mentary life remains incomplete. 
Dr Lanka Sundaram very aptly 
says, "I consider that Committee 
work is not only co-equal with 
work in the House itself, but is in 
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A STUDY IN CONTRAST 


Savarkar 
and | 
Lajpat Rai 


S. S. KHANOLKAR 


"Tus theory’ of Hindu Rashtra 
was for the first time pro- 
pounded by Veer Savarkar, and 
Dr Hedgewar, the founder of 
the present RSS was inspired by 
. the same Savarkar's writings in 
English pertaining to the theory 
of Hindu Rashtra have been 
compiled in one volume by the 
Hindu Mahasabha office of Poona 
under the title, Hindu Rashtra 
Darshan. 

Here an attempt is made to 
compare the view-points of Savar- 
kar and Lajpat Rai as far as their 
approach 15 towards  Hindu- 
Muslim problem was concerned. 
Lajpat Rai was contemporary 
of Lokmanya Tilak and therefore 
he belonged to an older generation 
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than that of Savarkar. Though he 
was in the Congress he had 
presided over the session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in 1927. He 
was also closely connected with 
the activities of the Arya Samaj. 

Savarkar and Lalaji have an 
agreement only on one point, 
that is, both of them believe that 
the acceptance of separate elec- 
torate by the national leaders of 
earlier times was a definite blunder 
committed by them. Except this 
point, Lalaji differs from Savarkar 
on all other points regarding his 
approach towards Hindu-Muslim 
problem. 

According to Savarkar, Hindu- 
Muslim unity was an impossibility. 
He distrusts Muslims mainly be- 
cause their holy land is outside 
India. Chinese or Japanese Bud- 
dhists consider India as their holy 
land because Buddha was born 
in India. It should be noted that 
Savarkar does not suspect their 
love for their motherland simply 
because their holy land happens 
to be in India. But the same 
concession is not granted by him 
to Muslims who are considered to 
be anti-national by Savarkar be- 
cause their holy land happens to 
outside India. 

Lajpat Rai occupied a peculiar 
position in our national life. He 
was a great nationalist but he 
was respected by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. He was an Агуа 
Samajist but he did not accept 
everything that was advocated by 
Arya баша]. Lajpat Rai's views 
appear to be more rational than 
of contemporary national leaders 
as well as Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders like Savarkar. He did not 
want religion to be mixed up with 
politics under any circumstances. 
He has criticised Khilafat move- 
ment. Gandhiji used this religious 
issue for political purpose and 
though Gandhiji succeeded in 
achieving Hindu-Muslim unity 
for a short period, ultimately it 
defeated its purpose. 

He was opposed to the idea of 
religious freedom. In a country 
like India religious freedom could 
be a source of great nuisance. 
What he suggested was that reli- 
gion should be confined to indi- 
viduai's home. No religion should 


be allowed to have any kind of . 


display by way' of processions 
etc. Nobody should encourage 


the ritualistic part of religion. In 


this country, by religion we 
meant many absurd things such 
as the practice of Sati, sacrifice 
of human beings for the pacifica- 
tion of Devis or Godesses etc. 
Foreign bureaucracy allowed this 
religious freedom knowing fully 
well that it would bring about 
communal riots, and we also 
foolishly thought that religious 
freedom was our a sacred right. 

Lajpat Rai was a great sup- 
porter of Hindu-Muslim unity 
and he has paid compliments to 
Gandhiji where they are neces- 
sary. On the contrary, Savarkar 
starts with distrust in Muslims. 
To him communal unity was not 
essential for the achievement of 
Swaraj. Lajpat Rai thinks that 
we would not get Swaraj without 
unity and that independence will 
not be retained in the absence of 
communal unity. 

It is however noteworthy that 
Lajpat Rai has made a distinction 
between masses and classes while 
dealing with the Hindu-Muslim 
problem. He is conscious of the 
fact that the interests of masses 
whether they are  Hindus or 
Muslims, are identical. He was also 
aware of the fact that the British 
were interested in creating a split 
between these two communities. 
But Savarkar does not take 
cognisance of these two facts, 
and hence the fundamental diffe- 
rence between these two leaders. 

Some of Lajpat Rai's writings 
are very pertinent in this context. 

While referring to Muslims 
who came to this country as 
conquerers he says: “Тһе enemies 
of 8th to 16th centuries form an 
important and integral part of 
Indian population to-day. They 
are neither foreigners nor rulers. 
Racially they are, in the vast 
majority of cases the bone of our 
bones and flesh of our flesh. 

“I can not subscribe to the 
proposition that either Hinduism 
or islam is so narrow as to make 
it impossible for the followers 
of the two -religions to become 
politically united. To be frank 
we will have to follow Europe in 
this matter if we really desire 


political freedom. Religion must 


be divorced from politics.” 
Savarkar fundamentaly differs 
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Growing 
Menace 


of 
Unemploy- 
ment 


SYED JAFAR RAZA 
BILGRAMI 


Ts problem of unemployment 

is posing a serious threat to 
the social and political stability of 
India. : Those who are at the helm 
of affairs are not only preoccupied 
in finding out ways and means 
to solve the problem "itself but 
are also engaged in the urgent 
task of meeting the resulting 
situation that has become.socially 
explosive. . 

To determine the magnitude 
of the task involved in solving 
the problem of unemployment, 
“we require to undertake the esti- 
mates both of those who are cur- 


rently unemployed or under- 
This contribution was presented 
before the National Seminar on 


Unemployment, recently held in New 
Delhi. 
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employed and of the expected 
additions to the labour force 
through natural increase. 

But the difficulty is that any 
meaningful analysis of the prob- 
lem is not possible unless we take 
into consideration the nature and 
characteristic of the working class 
which differs on the basis of age 
and sex, rural and urban residence, 
regional location and employ- 
ment status.” 

Moreover, the extent of the 
work, demanded; the type of 
work required; the season, in 
which it is needed; and the wage 
rates at which the services are 
offered, all differ from region to 
region and from group to group. 

As а result, no uniform policy 
can be developed. For example, 
one set of policy measures would 
be required to solve the problem 
of an economically .backward 
state like Bihar and Kerala, and 
another one would be required 
for an economically advanced 
state like Punjab and Gujarat. 
This peculiar socio-economic 
phenomenon of India has ren- 
dered it impossible either to 
arrive at a global figure of un- 
employment or evolve any uni- 
form policy measures for its 
solution. 

Anyhow, the problem of un- 
employment can broadly be divid- 
ed into educated unemployed 
and non-educated unemployed. 
The incidence of unemployment is 
larger among the educated com- 
pared with the rest of the society. 
The reason is that education 
has raised the expectation of job 
status and levels of remuneration. 
Moreover, the type of education 
has been literary so far and not 
oriented to self-employment. 
With the result, that more and 
more educated people seek em- 
ployment at wages that are .too 
much for the economy to afford 
at its current level of productivity 
and in its initial phase of deve- 
lopment. 

In India, services provide the 
bulk of employment; while in- 
dustry absorbs ten per cent of the 
work force, services account for 
about double of that propor- 
tion. No employment policy can 
be completed until it takes into 
account the employment poten- 
tial into services. But the diff- 
culty is that employment in 


services like construction, trade 
and transport is intimately re- 
lated with the production of 
material goods and will auto- 
matically expand with the growth 
of agriculture and industry. In 
other services, like public services, 
education, health and personal 
services, the increase in employ- 
ment is based on the plan pro- 
visions and general economic 
prosperity. 

As far as the class of non- 
educated unemployed is con- 
cerned, it is, on one hand, suffer- 
ing from utter poverty, misery, 
inequality, exploitation, back- 
wardness, stagnation, frustration, 
loss of hope, etc and, on the 
other hand, the socio-political 
and socio-economic forces are 
active enough not only to make 
these workers—whether indus- 
trial or landless—conscious of the 
increasing wage aspiration but 
also of their own miserabie fate. 
As a result, the problem of 
unemployment has not only be- 
come intensified but also ex- 
plosive. 

The country has expressed a 
great concern about the politi- 
cally motivated violence. But it 
should be noted that violence 
could not have possibly taken 
the root, had not the ground been 
prepared for it by the persistence 
of poverty, unemployment and 
social and economic injustice. 
It is not in fact the Naxalites who 
are responsible for the violence 
but those who have persistently 
defied and defeated the laws for 
the past so many years—be they 
the politicians, the administra- 
tors, the landowners or the capi- 
talists. 

The big farmers have cheated 
the ceiling law through fictitious 
settlement; the landowners have 
persistently denied the legal right 
of their sharé croppers, evicted 
them from their holdings, under- 
paid their labourers and threw 
them out of their homesteads: 
the strong men, through fraud 
or force, have taken the land away 
from the weaker sections; the 
so-called upper class have looked 
down upon their harijan brethren 
and ill-treated them; the money- 
lenders have charged usurious 
interests and seized the land 
of the poor and the weak; the 
politicians, the administrators and 
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all others have aided these wrongs. 

It is this peculiar pheno- 
menon of the village life which 
is responsible to give rise to un- 
employment and has created an 
accumulated sense of injustice 
which is now seeking its outlet 
in violence. It is the system of 
economic concentration which is 
responsible for stagnation, frus- 
tration and widespread unem- 
ployment among the industrial 
workers. It is the system of 
education and nature of planning 
which is responsible to produce 
an eyer expanding army of ill- 
educated and frustrated unem- 
* ployed. ' 

It is this peculiar socio-eco- 
nomic situation that has made the 
question of unemployment an 
explosive one. We are often told 
that the unprecedented popula- 
tion growth has contributed more 
than any single factor to the 

. problem of unemployment. But 
it is true only up to the extent 
of determining the quantum, 
not the gravity, of unemploy- 
ment. In fact, it is not the popu- 
lation rise but the surrounding 


discontentment, frustration, anger ` 


and want that have turned the 
mind towards violence as the 
only possible saviour. 
But, while this is all under- 
` Standable, we should pause a 
while and must carefully make 
a distinction between a revolu- 
tion and a reactionary violence. 
. The revolution does not just 
happen at the will of revolution- 
aries. Social and historical con- 
ditions must be ripe enough 
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before a revolution can succeed 
and that may well take a century 
as history has often shown. 
Moreover, for no revolution can 
destruction be an end in itself? 
The end is always the creation of 
a new social order. But as far 
as the reactionary violence, that 
erupts at the slightest pretext, 
is concerned, there is no certainty 
that it would lead to a social 
revolution. It might very well 
produce a reaction and just and 


-up in chaos, mass misery, dis- 


integration and enslavement of the 
nation. Even if it succeeds, it 


means no more than the old social ' 


order has been torn up. It has 
been often noticed that these 
advocates of violence invariably 
plunge into bloody fight for power. 
They do not show as much re- 
volutionary zeal in the creation 
of new social order as they had 
shown in the destruction of the 
old one. 

The.question is not simply 
to provide job opportunities to 
the millions of unemployed but 
to save the situation which is 
slipping out of hand. The urgent 


need of the hour is to check: 


the violence at the agricultural and 
industrial fronts and among the 
educated and uneducated unem- 
ployed, and to divert the revolu- 
tionary zeal of the frustrated 
unemployed youth from destruc- 
tion to construction. From this 
point of view all the talk of crea- 
ting job opportunities, checking 
population rise, the inclusion 
of the right of employment in 
the Fundamental Rights, pay- 
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ment of unemployment allowance 
and reform of educational system 
as vocational oriented or job 
oriented, appears to one simply 
the curative measures which are 
not sufficient to tackle the gravity 
of the situation that warrants. 

Instead, we must adopt pre- 
ventive measures and in that 
respect the fundamental causes 
of tension in the society have to 
be removed. Rural development, 
labour intensive, public > works 
programme and reduction of the 
capital intensity. of industrialisa- 
tion are the constructive sugges- 
tions to improve the situation of . 
unemployment. 

But at the same time we must 
wage a war against monopolistic 
measures and economic  con- , 
centration. We must control in- ' 
vestment, prices and supplies. 
In the allocation of resources we 
must give priority to small and _ 
medium scale industries. And 
we must end all the social ex- 
ploitation and injustice. Then only 
we would be able to correct some 
of the imbalances of power in 
the society which tilts deeply at 
present to the side of the landed 
and moneyed interest. 

Unless we achieve this balance 
we would not be able either to 
ensure the reduction of tension 
or guarantee the improvement in 
the unemployment situation. In 
short, the ultimate remedy of the 
problem lies in the moral, social 
and economic reconstruction of 
the society and in the correction 
ofthe balance of power within 
it. 
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Bhutto's 
Threat 
of 


Confrontation 


M. M. RAHMAN 


HE anti-Indian utterances and 

activities of the People's Party 
of Z. A. Bhutto of West Pakis- 
tan, ever since its victory in the 
recent elections in Pakistan, seem 
to indicate clearly the beginning 
of a new phase of confrontation 
between India and Pakistan. 

It is, therefore, necessary to 
assess carefully the sort of role 
Bhutto is likely to play in Pakis- 
tan's popular government and 
thereby in India-Pakistan rela- 
tions in the near future. 

It is, of course, clear that 
Bhutto wil not be the head 
of the government in the near 
future. That role is most likely 
to fall on Awami League chief 
Mujibur Rahman of East Pakis- 
tan. What is not certain is if 
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the latter would be able to 
achieve this position without the 
cooperation of the former. 

There would have been no such 
uncertainty had President Yahya 
Khan convened the National 
Assembly promptly, and, left 
to it, the question of framing a 
suitable Constitution within the 
period of 120 days specified by 
him. Then, probably, the Awami 
League would have succeeded 
in framing a Constitution and 
presented it to President Yahya 
Khan for his ratification. 

It is also not clear why Pre- 
sident Yahya Khan has not taken 
this step so far. If it was due 
to the fear of a threat to the 
unity or integrity of Pakistan, 
such a fear appears to be un- 
founded. For the Awami League 
is not a secessionist party, and 
its Constitution is not likely to 
contain any provision that might 
£o against the unity and integrity 
of Pakistan. 

Yahya Khan could easily in- 
sist upon the inclusion of a pro- 
vision making secession illegal 
as is done in the Constitution 
of India. The Awami League 
is not likely to object to such 
a provision at all, if it is given a 
freehand in framing a Constitu- 
tion, for without such a provision 
the President could reject the 
Constitution. 

Nor is there any difficulty in 
forming a stable government 
at the Centre since the Awami 
League has a clear majority in the 
National Assembly. Admittedly 
itis a party of East Pakistan only. 
But to deny it the right to form 
a government when it has an 
absolute majority in the National 
Assembly, simply because it be- 
longs to East Pakistan, is to 


discriminate against East Pakistan. 


Perhaps even now President 
Yahya Khan could take the ini- 
tiative to convene the National 
Assembly at an early date as 
demanded by Shaikh Mujibur 
Rahman. If this happens, which 
does not seem likely, then the 
Awami League could form a 
popular government at the Centre 
with Mujibur Rahman as Prime 
Minister. Bhutto could as well 
accept the role of the opposition 
leader ands thus lay the founda- 
tions of a stable two-party system 
in Pakistan. 


In that event, we could pro- 
bably hope for improving re- 
lations with Pakistan. At least, 
we could hope for the mainten- 
ance of status quo in our relations 
with Pakistan. For, then the 
role of Bhutto would be mostly 
negative; he might at best pre- 
vent the Awami League from try- 
ing to improve relations with us. 

But the delay;in the conven- 
ing of the National Assembly, 
even though the Awami League 
has won an absolute majority 
in it, seems to indicate that 
President Yahya Khan, wants a 
prior agreement between the 
Awami League and the People's 
Party. In other words, Yahya 
Khan insists on an agreement 
between Mujibur Rahman and 
Z.A. Bhutto not only onthe shape 
of the Constitution, but perhaps 
also on the formation of a gov- 
ernment at the Centre. 

The rounds of talks between 
the President and the leaders of 
the victorious parties, on the 
one hand, and between the latter, 
on the other, also point in the 
same direction. Апа it is this 
strategy adopted by Yahya Khan, 
that seems to have put Bhutto 
in a much stronger position vis- 
a-vis Mujibur Rahman, than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

Admittedly, the question of 
reconciling the Awami League’s 
demand for maximum regional 
autonomy with that of the People’s 
Partys demand for a strong 
Centre is a difficult one, and, could 
not be expected to be solved 
overnight. But this does not 
appear to be the only problem to 
be sorted out between the two 
leaders, 

It would seem to us that 
Bhutto might be demanding a 
share in power at the Centre, 
and possibly a major one, say, 
in the foreign affairs of the 
country. He certainly appears to 
be in a position to make such a 
demand as a price for his accep- 
tance of the six-point programme 
of the Awami.-League, as he 
had far less to lose than Mujibur 
Rahman in the event of their 
failure to reach ап agreement. 

For, while Bhutto's popularity 
is based on his extreme hatred 
for India, Rahman's is based 
on  East-Bengali nationalism, 
While he has no rival force to 
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contend with in West Pakistan, 
the latter has to contend with 
the secessionist movement of 
Maulana Bhasani. The longer 
the delay in the convening. of the 
Assembly, the greater might be 
: the danger to the survival of the 
Awami League as a popular force 
in East Pakistan. The only other 
alternative for it would be to 
turn to secessionism and join 
hands with Maulana Bhasani. 

Whether or not such a threat 
by itself would change the atti- 
tude of President Yahya Khan, 
: if not of Bhutto, is difficult to 
say. Butit is unlikely that the 
Awami League could issue such 
a threat, and, still keep its identity 
intact. 

It is, therefore, more likely 
that Mujibur Rahman might suc- 


cumb to Bhutto's tactics, which 


seem to be getting the tacit sup- 
port of President Yahya Khan. 
For, in this case, the Awami 
League could still rule over 
Pakistan, even though in league 
with the People's Party, while 
the alternative would be political 
disintegration for the party. . 

It is to bring pressure upon 
Rahman to acquiesce in his anti- 
Indian schemes that Bhutto ap- 
pears to be indulging in anti- 
Indian activities. This is evident 
from the response of the two 
leaders to the hijacking of our 
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plane and its eventual destruc- 
tion by the hijackers. 

Whether or not Bhutto's party 
had a hand in the hijacking of 
our plane, he has taken full 
advantage of it, by giving the 
maximum help to the hijackers 
їп! blowing up the plane. As 
against the People's Party, the 
Pakistani authorities appears to 
have decided to abdicate all their 
responsibilities as the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. . 

We have rightly expressed our 
indignation at the hijacking of 
our 'plane, and, its wanton 
destruction, with the open conni- 
vance of the Pakistani authorities. 


, We have also been right in de- 


manding full compensation for 
the loss of the plane and other 
property, and in banning the 
flights of all Pakistani aircraft 


over Indian territory, till they' 


full our just demands. 

But the importance of the 
incident should not be exaggerat- 
ed, as is natural on.the eve of 
elections. Thus there is no need 
to sever diplomatic relations with 
Pakistan as a reprisal. This will 
be an extreme step to take and 


' might be counterproductive. It 


might worsen the situation, rather 
than being effective in any way. 
It is possible that Bhutto wants 
the situation to worsen. It would 
then be like falling into his trap. 
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We have, therefore, to be 
careful in our moves. What- 
ever steps we might take, we 
have to make sure that they 
would be effective. We have to 
be prepared for any situation 
that might be created by Pakis- 
tan now or in the near future, 
including a war. But we should 
step which might 
bring a war nearer, that might 
jeopardise our national interests 
and development. 

Bhutto’s present activities, 
appear to be mainly aimed at 
improving his position vis-a-vis 
Mujibur Rahman. But they also 
indicate that he might try to 
repeat the 1965 performance 
once he is in a position to do 80. ' 

It is necessary to draw atten- 
tion to this fact, and to suggest 
that we have to prepare ourselves 
for such an eventuality. We 
should make it clear to Pakistan 
and her friends that if Pakistan 
were to start a war again, we 
are in a position to take effective 
action against Pakistan. I do not, 
however, mean that we should 
manufacture nuclear bombs, etc. 
This calls for an entirely different 
order of things than the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and 
such extreme and  unrealistic 
measures advocated by some 
political parties and prominent 
individuals in our country. 
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Constituency, - Parties Votes Percen- 
votes polled апа. polled tage 
percentage of total: 
votes 
T E 2 3 4 
TEHRI GARHWAL Ind 75,781 46.75 
1,71,159 (elected Cong) 
37.03 CPI 34,887 21.52 
Ind 20,025 12.35 
BJS 17,654 10.89 
Ind 13,749 8.48 
GARHWAL’ Cong 89,060 ` 54.42 
1,73,000 Swa 29,137 17.80 
41.07 BJS 25,388 15.51 
» SSP 12,233 7.47 
Ind 7,846 4.79 
ALMORA Cong 59,388 ^ 46.82 
1,32,646 BJS 48,754 38.43 
29.14 PSP 18,708 14.75 
NAINITAL Cong 91,048 39.67 
2,44,276 Ind 57,189 24.92 
55.75 Ind 47,047 20.50 
CPI 12,234 5.33 
Ind 13,230 5.76. 
SSP 4,949 2.16 
Ind 2,530 1.10 
Ind 1,263 0.55 
BIJNOR (SC) Cong 1,03,874 34.53 
3,23,835 BJS 71,093 23.64 
66.74 Ind : 36,664 . 12.19 
^ Ind 29,146 9.69 
Ind 21,828 7.26 
Swa 19,797 6.58 
RPI 13,006 4.32 
Ind 5,374 1.79 
AMROHA CPI 70,306 25.75 
2,94,719 BJS 66,2249 24.26 
60.32 Cong 59,658 21.85 
Ind 33,913 12.42* 
Swa 10,314 3.78 
RPI 10,158 3.72 
Ind 8,504 3.11 
Ind 8,446 3.09 
Ind 5,518 2.02 
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Constituency, Parties Votes ^ Percen- 
votes polled and polled tage 
percentage of total 
votes 
——— X —- m --——-————— шыш <—==+ 
1 2 3 4 
MORADABAD BJS 78,97 30.40 
2,717,516 Cong 51,192 19.82 
59.35 Swa 42,473 16.45 
Ind 28,203 10.92 
RPI 23,680 9.17 
PSP 16,337 6.33 
Ind 10,012 3.88 
Ind 7,845 3.04 
RAMPUR Cong 1,68,447 52.31 
3,35,197 (elected Swa) 
67.16 BJS 1,19,548 37.12 
Cong 34,051 10.57 
BIDAUN BJS 1,10,341 37.94 
3,09,212 Cong 54,670 18.80 
60.70 PSP 41,240 14.18 
RPI 35,687 12.27 
Ind 28,250 9.71 
Ind 13,536 4.65 
Ind 7,101 2.44 
AONLA Cong 84,151 31.63 
2,82,035 BJS 83,019 31.20 
54.96 . PSP 25,066 9.42 
Ind 20,500 7.70 
RPI 19,383 7.28 
Ind 16,932 6.36 
SSP 11,493 4.32 
Swa 5,528 2.08 
BAREILLY BIS 1,12,698 41.85 
2,84,608 Cong 72,050 26.76 
60.94 Ind 69,399 25.77 
CPI 10,363 3.85 
Ind 4,773 1.77 
PILIBHIT Cong 70,927. 28 24 
2,66,993 (elected PSP) 
53.45 Cong 66,823 26.60 
BJS 60,94] 24.26 
Swa 14,883 5.93 
Ind 13,706 5.46 
Ind 10,493 4.18 
Ind 0,916 2.75 
Ind 6,480 2.58 
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33.32 
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10.03 
6.76 
5.67 
3.25 
2.84 
2.19 
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39.43 
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8.49 
3.48 
2.60 
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6.20 
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16.85 
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3.55 


36.55 
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1 2 3 4 
MOHANLAL- Cong 90,283 41.36 
GANJ (SC) BJS 54,479 24.96 
2,26,659 CPI 33,335 15.27 
48.48 PSP 22,775 10.43 

Ind ^ 17,433 7.99 

UNNAO Cong 93,820 39.42 

2,49,182 PSP 59,434 24.97 

48.23 BJS 58,198 24.45 

Ind 19,304 8.11 

Swa 7,245 3.04 

RAE BAREILI Cong 1,43,602 55.19 

2,712,736 Ind 51,899 19.95 

56.86 Ind 20,522 7.49 

Ind 14,220 5.46 

CPI 13,297 5.11 

Ind 7,707 2.96 

Ind 4,997 1.92 

Ind 3,959 1.52 

PRATAPGARH Cong 1,02,825 47,82 

2,27,396 SSP 81,133 37.73 

46.90 BJS 10,053 4.68 

Ind 8,546 3.97 

Ind 7215  .3.36 

Ind 5,259 2.45 

AMETHI Cong 63,231 35.81 

1,88,666 BJS 59,566 33.74 

37.34 Ind 22,333 12.65 

SSP 17,213 9.75 

Swa 9,883 5.60 

Ind 4,333 2.45 

SULTANPUR Cong 47,854 35.41 

139,112 M.M 30,602 22.65 

23.92 BJS 29,549 21.87 

Synd 15,729 11.64 

IND 7,451 5.51 

IND 2.472 1.83 

IND 1,213 0.90 

“IND 255 0.19 

AKBARPUR (SC) Cong 99,198 36.70 
2,85,132 {elected RPI) 

57.40 Cong 95,672 35.40 

BJS 41,949 15.52 

Ind 33,460 12.38 

FAIZABAD Cong 83,532 37.41 

2,34,080 BIS 66,623 29.84 

53.12 CPI 60,339 . 27.02 

Ind 12,781 5.72 

RAMSANEHI- Cong 89,685 41.25 

GHAT (SC) SSP 76,216 35.06 

2,29,552 BJS 51,503 23.69 
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1,18,233 
1,04,859 
37,670 
24,997 


1,16,371 
45,955 
43,286 
20,229 


1,00,203 
33,571 
40,725 
16,525 


1,42,446 


1,10,704 
29,011 


1,04,904 
93,243 
33,377 


88,637 
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6,173 


1,28,569 
98,577 
51,968 


1,24,489 
1,02,844 
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12,423 


89,770 
81,164 
41,479 

5,148 


57,001 
37,064 
16,243 

7,688 


94,864 
48,137 
33,229 
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22,576 

5,773 


1,02,527 
89,112 
43,705 
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BALLIA 
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50 69 


GHOSI 
2,354173 
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49.33 
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Cong 
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Ind 
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Synd 
SSP 
Ind 
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1,06,557 
71,578 
41,237 
22,016 
19,033 


86,702 
62,401 
58,819 
21,638 
18,850 
10,194 

4,399 


64,643 
44,930 
39,852 
26,373 
12,766 
12,641 
9,889 
8,742 
6,206 
5,036 
4,361 
4,056 
3,110 


66,748 
54,773 
46,564 
29,380 
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88,690 
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96,084 
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1,11,377 
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27,283 
16,296 
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1,62,644 
79,569 
14,894 
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29.28 
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12.89 
9.39 
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37.28 
28.39 
17.99 
11.75 

4.59 


40.34 
24.86 
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46.38 
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1.07 
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29.46 
5.52 
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"SAIDPUR (SC) 
-2,70,057 ` 
52.31 


GHAZIPUR 
2,71,143 
55.75 
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59.42 
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49.49 
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3,06,758 
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PHULPUR 
2,64,414 
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-2 3 
Cong 79,201 
BJS 65,764 
CPI 44,527 
Ind 26,267 
SSP ‚ 21,933 
Swa 19,106 
CPI 94,266 
Cong 91,026 
Swa 30,613 
BJS 18,896 
Ind 13,233 
Ind 7,928 
PSP © 7,304 
SSP 84,409 
Cong 82,814 
PSP 58,101 
.BJS 32,325 
Ind 8,386 
CPM | 1,05,784 
Cong 87,617 
BJS © 77,078 
Ind 6,195 
Ind 5,071 
Cong 1,08,240 
BIS 90,864 
SSP 35,935 
BIS 1,11,512 
Cong 94,241 
SSP 77,546 
Ind 7,678. 
SSP __ 83,855 
Cong 61,550 
BKD 35,111 
Ind 34,416 
BIS 18,922 
Ind 5,259 
Ind 4,983 
Ind 4,512 
Synd 1,14,131 
SSP 97,587 
BJS 20,102 
Synd 85,916 
Ind 59,982 
BIS 46,257 
Ind 8,920 
Cong 1,01,649 
Ind 76,092 
BJS 44,225 
Ind 26,494 





HAMIRPUR 
2,70,899 
56.38 


JHANSI 
2,72,525 
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JALAUN (SC) 
3,30,503 
65.98 


GHATAMPUR (SC) 
2,96,023 
58.13 


ETAWAH 
2,75,956 
57.23 


2 3 4 
CPI 66,042 28.55 
BJS 58,73 25.32 
Cong 49,295 21.31 
PSP 33,99] 14.70 
Ind 23,386 10.11 
Cong 1,38,382 54.13 
(elected BJS) | 
Cong 79,257 31.00 
Ind . 38,028 14.87 
Synd 1,03,073 40.54 
BJS 65,695 25.84 
Ind 55,766 · 21.93 
CPI 29,740 11.70 
Cong 1,24,040 39.18 
BJS- 99,927 31.56 
ЕРЇ 34,898 11.02 
55Р 34,119 10.78 
Ind 23,615 7.46 
Cong 98,771 34.67 
SP 90,233 31.67 
BJS 43,348 15.22 
Ind 16,660 5.85 
PSP 16,289 5.72 
RPI 12,740 4.47 
Ind 6,841 2.40 
Cong 81,936 31.71 
PSP 65,289 25.27 
SSP 56,710 21.95 
BJS 30,385 11.76 
Ind 15,229 5:89 
Swa 8,808 3.41 
CPI 77,882 32.34 
(elected Ind) _ | 
Cong 71,365 29.63 
BJS 46,899 19.47 
Ind 14,299 5.94 
CPM 13,389 5.56 
Ind 5,503 2.29 
Ind 3,327 1.38 
Ind 2,156 0.90 
Ind 1,935 0.80 
Ind 1,559 0.65 
Ind 1,389 0.58 
Ind 1,120. 0.47 
SSP 1,06,857 ~ 40.34 
Con 61,509 23.22 
BJS 29,711 11.22 
RPI 27,682 10.45 
Swa 15,353 5.80 
Ind 9299" 3.51 
PSP 7,021 ` 2.65 
Ind 5,208 1.97 
Ind 2,246 0.85 
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1 2 3 
KANNAUJ Cong 93,106 
2,94,581 SSP 93,587 
54.80 BJS 18,296 

PSP 11,080 
Ind 7,363 
FARRUKHABAD Cong 99,835 
2,93,868 BIS 75,147 
56.80 SSP 36,257 
RPI 23,437 
Swa 15,936 
Ind 15,250 
Ind 13,918 
MAINPURI Cong 74,952. 
2,96,665 BJS 44,864 
59.47 CPM 43,877 
Swa 36,397 
RPI 28,333 
Ind 16,884 
Ind 9,605 
Ind 7,989 
Ind 7,904 
Ind 4,981 
Ind 3,952 
Ind 3,925 
KASGANJ Cong 93,928 
3,06,527 BJS 87,829 
58.61 RPI 52,103 
Ind 24,708 
Swa 19,528 
Ind 7,836 
SSP 5,981 
ЕТАН Cong 1,02,847 
2,84,078 BJS 87,464 
58.84 RPI 50,691 
Swa 31,418 
FIROZABAD (SC) BKD 83,638 
2,48,869 (elected SSP) 
49.71 Cong 70,357 
RPI 26,865 
BJS 25,289 
Ind 18,377 
Swa 12,413 
AGRA Cong 95,828 
2,97,605 BJS 68,095 
61.78 RPI 61,538 
Swa 19,584 
Ind 15,231 
Ind 7,864 
Ind 4,449 
Ind 3,899 
Ind 2,348 
Ind 2,042 
Ind 1,567 
Ind 1,375 
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KHURJA (SC) 
2,81,142 
55.57 


BULANDSHAHR 
3,13,051 
62.84 


HAPUR 


3,60,888 
70.09 


MEERUT 
3,15,363 
64.52 


BAGHPAT 
3,25,439 
63.64 


BKD 55,036 
55Р 29,280 
Swa 23,535 
Ind 2,354 
Ind 1,905 
Cong 87,947 
Ind 80,828 
BJS 58,793 
SSP 25,035 
Ind 17,465 
BKD 77,284 
(elected Ind) 
Ind 58,730 
Cong 50,934 
RPI 40,752 
Ind 17,466 
Ind 14,939 
PSP 10,691 
Ind 7,607 
BKD 86,416 
(elected PSP) 
Cong 85,399 
BJS 45,840 
RPI 37,925 
Ind 11,631 
Cong 91,351 
RPI 70,695 
BJS 57,804 
PSP 56,428 
Swa 11,000 
Ind 9,407 
BKD 1,49,943 
(elected Ind) 
RPI 1,01,875 
Swa 34,274 
Cong 33,988 
Ind 7,407 
Ind "6,294 
Ind 4,286 
PSP 1,596 
SSP 1,46,172 
Cong 1,07,276 
BJS 24,403 
Ind 19,612 
BKD 1,54,518 
(elected Ind) 
Cong 66,960 
CPI 43,860 
Ind 15,223 
Ind 15,095 
Ind 12,446 





ВАСАНА (8С) 
1,97,351 
41.23 
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1,20,891 
83,239 
53,949 


1,51,465 
1,11,353 
35,134 
5,981 





GOPALGANJ 
2,48,353 
47.89 


SIWAN 
2,58,446 
46.73 


CHAPRA 
2,90,282 
51.55 . 


MAHARAJGANJ 
2,80,751 
49.59 


KESSARIA 
2,46,560 
41.06 


HAJIPUR 
3,46,087 
60.73 


MUZAFFARPUR 
3,28,990 
60.52 


SITAMARHI 
3,75,492 
66.50 


3 4 
78,294 34.15 
32,811 14.31 
31,472 13.73 
26,07 11.56 
21236 9.26 
20901 9.12 
12,901 5.63 

5,143 2.24 
71,957 29.93 
68,941 28.68 
61,180 25.45 
26,548 11.04 
11,762 4.89 
98,206 39.32 
72,429 29.00 
55,015 22.02 

9,271 "3.71 

8,259 3.31 

6600 2.65, 
83,267 29.89 
55,058 19.76 
36,210 13.00 
28,297 10.16 
22,875 8.21 
15,855 5.69 
15,309 5.49 
11,433 4:10 
10314 3.70 
96,212 35.49 
78,968 29.13 
38,686 14.27 
29,458 10.86 
27,810 10.26 

1,20,795 50.77 
117,34 49.23 
1,00,645 30.25 
72,115 21.68 
57,076 17.16 
35,246 10.59 
32970 9.91 
13,830 4.16 
12,560 3.78 
8226 2.47 
145,929 45.927 
1,08,700 34.20 
42,505 13.37 
20,684 6.51 
1,41,337 38.79 
1,40,820 38.65 
34,004 9.33 
31,460 8.64 
12,740 3.50 
4,018 110 
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2 3 4 

PUPARI Ind 1,28,966 38.97 
3,45,346 (elected Cong) 

60.69 Swa 49,988 15.07 

- SSP 43,227 13.03 

Ind 40,795 12.30 

PSP 35,953 10.84 

BJS 32,853 9.90 

JAINAGAR CPI 1,54,080 51.17 

3,13,260 Cong. 98,307 32.65 

56.68 PSP 40,899 13.58 

BJS 7,838 2.60 

MADHUBANI SSP 83,690 27.16 

3,21,457 Cong 67,283 21.84 

05 BJS 67,261 21.83 

PSP 37,809 12.27 

Swa 22,458 7.29 

Ind 20,618 6.69 

. Ind 8,990 2.92 

SAMASTIPUR Cong 1,28,148 41.17 

3,24,023 SSP 96,476 30.99 

60.84 PSP 56,653 18.20 

BJS 29,999 9.64 

DARBHANGA Cong 1,43,335 43.19 

3,49,480 SSP 90,262 27.20 

59.33 Ind 31,320 9.44 

. BJS 21,739 6.55 

PSP 20,195 6.08 

Ind 14,427 4.35 

Swa 10,617 3.20 

ROSERA (SC) SSP 1,24,908 44.65 

2,92,428 Cong 1,13,520 40.58 

57.24 BIS 26,283 9.40 

PSP 15,036 5.37 

SAHARSA SSP 1,24,018 39.86 

3,23,072 Cong 1,19,399 38.38 

60.33 BJS 37,213 11.96 

PSP 25,794 8.29 

Swa 4,700 1.51 

MADHIPURA Ind 94,558 48.18 

2,03,129 SSP 60,588 30.87 

37.90 Ind 17,976 9.16 

BJS 14,875 7.58 

Ind 7,011 3.57 

Ind 1,254 0.64 

ARARIA (SC) Cong 1,19,954 51.25 

2,43,643 BJS 49,305 21.06 

51.86 SSP 33,565 14.34 

PSP 31,249 13.35 

KISHANGANJ PSP 84,834 42.97 

2,08,354 Cong 50,551 25.61 

44.85 Ind 26,634 13.49 

Ind 15,765 7.99 

BJS 11,159 5.65 

Swa 8,464 4.29 
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KATIHAR 
2,714,547 
55.08 


RAJMAHAL (ST) 
1,56,295 
34.38 


GODDA 
2,25,809 
43.56 


DUMKA (ST) 
1,62,235 
33.91 


BANKA 
2,62,446 
51.15 


BHAGALPUR 
3,02,401 
56.19 


MONGHYR 
3,20,157 
61.33 


JAMUI (8С) 
3,29,385 
57.11 


3 


73,842 
69,222 
30,189 
15,968 
13,150 
12,629 
10,721 

8,918 


58,776 
57,803 
53,882 
53,464 
22,086 
14,809 


41,515 
35.110 
27.567 
22,987 
11,792 

9,866 


81,560 
59,698 
28,304 
28,110 
15,755 


60,108 
48,068 
19,258 
16,553 
10,827 


81,297 
63,730 
45,702 
23,433 
22,252 
13,708 


1,10,377 
75,563 
33,606 
21,985 
17,854 
11,541 
10,535 

6,468 


1,68,111 
71,427 
41,656 
11,749 
11,742 

2,093 


1,27,018 
1,12,166 
55,981 
19,905 
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1 4 
N 

KHAGARIA ` * SSP ` 2,05,253 60.08 

3,58,219 Cong 1,09,008 31.91 

63.18 PSP 27,371 8.01 

BEGUSARAI CPI ——1,80,883 ^ 53.18 

3,54,259 Cong 92,181 27.10 

62.18 Swà - 37,639 11.07 

BJS 29,449 8.66 

NALANDA Cong. 1,48,410 . 46.90 

3,29,789 BJS 70317 22.22 

55.45 CPI · 57,192 18.07 

i Ind 22,775 7.20 

Ind 17,770 5.62 

BARH . Synd 1,07,020 34:04 

3,28,482 PSP 79,566 25.30 

56.27. Ind 51,611 16.41 

BJS 20,706 6.59 

SSP 18,328 5.83 

Ind - 15,310 4.87 

Ind 11,535 3.67 

Ind 10,360 3.29 

PATNA CPI 1,48,963 ` 47.50 

3,27,555 Cong 66,822 21.31 

62.17 BJS 29,475 9.40 

Ind 21,392 6.82 

Swa 17,132 5.46 

Ind ` 9,671 3.08 

Ind 8,208 2.62 

- Ind 4,798 1.53 

Ind 4,040 1.29 

Ind 3,077 0.98 

SHAHABAD Cong 1,29,407 43.45 

3,11,639 SSP 1,22,180 41.02 

56.29 PSP 16,688 5.60 

Ind .. 13,469 4.52 

BJS 9,026 3.03 

Swa 7,069 2.37 

BUXAR Synd 94,032 -33.25 

2,97,389 SSP 59,809 21.15 

53.29 CPI . 59144 20.91 

Swa 36,729 12.99 

hid .. 8,341 2.95 

Ind | 7040 2.49 

Ind . 6,091 2:15 

Ind 5,511 1.95 

Ind 4,129 1.46 

Ind 1,997 0.71 

ВІКВАМСАҸЈ Ind 1,50,426 45.86 
3,40,936 (elected SSP) 

. 60.74 Cong 95,510 29.12 

` Swa 29,413 8.97 

PSP 15,182 4.63 

Ind 13,937 4.25 

ВЈЅ 12,728 3.88 

Ind ` 5,926 1.81 

Ind 4,871 1.49 











1 2 3 4 
SASARAM (SC)  ,Cong 1,49,355 53.90 
2,91,181 PSP 38,689 13.96 
54.33 BJS 31,000 11.44 

SSP 21,728 7.84 

Ind 13,220 4.77 

Ind 10,592 3.82 

Ind 6,030 2.18 

Ind 5,801 2.09 

AURANGABAD Cong 96,335 39.84 
2,571,360 SSP 38,656 15.98 
46.13 PSP 35,175 14.55 
' JED 25,63 10.41 

BJS 22,068 9.13 

Ind 9,541 3.95 

Swa 8,829 3.65 

Ind 6,062 2.51 

JEHANABAD CPI 1,12,287 40.81 
2,87,539 Cong 60,875 22.13, 
51.30 Ind ` 59,734 21.71 
PSP 24,053 8.74 

BJS 18,181 6.61 

NAWADA Ind 14310,7766 37.71 
3,14,878 Cong 90,546 30.83 
54.97 CPI 46,267 15.75 
BJS 31,681 10.79 

PSP 14,458 4.92 

GAYA (SC) Synd 70,950 34.70 
2,17,255 SSP 36,962 18.08 
44.81 BJS 36,535 17.87 
Ind 32,252 15.77 

PSP 18,973 9.28 

Swa 8,802 4.30 

СНАТВА Ind 66,329 34.57 
2,01,737 Cong 44,350 23.12 
40.92 . SSP 36,210 18.87 
BJS 30,100 15.69 

PSP 14,861 7.75 

GIRIDIH Cong 70,219 35.09 
2,12,724 Ind 66,388 33.18 
43.57 BJS 37,915 15.95 
CPI 25,561 12.78 

DHANBAD Ind 68,034 36.56 
1,94,970 : Cong 47,767 25.67 
40.56 SSP 22,269 11.97 
CPM 18,767 ~ 10.09: 

BJS 17,346 9,32 

‘Ind 11,887 6.39 

HAZARIBAGH BKD 75:01 ^ 62.37 

1,225,436 7 (elected Ind) 

23.70 Cong -> 29,035 24.11 
\ Ind 11,307 9.39 

Ind 4,071 3.38 

BJS : 904 0.75 
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RANCHI Cong 33,257 19.56 | KHUNTI (ST) Ind 73,151 46.63 
1,81,946 - BJS 29,000 — 17.11 | 1,06,158 BJS 53,541 33.85 
3913. Ind 22,854 13.44 | 33.91 Ind 15139 9.57 
| Ind 19,320 11.36 Ind 2,935 1.86 
Ind 17,926 10.54 Ind 2,747 > 1.74 
Ind 15,170 8.92 SSP 2,516 1.59 
SSP 10,076 5.93 Ind 2,356 1.49 
Swa 9,756 5.74 Ind 2,017 1.28 
Ind 7317 4.30 Ind 1,071 0.68 
Ind 5.242 3.08 Ind 750 0.47 
| Ind 716 0.45 
Ind 625 0.39 

JAMSHEDPUR Cong er 37. K: 
2,09,553 CPI 34517 17.06 | LOHARDAGA (ST) Con 62,260 39.80 
47.34 Ind 33,361 16.49 | 168,102 e BIS” 28,774 18.39 
BIS 26/38 13.07 | 36.23 Ind 26,656 17.04 
CPM 22,974 11.35 à Ind 17,402 11.12 
PSP 9,822 4.85 Swa 15,747 10.07 
Ind 5,600 3.58 

SINGHBHUM (ST) Ind 31254 23.40 
1,43,332 BJS 27,627 .20.69 | PALAMAU (SC) Cong 92,686 43.09 
29.32 Cong 23,887 17.89 | 2,25,069 SSP 50,922 23.68 
tu SSP 23,660 17.72 | 44.57 JKD 31,893 14.83 
Ind 16,527 12.38 BJS 24,70 11.33 
PSP 10,85 7.93 Ind 15206 7.07 














' Dear Reader, 


For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, but it has never faltered on 
the way. From humble beginnings in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 


This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over | 
in the last few years—paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton | 
staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- | 
mally be expected to have. 


All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, | 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts | 
incurred in the early years of the paper's career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, | 
the patinet and generous. | | 

So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through | 
the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to | 


MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 


' Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream, to survive. 


Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. | 
| Every donation will be acknowledged in the pages of Mainstream. i 


| | 
Mainstream Appeals to its Readers | 





With Warmest Greetings | 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM | 
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CONSTITUTION-MAKING 
IN PAKISTAN —III . 





li 


People 


Defeat 
Ayub | 
Dictatorship 


ТАРАМ DAS 


A [HERE can hardly be any doubt that the politicians 
in Pakistan having acted in the way. they did and 
helping Iskander Mirza to ease out one Prime Minis- 
ter after another from office, out of their petty per- 
sonal rivalries, actually smoothened the way for 
military takeover. They make themselves 
ridiculous-in the eyes of the entire people of Pakis- 
tan and forced the search for a new set of leadership. 
The army stepped into the then existing vacuum. 
‘Iskander Mirza, initially sought after by the 
military-bureaucratic elite, proved unamenable be- 
cause of his very pronounced personal ambitions and 
eccentricity. He elevated himself in his own eyes 
as a “saviour”, while the power behind wanted him 


perly assess the situation in terms of the raging Anglo- 
US-rivalry in securing a dominant position in Pakis- 
tan’s affairs. General Ayub Khan fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the situation. 

General Ayub Khan justified his action in a 
broadcast on October’ 8, 1958, which reveals in 
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Moreover, Mitza had failed to pro-- 


itself the character of his predecessors. Не said: 
“Fiver since the death of Jinnah and Liaqat Ali Khan, 
politicians started a free-for-all type of fighting in 
which no holds -were barred. They waged cease- 
less and bitter war against each other regardless of 
the ill-effects on the country, just to whet their appe- 
tites. There has been no limit to the depth of their 
baseness, chicanery, deceit and degradation. Having 
nothing constructive to offer. they used provincial 
feelings, sectarian, religious and racial differences to 
set a Pakistani against a Pakistani...... The result is 
total administrative, economic, political and moral 
chaos in the country." 

Ayub Khan, as the President of Pakistan and 
dispenser of its fate, contemplated a still worse for- 
mula: known as “basic democracy" and a non-party 
administrative system in Pakistan. An electoral 
system was introduced in which 10 to 15 thousand. 
people were asked to elect 10 to 12 Basic Democrats 
on the basis of one man one vote principle. They 
would constitute a union council This council 
was to elect district councils. Basic Democrats 
of union council were to elect the provincial assem- 
blies and the National Assembly. It is interesting 
that 30 per cent of the Basic Democrats of the union 
councils were to be nominated by the President. 
Each wing of Pakistan would elect an electoral college 
of 40,000 Basic Democrats, which, in turn, would 
~elect the President. : 

Ayub now wanted to gain time and tried to 
hoodwink the people by appointing a Constitution 
Commission on February 17, 1960, under the Chair- 
manship of the former Chief Justice of Pakistan, 
Mohammed Shahabuddin, to examine the causes 
of failure of parliamentary government in Pakistan 
and suggest remedies for it. 

Giving its opinion, the Commission listed three 
main reasons for the premature deaths of the pre- 
vious constitutions and failure of democracy: (i) 
lack of proper elections and defects in the late consti- 
tution; (й) undue interference by the Heads of the 
State with the Ministries and political parties and by 
the Central Government in the functioning of the 
Government of the provinces; (iif) hence, lack of 
leadership of well-organised and disciplined parties 
and the general lack of character in the politician 
and their undue interference in the administration. 

The Commission observed that the last reason was 
primarily responsible for the dismissal of the Nazi- - 
muddin Ministry in 1953. It blamed a section of 
the Muslim League in Punjab and Sind for endor- . 
sing the action of the Governor General. It dis- 
closed “we have also before us information about the 
Ministers granting favours to enlist support for their ` 
party. The instances range from granting route 
permits to waiving of interests due on faccavi loans, 
postponing the realisation of land revenue arrears 
to favour a party, allotting Government land to 
political supporters, and promoting a junior officer 
over the head of a senior in order to receive support 
from him through propaganda for the party." АП 
these were in reference to West Pakistan. 

Criticising the interference by the Central Govern- 
ments in provincial politics, the Commission said: 
“Such interference shows that the members of the 
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party in power at the Centre were more concerned 
with maintaining their own position than with work- 
ing the constitution." 

Yn an interesting reference to the alleged conni- 
vance of men strategically placed in the Services 
and their support to the political parties, the Commis- 
sion commended their role and cleared them off the 
charges. 


Services Exonerated 


A member of the Commission, however, in a 
dissenting note on the matter, stated: “I am not in 
accord with the views expressed for services in Chap- 
ter I, where members of the services are altogether 
exonerated from all responsibility and a certificate 
of their achievement is given.... They, in fact, in some 
cases acted as an instrument to the politicians for 
making and unmaking ministries or forcing the 
members to change their parties. The screening 
of a large number of higher and lower-grade officers 
by the present regime speaks: for itself.” 

Most of the politicians understandably disagreed 
. with the Commission's findings and men like Chau- 
dhury Mohammed Ali and Ataur Rahman Khan 
castigated the former Governor Generals for the 
failure of parliamentary democracy in Pakistan. 

Mohammed Ali accused President Iskander Mirza 
of deliberately setting out to discredit and destroy 
parliamentary democracy so that he could “establish 
a life-long dictatorship and at a suitable time even 
& kingship". 

Blaming the bureaucracy, the then Awami League 
leader Ataur Rahman Khan said that “a powerful 
clique in the bureaucracy did not want democracy 
to function in Pakistan and therefore did not want 
any constitution". 

The Dacca Bar Association expressed the view 
that “with the ascendency of Ghulam Mohammed 
and Iskander Mirza, who had no political background 
or parliamentary tradition, democracy was shat- 
tered”. 

The Commission submitting its report in May 
1961 recommended a presidential form of govern- 
ment with almost all powers resting with the Pre- 
sident. It favoured a bicameral legislature consisting 
of a House of the People and an upper house to be 
known as Senate, members of which would not be 
able to effectively interfere in the activities of the 
President. 

Suggesting a federal form of government, the 
Commission recommended three lists of powers— 
federal, concurrent and provincial. 

Surprisingly enough, the Commission rejected 
the plea of direct adult franchise on the ground of 
low literacy in the country and gave the opinion 
that “we would be taking a grave risk if, in the matter 
of election of the President, the Vice-President, the 
House of the People and Provincial Assemblies, we 
adopt universal franchise in our present state of wide- 
spread illiteracy amongst the people whose passions 
can easily be inflamed”. It recommended "restricted 
franchise" and the appointment of a “Franchise 
Commission" to look into the problem. 

The Commission gave a clean certificate to Pre- 
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sident Ayub Khan's “basic democracy". But, it 
suggested that the "President should be elected by 
the people, directly, though on the basis of restricted 
franchise." 

Recongnising the supremacy of Quran and re- 
ligion in the administration of the state, the Com- 
mission stated that “Islam permeates the whole life 
of a Muslim and does not allow politics to be kept 
apart from ethics, as is the case in countries with a 
secular constitution". 

President Ayub Khan finally announced the coun- 
trys third Constitution through a broadcast on 
March 1, 1962. After the Constitution Commission 
submitted its report, the Central Cabinet appointed a 
sub-committee with the then Foreign Minister, Man- 
zur Qadir, as Chairman. The sub-committee's 
original report was held back from the people and 
President presented the nation its third Constitution 
containing 250 Articles on the basis of this report. 

As regards the Islamic provision, the 1962 Con- 
stitution in its preamble deleted the words “within 
the limits prescribed by God". It only said that 
"sovereignty of the entire universe belongs to the 
Almighty Allah alone and the authority exercisable 
by the people is а sacred trust". It also made com- 
pulsory the teachings of Quran and Islamiat to the 
Muslims of Pakistan. The Head of State, it was stat- 
ed, must be a Muslim. 

In Article 1, it was resolved that Pakistan is to 
be named as “Republic of Pakistan", unlike the pre- 
vious constitutions, which said that it had to be an 
"Islamic Republic of Pakistan". It was, however, 
amended latter. 

It was held that “all existing laws shall be brought 
in conformity with the Holy Quran and Sunnah and 
no law shall be repugnant to the teaching and re- 
quirements of Islam as set out in the Holy Quaran 
and Sunnah”, 


Islamic Constitution 


Ayub Khan, being a demagogue, used to often 
express his views in grandiose terms. In his fictitious 
*autobiography", Friends Not Masters, he said: 
“While all sovereignty belongs to Allah, the people 
of an Islamic State have the authority to organise and 
administer their affairs. The only way of having 
an Islamic constitution was to hand over the country 
to the Ulemas and beseech them ‘lead kindly light’. 
This is precisely what the Ulema wanted. A consti- 
tution can be regarded as Islamic only if it were draft- 
ed by the Ulema and conceded them the authority to 
judge and govern the people. This was a position 
which neither the people nor I was prepared to accept, 
opposed as it was to the fundamental democratic 
principle that all authority must vest in the people.” 

The book, as reported later, was written by a 
prominent journalist, Sorish Kashmiri. ‚ 

In practice, however, Ayub Khan alone was wiel- 
ding all the powers like a dictator and used his dra- 
conion rules to suppress every voice that used words 


.of condemnation of his manner of functioning. 


It would be appropriate to state here what a former 
Foreign Minister, Hamidul Huq Chowdhury, com- 
menting on the state of affairs in Pakistan, said on 
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August 6, 1962: “Individually we are not free. None 
of the basic rights of the invdividual is guaranteed 
against the onslaught of legislative power uncontrolled 
by public opinion under the present system. Indvi- 
dual citizens right to liberty, security of his property, 
his right to his own opinion and his right of expres- 
sion, his right to profess his religion, his right to 
follow his profession and trade, are all not protected 
from being interfered with by law whether by the 


executive or legislature under the Ayub Constitu- . 


tion.” 

The Pakistan Times, a conservative daily known 
for its leaning towards bureaucracy, said on July 
8, 1962: “Our complaint is that the President’s 
diktat (amending the Constitution) has injured the 
spirit, principle and institution of amendment. In- 
deed it has made the Constitution wooden and 
lifeless....Our plea is: let the President remain aloof.” 


The Constitution gave the country a presidential 


form of government and the President was to be 
elected independently of the legislature for a term 
of five years. He "cannot be removed from office 
by an adverse vote in the legislature against any of 
his policies, but only by a special process of im- 
peachment." It was obvious that under such a 
system the latter action by anybody was a remote 
possibility. р 
The President and members of both National 
and Provincial Assemblies after a long deliberations 
agreed that the chief executive of the country be 
elected by an “electoral college". In the beginning, it 
. Was contemplated to have a Presidential election on 
the basis of direct but "restricted franchise". 
an apparent modification of the original plan, it was 
decided to have an electoral college formed by not 
less than 80,000 electors, equally distributed bet- 
ween the two wings. Each unit was to be divided 
into not less than 40,000 electoral units. This figure 
was later raised to 1;20,000. 


Serious Loopholes 


The serious loopholes carefully introduced in the 
Constitution were first detected in the 1965 Presiden- 
tial poll. How the President could misuse the powers 
given to him to further his personal interest came 
into light. In 1965, the newly elected union council- 
lors were offered Rs 20 crores in the name of “works 
programme"without any examination by the Central 
auditors. It was clear that President Ayub Khan 
wanted to win support of the 80,000 Basic Democrats 
with this ‘bribe. ' 

: Yet, all these machinations could give him a majo- 
rity of only 2,578 votes over his rival, Miss Fatima 
Jinnah, in East Pakistan. 

. The President thus elected through bribery and 
after making a mockery of democracy had the sup- 
reme authority to exercise his powers independently 


and he was neither bound to accept his minister’s ' 


advice nor responsible to the legislature. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers and the legislature were nothing 
but frills and could be discarded by the President at 
any moment he liked. : ` 
No legislation could be passed without prior 
approval of the President. Provincial Assemblies 
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had no power to pass budgets. The people’s re- 
presentatives were chosen through an indirect process 


_and they had no power except the freedom to speak 


in the National or Provincial Assemblies. The 


` Ayub Constitution denied both the rights of adult 


suffrage and direct election. -Basic democracy did 
not recognise these two fundamental principles— 
it was neither basic nor democratic. 

The President was empowered to dissolve the 
National Assembly at any time subject to the condi- 
tion that he would seek re-election. - Such situations 
were always desired by autocrats like President Ayub 
Khan to cling to the office on the plea of uncertain 
situation in the country. 

The President held wide powers over financial 
matters and the National Assembly had no power 
to reject the .former’s proposals on non-recurring 
expenditure. As regards recurring expenditure, the 
National Assembly had no right to vote on it. 

The Provincial Governors were made mere agents 
of the President and could dismiss Provincial Minis- 
tries according to the dictates of the President. 


Deep Discontent 


Some of the members of the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies could - still be progressive and 
democratic-minded whose contribution could, how- 
ever, not go beyond unmasking President Ayub’s 
so-called basi¢ democracy. Qumar-ul Ahsan, а 
member of the National Assembly, said on July 
27, 1962: “If we could imagine in 1939 or 1940 the 
conditions obtaining in Pakistan now, we would never 
have voted for the creation of Pakistan.” 

The fact that President Ayub’s basic democracy 
and “popular government” was a farce becomes 
evident from his own statement. He did not bother 
about the confidence of other political leaders in 
his policies. A Times of India report from London 
on October 1, 1962, said that President Ayub Khan, 
referring to political leaders, commented: “What 
leaders? Those who nearly destroyed our country? 
Do you want them to come back again and uproot 
everything? I will certainly consult those who wish 
the people and the country well and have shown by 
their conduct_in the past that they are worthy of. 
trust. But those who nearly destroyed us—No." 
He was asked whether he would consult political 
leaders on European Common Market matters. 

Answeting a question on wider democracy, he 
said: “Democracy, so that they can break the country. . 
They are not representatives of the people. They 
are trying to exploit the ignorance of the people 
for their own personal ends as they have always 
done in the past.” 
. Unrestricted power made it possible for Ayub 
Khan to make Pakistan a graveyard where: only 
his brutal oppression could prevail. 
~ A Karachi daily, Evening Star, summing up the 
situation in the country said on August 13, 1962: 
“For us the moments of happiness have been becoming 
fewer and fewer indeed. The reason is not far 
to seek. Every Pakistani knows it. It is with us- 
in our daily lives—in politics, in governing processes, 
in development activities, in trade and commerce. 
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We have Jived with the malady so long that we just 
do not notice it and appreciate the damage it has 
done and is doing to the soul of this nation. It is 
so malignant that it caused a Prime Minister to be 
dismissed, a Parliament to be dissolved, a completely 
crippled and a crazy Governor-General to be kept 
in power, an accountant to become the Prime Minister 
of the country and a Defence Secretary to become the 
first President of Pakistan. It is so deep-rooted that 
even the suspension of the Constitution, promulga- 
tion of the Martial Law and removal of established 
' politicians from the country’s political life have not 
. been able to cure it. What then is this cancerous 
growth? 

“In one word, itis FEAR. We are independent. 
We have been independent for about a decade and 
à half, but we have so far not known freedom. Fear 
bas eaten into the vitals of the Spirit of Pakistan, 
afraid of Pakistanis. This is the painful truth and 
an undeniable fact of our national life." 

Mass-scale incarceration of his opponents and 
ordinary people was one of President Ayub's hobbies. 
He put Shatkh Mujibur Rahman behind the bars 
accusing him of conspiring cessation. Ayub Khan, 

- however, met the same fate as other dictators and 
he was forced to unconditionally withdraw the 
take "Agartala Conspiracy Case" and free Shaikh 
Muiib. 

.President was ultimately shunted off from power 
on March 25, 1969. He bade an unceremonious 
farewell to the people of Pakistan whom he had 
set out to “cast in a different mould". He had to 


undertake this inglorious exit with no farewell cheers, 
no ceremonial salute, having proved himself to be 
an ardent and passionate follower of those who 
often resorted to whistling in the dark. 

This is how another black chapter of Pakistan's 
history was closed by the people of Pakistan, who 
alone had the right and ardent desire to open a new 
one, The stage has how been set by the unexpected 
victories of Shaikh Mujibur Rahman in East Pakis- 
tan and Zulfigar Ali Bhutto in West Pakistan. 

The entire population of Pakistan are onc in their 
demand for turning a new leaf in the constitutional 
history of Pakistan. If Shaikh Mujibur Rahman 
had brought the happiest news of a matchless victory 
to the people of Pakistan and the world as well in 
1970, he would spring the most pleasant surprise if 
he could present Pakistan with a progressive and 
democratic constitution. This would be a fitting 
tribute to his people indeed. 

But there are visible indications that the military- 
bureaucratic clique in Pakistan bas not abandoned 
its hope to cling to power. It is sponsoring the same 
kind of adventurous moves as it did in the past to 
deny the people their legitimate right. If it has 
inspired hijacking and blowing up of an Indian Air- 
lines plane today, it will not hesitate to resort to more 
sinister moves tomorrow. But, the difference bet- 
ween today and yesterday is that the people are 
not only awakened, they are marching forward to 
wrest their rights, whether Yahyas and Bhuttos like 


it or not. 
(Concluded) 
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` an alternative to 


Uneasy Truce 


Additional 
Excise Duties 


В. К. SARKAR ` 


T# ‘broad consensus’ report- 
ed. by Dr D.R. Gadgil, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission to have been reached 
in the National Development 
Council amongst the Chief Minis- 
ters present in the matter of 
levying Additional Excise duties 
on tobacco,.textiles and sugar— 
the three items of maximum mass 
consumption by the- Centre, as 
the States’ 
demands for reverting to the 
. pre-1956 arrangement of impos- 
ing Sales Tax on these articles— 
can be described as no more than 
an uneasy truce on Centre-State 
financial relations. 
' Before 1956, the States used 
The author is a Lecturer in Economics 
and Commerce, Bongaon College, West 
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to levy Sales Tax on these three 
commodities. But in view of 
widespread incidence of their 
evasion by unscrupulous traders, 
and failure on the part of the State 
Governments to cope with this 
menace with the then prevailing 


laws of Sales Taxation, together | 


with the obnoxious feature of 
non-uniform rates of taxation 
in different States on such com- 
modities, the States’ Chief Minis- 
ters voluntarily agreed in 1956 
to forego their right to levy sales 
tax-on these, and allowed the 
Centre to levy additional duties 
of excise on them at an uniform 
rate instead. 

The yield from these additional 
duties of ‘excise were since then 
distributed amongst the States 
according to the recommenda- 
tions of the quinquennial Finance 
Commissions. The Chief Minis- 
ters were obviously convinced 
that in this arrangement the aver- 
age cost of collection of addi- 
tional duties of excise was less 
and the incidence of evasion 


minimum. 


But it did not take them 
long to realise their indiscretion 
when they experienced that while 
the rates of basic excise duties 
and special excise duties were 
raised by the Centre from time to 
time, that for additional excise 
duties remained fixed at 4.5 
per cent. It тау be noted that in 
the yields of the former, the 
States are entitled to only per- 
missive participation along with 
the Centre, while that from the 
latter distributed. amongst the 
States according to formula pres- 
cribed by the Finance Commis- 
sions. ' 

. According to the estimate in 
Table Ait will be evident that of 
the two types of levies—one main- 
ly for the Centre and the other for 
the . States—the former appro- 
priates to itself the lion’s share. 


In terms of percentage increase. 


since the scheme was finalised, 
the Union Government has suc- 
seeded in enhancing the yields 
on the former by 70 per cent, 
whereas the States by only 40 
per cent. The present rate of 
additional excise duties levied 
by the Centre on wholesale prices 
is only 4.5 per cent. It is only 
one-half to two-thirdsof the rates 
levied by the States on other 


commodities in sales taxation. 
According to the new for- 
mula agreed upon at the meeting 
of the N.D.C., the overall inci- 
dence of the additional excise 
duties on tobacco, sugar and 
textiles will go up to as much as 
10. .8.рег éent—more than double 
—in the next three or four years. 
It has also been recommended 
that the ratio of 2-to-1 in place 
of the existing 3-to-1 should nor- 
mally be. maintained between 
the НЕТ from basic and 'special 
excise duties on the one hand and 
additional exicse duties on the 
other. This is expected to pro- 
vide to the States Rs 120 crores 
to Rs 150 crores. more for the 
Plan. Had this formula been 


‘thrashed out and implemented 
earlier, the loss to the States on 
this score would have been smal- 


ler as could be 
Table B. 

Ás a result, the States would 
have earned -additional sums 


amounting to more than Rs 300 


seen from 


crores even without stipulating: 


any enhancement in the rates of 
additional excise duties presently 
envisaged. With this new ar- 
rangement, it has been argued 
that there may have to be down- 
ward adjustments in the rates of 
basic and special excise ‘duties 
giving rise to lower yield to the 
Centre in the initial stages. This 
however, is likely to be more than 
made up in later years through 
collections over a larger volumes 
of thecommodities. 

Ever since the States surren- 
dered their rights to levy Sale Tax 
on sugar, textiles and tobacco, 
they called in question not only 
the basis of distribution of the 
yield from it amongst the States 
inter se, but also the rationale 
of keeping the rates fixed over 


— 


time, when the Union Govern- . 


ment raised the rates of basic 
and special excise duties on tbe 
one hand, and the State Govern- 
ments too increased. their Sales 


Tax rates on other commodities, ` 


on the other. 

In respect of the basis of dis- 
tribution of Ше yield from addi- 
tional excise duties amongst the 
States, the Second Finance Com- 
mission adopted. an elaborate 
procedure: for working out esti- 
mates of yield for the year 1956- 


57. It obtained from each State, 
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Table А 


(in crores of rupees) 












Year 


1968-69 (Accts) 380.57 
1969-70 (Rey) 433.47 
1970-71 (Bud) ES 447.67 | 


the figures of collection of Sales 
Taxes for the years 1954-55 to 
1956-57 in respect of the com- 
modities brought within the addi- 
tional excise duty scheme. It 
also explored the possibility of 
working out the estimates of con- 
sumption of such articles in each 
State from the data and statistics 
of various official agencies. 

This the Commission did, 
however, inits own way. These 
consumption estimates together 
with a corrective on the basis of 
population formed the basis of 
determination of income in each 
State from Sales Tax on the re- 
levant commodities during the 
financial year 1956-57. This was 
again the guaranteed amount each 
State received in 1956-57. 

The Third Finance Commis- 
sion followed more or less the 
same principles and considered 
that it would be equitable to 
distribute the excess collections 
partly on the basis of percentage 
increase in the collection of 
sales tax in each State since the 
year 1957-58, and partly on the 
basis of population. 

The Fourth Finance Com- 
mission rationalised the principles 
further and recommended that the 
distribution of the balance over 
the total of guaranteed amounts 
may be made on the basis of the 


Yields from basic and 
special Excise duties 


Yield from Additional 
Excise duties. 


$2.69 
60.59 
61.69 


EM vd 


proportion of the Sales Тах 
revenue realised in each State 
to the total Sales Tax collections 
in all the States taken together. 

It was not, however, until 
the appointment of the Fourth 
Finance Commission that the 
ball was set rolling in favour of 
the States. Specific representa- 
tions were made before the Com- 
mission by and on behalf of the 
State Governments, embodying 
their long-standing grievances. As 
against this, the Union Govern- 
ment maintained, inter alia, that 
the increase in the Sales Tax 
revenues in the States is due to 
enhancement of rates in the 
case of luxury and semiluxury 
articles and coverage of new items. 

Without going into the vali- 
dity of the arguments for and 
against the manner of the im- 
plementation of the scheme by 
the Union Government as being 
unnecessary, the Fourth Finance 
Commission rightly held that 
“if some sort of institutional ar- 
rangement existed and both the 
Union and the State Govern- 
ments had the opportunity of 
explaining each other's views, 
the implementation of the scheme 
would have been considerably 
better and misunderstandings less" 
(Report of the Finance Commis- 
sion, 1965, p. 37) 
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Table B 


(in crores of rupees) 





Yields from basic 
Year and spl. excise 
duties accruing 
according to old 





practice 
1968-69 (Acct) | 380,57 
1969-70 (Rev) 433.47 
1970-71 (Bud) | 447.67 
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Yield from basic 
and special excise 
that would have 


Excess amount 
that would have 
gone to the states 


accrued according | as a result 

to present formula i . 
288.84 91.73 
329.38 104.09 
339.57 108.10 


The observations of this Com- 
mission is significant in that 
it may eventually, as it has pre- 
sently, set the stage for evolving 
greater coordination in the area 
of Centre-States financial rela- 
tions. 

And it was, the Fifth Finance 
Commission appointed in 1968 
under the Chairmanship of Sri 
Mahabir Tyagi that made all the 
difference. All the States excep- 
ting Jammu & Kashmir and 
Nagaland represented before the 
Commission in favour of abolish- 
ing the scheme of additional 
excise duties to revert to the one 
of sale taxation instead. Conse- 
quently, the Commission re- 
commended, and rightly so, that 
the Centre should try and per- 
suade the States to agree to the 
continuance of the existing system. 
Failing this, it felt, the States 
would have to be allowed to levy 
Sales Tax instead. 

The present Centre-State agree- 
ment to maintain a normal ratio 
of 2-to-1 between the yields from 
basic and special excise duties 
on the one hand, and additional 
excise duties on the other has 
won the States only the first phase 
of their struggle. But the second 
phase having reference to the 
principles of distribution of the 
latter amongst the States still 
looms large. One of the advan- 
tages claimed in favour of the 
scheme of Additional Excise duties 
is, that being in the nature of a 
levy at the first point of sale, it 
checks evasion. But since or 
about the time the scheme was 
introduced, most State Govern- 
ments carried out far-reaching 
changes in their sales tax laws 
to meet the requirements of 
changing circumstances. In or- 
der to make tax incidence attach 
to the very first point of sale after 
manufacture or import of goods 
in the State, most other States 
made provisions in one and the 
same Sales Tax enactment. 

-Bengal Act VI of 1941, having 
no such provision in it, a separate 
Act, namely, The West Bengal 
Sales Tax Act, 1954, was passed, 
preceded by the West Bengal 
Cigarette Taxation Ordinance, 
1954. 

Madras also changed its system 
of taxation from single point 
base in vogue since 1939 to a 
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multipoint one, to meet this 
menace of evasion., It however, 
amended in 1958, the Sales Tax 
laws to levy single-point tax on a 
number of articles, the multiple- 
point base being applicable to the 
residue. | 
Maharastra had a chequered 
carrer in experimenting with vari- 
ous bases and ultimately settled 
in the main to the multiple-point 
System. 
. UP had applied a combination 
of the West Bengal and the Madras 
system. 


Secondly, the late starters in 


development amongst the Indian 
States yet not commanding enough 
population, might content that 
with the relatively slow pace of 
monetisation of their. economy 
and rural people not adequately 
used to consuming the articles 
subject to additional duties of 
excise in the ‘bench mark’ years 
recognised by the Second Finance 
Commission -when their total 
yield of Sales Tax on these articles 
were not sufficient, stood neglec- 
ted in the guaranteed minimum 
formula of the Commission, 
when the coverage of people using 
such articles looked up subse- 
quently. 


Again, the more urbanised . 


States might complain that ‘the 
scheme of additional excise duties 
was introduced when evasion 
of Sales Tax on these articles was 
rampant and they were about 


to reform their sales taxation - 


laws to rope in evaders. And, 


‘therefore, figures of the than 


Sales Tax collection on these arti- 
cles proved more sham than real. 
According to an unofficial estimate 
made in 1953, the incidence of 


' Sales Tax evasion on cotton textile 


alone in Burrabazar, the busi- 
ness hub of Calcutta, cost the 
State coffer about Rs Four crores. 
And the State Government suc- 
ceeded in that year in collecting 
a pitiable sum of less than Rs one 
crore from Sales Tax on cotton 
textile from the whole of West 
Bengal And this explains why 


' West Bengal, for instance, could 


be entitled to no fairer devolu- 
tions on this score from the 
successive Finance Commissions 
than the assumptions on which 
the latter worked it out, were 
fair. The plain truth is that 


-sales tax potential is highly geared 


in West Bengal as it is in other 
urbanised states. Hence, unless 
each Finance Commission in fu- 
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ture calculates a fresh the actual 
consumption of these articles in 
each State, the latter, far from 
conceding more articles within 
the purview of the Scheme, may 
show restlessness in seeing decen- 


-tralised administration of Sales 


Taxes. ; 
Finally it was claimed in the 


-last N.D.C. meeting that the addi- 


tional amount of Rs 120 crores 
to Rs 150 crores that would be 
available to the States in this 
way would go to finance the State 
Plans. But it may not be the 
case. It may as well happen 
that the additional amount would 
go to meet the increased emolu- 
ments of State Government em- 
ployees consequent on unilateral 
action of the Central Government 
to raise the dearness allowances 
of its employees. According to 
К. Venkataraman, “Union State 
financial relations come into pro- 
minence when the Central Govern- 
ment entrances the emoluments of 
its employees and the State Góv- 
ernments are consequently forced 
to adopt similar increases in the 
State without the necessary where- 
withal that finance such increase". 
(States' Finances in India, (Allen 
& Unwin) 1968, p 107) 

Here is another area where 
Centre-State dialogue should start 
immediately. 





SAVARKAR AND 
LAJPAT RAI 


(Continued from page 14) 


from Lajpat Rai and that is seen 
from the following extracts from 
his writings : 

“Their (Muslims) love towards 
India was their motherland is 
but an handmaid to their love 
for their Holyland outside India. 
Their faces are ever turned to- 
wards Mecca and Medina." 

“The fortunes of Hindus are : 
more inextricably and more closely 
bound up with India than that of 
any other non-Hindu section of 
our countrymen. After all, the 
Hindus are the bedrock on which 
an Indian independent State could 
be бищ”, 7 

It should be noted that Savar- 
kar's writings are the main source 
of inspiration of the present 
Hindu communalism. 
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GENERAL’S BALTI BATH 
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Та ladies are sitting quietly, sipping tea in the afternoon in tbe house of а friend. In walks an 
Air Force Officer of senior rank, now retired. 

The lady of the house remarks to him that there have been several phone calls for him all leaving 
the same phone number. The Senior Air Force Officer (hereafter referred to ав S.A.O.) dials the 
number and after much cross talk, lets out a glad cry of recognition, and says “Madhu”. 

Much significant lifting of eyebrows among ladies present. Carefully guarded questioning elicits 
the information that the voice at the other end of the phone is that of Madhu Mehta, a leading light 
of Bombay’s Swatantra Party. Who is much exercised over the fact that general Cariappa is coming for 

- his pre-nomination meetings and there is no suitable accommodation for him. Hotels are out, too public, 
and not really suitable for the respected gentleman. Private house is best. 


But when М.М. suggests the house of S.A.O. he protests vehemently on the ground that his wife 
not being there, there will be no one to see to the General's comfort. : 


Besides, he cannot even offer the General the basic civilities required for the comfort and of an 
officer and a gentleman of his rank. Why not Madhu's house. The reply is lost to the listening ears, 
. Since the receiver is firmly placed against S.A.O.’s ears. 

The name of an extremely well-placed and affluent American about twon is suggested. — It is 
immediately turned down by Madhu. _ Shades of C.I.A. must not be lurking near the General during 
election days, although the said American gentleman is most popular, is often seen in the company of 
all present and at whose house many convivial evenings have been spent. 

After much discussion, S. A.O. promises to think up and seek out suitable accommodation for 
the great General. The phone is then put down. 

8.4.0. then turns round and discusses very earnestly with the ladies present, the pressing problem 
of the General's accommodation. His house, it seems is suitable but alas his servant cannot make good 
toast and the eggs may not be done properly, and really one cannot expect the General to keep his mind 
оп the election if his toast and eggs are not served properly and he has his mood spoilt by а badly set- 
out breakfast. Also his cutlery and linen are all packed away and one can’t possibly expect the General 
to eat with oddly matched cutlery and crockery. Shocking thought. 

MIT 5.А.О. then has the bright idea: why can't one of the ladies present keep the General at her 
ouse : 
The lady has no objection, she has the right servants who make beautiful toast and do the eggs 
just right. Also, she is proud of her house and therefore has the right type of crockery, cutlery and 
linen to set before a General. But horror of horrors, there is no heater in her guest bathroom, so the 
General will have to have his bath from a baiti. 
: Consternation all round. Impossible, one can't possibly allow the General to put up with the 
hardships of bathing from a balli. І 


Gloomy silence and deep thought on the part of S.A.O. 
Suddenly, relief on the face of S.A.O. the lady has a heater in her bathroom, has she not. The 
lady nods, yes. 


"Fine" says S.A.O. heartily, “it’s quite simple, you move out of your bedroom and give it to 
the General." 


The lady demurs, is persuaded by S.A.O. After much discussion she agrees only on condition 
that she is allowed to think it over for a while and talk it over with her head servant. 

Relief on the face of S.A.O. who feels his problem is solved. 

Sequel: 'The lady refused on the ground that servants did not consider the General important 


enough to merit complete upheaval involved in moving the lady's wardrobe etc out of her bedroom, 
and all for only these four days. ч 


The General was finally installed in a niece's house. 
Bold headlines in newspaper's the day after the General's arrival referring to him as “the 


man of the people" who has always been one of the masses etc and whose mind being filled with anger 

and compassion at the pitiable sufferings of his breathern, has come out of retirement to serve the people 

and fight for them etc etc. T 
R. 
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EASTERN UP: 


A e 
Story - 

of 
Stagnation 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


‘TH fifteen . districts of еаѕ- 
+ tern UP comprise of Alla- 
babad,. Azamagarh, Bahraich, 
Ballia, Basti,-Deoria, Fyzabad, 
Gazipur, Gonda, 
Jaunpur, Mirzapur, Partapgarh, 
Sultanpur and Varanasi. 

The population of these distri- 
cts was 283 lakhs in 1961 and it 
was estimated.at: 338 lakhs in 1969. 
The population in these districts 


has been increasing at more than ' 
two per cent annually and is 


likely to double itself before the 
close of the present century. 
On account of rise in population 
the density of population in this 
region increased from 330 in 
1961 to 395 per square kilometre 
in 1969 as against 300 in the State 


z 


Gorakhpur, - 


in the latter year. 


The net area sown per agricul- 
tural worker declined from 1.4 
"acres in 1960-61 to 1.2 acres in 
1967-68. The gross value of 
agricultural output per capita of 
the rural population at the 1960-61 
constant prices declined from 
Rs 133 in 1960-61 to Rs 128 in 
1967-68. Аз 95 per cent of the 
region is rural and 82 per cent 
of the working force is engaged 
in agriculture, the meagreness 
of the per capita output and its 
decline over the years speaks of 


` the dire poverty and stagnation 


in the living conditions of the 
people of this region. 

The per capita State income in 
UP. in 1969-70 at the 1960-61 
prices has been estimated at Rs 
253 and although official figures 
of per capita income for the 
region are not maintained by the 
State Government the same must 
be considerably lower for the 
districts of the eastern region. 


"The Patel Commission had esti- 


mated the per capita income of 
the eastern districts at Rs 194 for 
the year 1960-61 and as the per 
capita state income has remained 
stationary since then, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the per 
capita income in the region must 


.be round about the same 


level. | 

Writing about the levels of 
living in the four eastern districts 
about which the Commission 
hadtomake a report. The Commis- 


sion noted that two-thirds of . 


the househlods in the four distri- 
cts of Gazipur, Azamgarh, 
Deoria and Jaunpur had a per- 
capita monthly expenditure of 
less than Rs 20 and more than 
one-third of the agricultural 
labourer households had a per- 
capita monthly expenditure of 
Rs 12 only. 

Eastern UP lacks in industria- 
lisation. The number of workers 
in registered factories per one 
lakh of populaton is less than 100 
in ten out of the fifteen districts 
of the region. It is as low as 
eight, per lakh of population in 
sultanpur, Ballia (22) Partap- 
garh, (24) and so on. The total 
number of’ factory workers in 
the entire region runs only in 
two thousands, Lack of indus- 
trialisation in the context of 
vast landless population. and un- 


economic holdings has added to 
the misery of the people. Among 
the rural households in this region 
more than. one-fifth are landless 
and among those holding any land 
more than 80 percent have holdings 
of less than five acres. 

An idea of the employment 
situation outside a.riculture can 
be had from the fact that the total 


placements by the employment 


exchanges in UP yearly is round 
66,000 but the total additional 
male labour force thrown up in 
eastern UP alone is more than a 
lakh. . Р 

Meanwhile, the Plan outlay 
om per-capita basis in real terms 
is declining. The present annual 
outlay on per capita basis is Rs 
18 in. UP which is far short of 
thé requirements if the Staté is 
to be pulled out of economic 
morass. But the possibilities 
of raising additional resources are 
nearly exhausted. Minor adjust- 
ments in taxes and revenues are 
not likely to raise the resources 
much and.if the present policy 
of not touching the rural rich and 
the urban affluent section cónti- 
nues, а serious crisis of resources 
may appear. 

The State Government's appeal 
to the Centre for more allocation 
to meet the problems of back- 
ward regions has fallen.on deaf 
ears. The non-developmental 
expenditure, meanwhile is constan- 
tly on the increase and more than 
doubled itself during the last nine 
years rising from Rs 68 crores in 
1960-61 to Rs 150 crores in 
1969-70. Annually, it is increa- 
sing by Rs 20 crores and the same 
is met by curtailing development 
items. The recent rise is prices 
has further worsened the situa- 
tion and the demand for higher 
Dearness Allowance following its 
acceptance by the Central Govern- 
ment can not be put in abeyance 
for long. 


The nationalised banks, con- ` 


trary to expectations, have not 
соле to the rescue of backward 
states and funds from the back- 
ward states. continue to be inves- 
ted in the developed industrial 
States like Maharashtra апа 
West Bengal. These.two States 
alone account for more than 
half of the bank credits, and the 
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Economics 
of 

Green 
Revolution 


T. P. DHIRAWAT 


HE crucial role of agricul- 
- ture was realised in the Third 
ive Year Plan and now agri- 
Culture is no longer a way of life 
but a high-yielding proposition. 
The eight years since the com- 
mencement of the Third Five 
Year Plan were significant years 
for agriculture in India. Тһе 
year of 1967-68 and 1968-69 
were bumper crop years in the 
field of agriculture. The farmers 
for the first time in the history 
of Indian agriculture responded 
readily to a combination of good 
prices, high-yielding varieties, pes- 
ticides and adequate fertilizers. 
There is an increasing trend from 
subsistence to commercial far- 
*ming. 
In so far-as optimum pro- 
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duction was sought as a matter 
Of deliberate policy in the best 
endowed and most promising 
areas, there emerged what has 
come to be known as 'Green 
Revolution. The main factor 
which has opened the way for 
making fortune in agriculture is 
the technological break-through, 
of which the discovery of the 
high-yielding varieties is most 
Significant. One should, there- 
fore, not content with the view 
that Green Revolution is mere 
coincidence. 

With reference to special im- 
portance given to agriculture, the 
Fourth Plan has envisaged twin 
objectives of (a) maximizing pro- 
duction and (b) remedying im- 
balances. Though the con- 
tinuance of Green . Revolution 
is likely to maximize production, 
the fulfilment of the other objec- 
tive—remedying imbalances—is 
doubtful. For, we know that 
Green Revolution or technolo- 
gical break-through has been achi- 
eved in wheat only and that too 
in Punjab, Haryana, Western UP 
and some selected districts of 
Andhra-Pradesh, ^ Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu. It means the 
objective of distributive justice 
has been eroded by Green 
Revolution. 

The capital intensive nature 
of the application of new techno- 
logy to traditional agriculture 
should be clearly understood. 
Since the mechanism is capital 
intensive (or labour saving) it 
will be adopted by some rich 
farmers and in some prosperous 
regions only. If a large number 
of small farmers have small farms, 
the rate of spread of Green 
Revolution will be very small 
since the risk bearing capacity 
of the small farmer is very much 
limited. That is to say, techno- 
logy will be concentratéd among 
a few ptoducers in selected re- 
gions. This will give rise to 
inequalities in the distribution 
of agricultural incomes, and this 
will go contrary to the objective 
to remedying imbalances. Then, 
it is most likely that there will 
be unrest among peasants with 
small farms and hence with low 
income and that will be the 
socio-political cost of Green 
Revolution. 

Inequality in agriculture stems 


from unequal distribution of land- 
holdings. It is, therefore, clear 
that technological break-through 
or Green Revolution can not 
reduce this inequality. However, 
Green Revolution has enhanced 
the productivity of irrigated land, 
or Jand with assured water sup- 
ply in comparison with that of 
the dry land. Though irrigated 
land is always more productive 
than dry land, Green Revolution 
has widened the gap between the 
two, which is not desirable. To 
the extent smaller holdings have 
proportionately more irrigated 
land, Green Revolution may bene- 
fit them proportionately more 
then the larger holdings. Apart 
from this, fuller employment of 
the family labour on small farms 
may improve their position re- 
lative to the large farms. 

More important than these are 
the inequalities created between 
irrigated and unirrigated agricul- 
ture. These inequalities are being 
created at the cost of the com- 
munity while their benefits are 
monopolised by a few whose lands 
happen to be irrigated. Since 
Green Revolution has greatly 
enhanced the productivity of the 
irrigated lands, investment in the 
improvement of the soil and, 
water resources by well-digging 
and land-levelling has become 
profitable. Investment will be 
made and again this will lead to 
increase in agricultural production 
of the best-endowed farmers and 
in turn, resulting in further in- 
equalities in agriculture, because 
capital accumulation is a cumul- 
ative process, that is, the rich will 
get richer and the poor poorer. 

Persons in higher-income 
group will try to acquire more 
land and capital will be accumul- 
ated in farm machinery and 
equipment. A ceiling on land- 
holdings cannot prevent this 
process, for, there is much room 
for many farms to expand below 
the ceiling limit. In sum, tech- 
nological break-through has made 
agriculture a profitable business. 
This will lead to the development 
of capitalist agriculture in India. 
Of course, this will increase pro- 
duction but the capitalist process 
will also inevitably result in grea- 
ter concentration of the means 
of agricultural production—land, 
water and equipment—in fewer 
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hands. 

The application of new tech- 
nology in agriculture certainly 
calls for the optimum application 
of the several different in-puts. 
‘But the one in-put that can help 
the farmer to apply the other 
. -in-puts is the financial one, namely 
credit. If Green Revolution is 
not spread throughout the coun- 
try because of lack of individual 
initiative and paucity of capital, 
the alternative is that the society 
should try to take the initiative 
and supply the required capital 
to accelerate the diffusion of 


Green Revolution. But, the 
nation is faced with other pro- 
blems. Diversion of resources 
to agriculture will strain its .in- 
vestment activity in other fields, 
particularly industry. ; 
Added to this, Green Re- 
volution will not increase employ- 
ment potential in agriculture. 
The new technological advances 


. in general entail more intensive 


cultivation and greater use of 
buman labour, but it also initi- 
ates and promotes the process 
of mechanisation, which will 
inevitably reduce the demand for 


\ 


labour in agriculture which means 
labour-saving devices will be 
adopted in agriculture. In other 
words, Green Revolution will 
not assist in absorbing surplus 
man-power. AM 

These are the possible conse- 
quences of Green Revolution 
which will promote large-scale. 
capitalist agriculture “against the 
background of private property 
in land. Even after the legisla- 
tion on ceiling on Jandholdings, 
the inequalities will remain because 
of the Powerful capitalist econo- 
mic forces. 


A STORY OF STAGNATION 


‘remaining fifteen states share the 
rest. | 

What -should be the strategy 
of development in the predicament 
in which the State has been put. 
A Strategy based on the utilisation 
of surplus man-power and invol- 
-ving little capital investment 
appears to be a sound one when 
there is scarcity of resources but 
a large supply of man-power. 
Take, for example, the growth of 
irrigation. Even after nearly 
twenty years of planning, only 
less than one-third of the cultiva- 
ted area in eastern UP receives 
irrigation. Investments 


in a fairly big way but the capital 
cost of. irrigating through these 
-means has been зо high that 
inspite of raising the irrigation 
“yates thrice, the State Govern- 
ment is incurring an annual loss 
of Rs 10 crores on its irrigation 
projects. This policy can be 
replaced by a policy of irrigation 
through masonry wells and tanks 
in which the village population 
can be fruitfully utilised and the 
capital cost would have been far 
Jess than what would be other- 
wise. : 

This would. also save the 
Government from the responsi- 
bility of maintenance, unlike tube 
wells and canals, thereby doing 
away with the phenomenon of 
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have 
been made in tube wells and canals ' 
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annual losses. It is apparent that 
if irrigation has to be provided in 
the shortest possible time at 
little capital cost, irrigation 
through wells, pump-sets tanks 


and bundhies should receive the 


greatest attention. 

In spite of the Green Revolu- 
tion and bumper crops in the last 
two years the per-capita produc- 
tion of foodgrains in eastern 
UP has declined. Тһе per- 
capita -foodgrains production in 
the region was 196 kgs per year 
in 1960-61 but it declined to 185 
kgs by 1968-69. Ifin the wake 
of the green revolution the per- 
capita production has declined 
then the fact should be admitted 
that hunger cannot be easily bani- 
shed from UP more so from 
the eastern region. With no further 
area left to bring under cultiva- 
tion, the urgency of bringing 
every bit'of cultivated area under 
irrigation brooks no delay. This 
can be rapidly achieved if interest- 
free loans are given to the cultiva- 
tors. | 

If the Central Government can 
advance crores of rupees interest- 
free loans to public financial insti- 
tutions like the Industrial Deve- 
lopment Bank of India to be lent 
to private industrialists, why 
cannot it do the same with regard 
to cultivators? It may not be 
out of place to mention that the 


` course 


interest-free loan advanced to the 
Industrial Development Bank 


‚ of India by the Central Govern- 


ment stands at Rs 10 crores for 
which the first instalment of repay- 
ment is to fall after a period of 
fifteen years and it is to be paid 
back in fifteen annual instalments. 

A crash programme of cons- 
truction of rural roads can like- 
wise not only provide the much- . 
needed infra-structure to the 
State but will help to relieve the 
unemployment problem of the 
rural masses in а significant 
manner. The mileage of unmetal- 
led roads in eastern region is 
1.4 miles as against 3.5 miles for 
the State as a whole. Construc- 
tion of unmetalled roads needs 
practically no capital investment 
and it can be undertaken almost 
at zero capital cost. The State 
Government cannot plead of lack 
of resources for its inability to 
undertake such programmes. . 

But what appears to be lacking 
is the determination to change the 
of events. There is 
drift all round and this policy of 
drift seems to have; been leisurely 
followed over the years. The 
absence of any powerful mass 
movement has further facilitated 
this and if past performance, is 
any indication of things to come 
it cannot be gainsaid that the case 
of eastern UP is a lost one. 
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DISCUSSION 





The 
Real 
Myth 


AJOY KUMAR SINHA 


[wn is a myth. A myth of pro- 
gress and progress of a myth. 
But it is non-sequitur to argue 
that violence is the only way 
out. Violence at this stage is 
premature and will act as a force 
of regression. 

Like all beliefs, this one sur- 
vives on opinion and prejudice. 
It thrives on ignorance of many 
and caprice of few. Its effects 
may be material, but its causes 
dwell in the realm of psyche not 
of physical. There is a feeling 
of euphoria and complacence 
among the educated, and one of 

. resignation and stoic apathy on 
the part of down-trodden. This 
reality of unreality or unreality 
of reality is the end product, of 
a history that cannot be wished 
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and hope of 









continue the discussion. 


away and of a religion that glori- 
fied servility and suffering besides 
providing an escape valve for 
frustrations in the bhakti cult 
redemption and 
glory in future ‘janmas’, 

Such mental attitudes cannot 
be blown off by a bomb or cut 
by a sword. A psychological 
problem has to be tackled on 
the psychological plane. Patience, 
perseverence and persuasion 
are needed to bring about the 
gradual, silent, revolution. Only 
when the habit of people’s mind 
is enlightened, and prepared to 
accept the historical reality of 
Marxism, then can justifiably 
and successfully resort to force 
if and when the counter-revolu- 
tionary and .anti-revolutionary 
forces block the path of advance. 

A medicine cannot be forced 
down the throat of an unwilling 
patient even if its effect is extre- 
mely beneficial, unless the patient 
is willing or the doctor stronger. 
The infantile and demanted acti- 
vities of Indian Naxalites will 
win nothing except discredit to 
the entire movement, They can- 
not defeat the, deep-rooted forces 
of reaction and obscurantism with 
home-made Dipawali crackers 
as ammunition and an army 
consisting of frustated intellec- 
tuals, ideological romanticists, 
conscience-stricken bourgeois try- 
ing to erase and soothe its guilt 
complex by misguided and violent 
protest, criminal and self-seeking 
elements and some desperate and 
hasty proletarians. 

Individual terrorism ‘of the 
kind practised by Indian‘ultras 
isolates them from the mainstream 
of Indian life. Their nihilistic 
and iconoclastic attitudes do not 
enable them to break and expose 
the ‘myth’; nor does it relieve 
the miserables. On the other 
hand it invites repression and 
causes depression in their minds. 
The way to truth and revelation 
is not by staying out and throwing 
stones but by staying in, per- 


In Mainstream (January 30, 1971) Robin Roy from Delhi started 
a discussion on the revolutionary perspective in India, writing under 
the caption “Progress of the Indian Myth". 
Kumar Sinha from Hyderabad and Sankar Ray from Calcutta 
Contributions for this discussion are 
invited from Mainstream readers. 


This week, Ajoy 


suading, up to the point when 
force can act as the midwife of 
revolution. 

In the present stage, the Naxa- 
lites are (albeit unconsciously) 
acting as myth-makers instead 


of breakers. They are creating, 
adding to, and helping the capi- 
talist propagated image of Com- 
munism and Communists—one of 
mischievous, crooked trouble- 
makers bent upon letting the 
hell loose with an attitude of 
“after me the deluge”. The cor- 
rect attitude would be now to 
bring conviction to the prole- 
tariat and not call for their con- 
formity by force. The truth has 
to be propagated before it can 
be enforced. 

If some people are not con- 
vinced and satisfied with the 
propagational and agitational ap- 
proach, the way of Marcuse— 
of individual protest is open to 
them. But they should not direct 
it against tbe silent revolutionaries, 
nor indulge in irrational statue- 
breaking and in killing harmless 
academics like the Vice-Chancellor 
of Jadavpur University, the late 
Gopal Sen. Their wrath should 
be directed against symbols of 
reaction. The Naxals should un- 
derstand the attitude of the re- 
gulars—who do not want to be 
martyrs of a failed adventure, 
but heroes of a successful re- 
volution. 

Robin Roy (Mainstream, Jan- 
uary 30, 1971) peremptorily pon- 
tificates: “There is no such 
thing as revolutionary conditions 
before revolution". Will he ex- 
plain a few conundrums which 
ignoramuses like me face. (/) 
Why is it that there are Naxali- 
tes today while there were none 
in the 1930s when conditions 
were far worse? (2) Why is 
it that the revolutionary gospel 
finds more adherents in com- 
paratively rich countries like 
the Latin America (Average 
per capita income 250 dollars) 
while in the jungles of the Dark 
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Continent people are content to 
eat roots and wear leaves? (3) 
Why is it that the Naxalite elite 
comes mostly from the educated 
and relatively better-off people, 
while the poorest sections devote 
themselves to local ‘aristocratic’ 
families and the limitless number 
of our gods? (4) Why is it 
that Marx and Marcuse find more 
acceptance among the educated 
thaninignorant circles? (5) Why 
is it that Naxalism is:a big hit 
‚ in the glorious Calcutta and a 
poor flop in my wretched village? 

Robin Roy also says in the 
fashion of Oscarwilde and Solon 

‘that "revolution ^ itself is the 
first revolutionary condition of the 
revolution". Will he wisen us as 
to how the first revolution which 
wás the first revolutionary con- 
dition came to take place, Was 
it by chance or does Roy believe 
in gods and miracles? 

Roy's contention that pro- 
liferation not polarisation is the 
feature of Indian society is fal- 
lacious. If class is defined as a 
'group of persons with common 
economic interests’ (not signifying 
any social status), India is defi- 
nitely heading towards polarisa- 
tion. The traders, industrialists, 
politicians and upper echelons of 
bureaucracy form one class, all 
interested in maintaining the capi- 
talist system. Their different so- 
cial gradations does not count. 

Any ‘revolution which does 
not take into consideration the 
special features of India and the 
modern age, is bound to be a 
failure. These characteristics are: 

1. The indivisibility of Indian 
Union and its huge landmass which 
destine any regional revolution 
to ignominy and utter failure. 

2. Psychological peculiarities 
of India's poor—their religious 
and fatalistic mental - make-up. 

. 3. Diverting and subduing for- 
ces of caste, creed, regional and 
ultra-nationalistic feelings. 

Roy’s nonchalant declaration 
that the ‘movement has no his- 
tory’ is typical of a emotional, 
dreamy, intellectual with his legs 
firmly planted in the clouds. 
Facts cannot be drowned in 

. verbose—however solemn and 

-grand: - 

' . Another pertinent question is 

as to who is the true revolutionary? 

Is it the swashbuckling dreamer 
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who leads himself and his follo- 
wers to the dungeons of despair 
and defeat; or, is it the practical 
and pragmatic worker whose life 
is spent in the drudge and murk 
that the poor India is, to bring 
hope, strength and ultimate suc- 
cess to the suffering masses? 
The question itself is the answer. 
It is the ‘now or never’ spirit 
against which Mohit Sen and 
history have cautioned us. This 
approach of B.T. Ranadive put 
the Communist movement in this 
country a couple of decades back. 
This was the strategy of Indo- 
nesia's. D.N. Aidit and P.K.I.— 
he has now gone on a long trip 
to the happy hunting grounds 
taking with him a couple of mil- 
lion poor, wretched and trusting 
Comrades. On the other hand, 
we should not restrict ourselves to 
purely reformatory and parlia- 
mentary modes that will make us 
end up like the parties of Com- 
rades Togliatti and  Thorez— 
always there but never there. A 
pragmatic combination of all 
the Leftist forces in India, which 
will mount a frontal attack on 
reactionary elements through un- 
relenting mass movements like 
the recent land struggle, will create 
the revolutionary milieu and will 
open up our Road to Salvation. 


Beneath 
the 


Schizophrenia 


‚ SANKAR RAY 


Ross Roys musings on the pro- .' 


gress of Indian myth (Main- 
stream, January 30,1971) will put 
one to a state of confusion 
inasmuch it does not arrive at 
any decisive vortex. Obscurity, 
schizophrenia and an assertion: of 
being non-commital are hindran- 
ces in providing a total reply 
to bis thoughts. To be „precise, 


he tends to opine something but 
finally does not opine anything. 
I shall confine myself to express 
my viewpoint in reference to his 
approach to history and.historical 
materialism. 

Roy opens his discourse by 
assuming that history. is often 
discontinuous and this means 
history does not follow a process. 
Roy takes up a seemingly Marxist 
stance and therefore, it is neces- 
sary to adjudge how far his iden- 
tity as a Marxist is valid. We 
have with. us one of Engels’ . 
letter to J. Bloch from London, . 
September. 21-22, 1890. "There 
Engels wrote: “ history is made 
in such a way that the final result 
always arises from conflicts bet- 
ween many individual wills, of 
which each in turn has been 
made what it is by a host of parti- 
cular conditions of life. Thus, 
there are innumerable intersec- 
ting forces, an infinite ‘series of > 
parallelograms of forces which 
give rise to one resultant—the 
historical event." Engels stated 
in the same letter that history 


. moves in the manner of the same 


natural process. Discontinuity 
cannot make it a uniform pro- 
cess, The question of history’s ` 
repetition and discontinuity are 
aberrations of bourgeois his- 
torians. But. Robin Roy says: 
Seldom does history repeat it- 
self with such emphasis on detail. 
Then Roy does not absolutely 
rule out the possibility of history 
repeating itself. I do not know 
if this is the “dialectics offerred" 
by Roy. To be ingenuous, that 
dialectics is essentially Hegelian, 
not in content but degeneratively 
not to speak of dialectical materia- 
lism which has no traces in Roy's 
musings. 

At one place, Roy laments that 
"we do not read .Cohn-Bendit" 
and then and there the cat is out. 
ofthe bag. Let me cite here the 
similarities between Roy апа 
Cohn-Bendit. Roy says: 

“The party is a.fraud and the 
Revolutionaries are a fraternity. 
There is therefore no revolution. 
The old, familiar cry that re- 
volutionary conditions take time 
to mature into objective shape 
continues to be echoed with im- 
punity over generous editorials 
and general body meetings.” 

Cohn-Bendit says thé same 
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thing but more vociferously: 

“The Bolsheviks not only 
played no part in this struggle 
but tried to squash it; they wanted 
to refer the whole matter back 
to Party Headquarters, and when 
their leaders arrived these were 
shouted down. A.wide gulf had 
opened up between the Party 
and the ‘masses’ who had a 
dynamic of their own and, from 
the start, set up their own soldiers’ 
and workers’ soviets.” (Gabriel 
Cohn-Bendit and Daniel Cohn- 
oc Books, 1968, 


Cohn-Bendits borrowed these 
ideas from Trotsky’s History of 
Russian Revolution. One cannot 
be oblivious that Trotsky intended 
“violent overthrow” of Soviet 
Government during the Second 
World War. 

Cobn-Bendits wrote further: 

(a) “...the great vanguard (that 
is, the Bolshevik Party—author) 
was reduced to the role of mere 
mouthpiece, and failed even in 
this. Still, it might be argued that 
though the Party was sleeping in 
February,.and though it lagged 
behind the masses in July, it 
nevertheless has the October 
Revolution to its credit." (Ibid, 
p 20 

(b) “...the writings of Marx 
are, at least in part, hard going 
even for scholars and, in their 
present form, a closed book 
to most of the working class— 
which does not mean that they 
cannot be understood, once they 
are translated into simple langu- 
But as it is, they are ac- 
cessible only to bourgeois intel- 
lectuals—cultural inequality is no 
accident, but part and parcel 
of the oppressive structure of 
both capitalist and ‘communist’ 
societies and in fact ensures their 
survival" (Ibid, p 14) 

(c) “Lenin realised full well 
that the Party is an artificial 
creation that it was imposed upon 
the working class ‘from without’. 
Moral scruples are swept aside." 
(Ibid, р 250 emphasis added) 

(d) “In his State and Revolu- 
tion Lenin did not even raise the 
problem of relationship between 
the people and party. Revolu- 
tionary power was a matter of 


. fact, based upon people who are 


prepared to fight for it; the para- 
dox is that the party's programme, 
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endorsed by these people, was 
precisely : All power to the 
Soviets!" (Ibid, p 251) 

In fine, Cohn-Bendits’ treatise 
was a calculated tirade against 
Lenin, Bolshevik Party and in- 
creasing interest among people 
to read writings of Marx. Other- 
wise, how could one say that Len- 
in's party was reduced to a sleep- 
ing beauty? Trotsky had dis- 
torted the history undoubtedly 
but did not reach that point where 
the great revolutionary? Cohn- 
Bendits have been playing to 
carry on falsifying undertaking. 
Jt may be noted here that the 
name Bolshevik Party was given 
during Lenin's leadership which 
again rechristened it as the Com- 
munist Party of Soviet Union. 

"The party is an artificial 
creation" has also been expressed 
by Robin Roy. It seems that 
he also tends to slander that 
Bolshevik Party was a spas- 
modic entity during February 
Revolution and perhaps all on a 
sudden it accomplished the Great 
October Revolution by accident. 
Let me tell Robin Roy that a 
Marxist-Leninist Party is not 
only the vanguard but also the 
subjective factor of revolution. 

If anyone goes through the 
chapter, “The Strategy and Nature 
of Bolshevism', one will invariably 
find that Cohn-Bendits cleverly 
used Trotsky against Lenin and 
then Makhnovites against Trotsky. 
Because these two pseudo-rebels 
were determined to uproot the 
Marxist-Leninistic concept about 
the vanguard. Trotsky did not 
deny it at least upto a certain 
stage of this career and Trotsky 
went correctly against Makhno- 
vites who were a band of worst 
anarchists. In fact, Trotsky could 
not openly take up anti-party 
activities during that time. 

My idea is not a review of 
Cohn -Bendits’ book. But Robin 
Roy echoes Cohn-Bendits, even 
plagiarism could have been a 
better attribute. That is why 
we see him saying: ‘‘There is no 
such thing as revolutionary con- 
ditions before the revolution. 
The Revolution itself is the First 
Revolutionary condition of the 
Revolution." This is also opined 
by Cohn-Bendit but slightly in 
different language: Revolution is 
not something to be timed by a 


stop watch but a continuous 
process. Lenin clearly wrote 
what should be the three symp- 
toms of revolutionary condi- 
tions, that is, objective conditions, 
in his celebrated work. At the 
Downfall of Second International, 
and he specifically said that the 
subjective condition would be 
fulfilled by a solidly organised 
party. Maybe Robin Roy's re- 
volutionary thoughts are on a 
higher plane than Lenin's but 
Lenin translated them into action. 
Therefore, Roy says that ‘history 
precedes Revolution and revolu- 
tionary history begins in the 
fictive gap between history and 
revolution'. This is not Marxism 
but metaphysics. Revolution is 
the totality of a dialectical process. 
In Russia, right from 1905 re- 
volution down to October Re- 
volution, the process of revolu- 
tion had progressed. Even at 
this point, India is on the verge 
of a revolution which has to be 
kept moving on and preserved 
by constant vigil on the con- 
commitant counter-rcvolution. 

Cohn-Bendits in thousands 
cannot turn the real history up- 
side down by lies and slanders. 
Cohn-Bendits said by referring 
to State and Revolution that Lenin 
did not mention the party-people 
relationship. But Lenin did not 
write only State and Revolution. 
There are dozens of his work 
describing that relationship, even 
in State and Revolution. In 
the same way, Cohn-Bendits fabri- 
cated Makhno Movement which 
according to their concoction, 
attracted seven million Ukrainians. 
A fertile imagination indeed! 

Cohn-Bendits served the cause 
of international ring of counter- 
revolution. Their ideological 
masters are Marcuse, Aron, Bre- 
zezinsky, Jordan etc. Imperia- 
lists staged a strategic retreat 
by giving up direct offensive 
against the Socialist camp‘ and 
took up ideological invasion. They 
intend to disavow the role of the 
Communist Party, class struggle 
and to replace working class by 
youth, students and middle class 
intellectuals. They intend to pit 
young Marx against mature Marx, 
Marx against Lenin, Marx against 
Engels etc. Cohn-Bendits dis- 
cretely expressed their masters' 
voices. 
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Robin Roy probably hails 
“Naxalites in Kerala, Andhra 
and Bengal" as the first wave of 
revolutionary consciousness in- 
trepidly exploring the inertia of a 
decadent system from the same 
angle. From the same pro-reac- 
tionary angle, he has a jaundiced 
eye on Soviet States, calling Krem- 
lin as Big Brother. To be a 
Cohn-Benditist and Marxist- 
Leninist are mutually exclusive. 
In fact, a Cohn-Benditist's love 
for Marxism is a fraud. 

Robin Roy tries to change from 
context to context covering all 
up with etymological platitude. 
If he does that unconsciously, 
we have all sympathy for him, 
hoping for his recovery. If other- 
wise, we must tell him that he 
should give up pretensions of 
Marxism, as one cannot be a 
revolutionary from a deliberately 
negative viewpoint. Even Naxa- 
lites for whom Roy has admira- 
tion recognises the indispensa- 
bility of a party to lead the re- 
volution; the question is that 
, their concept of a working-class 
party to lead is not convincingly 
going beyond physical existence 
of the party. 

Mere juggling of words do 
not make a revolution. or a 
revolutionary. 


VICTIM OF IDEOLOGI- 
CAL INDECISION 


(Continued from page 13) 


some cases important. In fact, the 
real test of a Parliamentarian is in 
Committee, though this is an 
aspect of his career which is least 
publicised and is more or less 
completely hidden from the gaze 
of the public....I find that Com- 
mittee is most exhilarating though 
the dividends in terms of public 
recognition are extremely small. 
“It is very rare that the Indepen- 
dents find place on any of the 
important Committees of the 
Parliament. And if at all some are 
associated with the committee 
work, they are not much bothered 
about. 

The unattached MP is thus 
written off from parliamentary 
pattern of politics. 
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ELECTION SCENE 


BIHAR MOSAIC 


(Continued from page 11) 


When he came to power, he denou- 
nced the same charter of demands 
and did everything he could to 
suppress the strike. His beha- 
viour in the Mani Ram by-election 
has lowered his prestige. 

The tall talk of giving ade- 
quate representation to the women, 
the Harijans, the tribals, and the 
Muslims has been exposed the 
SSP. Soon after coming to 
power, Sri Thakur said that he 
should be judged by deeds and 
not by words, and his deeds 
today are enough to lower him 
and his Government in the eyes 
of the public. j 

The inner faction fights of 
the SSP have come on the surface. 


· The approved list of candidates 








was changed to suit the needs 
of the Syndicate leaders. Sri 
Kapildeo Singh, a member of 
the Parliamentary Board failed 
to contest the  Begusarai seat 
because of a pressure from the 
Bhumihar landlords. Sri Sheo 
Chandra Jha and Sri Kameshwar 
Singh are fighting as Independents 


‚ as they were denied party tickets 


because of their sympathy with 
the ideas of Sri S.M. Joshi. 
Another sitting MP Sri Kedar 
Paswan has changed sides and 
joined the Congress (R). There 
is widespread discontent in the 
SSP. It may be in the near 
future the policies of Raj Narain 
and company would lead to a 
split in the Bihar SSP. Тһе recent 
meeting between Sri Ramanand 
Tiwari and the Prime Minister is 
said to be very significant in this 
context. 

The Jana Sangh is also not in 
very high spirits in Bihar. With 
the split in the Congress, the sup- 
port of the landlords and the big 
rich peasants have now gone to the 
Syndicate, and the Jana Sangh is 
not likely to fare well in the North 
and the South Bihar. Further, 
there is a rebellion by a section 
of the Jana Sangh members led 
by Sri Suresh Datt Sharma, former 
Secretary of the Jana Sangh. Sri 
Sharma is opposing the official 
Sangh nominee in Patna. In 
Chhotanagpur area, the Sangh has 


to some extent gained strength 
because of the communal riots in 
Ranchi and Chaibasa, and the 
support from the money-lenders, 
the landlords and the colliery 
owners. 

On the whole, the Rightist 
combine is not likely to increase 
its strength. The SSP in spite of 
its tall talk has nothing concrete 
to offer in its manifesto but 
Wardha type latrines, hand pumps 
and smokeless: oven. No sane 
person is going to attach any 
significance to this brand of 
socialism. 

The Congress (R) and the CPI 
have good chances of increasing 
their strength. There is no wides- 
pread anti-Congress feeling this 
time. The people have been 
attracted towards the Congress 
(R) and the CPI because of their 
policy to fight against the Rightist 
combine and their achievements 
like Bank Nationalisation, aboli- 
tion of the zamindari rights of the 
Tatas, an attempt to putan end 
to Privy Purse and the defeat of 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy. 

The two parties which are in 
the doldrums are the PSP and the 
CPM. The PSP is weakened by 
the recent split and the exit of" 
Sri Lakhan Lal Kapoor. The real 
boss of the PSP Sri Baswan Singh 
has further moved northward 
and gone to Motihari after losing 
deposit in Hajipur in 1969 Vidban 
Sabha elections. The CPM is 
almost non-existent in Bihar. 
With [the Naxalite movement 
coming up, it has gone down 
in strength. The recent slogan of 
boycotting the elections wherever 
its own candidates do not stand 
has brought it into a pathetic state. 

The “high joker” of Bihar 
politics Sri Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinha is also fihting for Lok Sabha 
and the people fed up with his 
crocodile tears are surely going | 
to turn him down. Another 
interesting contest is in Begusarai 
where the champion of the mono- 
poly bourgeois variety of socialism 
Sri S.N. Mishra is contesting 
against the CPI leader Sri Yogin- 
der Sharma. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
| - : something even more than 
А an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
| also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, 
1T the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
" of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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2 All arrangements are being made. 
to ensure that polling in the 
... General Elections is peaceful, 
free and fair. | Intimidation of voters | 
. and impersonation in voting will be 
: severely dealt with. 


Exercise your right to vote without 
fear or favour. Your vote is secret, 


_ Do not be afraid of violence. 
_ Be valiant and offer resistance to 
| violence. 
-Do not accept any bribe or 
= inducement in casting your vote. 


Your polling station is near your 
residence. Do notusetransport — 
provider by the candidate or his agent, | 


R member as an adult citizen. 
t is your sacred диху to vote. | 
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< en the ballot papers, se 
fate of numerous poll aspirants. 


The die is cast, so to say, 
even though efforts are still go- — 


. ing on at the local levels for last- 
minute adjustments. 
be some who would retire from 


the contest to enable some others 
to try their luck, for whatever - 
For several. of 
the “Independents” in a large © 


' considerations. 


-number of constituencies, it has 
been what is popularly termed a 

“game of leg-pulling" , causing 
discomfort to the serious con- 
testants. It is also a рап of 
electoral experience in this country 
that interested groups have func- 
tioned on this basis since elec- 


tions as a means of democratic . 


process had been introduced in 
this country, and more so after 
Independence. 

This, however, is just an in- 
finitesimal part of the election 
scene today. 

No candidate of a political 


party, big or small, of the Left, 


Centre or Right, after having 
some feel of the voter’s mood is in 
a position to ignore the new 
stirrings in the mass of people. 

The voter always holds the 
central position in any election. 
In the past, he was wooed, pres- 
surised, even bludgeoned to signi- 


fy his preference for a particular 


candidate. He was glorified, for 
the election purposes, as the dis- 
penser of their fate. 

Today, the voter ау те- 
cognises that he is. 
in Indian political life since mid- 
1969 through 1970, .the radical- 
isation of the massesat a much 


‘make him realise that 
mot the doddering politician of 


the has-been brand; who. has to 
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it is a fact that the SSP had turned 
its face against any programme 
committing itself to any parti- 
-cular line of political action. 

The spectacle the Rightist 
parties present before the voter 
is such that can hardly enthuse 
him. The failure of this “grand 
alliance” of Reaction to produce 
a programme only goes to rein- 
force the voter’s earlier surmise, 
that it has none as an alternative 
to what Smt Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment has already done and which 
she promises to carry out when 
returned to power once again. 

Moreover, the behaviour of 
the "alliance" parties can only 
add to his amusement. Sri 
George Fernandes is fretting and 
fuming in the South Bombay 
constituency against, what he 
calls, treachery of the Syndicate. 
The Syndicate cadres are now 


crusading against him and pro-. 


moting the cause of the million- 
aire, Sri Naval H. Tata, in 
that costituency. . 

In Gujarat, Syndicate · stal- 
wart Morarji Desai can think of 
helping Swatantra Chairman 
Minoo Masani in the Rajkot 
parliamentary constituency only 
by a resort to obscene innuendoes 
against the Prime Minister. This 
has so enraged the women in 
this constituency, that they have 
pledged to work for Sri Masani’s 
defeat. 

In Sri Desai’s own constituen- 
‘cy in Surat, his campaigners 
have been charged with resorting 
to physical assault on the Con- 
gress candidate who has proved 
to be a formidable adversary. 
In fact, there are several reports 
that the Syndicate supporters, 
wherever they do not find it easy 
to carry conviction with the 
‚ voters, are taking to this despic- 
_ able method. Even а veteran 
and respected leader like Sri 
Indulal Yagnik has not been 
spared. 

The latest to hit the Syndi- 
cate in eye and thoroughly shake 
its morale, is the resignation 
of the third Minister from the 
Mysore State Cabinet, Sri V.L. 
Patil. Earlier, Sri Mohammed 
Ali and Sri K. Puttaswamy had 
not only resigned from the Cabi- 
net, but joined the Congress. 
There is little attraction for a 
sinking ship. 
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In most of the States, the part- 
ners of the “alliance” are fight- 
ing against each other like Kil- 
kenny cats. In Madhya Pradesh 
it could manage to survive only 
by conceding 27 out of 37 seats 
to its most aggressive communal 
partner, the Jana Sangh. Even 
then, nobody can detect a sem- 
blance of unity in its fold. 

Lately, the Right alliance has 
discovered that it needed a col- 
lective identity, at least in name 
if not in reality, to assure the 
voter that it would have suffi- 
cient strength to form a govern- 
ment in future. So it hit upon 
a grandiose nomenclature—‘na- 
tional democratic front". 

Yet, the fact of its non-exis- 
tence in large parts of the country, 
its unconcealed reactionary poli- 
cies and postures, particularly 
in respect of nationalisation of 
banks and abolition of privy 
purses, and the mutual bickerings 
of the partners rising to a cre- 
scendo, cannot but convince the 
voters that this group of men 
is neither national, nor democra- 
tic, much less a front. 


HEREFORE, in this setting of 
growing radicalisation of the 
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masses and the fast declining 
fortunes of Reaction, the problem 
of choice is not a very difficult 
one for the voter today. He 
has, in a way, already indicated 
his preference and what he is 
determined to discard. 

At the Maniram Assembly 
byelection in Uttar Pradesh, 
the voter had not only imposed 
a decisive and ignominious defeat 
on a Chief Minister in office, 
but also rejected all the parties of 
this “front” which had put him 
up. Notwithstanding the fact 
that this constituency had been 
treated as a citadel of Reaction, 
returning the representatives of 
blatant communal bigotry in the 
past, the voter exercised his 
choice with firm determination. 

A margin of 16,000 votes is a 
formidable figure in an Assembly 
byelection. АП the blandish- 
ments of the gangsters who 
tried to terrorise him, the attempts 
of the "front" parties to beguile 
him into their trap, the unbe- 
coming behaviour of some leaders, 
parading as “Leftists”, against 
Smt Gandhi, failed to sway him. 

Maniram is historic not only 
because it trounced Sri T.N. 
Singh, who does not bother about 
mundane questions of morality 
and continues as Chief Minister 
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of UP even though rejected by its 
people, but also because it re- 
‘vealed by a single stroke the 
‚ writing on the wall, às it were. 


OWEVER, if the problem of 

. choice before the voter is 
not a difficult one now, it will 
not be correct to say that it has 
been eliminated altogether. 

The wind that is blowing in 
favour of Smt Gandhi, has also 
blown in some chaff. The voter 
is now set a new problem of 
separating the grain from chaff. 

It is unlikely that at this 
stage he will engage in this endea- 
vour. For him. remains ópen: 
the alternative of choosing those 
candidates of committed Left 
parties who would not only coun- 
terbalance' but also outweigh 
what might become another dead- 
weight in the way of implemen- 
. ting progressive policies and pro- 
gramme that Smt Gandhi has 
promised to carry out. 

In its bid to emerge as the 
single majority party in the Lok 
Sabha, the Congress has certainly 
not utilised its understanding 
of the new situation wisely. The 
selection of candidates, unmind- 
ful of the stakes involved, has 
left much to cause dismay. In 
some cases, . this over-anxiety 


_areas. 


` 
5 


for majority, if not anything 
else, has made some of its leaders 


put up candidates against those of : 


other democratic and Left parties, 
even if it meant ensuring the 
victory of the candidates of 
Reaction. Their action in Bihar 


'and in the Union Territory of 


Delhi are glaring examples of 
such thoughtless actions. 

No less important is the fact 
of simmering factionalism that 
tends to blight the prospects of 
some of the younger and pro- 
gressive Congress candidates. 
The so-called veterans who had 
rejoiced at the exit of the Syndi- 
cate because it opened for them 
greater opportunity to mono- 
polise positions of prominence, 
have not taken kindly to the efforts 
of Smt Gandhi to give the Con- 
gress a younger, healthier and 
dynamic look. 


| үт. another бес adds 


to his consternation—the cult 
of violence and political murders 
rampant in West Bengal and the 
communal disturbances and ten- 
sions in Allahabad and other 
These are nothing but 
sinister moves to deprivethe voter 
of his’ right to universal adult 
franchise to win which he had 


to wage a long and arduous 


struggle. If Reaction has been 
preventing him from exercising 


"his right to vote for а candidate 


of his choice, it is being attemp- 
ted also under cover of pseudo- 
revolutionary slogans. 

It is a strange sight for the 
voter that while on the one side, 
Reaction is organising deliberate- 


` ly planned, physical assaults and 


communal orgies in order to 
frustrate a decisive verdict against 
itself, on the other, the same 
result is sought to be achieved 
by what is  mistakenly called 
“revolutionary violence". Allaha- 
bab and Calcutta, from different 
ends, are (ЖЕШ. the same 
purpose. 

But let there be no doubt, to- 
day's voter is not the same “dumb 
mute" creature whom the politi- 
cal gangsters had twisted round 
their fingers in the past. Heis 
conscious of his power and will 
not hesitate to punish those who 
are conspiring to deny him the 
use of that power. 

But the voter today is opti- 
mistic. He is determined to change 
its appearance to makeit an effec- 


` tive instrument for realising his 


hopes and aspirations which re- 
mained unfulfilled all these twenty- 


‘three years since Independence. 
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MAINSTREAM 


POLL PROSPECTS 
PUNJAB 


The 
Wind 
of 
Change 


SARAL PATRA 


A new political shift is taking 
place in Punjab—a shift that 
may alter the power balance in 
this border State without even 
staging elections to the Assembly 
simultaneously with the current 
Lok Sabha poll. 

The stakes are exceedingly 
high—for the ruling Akali Dal 
as well as for the Congress which, 
in combination with the CPI, 
is making a renewed bid to wrest 
the State’s political leadership. 
If the Congress is able to increase 
the number of seats by three more 
from the seven held in the dis- 
‘solved Lok Sabha, or alternately, 
the Akali Dal fails to increase 
its number from the present 
three, it will be nearly impossible 
to stop a fresh bout of defections 
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in the State Assembly. In other 
words, the fortunes of the Badal 
Ministry are closely linked with 
the Akali Dal's performance in 
the Lok Sabha mid-term poll. 
The warning signal is the pre- 
valent mood of the voters in 
Punjab. Whether in the urban 
or the rural areas, the common 
talk is that “the wind is favour- 
able" for Smt. Gandhi. Typical 
is the reaction of а poor peasant 
in one of the Doaba villages bet- 
ween Phagwara and Jullundur, 
who told some correspondents: “1 
am not bothered about the candi- 
dates. I am going to vote for 
the cow and calf, the symbol 
of Indra Gandhi.” (Most Pun- 
jabees pronounce her name as 
"Indra" instead of "'Indira".) 
In fact, similar has been the 
reaction in almost all the three 
regions of Punjab—Majha (the 
area from the north to the Beas 
river), Doaba (the area between 
the two rivers Beas and Sutlej), 
and Malwa (the area south of the 


Sutlej). 
However, this pro-Congress 
feeling is more pronounced 


in the Doaba region which is 
socially forward-looking and has 
a long tradition of anti-imper- 
ialist struggles. Majha region, 
too, had seen big upheavals during 
the British rule. 

Compared to these two re- 


“gions, Malwa has been politic- 


ally backward, particularly be- 
cause it was dotted with prince- 
doms surviving under the aegis 
of the British imperialist rulers. 
This was also among the econ- 
omically less productive areas in 
Punjab and the resultant poverty 
of the people made it a fertile 
ground for recruitment to the 
British imperialist army. 
However, the powerful strug- 
gles organised by the then States 
People's Conference against 
feudal-imperialist oppression, have 
left their impact on popular mind 
even today, and some of its 
leaders are still- active in the 
Congress and the CPI. 
Region-wise, Majha and Do- 
aba have three Lok Sabha consti- 
tuencies each, and Malwa seven. 
Of these, the Congress had two 
seats each from Majha (Tarn 
Taran and Gurdaspur) and Do- 
aba (Jullundur and Phillaur), and 
three from Malwa (Fazilka, Lu- 


dhiana and Rupar) in the dissolved 


: Lok Sabha. 


The fourth Congress seat from 
Malwa (Patiala) was lost to the 
Syndicate, as Smt  Mohindar 
Kaur, wife of the Maharaja of 
Patiala, deserted the Congress 
after the split. 

All the three Akali MPs in 
the dissolved Lok Sabha were 
elected from Malwa (Ferozepur, 
Bhatinda and Sangrur), whereas 
the Jana Sangh had one each 
from Majha (Amritsar) and Doaba 
(Hoshiarpur), but none from 
Malwa. 

In the coming elections, the 
Congress will contest eleven seats 
and support the CPI candidates 
in two Malwa seats (Sangrur 


- and Bhatinda), following an agree- 


ment between them for mutual 
cooperation and help. The Akali 
Dal will contest 12 seats and sup- 
port the Syndicate in Gurdaspur. 
The Syndicate has put up four 
candidates, Jana Sangh five, SSP 
and CPM three each, RPI two, 
and the BKD and SSP one each. 

The Congress-CPI agreement 
has undoubtedly upset the cal- 
culations of all the other parties. 
Together, they present a form- 
idable force and largely ensure 
that the Left and democratic 
votes will not be split. 

Another factor, and a very 
important one, is that the voters' 
alignments have undergone a. sea- 
change since 1967. The mass 
mood as well as the tempo and 
quality of the election campaign 
in the Doaba and Majha regions 
show that today, as in the heyday 
of anti-Congressism in 1967, the 
Congress has a definite edge over 
the other parties, reinforced as it 
is with Ше active campaigning 
by the CPI ranks in the party's 
bases among the rural poor and 
industrial workers. 

It will not be a surprise if 
the Congress bags all the six 
seats in Majha and Doaba, al- 
though the contest will be stiff 
in some of the constituencies. 
But it will be tough going for the 
Congress in the Malwa region, 
where the Akali Dal exercises 
considerable influence through its 
big landlord-kulak supporters. 

Moreover, the Akalis have the 
advantage of being the ruling 
party and, as reports go, is making 
full use of it. In some cases, the 
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Ministers of the State Govern- 


ment visiting the constituencies 
are passing on-the-spot orders to 
satisfy the demands of the sec- 
tions-which they hope would vote 


- for the Akali candidates. 


Yet, the disadvantages it suf- 
fers from in terms of popular 
support, are numerous. For one 
thing, as a regional party, it can 
hardly convince the voter ОЁ 
being capable of influencing the 
policies at the Centre. Its. ut- 
terly communal stance has robbed 
it of its claim to represent any- 
body other than the Sikhs. Even 
among the Sikhs it has lost face 
by the acts of omission and com- 
mission of its Ministries since the 
1969 mid-term poll. 

The akali Dal can no more 
use the name of Sant Fateh Singh 
as a trump card, as it were. 
Darshan Singh Pheruman, by his 
indefinite fast and death to secure 
Chandigarh as the capital of 
Punjab, has emerged as the real 
Martyr in the eyes of the Sikhs 
in the State, and to that measure 
the popularity of Sant Fateh 


: Singh has declined. 


Warring Factions 


Today, the Akali dal has 
become the loadstone for the 
obscurantists as well as the lan- 
ded gentry and rich peasants,. all 
of whom have little to do with 
people's welfare. The Dal has 


: Shed all its “progressivism” of 


1967, and has turned a blind eye 
to the ever-widening economic 
disparities in the State's rural and 


* urban areas. 


On top of all this, the Akali 
Dal is today riven with warring 
factions, the leading among which 
are two—one led by Chief Mini- 
ster Prakash Singh Badal, and the 
other by Sri Gurnam Singh whom 
the former had ousted from power. 
The supporters of one are con- 
stantly manoeuvring to create 
the maximum discomfort for the 
other. 

. A big hazard for the Akali 
campaigners currently is the dras- 
tic cut in the supply of electri- 
city. Everywhere the Dal's wor- 
kers are facing angry peasants 
whose energised - tubewells are 
inactive when water is urgently 
needed for the standing wheat 
crop. Stupid planning of water 
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storage in the Gobind Sagar Dam 
has resulted in a steep fall in the 
generation of electricity at the 
Bhakra-Nangal complex. 

Not only has the crop started 


‘wilting to the great dismay of 


the peasants, the others involved 
in agriculture, like the agricultural 
labourers, artisans and part-time 
workers on land also do not have 
work. In the urban areas, elec- 
tricity cut has resulted in a seri- 
ous dislocation of trade and in- 
dustry. 


Criminal Wastage 


Akali leaders have, of course, 
put the entire blame on the Cen- 
tre. One of them has threatened 
to lead a morcha to the public 
sector fertiliser plant at Nangal 


and cut off its electricty supply.” 


Some others have charged, and 
quite justifiably, that the Jana 
Sangh Administration in Delhi 
is criminally wasting electricity 
taken from the Bhakra-Nangal 
complex in running its numerous 
floodlit fountains while precious 


crops are being damaged in Pun- . 


jab owing to power shortage. ' 

But, then, the common man 
who does not go into the intri- 
cacies of power politics, sees that 
while he suffers, the more affluent 
among the Akali Dal supporters 
in his neighbourhood manage to 
arrange glittering wedding cer- 
emonies. Я 

Тһе apathy of the masses, 
the Sikhs included, towards the 
Akali Dal has grown during the 


past two years also because of ће. 


rising prices of essential articles 
of consumption. While the Akali 
Government is fighting for sec- 
uring higher returns for the agri- 
cultural producers, the people 
find no extenuating circumstances 
for its utter inactivity in taking 
measures to arrest the soaring 
prices of their daily needs. 

The other virulently anti- 
Congress party in Punjab, the Jana 
Sangh, is in dire predicament. 
It has made the cardinal mistake 
of taking the Hindu population 
of the State for granted. 

Having carried on àn inces- 
sant communal propaganda, deli- 
berately instilling a fear complex 
among the Hindus against "Sikh 
domination", its joining the Akali 
Dalin a coalition Ministry totally 


У 


alienated even its strong bases. 
The powerful Arya Samaj, which 
considers itself to be the “true” 
leader of the Hindus in this State, 
did the rest to demolish what- 
ever pull it had with the Hindu 
masses. 

The Jana Баа Industries 
Minister in the coalition Ministry, 
Sri Balramji Das Tandon, with 
serious allegations of corruption 
against him, һаѕ-Бесоте such a. 
negative factor for the party in 
Amritsar, that it decided to shift 
its sitting member, Sri Yagya 
Dutt Sharma, from this consti- 
tuency to Hoshiarpur. 

Although the current Jana 
Sangh campaign is that its with- 
drawal from the coalition would 
have brought about the fall of 
the Akali Ministry~but for the 
last minute support provided by 
the Congress, the total ineffec- 
tiveness of its Ministers in the 
coalition to ameliorate the people’s 
conditions is more graphically 
imprinted on their minds. 

It is admitted even by Jana 
бапрһ workers that three of its 
candidates other than those in 
Amritsar and Hoshiarpur consti- - 
tuencies are mainly to cut into 
the Hindu votes that might be 
otherwise polled for the Congress. 
In the rest of the constituencies 
it is actively helping either the 
Akali Dal or the Syndicate. 


Changed Outlook 


After the split in the Congress, 
the Syndicate has: been reduced 
to the position of a non-entity in 
the State's politics. It has neither 
any protagonist nor any organis- 
ation, but only a handful of indi- 
viduals who 'still try to cash in 
on past prestige as Congress 
leaders. Its kinship with either the 
Jana Sangh or the Akali Dal com- 
munalism is nowhere in doubt, 
and its four candidates in the mid- 
term poll just cannot put up a 
fight without massive support 
from these two parties. 

But the biggest factor brigh- 
tening the prospects of the Con- 
gress is the change in the outlook 
of the Congressmen themselves, 
forcefully brought out after the 
party split. The younger and 
radical elements who had been 
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Contests 


KRANTI SEN 


HE. two-day election tour 


of Assam by Smt Indira. 


Gandhi early this month has 
given the much-needed boost to 
the Congress poll campaign: 
much-needed because, despite the 
general support for the Prime 
Minister’s leadership and policies, 
factors and forces—notall of them 
extraneous—are at work which 
should cause anxiety to the Con- 
gress. 

"The fact that her Jorhat pro- 
gramme had to be cancelled be- 
cause the  regionalist People's 
Democratic Party organized а 
successful hartal to protest 
against the Centre's alleged non- 
fulfilment of Assam's demand for 
refinery-cum-petro- 
complex could be an indication 
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that all would not be smooth- 
sailing for the Congress. 

Then again, it is no longer a 
secret that the selection of candi- 
dates has not been satisfactory in 
all cases, leading to considerable 
dissatisfaction among young 
workers and forcing Sri Sarat 
Chandra Sinha, one of the most 
trusted lieutenants of Smt Gandhi 
in this State, first to decline the 
nomination for the Gauhati seat 
and then to confine his poll activity 
virtually to a single constituency— 
Barpeta. , 

In one case, the Congress 
candidate has been telling Ње 


. workers—much to their confu- 


sion and great embarrassment to 
their elders—that if elected, he 
would be the voice of the resur- 
gent youth of Assam whom “Smt 
Gandhi had insulted after the 
26th January disturbance of 
1968". x 

As is now well known, the old 
guard of the party, barring a few 
exceptions, are conservative and 
themselves more in tune with 
the Syndicate with its status- 
quoist outlook than with their own 
party committed to a radical 
programme. When, on top of 
it, à Syndicate candidate happens 
to be one's cousin, it is hardly 
surprising that family loyalty 
should get the better of party 
loyalty. 

At Gauhati such double loyalty 
on the part of a Minister is going 
to affect adversely the fortunes of 
the Congress candidate. Sri 
Dinesh Goswami, and to that 
extent will make matters easy for 
the CPI sitting member Sri Dhires- 
war Kalita. In other ways also, 
the Congress nominee is proving to 
be a liability for his party. 

As against this, however, the 
Congress position in this consti- 
tuency has been considerably 
strengthened by an unexpected 
development, namely, the deci- 
sion of Sri Shahadat Ali Jotedar, 
the PSP MLA from Goalpara West, 
to support Sri Goswami. He has 
resigned from the PSP and.has 
formally joined the Congress. 
His Assembly constituency falls 
under the Gauhati Parliamentary 
constituency. 

Sri Jotedar's support will 
swing the non-Congress Muslim 
votes in favour of the Congress 


- and hence cannot but worry Sri 


‘cate 


Dhireswar Kalita. To add to 
Sri Kalita's difficulties, the CPM 
has also fielded a candidate, obvio- 
usly to ensure Sri Kalita's defeat 
because the CPM influence is 
limited only to certain pockets. 

The Syndicate has put up its 
Joint General Secretary, Sri 
Ramesh Choudhury, an advo- 
cate and scion of a well-to-do 
family. He is getting the covert 
support of some Congressmen. 

The PDP has set up Sri Akhil 
Ranjan Das Gupta who contested 
in the last election as an Indepen- 
dent and polled some thirty five 
thousand votes. Besides, there is 
an Independent, Prof Achyut 
Thakuria. Originally the PDP 
candidate for the Tezpur seat, 
Thakuria suddenly resigned from 
the PDP and decided to contest 
from Gauhati. 

The four Upper Assam consti 
tuencies of Dibrugarh, Lakhimpur, 
Koliabor and Jorhat may prove 
to be the Achilles’ heel of the 
Congress. At Dibrugarh, Sri 
Jogen Hazarika—the lone Syndi- 
MP from Assam in the 
dissolved Lok Sabha—is doing 


. his level best to defeat Sri Robin 


Kakati, General Secretary of the 
Pradesh Congress. 

The pro-Indira workers wan- 
ted Sri Indreswar Khound as the 
party's candiate, but this was 
successfully sabotaged by the 
pro-Syndicate group, with the 
Chief Minister Sri Choudhury’s 
blessings. Incidentally, Sri 
Kakati’s nomination was the 
main reason for Sri Sarat Sinha’s 


“irrevocable decision” not to 
stand in the election. 
The constituency is a mixed 


one—tea garden labourers, indus- 
trial workers, traders and business- 
men making up a large proportion 
of the electorate. While Sri 
Kakati can count on the support 
of the INTUC-led tea labourers, 
Independent candidate Sri Durga 
Dutta Lohia hopes take away a 
large chunk of urban votes connec- 
ted with or influenced by the 
business community. 

A former Congressman, Sri 
Lohia contested the 1967 election 
to the Lok Sabha as an Indepen- 
dent after he failed to get Con- 
gress nomination. He polled 
forty four thousand votes against 
Sri Hazarika’s (then Congress) 
seventy seven thousand. He was 
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expelled from the Congress for 
six years. This time also he 
is contesting as an Independent. 
A rich tea planter and business- 
man, he will not be lacking funds. 
Among the Left parties, the 
` CPI has set up its veteran trade 
union leader Sri Barin Choudhury, 
who has considerably extended the 
party's mass base beyond the tra- 
ditional AITUC strongholds. 


Splitting of Votes 


But the Left votes will be divi- 
ded between him and SSP’s Sri 
Nibaran Bora, a former Chairman 
of the State party. In the last 
election, the SSP candidate Prof 
Ajit Sharma polled about fifty- 
five thousand votes and came 
second. A further splitting of votes 
will be caused by Smt Lucy 
Gogoi, candidate of the Ahom 


Tai Mongoliya Rajya Parishad . 


(ATMRP) who will draw mainly 
on the Ahom votes. 

At Lakhimpur, the challenge 
to the Congress comes from the 
ATMRP. As its name indi- 
cates, this is an organization ofthe 
Ahoms who ruled Assam from 
1224 till the advent of the British 
in 1826, and constitute the single 
largest ethnic group in Sibsagar 
(about 40 per cent) and Lakhim- 
pur (nearly 50 per cent) districts. 

The ATMRP had been agita- 
ting for sometime past for a sepa- 
rate Ahom State comprising these 
two districts. Recently, in order 
to win over non-Ahom support, 
it modified its demand to call it 
an "Upper Assam State". It is 
fighting the election on the sepa- 
rate State issue in the name of 


its political wing —the Ujani 


Asom Rajya Parishad. 
Its nominee, Sri Khagendra 
Nath Saikia, is a practising lawyer 


in Gauha i and a popular figure. 


among the Ahoms. He will be 
quite a force for Sri Biswanarayan 
Shastri of Congress (sitting) to 
reckon with. 

The main strength of the Con- 
gress, as already pointed out, is 
the INTUC votes from the tea 
gardens, but this time two 
Independent trade unionists—Sri 
P. N. Sarwan and Sri Birunchan 
Doley-—will cut into the tea-labour 
votes, to the obvious disadvan- 
tage of Sri Shastri. 

Congress chances here lie in 
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a splitting of the Ahom votes bet- 
ween Sri Saikia and Sri Padma 
Bikash Borgohain, a journalist 
and businessman, who is contes- 
ting on the Swatantra ticket. 

The situation is slightly better 
at Kaliabor. Here, the Syndicate 
has set up Sri Mohanlal Jalan, a 


tea planter, against the sitting 


Congress member, Sri Bedabrata 
Barua. The Left votes will be 
divided between CPI's Sri Jadu 
Nath Saikia and SSP's Sri Kiran 


- Bezbaruah, both depending mainly 


on peasant votes. 


In the 1967 election also, both . 


contested. Sri Bezbaruah polled 
fifty-eight thousand and came 
second, followed closely by Sri 
Saikia with his fifty thousand. 
The fifth candidate in this seat, 
Prof Emran Hussain Choudhury, 
is an Independent depending 
mainly on Muslim and Ahom 
votes. As the ATMRP is not 
contesting this seat, it has decided | 


` {о support Sri Choudhury. 


Multi-cornered Contest 


At Jorhat, the pro-PM group 
sponsored the candidature of 
Sri Nabin Buragohain—an old 
and respected Congress worker— 
within the party. But, as in the 
case of Dibrugarh, his nomination 
was blocked by the pro-Syndicate 
group. Eventually, the choice fell 
on Sri Tarun Gogoi. His chances 
are considered rather slender. 

For one thing Sri Gogoi is 


‘comparatively little known, and, 


secondly, he seems to be a persona 
non grata with Sri Debeshwar 
Sharma—a former Education 
Minister and veteran Congress 
leader of Assam. Sri Gogoi is 
reported to have been told that 
he should not expect any help from 
Sri Sharma. 

Sri Sharma had been at logger- 
heads with the former. Chief ' 
Minister Sri Chaliha. During the 
Congress split his sympathies were 
with the Syndicate. After the 
split he.said that he belonged to 


"neither Congress", although he . 


continues to be a member of the 
Congress Legislature Party. 
For all that, his influence is 
undeniable, and that influence is 
reportedly working for the PDP 
candidate Sri Hemendra Prasad 
Barua—a millionaire tea planter. 
With his vast resources and with 


the help of Sri Sharma and of the 


PDP stalwart Sri Dulat Barua, 


he will be the main contender 


against the Congress. 

: There are two Left candidates 
here. PSP’s Sri Mahesh Barua 
will also be quite a countable force. 
In the last election he came second, 
polling forty-seven thousand votes 
against the Congress candidate 
Sri Rajen Barua’s 
thousand. The other Left candi- 
date, Sri Khagen Barbaruah of 


RCPI, was once a legendary figure. 


in Assam. The RCPI is not much 
of a force today. Sri Barbaruah’s 
health is shattered but his personal 


'stature and political prestige re- 


mains. 
The Syndidate has set up 
Begum Mafida Alimed, who won 


the seat in 1962 on Congress ticket. : 


She is not very popular. The 
ATMRP has also fielded a candi- 
date—Sri Surya Kamal Phukon. 
As at Lakhimpur, Congress hopes 
lie in the splitting of non-Con- 
gress votes in the multi-cornered 
Contest. 

Coming down from Upper 
Assam to Nowgong, the situation 
does not improve for the Con- 
gress. Sri Phani Bora, Secretary 
of the State CPI-and leader of the 
party's legislative group, is a for- 
midable adversary for Sri Lila- 
dhar Kataki, who has held this 
seat for three successive terms. 
This time the Congress rank-and- 
file wanted to have a younger man 
but Sri Kataki was again foisted 
on them. They are rather indi- 
fferent and may not put their heart 
and soul into the campaign. . 


Land Movement 
Personality for personality, 


Sri Kataki is no match for Sri 
Bora: The land occupation move- 


-— 


ninety-two ` 


ment of the CPI last year has . 


made Sri Bora very popular 
among the peasantry and it is the 
peasantry which constitutes the 
overwhelming majority 
constituency. The Muslims who 
account for 41 per cent of the 
population and the scheduled 
castes and tribes who make up 
8.37 per cent and 7.23 per cent, 
respectively, аге also expected 
to give a massive support to the 
CPI candidate. 
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ELECTION SCENE 
MADHYA PRADESH 


Dacoits 
to 
Press Baron 


А SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


irH the resources of the 

Jana Sangh-princes axis and 

the Congress evenly matched, it 

will not be easy to hazard a guess 

on the outcome of the mid-term 
poll in Madhya Pradesh. 

What apparently has given an 
edge to the ruling party over their 
rivals is Smt Indira Gandhi's 

г pledge*to uphold the poor man’s 

` cause and help in ushering in the 
socialist era. On the Jana Sangh 
side, its open alliance with the 
vested interests and the princes 
have "maligned the party. 

The two Socialist Parties—the 
SSP and the PSP—are almost 
non-existent and the BKD and 
the Swatantra still unborn in the 
State. If these factors are any 


indication, the real tussle would 
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be between Smt Gandhi’s Con- 
gress and the prince-backed Jana 
Sangh. 

It will not be a surprise if the 
Congress improves its position 
with its slogan to champion the 
cause of the ОТВ against 
the Jana Sangh, backed by the 
big capitalists and the former 
Princes. 

In the dissolved Lok Sabha 
Smt  Gandhi's Congress Һай 
nineteen members from Madhya 
Pradesh. What is disconcerting 
is, unlike the dedicated Jana 
Sangh cadre, the Congress workers 
have not yet put up their best 
efforts. 

Reports received from areas 
known to be the stronghold of the 
Jana Sangh and Rajmata of 
Gwalior speak of her and her 
ally’s dwindling influence. But, 
strangely enough, this is not the 
result of the efforts made by the 
ruling party. Rajmata’s own ac- 
tions and misrule of her SVD 
Government have discredited her 
in the so-called princely bastion 
of the Madhya Bharat region. 

People have presented her 
importing the press-cum-business 
tycoon, Seth Ram Nath Goenka, 
into the electoral fray at Vidisha. 
They have got the feeling that she 
treats them as her chattel and 
foists on them anyone she likes. 
Her own utterances that “Indira 
Gandhi cannot take Privy purses 
from princes so long as the Gwa- 
lior house is there", and that 
she has brought “Seth Goenka 
to contest from Vidisha because 
common people cannot stand for 
elections”, have greatly antago- 
nised the people. 

In the 1967 General Election, 
the Rajmata set up Sri Shiv 
Sharma, noted Vaidya of Bombay, 
at Vidisha and Sri Babu Rao Patel 
at Shajapur. But what did they do 
for the people? Practically no- 
thing. Even their visits to their 
constituencies were very rare. 
This time she has brought Seth 
Goenka. But why should people 
vote for the press baron on her 
command? Before she gave the 
bright idea to Goenka to seek 
election from Vidisha, he was 
perhaps hardly aware of a place 
like Vidisha. 

Replying to a question at a 
talk with newsmen, Sri Goenka 
wondered whether he could visit 


the constituency, if elected, more 
than twice a year. Then how does 
he propose to serve the people of 
the area? 

The question left Sri ‘Goenka 
pondering for a few moments; 
then came the reply; “1 will open 
a number of offices with my men 
in the constituency.” What Sri 
Goenka’s men and his offices will 
do has to be seen. 

The Congress has chosen for 
the Vidisha Constituencey the Bidi 
King, Sri Mani Bhai Patel, who, 
it thinks, is a formidable opponent 
of Sri Goenka. Sri Patel was a 
member of the dissolved Lok 
Sabha from the Damoh consti- 
tuency and sparked off a contro- 
versy when he was awarded Padma 
Bhushan on the Republic Day. 

Electioneering is perhaps at 
its best in Vidisha where there is 
no dearth of men and resources. 
Besdies, the Jana Sangh-backed 
‘Goenka has been pumping in 
his own workers and a fleet of 
jeeps into the constituency. Even 
some senior members of editorial 
staff of the Bombay edition of 
the Indian Express have been 
drafted for Sri Goenka’s electione- 
ering. On his part, Sri Patel has 
deployed an army of his bidi wor- 
kers to canvass for him. The 
fight is between the Bidi King 
and the Press Baron. 

Another key constituency is 
Gwalior from where the Jana 
Sangh President, Sri Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, is contesting after re- 
treating from his old constituency 
at Balrampur in Utter Pradesh. 
The Rajmata has assured the 
Jana Sangh President that his 
victory at the polls would be 
her responsibility. Sri Vajpayee 
himself claims that Gwalior is 
his home town and his coming 
back for the elections is “the re- 
turn of the prodigal.” He says 
he had his education at Gwalior 
on a scholarship awarded by the 
late Gwalior Maharaja, the Raj- 
mata’s husband. 

According to the terms of the 
scholarship, he was to have served 
the Gwalior state till the “debt” 
was cleaned. Sri Vajpayee grate- 
fully acknowledges that he was 
released from that obligation 
and later he migrated to UP 
to begin his political career. And 
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ELECTION SCENE 
GURGAON 


Meos 
and 
Mid-term 
Poll 


C. R. RATHEE — 


JT was eighth of January 1971. 

Three former princes met at 
Delhi and worked out a strategy, 
each to help the other to enter 
the fifth Lok Sabha. 

They were, the- Jat Maharaja 
of Bharatpur, the Muslim Begum 
of Bhopal and the Ahir Rao 


Birender Singh of Rampura (Наг- . 


yana). The Begum is the widow 
of the former ruler of Pataudi 
state (now a part of Gurgaon in 
Haryana) and mother of the 
cricketer, Nawab of Pataudi. 
-They had set their eyes on the 
Mewat region, as the triangular 
region formed by the Delhi- 
Jaipur, Delhi-Agra and Agra- 
Jaipur.highways, is known. 

The Mewat is broadly divisible 
into three Parliamentary consti- 
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tuencies—Gurgaon in Haryana, 
and Alwar and Bharatpur in 
Rajasthan. The three communi- 
ties that constitute more than 
65 per cent of the electorate in 
these constituencies are the Jats, 


‘the Ahirs and Meos—a Muslim 


peasant tribe. 

Inaugurating the election cam- 
paign of Nawab of Pataudi in Gur- 
gaon a few days ago Rao Birender 
Singh said: “I call upon my 
castemen, Ahirs of Gurgaon to 
support the Nawab of Pataudi, 
a Meo prince, in the mid-term 
poll^ Maharaja of Bharatpur, 
who too addressed this election 
meeting, asked the Jats to support 
the Nawab. The three former 
princes repeated the very same 
language in Bharatpur (where the 
Maharaja is a candidate) and in 
Alwar (where Rao's sister, Raj- 
kumári Sumitra Devi, is locked 
in a grim battle against а CPI 
man). 

Had the caste-strategy of the 
princes clicked, the polling would 
have become a formal affair. 
But, the Congress Party outwitted 
palace-alliance by nominating the 
chairman of the customary pan- 
chayat of the Meos of Mewat, 
Chaudhry Tayyab Hussain Khan, 
for the Gurgaon Lok Sabha seat. 
The Meos hailed the nomination 
and the three former rulers find 
themselves in real trouble. Now 
the Meos in Alwar will support 
'the CPI candidate, and in Bharat- 
pur the Congress nominee as 
directed by Chaudhry Tayyab 
Hussain Khan. 

- The Chaudhry is a young 
practising lawyer of Gurgaon and 
is Chairman of the Punjab and 


Haryana Wakf Board. Не was: 


a Deputy Minister in the Kairon 
Government in joint Punjab. A 
known secularist and familiar 
with Mewat’s socio-political 
make-up, Sri Khan has a definite 
edge in the Gurgaon parliamen- 
tary seat over his opponents who 


include rich Hindus and cricketer . 


Nawab of Pataudi.. 
Swatantra treasurer H.P. 
Nanda, an industrialist of Farida- 


bad, is the axis candidate, and if ' 


money can ensure victory, he 
could have it at any cost. As 
the Jana Sangh, the only alliance 
party that has some base in Gur- 
gaon, has withdrawn its support 
to Sri Nanda at the lást minute, 


the ambitious industrial magnate 
is finding it hard to get enough 
persons to sit in his fleet of jeeps 
and cars to go out for canvassing. 
Sri Nanda's own employees in the 
Faridabad industrial township are 
taking out processions in support 
of the Congress nominee. 6с 
The Jana Sangh has now 

decided to back the Arya Sabha 
candidate, Sri К. Narendra, 
editor-proprietor of an Urdu 
daily of New Delhi. He is 
banking upon -the conservative | 
Hindu support. But the Congress 
Government of Haryana has wea- 
ned away a sizable portion of the 
rural base-of conservative politi- 
cians. All the nine Vidhan Sabha 
seats falling within the Gurgaon 
Lok Sabha constituency were won 
by Congress nominees in 1968, 
four of whom are members of 
the State Cabinet. 


The Nawab of Pataudi has 7 


been left to fend for himself 
because his political patron, Vis- 
hal Haryana Party chief Rao 
Birender Singh (former Chief 
Minister), is himself locked up in 
a grim poll battle in the nearby 
constituency in Mahendragarh 
against his old rival Rao Nihal 
Singh. The Rao's sister, Raj- 
kumari Sumitra Devi, VHP no- 
minee in Alwar, is already taken 
as a “lost case”. 

Mewat is thus poised to 
support the progressive policies 
of the Prime Minister Smt Indira 
Gandhi, defeating reaction once 
again, possibly by a big margin. 

This nearly seven-lakh strong, 
but poor and rugged peasant 
community, formed a part of the 
Rajput Hindu community till to- 
wards the close of the reign of 


.Firoz Shah Tughlaq in the thir- 


teenth century, when under the 
influence of divines and sufis of 
Delhi, they became converts to Is- 
lam. But the feudal urban patterns 
of traditional Muslim culture 
could not fit in the rugged pattern 
of rural life in Mewat. Till 
today the Meos have closer af- 
nity to the Hindus of Mewat Шап 
to the Muslims of the rest of 
India. 

This affinity is strengthened by 
the bonds of gotra ane pal (an 
endogamous group of Meos) 
loyalties. In several cases, the 
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US Aid Strategy 


and 
Third World 


BHAWAR PURI GOSWAMI 


Here is widespread controversy over the character 

and motivation of aid provided by the United 
States. The developing countries have realised the 
danger of continuous dependence of their economic 
development on the mercy and whims of the advanced 
countries’ foreign aid, which is declining every year. 
Unless the emerging countries soon become self- 
dependent and promote mutual trade and economic 
relations among themselves, they have a very bleak 
and disappointing future. The developing countries 
strongly voiced their demand for untied economic 
aid of one per cent of national income of the advanced 
countrjes at Geneva (1964) and New Delhi (1967) 
sessions of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. But the developed countries 
of the West, and particularly the US sidetracked the 
issue. 

It is, however, important to define foreign aid 
before there is a detailed examination of the issues 
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involved. Prof R. Mikesell, an expert on international 
economics defines foreign aid “аѕ a transfer of real 
resources or immediate claims on resources (for exam- 
ple, foreign exchange) from one country to another, 
which would not have taken place as a consequence 
of the operation of market forces or in the absence 
of specific official action designed to promote the 
transfer by the donor country”? 

Prof Kurian, a leading Indian authority on inter- 
national economics, makes a clear distinction bet- 
ween external aid and private capital movement in 
his definition. He writes, “External economic assis- 
tance or aid is distinguished from international pri- 
vate capital movements of a commercial nature. 
International private capital moves from one coun- 
try to another on the basis of commercial or business 
considerations of profit and private expectations." ? 

Similarly Rosestein Rodan also considers the 
economic aid as “that part of the capital inflow which 
normal market incentives do not provide"? 

The term foreign aid, therefore, means the transfer 
of donor country capital which normal market condi- 
tions do not provide in the developing countries. 

The US is the leading donor country and provides 
economic aid to the emerging states with multiple 
political and economic objectives. The political 
motives of the West, and particularly of the USA, 
dominate the US strategy of foreign assistance to 
the newly liberated countries. USA and the Western 
countries, while helping the emerging countries, take 
into consideration the different political and econo- 
mic factors operating in the recipient countries, 
as the volume of foreign private capital in the economy, 
Such as the volume of foreign private capital in the 
economy, the dominance of private or public sector. 
nature of the developmental plans, the political and 
economic ideology of the ruling class, and the pros- 
pects of future gains from such aid. US assistance 
is also a means to pressurize the developing countries 
to change their internal and external policies to suit 
its political-economic interests. | 

Many leading social scientists have pointed out 
the political objectives of the US economic and mili- 
tary assistance as its main instrument to influence the 
poorer countries. Prof Mikesell rightly notes that 
basically US aid is “а means of carrying out national 
foreign policy objectives".4 

Another leading US economist, Leo Tansky, 
also confirms the views of Mikesell and states frankly 
right at the very start of his recent work that '*....Our 
aid programme has become a major instrument of 
US foreign policy directed towards the further con- 
solidation of our national interests".5 

Lenin, in his Imperialism, The Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, laid particular emphasis on the economic 
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objectives of capitalist monopolies to export their 
surplus capital to backward countries, He wrote: 
“In these backward «ountries, profits are usually 
high, for capital is scarce, the price of land is relative- 
ly low, wages are low, raw materials are cheap." 

The analysis by Lenin correctly fits the US foreign 
aid objectives. The developing countries are capital 
hungry in relation to their vast natural and unex- 
ploited resources and huge population, and so they 
need foreign aid for various purposes, such as ex- 
panding their national economies with the help of 
external capital and technical know-how, shortages 
of internal resources, and capital formation without 
affecting the domestic consumption at home. 

The US national in rendering economic assis- 
tance are generally emphasised in official statements 
under three categories—national security, humani- 
tarian approach, and national economic benefits. 
In fact, all these further the political and economic 
interests of the US monopoly capital and it plays a 
leading role in the US strategy of “Global policy". 
The weight which is given to each objective differ 
with the types of different programmes undertaken in 
the recipient country. 


Supporting Military Ássistance 


The US Government provides "Supporting Assis- 
tance" to many Right-wing governments and military 
dictatorships, such as South Vietnam, South Korea, 
Thailand, Taiwan, Lon-Nol Government of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Israel, Greek Junta and a number of 
Latin American, African, and Asian countries, in 
order to rebuff any “aggression” under its global 
policy. In fact, all the US economic assistance pro- 
gramme is mainly guided by its political and econo- 
mic interests in the Third World. This aid is “Sup- 
porting Assistance" or “Defence Support” in the 
sense that it should help the puppet or reactionary 
governments in those countries to either suppress 
the progressive movements of the masses by a well- 
equipped army and police machinery with US arms, 
or threaten the security of any nzighbouring socialist 
and democratic countries. Mikesell rightly points 
out that the basic objective of this kind of foreign 
assistance is “the creation of a political and social 
environments which will support the political and 
security objectives of the donor countries"? 

This goal of US aid policy can be clearly inferred 
from the concentration of allocations to a few coun- 
tries. By the close of 1965, eight countries—South 
. Korea, South Vietnam, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Brazil and Israel— received 
19,000 million dollars in aid. This sum equals the 
total amount given to other 80 odd countries on the 
US aid list. According to Transky, this form of 
assistance (about one-third of which passed through 
the chief channel of aid—the International Develop- 
ing Agency) has been in the form of "Supporting 
Assistance...to countries along the periphery of the 
‘communist world".s | 

The US military spending in the financial years 

в V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, Vol 22, p 241. 
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1946-69 has risen considerably adding up to more 
than 1,060,000 million dollars. The main cause of 
the rising military spending is the different local wars 
with direct and indirect connivance of the US. The 
war in Korea increased military spending from 47,000 
million dollars to 81,000 million dollars. It is to be 
noted that the USA is spending this year approxi- 
mately 2,500 million dollars a month on its Vietnam 
war whereas it had allocated only 1,750 million dollars 
to ie dr on poverty for the entire financial year 
1968-69. 


Exploitation of Wealth 


The main objective of US “Supporting Assistance" 
is to “contain communism” and suppress the pro- 
gressive steps of the developing countries in order 
to exploit their wealth and reap huge profits for US 
monopoly capital. According to the American 
press, about 11 per cent of the total US manpower 
or about 9,000,000 people are employed in the US 
armed forces and enterprises producing arms for its 
army, air force and navy. 

The US war industry earns huge profits in return 
for its military aid provided to the developing count- 
ries. The total orders of military components placed 
with US manufacturs increased from 172.1 billion 
dollars in 1957 to 291.7 billion dollars in 1967. The 
100 monopoly giant US corporations contracts 
70 per cent of the arms business.’ 

Today USA has deployed its troops in 33 coun- 
tries and signed. military and political agreements 
with more than 40 countries. Since the Second World 
War, the US has spent more than 130,000 million 
dollars in economic and military aid to its allies 
and satellites.!? І 

Ronald Steel, a former US diplomat, has noted 
the interventionist policy of the US in the internal 
affairs of emerging countries through military and 
economic aid. Не states: "Intervention has been 
the dominant motif....This policy of interventionism 
is not only military although we (the United States) 
have intervened massively throughout the world with 
our military power. Our intervention has also been 
economic and political. We have funneled nearly 
120 billion of American money into foreign aid since 
the Second World War to bring about changes in 
other countries that would...advance interests. We 
have intervened in the politics of other nations as 
well, trying to push some into new (political) align- 
ments, trying to remake the social structure of 
others, and helping to. overthrow the governments of 
not a few," 

Many highly respected American economists and 
social thinkers such as Milton Friedman.!? David 


McCord Wright!3 and Edward C. Banfield’ believe 
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that US assistance to the underdeveloped countries 
р development will not enhance the security of 
the г 

John P. Lewis, on his part, emphasises the urgent 
need to provide economic aid to the developing coun- 
tries on humanitarian ground. He writes: “Even 
if all communist couniries present а fundamental 
long-run threat to the security of rich countries, 
including, especially, the richest...this threat, it is 
recognised, will grow at least as long as the welfare 
gap between the economically advancéd and eco- 
nomical backward countries continues to widen 
rather than narrow."15 

Similarly, former US President Johnson had dec- 
lared: “For our own security and well being, and as 
responsible men, we must seek to share our capacity 
for growth and promise of а better life, with out fel- 
low men around the world. That is what foreign 
aid is all about.’726 

The developing countries are the chief suppliers 
of raw materials to the US industries which reap 
huge profits by disposing the finished products in 
the international market and supplying manufactured 
goods to the underdeveloped countries in the form 
of aid at exorbitant prices. Lenin rightly pointed 
out: “The imperialist ideologists, generally, are talk- 
ing of national liberation...leaving out economic 
liberation. Yet in reality it is the latter that is the 
chief thing." 


Discriminatory Aid Provision 


There is no evidence that US foreign aid is grant- 
ed to the developing countries as a contribution to 
“world peace” and “security”, as claimed by the 
US President and in other foreign policy statements. 
In fact, US economic assistance is primarily guided 
by political and economic objectives. Had the US 
been guided by the humanitarian approach while 
giving aid for the welfare of the peoples, it should 
hever have excluded the Peoples Republic of China, 
Cuba, North Vietnam, UAR, and many other Afro- 
Asian and Latin American countries from its aid list. 
The US Government might be against the character 
and policies of the Governments in these countries, 
but a humanitarian approach required that it should 
not have withheld a gesture of friendliness and brother- 
hood towards the peoples of the Third World. The 
US discriminates against these countries because 
they follow independent or socialist policies. Thus, 
the US directly and indirectly pressurizes the emerging 
countries to either remain without foreign economic 
aid or accept dollars with political strings.. 

If USA at all offers economic aid to a Leftist 
government, it is done with twin objectives—alluring 
the young country to drift away from communist 
influence, and forcing the country to change its in- 
ternal and external policies which suit the American 
Government. 

Today, America is self-proclaimed “international 
policeman” and she herself has taken on the res- 
ponsibility on behalf of democratic peoples of the 
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world (in her sense) to contain the spread of com- 
munism. This “international policeman" at once 
offers all kinds of economic or “supporting assistance” 
to any country which openly opposes communism 
and accepts the presence of US armed forces and bases 
on its soil. Such is the case with the NATO and 
SEATO countries. 

Besides, even while granting loans on so-called 
humanitarian grounds, the USA has invariably put 
forward very rigid and onerous terms before the deve- 
loping countries seeking a such aid. US economic 
aid interest rate ranges from 6.5 per cent to 8 per 
cent. This is not only the case with private banks, 
but even with the US-influenced International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The usual 
rate of profit of the US monopolies on internal in- 
vestment is approximately between 8 per cent to 12 
per cent annually. Thus, the US hardly suffers any 
loss whether she provides aid or invests it in the coun- 
try itself, ` 


Problem of Repayment 


The Asian, American and Latin American countries 
are facing a great problem of repayment of debt 
which will increase from 42 per cent of the total aid 
received in 1966 to 60 per cent by 1975. The foreign 
aid debt of the Third World has quadrupled in the 
last 10 to 12 years. Now it amounts 40,000 million 
dollars. The underdeveloped countries pay a large 
sum, almost 20 per cent to 30 per cent of the profits 
they receive from their foreign trade, in clearing 
these debts and interests on them. The more aid 
the emerging countries receive from the US and the 
West, the more they have to pay for their economic 
backwardness. There will not be any surprise, in 
the manner the foreign aid debt is increasing and if 
the same rates continue if the total amount of debt 
reaches a figure between 90,000 and 100,000 million 
dollars this year. 

The repayment of foreign debt is a serious problem 
before India. А leading Indian Economist, Prof 
Gyan Chand, notes: “We have contracted a foreign 
aid debt of 6,000 crores of rupees in the form of 
‘aid’, And for that we have to repay the capital and 
interest and we have no funds with which to pay, we 
have no foreign exchange.18 

The fact is that the advanced countries offer foreign 
assistance to the emerging countries in response to 
their own self interests. It is not sufficiently known 
because of the intense propaganda in the aid recei- 
ving country by the donor country. 

The US Foreign aid is imperialist in nature and it 
still creates new channels to plunder the natural 
resources of the Third World countries. On the 
other hand, the attractiveness of the aid from the 
socialist countries lies in the fact that their political 
interests fully coincide with those of the underdeve- 
loped countries. Foreign assistance from the Soci- 
alist countries is guided by the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. Lenin Defining this cooperation, Lenin 
said; ^We shall exert every effort to foster associa- 
tion and merger with the Mongolian,s Persians, 
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Indians, Egyptians. We believe it is our duty and 
is our interest to do this....We shall endeavour to 
render these nations, more backward and oppressed 
than we are, 'disinterested cultural assistance'....In 
other words, we will help them pass to the use of 
machinery to the lightening of labour, to democracy, 
to socialism."19 

Promotion of national economic interest is the 
most important but least mentioned in the foreign 
policy statements of the US. The fact is, US pro- 
vides economic aid with the main object of maintain- 
ing neo-colonialism in the developing countries and 
diverting their foreign and internal policies in the 
fashion of US, and thus reap maximum profits from 
them. 


Spurious and Cheap 


Prof Mikesell observes: “This type of argument 
for foreign aid is not only spurious, but cheap and 
deplorable, since it does not reflect the national 
interest but, rather, sectional interests promoted at 
the expense of tax payers....Hence, if we regard gov- 
ernment guarantees and other devices for promoting 
private foreign investment as a form of foreign aid, 
there may very well be a net pay off to the capital 
exporting country which would justify the aid in term 
of national economic advantage....The argument 
is made that since the US has unemployed resources, 
the social opportunity cost of foreign assistance is 
over-stated by the monetary value of the aid, and 
that by providing long-term loan assistance, we not 
only earn a return on our investment but also sti- 
mulate the economy to higher levels of output and 
employment"? 

The Food for Peace Programme (PL 480) has 
attracted many countries. However, the fact is that 
the growing crisis in the US economy and the com- 
pulsion of maintaining high agricultural prices рготар- 
ted the US Congress to adopt Law No 480. Accor- 
ding tò this Law ,unsold cereals and foodstuffs were 
to be disposed off through the means of “aid”. In 
the USA, in past many years, the stock of agricultural 
commodities was mounting and this Law helped to 
create foreign markets for US agricultural products. 
This pressing need to dispose of agricultural products 
and their shipment to the developing countries in the 
form of aid, writes Mikesell, “йо not constitute a real 
cost since the commodities are in surplus in any 
way and their value is being eaten up by storage 
costs.” 21 

This programme provides for sale of US agricul- 
tural commodities in foreign countries worth 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent of total US economic aid. For 
instance, during 1965, the PL 480 sales of agricultura] 
commodities created a credit in underdeveloped 
countries about half a billion dollars against total 
US aid commitments of 4,9 billion dollars. Thus, the 
problem created by over-production in certain agri- 


cultural commodities is solved through surplus com- . 


modity assistance. It only proves that the US Food 
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| Programme is not for peace, but for dollars. Mike- 


sell, in his study entitled, “Promoting United States 
Private Investment Abroad”, listed that the prime 
object ‘of American foreign aid programme is the 
disposal of surplus agricultural commodities.” 

India is one of the main emerging countries to 
get aid under PL 480, which is a substantial portion 
of the US aid to India. - The striking feature of this 
US surplus commodity aid is that a large part of the 
rupee resources created by the sales of these agricul- 
tural commodities in India, is given back to the In- 
dian Government in the form of additional economic 
aid. Thus the empire of US capital plays a signi- 
ficant role in this country's future developmental 
plans. Under the provisions of PL 480, the Govern- 
ment of India deposits 50 per cent of shipping charges 
in an account in favour of the US Government. 

Foreign aid also takes the form of loans from 
the US Export-Import Bank. These loans are given 
on unfavourable terms to the emerging countries and 
plunder their wealth. by charging higher interest 
rates. The developing countries which receive aid 
from the Export-Import Bank, commit to purchase 
American goods. Aid in this form promotes US 
exports at the expense of the Third World. 

An analysis of the US economic aid strategy 
brings out several points which, if pursued earnestly, 
can reduce the dependence on foreign aid and ac- 
celerate the rate of growth in the developing countries. 


Aid through Trade 


As the advanced countries are monopolists in 
the field of finished products, similarly the develop- 
ing countries are also monopolists, in the filed of 
most of the raw materials needed for the industries 
of advanced countries. They should unite together 


and sell the traditional goods and raw materials at a’ 


favourable international price. This policy of “aid 
through trade” will considerably reduce the pres- 
sing foreign aid needs of the emerging countries. 
The favourable terms of trade for raw materials would 
provide substantial foreign exchange funds for their 
development purpose. 

The developing countries should promote regional 
cooperation and work out plans in mutual consulta- 
tives for regional development. They must deprive 


foreign monopolies of super profits from exploita-. 


tion of the Third World resources and create national 
industry. 

The developing countries should seek more aid 
from the socialist countries in order to promote in- 
dustrialisation, for the aid from them is more advan- 
tageous. The credit which they grant can be paid 
back. not only in hard currency and local currency, 
aa evenin goods. This, in fact, promotes the mutual 
trade. | 

“Developing Countries," Soviet economist Koda- 
chenko notes, “‘see inthe extension of mutual economic 
ties а real means for liberation from their present 
subordinate, dependent position in the system of 
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TWO.LOK SABHA ELECTIONS АТ A GLANCE 
















1962 1967 

з : Total number of voters .. 21,63,72,215 25,05,91,106 

Poe ele cuni ub Total number of votes polled — ... 11,99,04,315 15,26,96,970 
for ready reference of our Total'number of votes rejected 47,22,548 68,30,460 
readers. Mainstream has Total number of contestants n 2,369 1,985 
n Pos scd ud bone Peu Ballot papers issued but not voted... 12,877 3,64,140 
February 6 and 20, 1971. Total seats by contest kis 494 520 

| Percentage of votes polled i 55.42 61.33 


STATE-WISE TOTAL OF ELECTORS AND PERCENTAGE OF VOTING 
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Electors 


2,26,28,275 
63,56,576 
3,05,95,637 
1,14,44,604 
47,24,162 
20,61,691 
1,00,37,998 
1,95,79,325 
2,37,10,751 
1,36,55,797 
2,70,224 
1,08,84,135 
69,41.454 
1.32,04.296 
2,23,83,360 
4,58,44,084 
2,15,19,885 
55,891 
1,04,214 
32,900 
18,00,769 
4,31,190 
17,03.544 
15,072 
5,38.504 
2.32,795 
6.89,188 


1962 1967 

Electors Voting % Electors 
Andhra Pradesh 1,90,07,866 64.72 2,10,91,212 68.67 
Assam 49,42,816 52.75 57,41,959 59.28 
Bihar 2,21,15,041 46.97 2,77,29,950 51.53 
Gujarat 95,34,974 57.96 1,06,92,948 63.77 
Haryana — — 43,86,711 72.61 
Jammu & Kashmir — — 20,21,236 55.16 
Kerala 80,03,142 70.55 86,16,556 75.64 
Madhya Pradesh 1,58,74,238 44.79 1,83,93,340 53.46 
Maharashtra 1,93,95,795 60.44 2,22,25,473 64.75 
Mysore 1,13,53,892 59.30 1,27,78,996 62.95 

Nagaland — — 2,09,942 
Orissa 87,85,519 23.56 98,83,171 43.70 
Punjab 1,07,45,652 65.41 63,11,501 71.13 
Rajasthan 1,03,27,596 52.42 1,21,76,265 58.27 
Tamilnadu 1,86,75,436 68.77 2,07,96,700 76.56 
Uttar Pradesh 3,66,61,848 51.02 4,21,31,487 54.51 
. West Bengal 1,80,05,635 55.75 2,02,49,169 66.03 
Andaman & N.I. -— — 47,064 78.45 
Chandigarh — — 76,232 65.36 
Dadra & N.H. у — — 29,564 78.28 
Delhi 13,45,360 68.75 16,84,714 69.49 
Goa, Daman & Diu — — 4,18,394 68.37 
Himachal Pradesh 7,11,596 35.55 15,82,315 51.20 
Lacadive, M & A Is — — 14,505 82.02 
Manipur 4,05,210 65.34 4,83,049 67.24 
Pondicherry — — 2,16,689 74.85 
Tripura 4,80,609 67.96 6,01,964 74.84 
ALL INDIA TOTAL 21,63,72,215 55.42 25,05,91,106 61.33 


27,14,46,291 
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READER'S READY REFERENCE TO LOK SABHA: 


(C TIU 


Constituency-wise Party Position In 1967 General Elections and its Byelections. 














PUNJAB 
Constituency, Parties Votes Percen- | Constituency, Parties Votes Реғсен- 
votes polled and polled tage votes polled and polled tage 
percentage of total percentage of total 
votes ^ votes 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
FAZILKA Cong 1,18,948 36.23 JULLUNDUR Cong 1,22,923 39.17 
3,43,288 CPI 92453 28.16 3,31,910 Swa 91,443 29.14 
69.43 BJS 88,046 26.82 72.14 Ind 68,654 21.88 
Ind 14,153 4.3] Ind 11,285 3.60 
y Swa 9,273 2.82 Ind 7,595 2.42 
Ind 5,411 1.65 Ind 6,316 2.01 
Ind 5,574 1.78 
FEROZEPUR ADe vase: 3808 | dE RU. CODE ido SIM 
1,93,981 Cong 58,509 30.64 54 ү "as. 
72.47 ADM 35,440 10.77 
38.09 CPI 18,428 9.65 Ind 32.098 9.76 
Ind 2,727 1.43 Ind 20,682 6.29 
LUDHIANA Cong 1,32,660 _ 36.60 
BLAN. оша азаю s ADS 19,86 32.99 
66 88 Swa СҮ `008 9 `00 71.72 ` BJS 63,088 17.40 
: ? : ADM 28,238 7.79 
Ind 13,844 4.02 
Ind 8,062 2.22 
CPM 11,598 3.37 RPI 7.820 2.16 
CPI 11,273 3.27 Ind 3,017 0.83 
AMRITSAR Р RUPAR(SC) Cong 1,27,986 38.10 
3,42,841 И ыо : is 3,48,741 ADS 1,23,914 36.89 
74.67 ADS 53,341 16.28 | 73.36 BIS 48,057 14.31 
АРМ 39,788 12.14 ADM 35,973 10.71 
ш т 2722 | PATIALA Synd 1,289,825 60.15 
: ' 3,32,533 CPI 79,615 25.23 
72.20 Swa 36,455 11.55 
GURDASPUR Cong 1,49,708 48.80 Ind 9,315 3.08 
3,13,285 Ind 51,229 16.70 d 
51.14 BJS 43,284 14.11 | SANGRUR ADS 1,74,371 54.70 
ADS 30,171 9.84.] 3,35,192 Cong 76,159 23.89 
Ind 14,00 4.73 71.01 BJS 30,9332 9.70 
Ind 732] 2.39 Ind 21,422 6.72 
RPI 6,635 2.16 ADM 12,4589 3.9] 
Ind 2,807 0.91 Ind 3,448 1.08 
‘Ind 1.099 0.36 : : 
BHATINDA(SC) ADS 1,5045 47.07 
3,38,351 ^ Cong 88,783 27.78 
HOSHIARPUR BJS 1,63,071 48.15 68.55 BJS 23,179 7.25 
3,54,386 Сопр 1,11,232 32.84 ADM 22,575 7.06 
69.41 м ВРІ 33,986 10.03 Ind 14,643 4.58 
Ind 19,626 5.79 Ind [13,523 4.23 
RPI(Amb) 10,766 3.18 Ind 6432 2.01 
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MAINSTREAM 


a 


1 


KUTCH 
2,19,384 
59,23 


SURENDRANAGAR 
.2,84,460 
63.14 


КАЈКОТ 
2,88,480 
62.67 


JAMNAGAR 
2,31,351 
55.86 


JUNAGADH 
2,33,907 
57.97 


AMRELI 
2,38,466 
32.71 


BHAVNAGAR 
1,50,369 i 
32.28 


GANDHINAGAR 
(5С) 

3,54,758 

68.75 


MEHSANA 
3,56,842 
72.25 


2 3 
Ind 1,06,853 
(elected Cong) 
Swa 1,00,178 
Swa 1,69,191 
Cong 97,190 
Ind 3,854 
Ind 3,315 
Swa 1,28,537 
Cong 1,22,061 
Ind 25,011 
Swa 1,11,636 
Cong 98,603 
Ind 5,583 
Ind 4,354 
Swa 1,08,303 
Cong 97,417 
Ind 10,306 
Ind 4,249 
Synd 1,17,812 
PSP 68,224 
Ind. 38,749 
Synd 78,084 
Swa 59,442 
Ind 4,845 
Ind 2,459 
Ind 1,116 
Swa 1,48,372 
Cong 1,17,714 
Ind 1,79,844 
Cong 95,047 
Ind 13,683 
RPI 4,883 
Ind 3,020 
Ind 2,253 
Ind 1,794 
Synd 1,56,148 
RPI 1,26,308 
Ind 50,702 
Ind 1,91,205 
Cong 154,259 


FEBRUARY 27, 1971 


GUJARAT 











PATAN(SC) 
3,18,131 
65.54 


BANASKANTHA' 
2,05,621 
46.40 


SABARKANTHA 
2,76,327 
66.46 


DOHAD(ST) 
2,44,987 
58.24 


GODHRA 
2,71,290 
63.61 


KAIRA 
3,25,926 
73.51 


ANAND. 
3,54,892 
16.46 


BARODA 
3,04,363 
68.08 


DABHOI. 
3,06,982 
66.91 


BROACH 
2,99,409 


66.10 


SURAT : 
2,60,765 
61.77 , 


MANDVI(ST) 
2,67,704 
62.41 


BULSAR(ST) 
2,88,574 
62.06 


2 3 
Cong 1,40,754 
(elected Swa) 

Cong 1,25,753 
Ind 29.096 
SSP 8,579 
Synd 1,42,175 
Swa 42,026 
Ind 8,910 
Ind 1,51,011 
(elected Swa) 

Cong 1,06,212 
Ind 7,389 
Synd 1,13,926 
Swa 1,05,842 
Ind 12,630 
Swa 1,22,813 
Cong 98,364 
Ind 28,795 
PSP 8,210 
Ind 1,63,997 
(elected Swa) 

Cong 1,36,257 
Ind 11,790 
Cong 1,81,894 
Swa 1,60,672 
Swa 1,52,903 
Cong 1,30,586 
Ind 5,758 
Synd 1,59,453 
Swa 1,31,864 
Cong 1,34,148 
Swa 96,291 
Ind 41,573 
Ind 6,220 
Ind 4,653 
Synd 1,63,836 
Ind 40,928 
Swa 34,593 
Ind 7,120 
SSP 2,602 
Synd 1,43,412 
Swa 81,675 
Ind 25,705 
Synd 1,85,241 
Swa 89,535 


4 


46.27 


41.34 
9.57 
2.82 


73.62 
21.76 
4.62 


57.07 


40.14 
2.79 


49.02 
45.54 
5.43 


47.57 
38.10 
11.15 

3.18 


52.56 


43.67 
3.78 


53.10 
46.90 


52.86 
45.15 
1.99 


54.74 
45.26 


47.42 
34,04 
14.70 
2.20 
1.64 


65.78 
16.43 
13.89 
2.86 
1.04 


57.18 
32.57 
10.25 


67.42 
32.58 


(Continued on page 24) 
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VOTES AND SEATS GAINED BY ALL INDIA PARTIES 

















Em - vc - CONGRESS SWATANTRA BJS 
STATES Votes & seats Votes & seats Votes & seats 
i 1962 1967 1962 1967 "1962 1967 
Andhra Pradesh 57,11,263 63,54,959 17,75,495 ` 18,65,892 1,39,049 1,95,357 
(34) (34) @) (3) (~ C 
Assam 11,26,977 13,69,715 — 28,711 — 1,63,790 
‚ (9) (9) C39 —) C3 C39 
Bihar 43,65,148 47,49,813 18,11,170 4,65,501 2,33,151 15,07,321 
: (39) (34) (7) . C3 (D 
Gujarat 27,76,327 30,39, 800 13,20,405 25,86,300 76,033 — 
(11) ) (12) = C2 
Haryana zu.» 13,44,830 — 1,70,251 — 6,05,838 
Е (~) (7 (—) C2 (—) CD 
Jammu & Kashmir — 4,25,668 — 12,693 — 1,58,674 
3 C3 (3) с) С) (—) (—) 
-Kerala 18,95,226 22,67,393 9,675 1,47,005 37,485 87,416 
- (6) С 1) C3. (9 —) — 
Madhya Pradesh 26,51,882 37,74,364 48,864 2,53,939 11,97,957 27,35,733 
(24) (24) (— (1) (3) (10) 
Maharashtra 58,95,958 66,18,181 31,036 1,37,900 4,90,627 10,04,297 x 
(41) (37) C (29 (9 (29 
Mysore 33,81,276 37,55,339 5,01,212 10,94,458 1/71,929 7 1,72,391 
(25) (18) —) (5) (—) С 
Orissa 10,93,297 . 13,53,704 22,743 12,53,893 — 22,368 
(13) (6 —) ( 8) С) С 
Punjab 28,02,692 15,98,546 2,90,584 1,99,401 10,29,831 5,34,928 
(14) (9 —) C3 (3) (1) 
Rajasthan 19,51,507 27,22,493 9,40,106 ~ 18,442,705 4,82,138 6,99,905 
(14) *(10) (3) (8 (1) (3) 
Tamilnadu .  56,23,013 64,36,710 13,00,526 14,14,208 4,581 33,626 
(30) G) = ( б) < <) 
Uttar Pradesh 68,42,472 71,97,183 9,03,094 10,38,968 31,47,293 49,19,049 
(61) (47) „С 3) (1 (7) 7 ^ 2) 
West Bengal 45,53,677 51,05,170 99,293 98,590 1,02,184 1,78,508 
Q2) a4) —) E <) (9 
UNION TERRITORIES 
Delhi 4,53,174 4,34,937 — — 2,92,016 5,23,860 
СИ (5 (1) C3 <) oO - (6 
Himachal Pradesh 1,66,749 3,75,578 31,049 34,502 10,896 1,48,062 E. 
(4) ( 6) c с) C3 С) 
Manipur 81,860 1,03,010 — — — 2 
E (1) ~ Q e e e 
Tripura 1,36,586 2,55,583 ~ — — — 
~ (2) C3 C9 C3 <) 
Andaman & Nicobar — 19,310 — 1,717 — LM 
Islands C (1) С) C3 c с) 
Chandigarh — 11,323 — 10,258 — 23,939 
с—) C3. C3 —) Cc (1) 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli — 10,654 — 1,948 — 869 
Р (—) (0. С) ` Gor С) C3 
Goa, Daman & Diu — 15,205 Еч — — — 
C3 C3 €) C С) - C3 
Laccadive, Minicoy, — = um en € i 
Amindivi Islands C3 C3 cac NN с) . Go] С). 
Pondicherry м = 63,286 — — — — 
C3 (1) <) С) C С) 
| A^ 
Total votes and seats: 5,15,09,084 5,94,02,754 90,85,252 1,26,59,540 74,15,170 1,37,15,931 
(358) (279) (18). (44) (14) .G5 





N.B: Figures in brackets are seats won by the respective parties. 


SOURCE: Election Commission Report, 1962 and 1967. 
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Two notable features between the two elections a1 
(2) the Communist Party were split into CPI and CPM. 


HE 1962 AND 1967 LOK SABHA ELECTIONS 


pe————— Oa E E 











CPI PSP CPM 
Votes & seats. Votes & seats | Votes & seats - Votes & seats 
.1962(S P) 1967(SS P) 1962 1967 1962 1967 . 1967 
— 56,896 25,05,619 17,13,585 8,287 23,046 8,41,123 
C9 (—) (7) (1) i E — C3 
72,006 1,13,534 1,76,098 2,47,107 ` 4,78,099 3,82,472 — 
— C = (D (2 (2 C3 
6,08,284 24,33,231 6,34,516 13,54,419 12,62,106 10,06,777 41741 
(1) ; (7) (1) (5) (2). (D — 
2,581 ^ 11181 — — 3,714,813 94,397 = 
= i С ~ C (—) (D (-3 (+) 
— | 1,079973 — 51,758 — 10,905 25,479 
C С (—) C3 C9 С) C3 
C C3 (Cap) (— > С) с) С) 
— 5,16,509 19,60,683 - 5,01,352 5,46,621 15,072 15,40,027 
C3 (3 (9 (3 (3 (— (9) 
3,54,595 3,37,671 60,0496 _ 1,31,533 8,24,703 4,64,309 — 
( D. C29 (> C (3 (-3 Ce) 
— 5,10,131 4,51,152 7,01,072 5,97,666 3,47,330 = 
C3 . (2) C ( 2) (D : (D (9 
— ; 2,00,310 98,668 — 9,30,061 3,92,597 1,23,319 
C3 (1) С) (~) <) (2) (—) 
52,633 1,82,886 . 1,00,577 1,56,282 3,05,116 6,53,882 e 
(0 (D (—) (=) (D (4) (— 
1,52,369 17,399 3,20,588 1,83,341 — — 81,008 
CD (—) <) 9. : C3 7 (3 (9 
1,91,823 1,75,593 1,55,380 _ 1,18,844 — i 5,605 70,659 
= C3 C3 С C3 C2 — 
45,097 -— 12,72,313 2,99,841 2,09,101 12,162 10,57,542 
C3 C39 (23 C3 C3 (3 (4 
15,46,869 22,36,385 650,255 - 8,16,246 18,51,857 8,15,561 1,53,960 
(20 ( 8) (2) (5) (2 (2 : (1) 
3,554 191,243 28,59,731 a 11,75,711 .  4,41,656 2,18,146 .  20,12,522 
(~) (1) (9 (5) C3 (1) ( 5) 
— 2,265 19,135 ee 1,048 — m 
c3 = ‚_ Ө C ce c3 = 
= mE == 16,205 — 5,360 4,355 
3 { Сә (+ | CH . (3 (—) (—) 
69,586 18,411 21,503 91,131 10,909 — „== 
(10 (—) (—) (1) C3 C3 (~ 
— — M 1,63,623 — 6,302 — 1,83,175 
C39 Сә ( 2) c3 C3 C3 M — 
C3 C3 С | C3 C3 - (э (—) 
== — = — . — — 1,580 
C3 ` C3 с) с) C C С) 
o — . — — — 3,529 4,248 
С С) (ә c C9 (—) (—) 
— — 4 — Я 5,753 . — 5,337 — 
Сә) C039 (+) ка БИЕ Сә. с (юу C3 
(9 E Cc с C 7 C3 с) 
С (~+ С) Сә C . С 3 
30,99,397 71,71,627 1,14,50,037 75,64,180 30,99,397 44,56,487 61,40,738 
( 6) Q3 (29) (23) (12) (13) (19) 


that in 1964 the two Socialist Parties (Socialist Party and the Praja Socialist Party) were merged to form Samyukta Socialist Party and 
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(Continued from page 21) 


TAMILNADU 





^4 





1 2 3 4 
MADRAS NORTH ОМК 227/83 56.32 
4,11,868 Cong 1,66,49 41.15 
74.84 Ind 10,220 2.53 
MADRAS SOUTH РМК 241304 63.21 
3,86,728 Cong 1,35,596 35.52 
66.25 Ind 1623 0.43 
Ind 1,344 0.35 
Ind 1,100 0.29 
Ind 574 0.15 
Ind 233 0.06 
SRIPERUMBUDUR DMK 27158 60.61 
(SC) "Cong 1,69,763 39.76 
4,59,827 Ind 672] 1.50 
71.26 | 
` CHINGLEPUT DMK 2,55,845 61.32 
4,31,101 - Сопв 1,50,114 35.98 
80.06 Ind - 11,258 2.70 
TIRUTTANI Ind 22252229 55.61 
4,22,500 (elected DMK) 
78.44 Cong 1,449,680 36.96 
Ind 11,621 2.87 
Тай 9,923 2.45 
Ind 5047 1.25 
Ind 2,46 0.53 
Ind 1,344 0.33 
VELLORE(SO) DMK 203887 55.83 
3,79,272 Cong 134155 37.74 
75.23 RPI 27,143 7.43 
TIRUPATTUR РМК 188309 54.21 
3,58,100 Cong 1,59,078 45.79 
74.89 
WANDIWASH DMK 2,3,37 55.26 
4,03,205 Cong 1,32,878 34.39 
77.05 Ind 31,008 8.02 
Ind 8998 2.33 
TINDIVANAM DMK 201009 49,54 
4,19,246 Cong 1,68,939 41.64 
76.64 Ind ' 20029 4.94 
Ind 15,736 3.88 
CUDDALORE DMK 225,511 55.95 
416403 ` Cong 1,775,598 44.05 
76.40 
CHIDAMBARAM DMK 205193 52.22 
(SC) Cong 187,764 47.78 
4,03,331 
76.88 





1 2 3 4 
CALLAKURICHI DMK 1,293,043 52.81 
3,771,238 Cong 166520 45.55 
75.63 Ind 6000 1.64 
KRISHNAGIRI DMK 1,65,079 50.78 
3,36,999 Cong 146,85 45.15 
66,96 Ind 12247 4.07 
SALEM DMK 2,9380 57.07 
3,93,435 Cong 1.55871 40.55 
75.61 BIS 9.168 2.38 
METTUR DMK 1,84,004 53.14 
3,58,490 Cong 127,159 36.72 
65.80 CPI 14605 4.23 

Ind 10314 2.98 

Ind 8305 2.40. 

Ind 1857 0547 
TIRUCHENGODE DMK. 232,365 55.29 
4,30,625 Cong L84114 43.81 
75.03 Ind 3,797 0.90 
NILGIRIS Swa 167,12 48.06 
3,63,063 Cong 148010 42.41 
72.31 CPI 33275 9.53 
COIMBATORE CPM 2,100,856 57.93 
4,271,419 Cong 1,4,35 42.07 
76.18 
POLLACHI DMK. 2,7085 58.56 
4,21,464 Cong 1,5281 38.36 
76.18 Ind 12437 3.07 
DHARAPURAM DMK 2,59,768 62.39 

(SC) - Cong 148902 35.77 
428,401 Ind 7,662 1.84 
76.00 : | 
GOBICHETTI- DMK - 203,98 54.5 
PALAYAM Cong 1,54,853 41.42 
3,87,769 nd f 2.92 
75.44 RPI 4308 1.15 
PERIYAKULAM Swa 1,83,593 45.34 
4,17,928 Cong 155972 38.52 
77.29 Ind 65,329 16.13 
DINDIGUL DMK 2,60,065 . 62.40 
4,28,095 Cong 15619 37.60 
77.01 
MADURAI CPM 2,61,390 60.18 
4,46,802 Cong 1.55922 35.90 
78.05 BJS 17.062 3.93 


MAINSTREAM 


W 


|d 


KAPUR 
4,08,382 
73.62 


THIRUCHIRA- 
PALLI 

4,13,935 

77.07 


PERAMBALUR(SC) 


4,39,321 
81.69 


PUDUKKOTTAI 
4;27,195 
79.59 


KUMBAKONAM 
4,40,213 
82.44 


MAYURAM(SC) 
3,83,119 
82.08 


NAGAPATTANAM 


4,03,971 
84.69 


THANJAVUR 
4,40,409 
84.46 


—————— ы бсш „шшш 5ге эы a „з. ылы л. 


BIDAR(SC) 
2,90,022 
61.06 


GULBARGA 
2,42,601 
49.59 


RAICHUR 
2,35,984 
47.67 


KOPPAL 
3,27,016 
62.92 


FEBRUARY 27, 1971 


2,09,380 
1,85,662 


2,02,879 
2,00,334 


2,29,941 
1,96,113 


1,909,469 
1,90,087 
23,828 


2,13,866 
1,90,827 
14,952 
3,443 


2,09,660 
1,57,616 


1,64,167 
1,52,948 
75,812 


2,25,414 
2,02,840 


1,36,413 
76,093 
63,371 


1,36,188 
77,911 
10,728 

6,910 


1,17,272 
1,05,833 


1,66,690 
142,088 





4 1 2 3 
53.00 | SIVAGANGA DMK 2,25,106 
47.00 | 4,38,305 Cong 1,66,889 

79.03 CPI 26,588 
BJS 4,795 
50.32 | RAMANATHA- Ind 1,80,392 
49.68 PURAM Cong 1,48,367 
3,95,457 Ind 39,031 
75.05 Ind 10,170 
Ind 3,477 
1 SIVAKASI Swa 1,94,364 
: 423,918 Cong 1,62,692 
80.69 CPI 55.753 
48.25 TIRUNELVELI Swa 1,86,864 
45.98 4,01,066 Cong 1,44,873 
576 | 73.73 CPI 56,588 
TENKASI (SC) Synd 1,66,737 
50.19 | 415,332 Swa 1,60,991 
45.49 | 77.50 CPI 37,190 
3.51 Ind 24,537 
0.81 PSP 12,162 
57.09 | TIRUCHENDUR Swa 1,832,053 
4129) | 299,984 Cong 1,82,659 
| 72.88 Ind 11,662 
Ind 10,446 
Ind 2,519 
41.78 
34.93 | NAGARCOIL Synd 2,49,437 
19.29 4,01,600 Swa 1,21,236 
79.45 CPM 20,926 
Ind 3,850 
52.64 Ind 1,391 
47.36 Ind 533 
Ind 168 
MYSORE 
49.45 | BELLARY Cong 1,732,402 
27.58 | 3,37,391 Swa 1,49,022 
22.97 | 67.50 
CHITRADURGA Swa 1,64,548 
58.77 | 341214 Cong 1,32,616 
33.62 | 68.26 Ind 21,204 
4.63 Ind 7,166 
2.98 | TUMKUR PSP 115,312 
2,82,424 Cong 1,15,051 
52.56 | 63.24 Ind 19,941 
47.44 Ind 18,475 
MADHUGIRI Synd 1,23,530 
1,76,582 Ind 23,326 
53.98 | 34.67 PSP 16,100 
46.02 Ind 4231 
Ind 1,606 














53.78 
46.22 


50.45 
40.66 
6.50 
2.38 


42.90 
42.81 
7.42 
6.87 


73.18 
13.82 
9.54 
2.5] 
0.95 
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1 


KOLAR(SC) 
. 291,752 
63.21 


HOSKOTE 
3,06,019 
60.83 


BANGALORE 
2,82,182 
52.13 


KANAKAPURA ^ 
2,81,621 
63.38 


MANGALORE 
3,17,224 
70.71 
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Cong 
Ind 


CPM ` 


Ind 


Cong 
Ind 
Ind 
Ind 
Ind 


Cong 
Ind 
Ind 
Ind 


Synd 
Ind 


1,31,041 
67,152 
65,543 
12,564 


e 


1,60,374 
98,578 
16,994 

9,191 
8,542 


1,30,814 
80,194 
34,239 
28,047 


1,21,394 
73,198 
34,296 
21,834 
10,902 


U 4,156 . 


1,08,831 
79,854 


51,450. 


25,374 
13,853 
7,357 
3,301 
2,269 


1,08,855 
93,566 
39,048 
18,532 
11,519 


1,25,162 
96,640 
57,776 
15,076 
10,102 








1 2 з 4 
UDIPI Swa 1,222,836 41.76 
3,07,257 Cong 91,526 31.12 
67.53 PSP 68,153 23.17 

Ind 11,626 3.95 
HASSAN Swa 1,68,620 57.20 
3,07,979 Cong 1,26,168 42.80 
65.69 
CHIKMAGALUR PSP 1,06,812 43.23 
2,60,483 Cong 88,589 35.85 
63.96 Ind 44,170 17.88. 
Ind 7,518 3.04 
SHIMOGA SSP 1,61,262 54.39 
3,09,326 . — Cong 1,35,208 45.61 
66.37. 
CANARA PSP 143,287 51.17 
2,97,779 (elected Ind) 
64.24 Cong 1,15,490 41.24 
Ind 13,035 4.65 
Ind 8,220 2.94 
DHARWAR SOUTH Cong 1,47,272 50.28 
3,07,737 PSP . 82,641 28.21 
65.29 Ind . 62,994 21.51 
DHARWAR NORTH Cong’ 1,69,173 62.52 
2,832277 BJS 81,743 30.21 
65.30 (^ PSP 19,679 7.27. 
BELGAUM Synd 1,920046 61.37 
3,28,642 RPI 69,729 22.28^ 
68.84 Ind 30,500 9.75 
3 Swa 14,097 4.51. 
Ind 6,28 2.09 
CHIKODI(SO) - Cong 1,92,986 67.85 
294,111 RPI 91,444 32.15 
63.65 
: BAGALKOT Cong -1,83,984 61.41 
3,16,256 Ind 58,304 19.46 
. 66.98 BJS 57,315 19.13 
BIJAPUR Synd 1,07,997 60.82 
1,84,277 Swa 59,087 33.27 
40.84 Ind 10,492 . 5.91 
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I^ the tool chest of fiscal policy, the instrument 
of taxation is the most important. On the one 
hand, it helps the Government in raising revenue 
and, on the other, it assists in achieving various socio- 
economic objectives. 

Through the instrument of taxation the state can 
encourage the growth of certain industries, restrict 
the consumption of certain commodities, increase 
the rate of saving, regulate the price of commodities, 
ect. Just as taxes can produce favourable effects, 
they can also adversély affect an economy if they are 
not properly devised. Chief Justice Marshall of the 
US Supreme Court once said that "the power to tax 
involves the power to destory". Mrs Ursula K. 
Hicks has also stated that “tax bankruptcy was an 
important contributory factor to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Unjust and inefficient taxes set the French 
Revolution aflame. An important part of the explai- 
nation of Germany’s failure in the war of 1914-18 





Dr Bhargava belongs to the Department of Economics, 
Banaras Hindu University. 
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was her antiquated tax structure.” Thus, tax policy 
is a vital instrument in the hands of the Government 
and it plays a decisive role for good or evil. 

An underdeveloped economy like ours has a 
number of objectives to be achieved. On the one 
hand, the Government wants to raise the level of 
national income and per capita income, eradicate 
unemployment and under-employment, increase the 
rate of savings and investment, on the other, it wants 
to establish a socialist pattern of society and enusre 
price stability. It is not easy to achieve all these 
objectives simultaneously, and the task is still more 
difficult in a growing economy that has to face various 
problems in the process of economic development. 
A policy that encourages investment may run counter 
to the objective of ensuring price stability. Simi- 
larly, it is difficult to achieve social justice when tax 
policy is primarily oriented to accelerate the rate of 
savings and investment. 

It is well known, especially in a poor country. 
that more equal the distribution of wealth and in- 
come the smaller is the rate of saving. Accordingly, 
compromise has to be evolved among the various 
conflicting objectives and priorities have to be fixed. 
Once the priorities have been decided, tax policy must 
be tailored to achieve those objectives. 

In India, at present, we have given the highest 
priority to price stability. The Planning Commis- 
sion has very clearly emphasised that growth with 
stability is the main objective during the Fourth Plan. 
It is, thus, necessary that tax policy should strike a 
balance between aggregate demand and aggregate 
supply and bridge the inflationary gap either by cur- 
tailing demand or through increase in production. 

In federal countries there is the problem of 
coordination-in tax policies of the federal authority 
and constituent units. In our country the problem 
of overlapping in the tax jurisdiction of the Union and 
State Governments does not arise as the two layers 
of-Governments have been assigned separate sources 
of tax revenue and they are sovereign in their own 
spheres. The coordination in their tax policy is 
also achieved through various conferences of the 
Union and State Finance Ministers. It is also achi- 
eved through the Planning Commission and the 
Finance Commission. The Planning Commission 
gives plan grants and other assistance to the States. 
It also lays down the targets of additional taxation 
for both the Union and State Governments. This 
introduces coordination in their tax policies. The 
Finance Commission advises the President and Parlia- 
ment after examining the finances of the Union and 
State Governments. It is a healthy convention that 
most of the recommendations of the Finance Commis- 
sion are accepted by the Parliament. 

States have received substantial assistance from the 
Centre through the Planning Commission and the 
Finance Commission, and this flow of funds has been 
& powerful instrument of ensuring coordination in the 
tax policy of the Union and State Governments. We 
may emphasise here that this does not mean subor- 
dination on the part of the State Governments as the 
States have maintained their fiscal autonomy. For 
instance, in 1949, when the Government of India 
advised the States to go slow with their policy of 
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prohibition, many State Governments went ahead with 
their programmes. More recently, after the General 
Elections of 1967, many States have taken steps to 
abolish land revenue on small land holdings, without 
imposing some other tax on the agricultural sector, 
contrary to the advise of the Union Government. 
They have abolished some other taxes also and have 
changed their policy on prohibition. А more recent 
example is the opposition by the Government of 
Orissa to the fixation of ceiling on urban property 
through Central legislation. (Hindustan Times, Jan- 
uary 4, 1971) 

It is a knotty problem of federal finance that the 
division of tax powers based on efficiency considera- 
tions and scientific principles creates a gap in the 
revenue resources and requirements of the States, as 
the elastic and productive sources of tax revenue fall 
in the sphere of the Union Government. This is 
clearly borne out by the fact that the tax revenue of 
the Union Government increased from Rs 405 crores 
in 1950-51 to Rs 2,967 crores in 1970-71 (Budget), 
that is, by 633 per cent. During the same period, 
the revenue from State taxes increased from Rs 222 
crores to Rs 1,399 crores or by 530 per cent. 

The relatively smaller increase in revenue from 
State taxes is also due to the laxity in tax efforts of 
the State Governments. While the States have urged 
more resources, they have reaklessly sacrificed tax 
revenue for political and other reasons. A number 
of State Governments have taken steps to provide 
relief to the cultivators through reduction or abolition 
of land revenue without increasing or introducing 
other taxes on the rural sector. The State Govern- 
ments have abolished some other taxes also. For 
instance, with effect from April 1, 1967, the Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh abolished the Urban Immova- 
ble Property Tax and Punjab abolished the Profession 
Tax. Uttar Pradesh has decided to abolish Profes- 
sion Tax from April 1, 1971. The difficulty with the 
States taxation is that the neighbouring States are 
tempted to follow suit. 


Serious Lacuna 


A serious lacuna in the States’ taxation policy 
is that they have hesitated to tax an important sector 
of the economy. During the last few years the tax 
paying capacity of this sector has enormously in- 
creased owing to a rapid increase in income on account 
of rising prices of agricultural products and increas- 
ing productivity of land. The agriculturists have 
also benefited due to the Plan expenditure which is 
highly agriculture-oriented. The States have also 
taken steps to provide certain facilities to the agri- 


culturists in the form of cheaper credit, price support 


schemes and warehousing facilities, etc. 

The overall effect has been that the terms of trade 
have moved in favour of the agriculturists as against 
non-agriculturists. The relative position of the agri- 
culturists has also improved as the tax burden on them 
has been inadequate, The direct taxes (land revenue 
and agricultural income-tax) paid by the agriculturists 
formed 27.9 per cent of the revenue from State taxes 
in the First Plan. This percentage declined to 
26 in the Second, Plan, to 18.4 in the Third 
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Plan and further to 8.8 in 1970-71 (Budget). These 
data should warn us of the fact that the fiscal impor- 
tance of agricultural income-tax and especially that 
of the land revenue will decline progressively in the 
States' tax structure if suitable steps are not taken. 

However, the Union Government is helpless in 
taxing agricultural land or income because under the 
Constitution only the States are empowered to tax 
such land or income. This is a difficult problem of 
the Indian tax system and we think that the States 
must arrive at a broad general consensus regarding 
agricultural taxation through the National Develop- 
ment Council so that the agriculturists may be taxed 
adequately. І 


Incentive Taxation 


Incentive taxation is an essential feature of the 
Indian tax system. Various incentives have been 
incorporated in the Indian tax structure to 
encourage savings, investment, and exports, etc. 
Individuals and Hindu undivided families get subs- 
tantial relief, up to a certain specified limit, in the 
form of contributions to Government and recognised 
provident funds, Cumulative Time Deposits in Post 
Offices and life insurance premium. 

The budget for 1970-71 provided that interest from 
the Units and dividend from Indian companies up 
to Rs 3,000 will be exempt from income-tax from the 
assessment year 1971-72. Formerly, this limit was 
Rs 2,000. Recently the Union Government has 
raised the interest on small savings with effect from 
mid-January (Hindustan Times, January 15, 1971). 
As a result, the individuals will earn higher returns 
on various deposits and deposit accounts opened with 
the Post Offices. : 

However, we may emphasise here that in a situa- 
tion of rising prices it is difficult to enlarge savings 
through higher interest rates as the real value of 
savings depreciates. Moreover, the good effects 
of higher interes rates are nullified through rising 
prices as the money income earned by the people in 
the form of larger "interest" will buy less goods and 
services. 

The Indian tax structure incorporates some other 
tax incentives also to encourage savings and invest- 
ment. For instance, in December 1964, the Union 
Finance Minister announced a scheme of Tax-free 
Tax Credit Certificates, although the scheme was 
abolished with effect from April 1, 1970. The Union 
Government has instituted a scheme of Public Provi- 
dent Fund under the Provident Fund Act, 1968, 
with a view to mobilise personal savings and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for long-terg savings to all sec- 
tions of the society, especially the self-employed 
persons. The Budget proposals for 1963-64 inclu- 
ded a schéme (know as Compulsory Deposit Scheme) 
with the object of increasing the resources of the 
Government and enforcing additional savings on all 
sectors of the economy. This scheme was abondoned 
in 1964-65 when it was substituted by the Annuity 
Deposit Scheme. The Finance Act 1968 abolished the 
Annuity Deposit Scheme as it involved a lot of ad- 
ministrative work. These instances show how hastily 
changes are made in the tax structure. This is 
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beneficial neither for the Government nor for the 
tax payers. | 
Industrial undertakings are also given tax incen- 
tives in the form of tax-holiday and development 
rebate. Besides, the companies that produce or 
manufacture any of the articles specified 1n the First 
Schedule to the Industries (Development at Regula- 


.- tion) Act, 1951, benefit from the tax credit certificates 


Scheme. Industrial undertakings that employ dis- 
placed persons from Pakistan or repatriates from 
Ceylon, Burma and Mozambique, or any other for- 
eign country notified by thegGovernment of India, 
are given tax concessions. Industrial undertakings 
benefit from some other tax incentives also. 


Indirect Taxes І 

Predominance of indirect taxation is another 
feature of the Indian tax structure, There is, however, 
no dictum regarding the proportion of direct and 

indirect taxes. But in underdeveloped countries, 
such as India, indirect taxes occupy an impor- 
fant place for a number of reasons. First, the 
per capita income of the people is low; there- 
fore, they do not fall within the net of direct 
taxes. Secondly, cost considerations also prohibit 
the collection of revenue from them through 
direct taxes. Thirdly, there is less resistance for 
indirect taxes as they are generally camouflaged with 
the price of the taxed commodities. For these reasons 
we find that the importance of Union excise duties 
and sales tax in increasing rapidly. 

In the sphere of Union taxes, Union excise duties 
are the most important source of revenue. The share 
of Union excise duties in the total tax revenue of the 
Government of India increased from 16.7 per cent 
in 1950-51 to 56.6 per cent in 1970-71 (Budget). 
During the same period, the revenue from Union 
excise duties increased by 2,369 per cent, from cus- 
toms by 184 per cent, from income-tax by 218 per 
cent and from all taxes by 633 per cent. These data 

' clearly indicate the growing importance of Union 
excise duties in the tax structure of the Government 
of India and suggest that in future they will continue 
to be an important source of revenue. 

In the tax structure of the State Governments, 
sales tax is the most important source of revenue. 
The share of sales tax in the total revenue from State 
taxes increased from 25 per cent їп 1950-51 to 35.6 
per cent in 1970-71 (Budget). On the other hand, the 
share of land revenue declined from 22.5 per cent to 
7.9 during the same period. During this period, the 
revenue from sales tax increased by 788 per cent, 
from land revenue by 120 per cent, from agricultural 
income-tax by 225 per cent, from stamps and regis- 
tration by 339 per cent and from all taxes by 530 per 
cent. 

These data amply demonstrate the elastic nature 
and predominance of sales tax in the sphere of State 


taxation. These data also indicate the States’ re- 


luctance for further extension of the scheme of addi- 
tional duties of excise for sales tax. 

The Government has tried to build up an integ- 
rated tax structure in the country, but in that pro- 
cess our tax structure has become complicated. The 
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annual Finance Act which incorporates the various 
changes in the existing tax structure usually runs into 
eighty pages or so. 

It is unfortunate that tax rates are changed very 
frequently and every year the Finance Minister 
considers it almost necessary to make certain changes 
in the tax structure. New taxes are imposed and they 
are abolished/replaced at short intervals. For ins- 
tance, the Budget proposals for 1963-64 included 
the compulsory Deposit Scheme, but it was abon- 
doned in 1964-65 when it was substituted by the An- 
nuity Deposit Scheme which was also abolished in 
1968. 'The expenditure tax was imposed from 1957- 
58, abolished with effect from April 1, 1962, and was 
revived again from the assessment year 1964-65. 

The same fact is true regarding the State taxation. 
State Governments have also bastily imposed and 
abolished the taxes. For instance, the Government 
of Uttar Pradesh introduced the profession tax from 
April 1, 1966, but recently decided to abolish it. 

Sri S. Bhoothalingam in his Final Report on 
"Rationalisation And Simplification of The Tax 
Structure", rightly observed that “Моге often than 
not new taxes or other types of fiscal changes are intro- 
duced to subserve the needs of the moment and are 
grafted on to the existing body without enough 
regard for compatibility or consistency." We may 
emphasise here that instability in tax rates and fre- 
quent changes in the tax structure create uncentainty 
in the minds of the taxpayers, savers and investors. 
Tt causes undesirable fluctuations in levels of income 
and employment. 

It is a serious lacuna of the Indian tax policy that 
it has not integrated itself with price policy, in- 
comes policy and other policies of the Government. 
The result has been that the favourable effects of tax 
policy are nullified by the haphazard working of some 
other policies. While the tax policy has tried to 
achieve social justice, the rapidly rising prices have 
unfavourably altered the distribution of wealth and 
income. As a result the gap between the rich and 
the poor has not been bridged up. It has rather 
widened. Deficit financing has also played a havoc 
with the Indian economy. It hasimposed heavy tax 
burden on the rich and the poor and in that process 
the relative incomes have changed indiscriminately. 

It is, therefore, necessary that tax policy should be 
integrated with other policies, so that the objectives 
are really achieved. Besides, there is also the need 
for simplifying the tax structure. In fairness to the 
taxpayers, it is also necessary that tax rates should be 
kept stable, at least for a period of three to five years, 
and changes in the tax structure should’be made after 
a careful scrutiny. 
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CHILE 


We Have 
Chosen 


Our 
Own Path 


HE Chilean President's off- 

cial summer residence at 
Cerro-Castillo overlooks Valpara- 
iso and the nearby Vina del Mar. 
Last week the huge estate was 
occupied not only by the head of 
state but also by some forty 
guests—workers’ children whom 
the President had invited for their 


first holiday by the sea. 

It became immediately clear 
that supreme office has not chan- 
ged President Allende; he was as 
affable, voluble and direct as ever. 

“The important thing to re- 
member is that what we are doing 
in Chile is being done in the legal 
framework of bourgeois legisla- 
tion and under a democratic, 
bourgeois regime. We are commit- 
ted to this procedure and we 
must honour that commitment, ” 
was the Presidents opening 
comment. 

Asked if the.Government of 
Popular Unity appointed after 
the recent electons did in fact 
control the country, Dr Allende 
admitted that the monied classes 
still held power. “But little by 
little it is passing into our hands. 
Today, there is a‘government by 
the people and they will soon 


` assume control.” 


“We have chosen our own 
path,” he continued. “It is 
different from the one other 
nations have chosen. Itis a genu- 
inely Chilean path, adapted to 
the reality of Chile, and using 
Chilean methods. No where else 
in the world is a comparable 
experiment being attempted. Socia- 
lism cannot be imposed by decree 
or by waving a magic wand. We 


: are well aware that nowhere had 


there been minority groups which 
have held power that have wil- 
lingly surrendered it. So we must 
defend ourselves. 

"For example, look at the 
campaign our adversaries have 
launched to get people holding 
bank shares to refuse to sell them 
to us, even though we are buying 
at a higher rate than the current 
market value. In exchange, the 
state is offering long-term variable 
interest bonds. 

*From the economic point of 
view, our programme provides 
for three distinct sectors: the first 


This interview with the President of Chile, reproduced from 
Le Monde (weekly selection) of February 10, 1971, because 
of the keen interest in this country about the policies and 


programmes of his Left-wing Government, reveals the 


new 


techniques of administration being successfully adopted there to 
realise the hopes and aspirations of the people. Dr Salvador 
Allende, the first-ever Marxist to be elected President of any 
Latin American country, calls it a “genuinely Chilean path." 
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‚ cracy. In Chile, we have 


is the state-run, or social, sector; 
the second is private enterprise; 
and the third, those activities where 
both are involved. There is no 
question of socializing the entire 
economy. 

“Remember that a number of 
political parties are involved. 
There are few countries in the 
world where you can find a socia- 
list Government which is the 
expression of a multi-party demo- 
the 
Government parties and the 
Opposition parties." 

Did Dr Allende think a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat could be 
avoided? 

“I think so. That is what we 
are working for. The future 
would tell if we were right or 
wrong. Even if it is not easy, we 
think it is possible to avoid such 
a dictatorship. If we are to 
achieve our aims, we must have 
authentic participation by the: 
workers not only in politics but 
also in the social and economic 
fields. i 

“We believe this is the only 
way to move from democracy in 
name only to democracy in fact. 
We have already shown, by con- 
crete measures, how we envisage 
workers’ participation in the Gov- 
ernment. For example, we have 
just set up the National Farmers’ 
Council. From now on, pea- 
sants will play an active part in : 
the study and development of 
agricultural projects. 

“They will accordingly be able 
to indicate which land they feel 
should be expropriated and which 
landowners fail to carry out their 
tasks properly; that is to say, they 
will be able to assume an active 
and responsible attitude. In 
industry, we shall have workers 
represented in the management of 
state and mixed enterprises and 
perhaps even in those which are 
entirely under private ownership." 

What did the President think 
of the allegations that the present 
governmental measures were 
threatening private enterprise? 

“We certainly are threatening 
some of them, we have no alter- 
native. But not all We are 
concluding contracts at the mo- 
ment with certain branches of 


industry, for example, factories 
producing sanitary appliances. 
MAINSTREAM 


We need 100,000 washbasins. 
No.one has ever produced that 
many in Chile before. 

“Since we intend to build 
100,000 apartments, we shall be 
signing a production contract 
for the same number of washba- 
sins; each apartment must have at 
least one. A private factory is 
capable of producing this quantity. 
We merely have to reach an agree- 
ment on price and quality. Ifa 
factory which used to produce 
5,000 units annually now has to 
produce 100,000, it can sell them 
to us more cheaply without chan- 
ging the quality.” 

Did Dr Allende feel personally 
threatened? 

“That would be the easiest 
way out for them. On the sur- 
face, at least. But if something 
happened to me and I were to 
disappear, hundreds of my com- 
rades would carry on the fight.” 

Was there, in the President’s 
view, any possibility of a violent 
confrontation between Left and 
Right-wing groups in Chile going 
so far as bloodshed? 

“Certainly, We are perhaps 
going through the most difficult 
moments now. Look at what is 
happening in the countryside, 
where the landowners are trying 


hard to block agrarian reforms. 


Yet I believe that in three months 
we have already achieved what no 
other government had done in 
several years. And we are only 
beginning; the most important 
tasks still lie ahead. 

“First of all, we must consider 
the forty urgent measures outlined 
in the Popular Unity programme. 
Many of these can be applied 
rapidly without recourse to new 
legislation. I am. thinking in 


particular of salary adjustments. 


“But the basic, essential prob- 
lems remain the control of credit 
and the nationalization of the 
copper and nitrate industries. This 
will involve setting up a state 
economic sector and increasing 
our iron and steel industry poten- 
tial. Metallurgy and textiles will 
also require attention. We want 
to import more raw materials and 
export more processed goods.” 

Chilean foreign policy, Dr 
Allende said, was independent. 
But did Chile not feel closer, 
today, to socialist than capitalist 
nations? 
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“That is true, and it is normal. 
Chile is a country which wants 
to move towards socialism and 
must, therefore, feel a kinship with 
countries similarly inclined. But 
we do not intend to escape out of 
one field of gravity only to fall 
into another." 

What were Chile’s relations with 
the Organisation of American 
States (OAS)? 

“It is a platform which we will 
use for saying what we think. If 
we approve something, we shall 
say so, and if we disapprove, we 
shall say so too. But we shall 
neither leave it nor allow it to 
throw us out." 

Chilean relations with the 
Americans, “for our part, should 
be the best in the world", he said. 
"For their part, that depends on 
them. If they decide to oppose our 
right to nationalize copper, then 
they will have to bear the respon- 
sibility for its consequences. The 


‚ Americans must realize that today 


small nations, like ourselves, also 
have minds of their own. This 
is a development which can no 
longer be ignored. "Vietnam is 
one example..." 

Chile did not intend to take 
sides in the differences between 


the Soviet Union and China, 
Dr Allende went on. 

"Relations with China have 
not really begun yet. But we 
suppose they will be good. We 
have no more need to ask Mos- 
cow’s permission to maintain 
relations with Peking than we 
have to seek Peking's permission 
to maintain relations with 
Moscow. Problems between those 
two countries are their affair. 
They do not concern us. Our 
concern is to maintain good rela- 
tions with both." 

Dr Allende had a word, too, 
on relations between Chile and 
France. 

“The French could offer us 
valuable technicalaid. They help 
everyone else—why not us? I 
think it is in their own interest to 
do so, to add lustre to the image 
of French culture and technology. 
There was some talk in some 
circles that we intended to close 
the French /yeee in Santiago. But 
why should we close it? It is 
a marvellous school. їп the 
morning it would give courses 
for paying students, and in the 
afternoon lessons would be free, 
for the people....” Interview by 

Jean-Claude Buhrer 
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A PAGE FROM HISTORY 


` 


Deshbandhu 
and 

the | | 
Revolutionaries 


P.C. ROY 


— 


Демо all the biographers of Deshbandhu Chitta 

Ranjan Das, including his daughter, agree that 
his active political career began from 1917. But the 
then Government of Bengal did not think so. In 
February 1910, it recommended to the Government 
of India immediate deportation of Chitta Ranjan 
without trial for “putting an end to the revolutionary 
activity" in the province. 

The short biographical sketch of Chitta Ranjan, 
prepared by the Government officials to prove his 
dangerous character, reveals their prejudice against 
saved Aurobindo and 16 other accused from certain 
punishment in the Alipore Bomb Conspiracy Case 
(1908-9). They contended that it was Chitta Ran- 
jan's intimate knowledge of the accused and their 
deeds that enabled him to come successfully into an 
extremely complicated case at a moment’s notice after 
the case had begun. They had not the slightest 


doubt that in defending the accused, he was really - 


defending himself. 
They also pointed out, on the basis of the confes- 
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sions made by one of the accused in the Alipore Bomb 
Case, that Chitta Ranjan was one of the earliest 
members of the revolutionary party when P. Mitter 
and Jatin Banerjee formed the original societies in 
Calcutta. At the time of reception given to Maratha 
leaders Tilak, Khaparde and Moonje, Chitta Ran- 
jan was a member of its executive committee. It . 
was in his house at 149 Russa Road that the society— 
Bande Mataram Sampradaya—used to meet to. 
organise swadeshi melas and collect subscriptions 
for the cause. Underlining Chitta Ranjan’s intimacy 
with Aurobindo, the officials stated that he was 
constantly in the company of Aurobindo Ghose, and 
whenever there was a dispute between the extremist 
and moderate parties, Chitta Ranjan was always on 
the side of the extremist Aurobindo. Chitta Ranjan 
was far from being an adviser and counsellor to the 
revolutionary conspirators. He was a subscriber to 
the seditious paper Yugantar and one of its financial 
supporters, . 

The biodata also noticed that after the Alipore 


- Bomb Case, all the acquitted persons met in his house 


and were given money by him to go back to their 
homes. 

H.C. Woodman, a very enthusiastic official of the 
'Home Department, submitted tbe Bengal Govern- 
ment's proposals for his deportation to the Viceroy 
and his Executive Council. He strongly urged for 
the application of the Lettre de Cachet system so that 
all the suspects, numbering fifty-three in all, could 
be “silently removed to an unknown destination, . 
which should not, for some time at least, be divulged. 
There would be no difficulty іп, effecting this, especi- 
ally if the Andamans or Nicobars were chosen, and 
the prisoners’ correspondence would be transmitted 
as usual provided that no address or clues were give 
in their letters to their families". : 

Chitta Ranjan escaped this cruel punishment not ' 
because the then Viceroy Lord Minto was of a liberal 
disposition. Certainly it was not due to the opposi- 
tion of the Indian Member of the Council, Lord S.P. 
Sinha, who remarked without going into the evidence 
in detail that “Most of it seems absolutely insufficient 
to justify the course recommended". Such large- 
scale deportations without trial would have must 
certainly evoked’ the opposition from the Secretary 
of State Lord Morley who had only recently ordered 
the release of nine persons deported under Regulation 
III of 1818, including Aswani Kumar Datta. 

Chitta Ranjan was surely not a person who would 
“directly abet crime and outrage", but he came into 
very close contact with the revolutionaries, wedded 
to the cult of violence, as their defence lawyer in 
sedition and conspiracy cases. He was very much 
impressed by their burning patriotism, steadfast 
devotion to the cause of the Country's liberation and 
heroic defiance of death even on the gallows. He 
wated these dedicated patriots to work for his organi- 
sation when he began to participate in active politics. 
On the eve of tbe non-cooperation movement to be 
launched by him in Bengal, he sought to disarm 
the hostility of the revolutionaries and if possible to 
enlist their support in this non-violent campaigns. 

He arranged a meeting at his residence in Cal- 
cutta between Mahatma Gandhi and the revolu- 
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tionaries in September 1921. The upshot of the con- 
ference was, in the words of Subhas Chandra Bose 


(later Netaji) that “all those present promised to do’ 


nothing to hamper its work, while many of them 
agreed to join the Congress organisation as loyal 
and active members”. 

The abrupt withdrawal of the movement by 
Gandhiji following the disturbances at Chauri-Chaura 
came as a cruel shock not merely to the revolutionaries 
who greatly contributed to the magnificent success 
of the non-cooperation movement in Bengal but 
also to Chitta Ranjan himself and other trusted 
lieutenants of Gandhiji like Motilal Nehru and 
Lajpat Rai. 


Swarajist Revolt 


It was perfectly natural for Chitta Ranjan to look 
for support from the revolutionaries when he founded 
Swarajya Party with a programme of Council-entry. 
The victory of the Swarajist Party at the polls, the 
emergence of Chitta Ranjan as the leader of the 
largest single party in the Bengal Council, his assump- 
tion of the First Citizenship of Calcutta as its first 
popularly elected Mayor, the appointment of Subhas 
Chandra Bose as the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation, and the tremendous rejoicings 
of the people as the Swarajists marched ahead in 
their bold bid to wreck the dyarchical constitution 
to shambles, created a sense of consternation among 
the alien rulers both at Calcutta and Delhi. 
Acting on the distress signals and urgent call for 
stern measures from the Bengal Government, the then 
Home Member A.P. Muddiman reported to Vice- 
roy Lord Reading and his Council that the *Swara- 
jist Party in Bengal, under the leadership of C.R. 
Das, has definitely joined hands with the revolu- 
tionaries. Mr. С.К. Das is the leader of the party 
which has or had a majority in the Legislative Council, 
he is the dictator of the Corporation of Calcutta of 
which he is the Mayor in which capacity he has at his 
disposal large funds and patronage of an important 
character. If the powers and resources of his party 
are now at the disposal of the physical force party, 
we may expect development of a serious character. 
The idea that the Mayor of Calcutta is privy to a 
party which is endeavouring to assassinate the 
head of the Police of that city suggests Ruritanian 
opera but has far reaching implications for the peace 
of that great city depends on the cardinal coopera- 
tion of these two authorities.” 
At this time Chitta Ranjan has also incurred the 
displeasure of Mahatma Gandhi by lending his total 
support to the Gopi Nath Shah resolution at the 
` Bengal Political Conference at Serajganj and again 

at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
. at Ahmedabad. Gopi Nath Saha was sentenced to 
death for murdering E. Day, an Englishman, in the 
mistaken belief that his target was Charles Tegart, 
Calcutta’s Police Commissioner. The resolution 
paid homage to the patriotism of Gopi Nath while 
expressing adherence to the policy of non-violance. 
Although the resolution was adopted at Serajganj, 
it was defeated by a narrow majority of eight at 
Ahmedabad. In Young India of July 3, 1924, Gandhiji 
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expressed his sense of disappointment by stating that 
a "clear minority would have pleased me more than 
a narrow majority". 

Charles Tegart's morning tea on August 31, 1924, 
tasted bitter as he glanced through the Statesman and 
Forward. Both carried an exclusive interview of 
Deshbandhu. The representative of the Statesman 
on August 30 reported that in reply to his question 
Chitta Ranjan had admitted the existence of an 
anarchist movement in Bengal It was, as Chitta 
Ranjan put it, much more serious" than the authori- 
ties realised. In his opinion, Britain should come to 
terms on the lines suggested by the Swarajists, other- 
wise people would lose faith in constitutional agita- 
tions and resort to “violent, anarchical and revolu- 
tionary methods" in sheer despair. 

The report of the interview led the Police Commis- 
sioner to conclude that Chitta Ranjan knew more 
about the revolutionary or terrorist movement than 
the authorities could think of and that if the British 
rulers did not accept the Swarajist’s demand in toto, 
there would be a serious outbreak of violence. 

To cope with the situation, Tegart first of all 
sought the help of Wentworth Lowis of the English- 
man, who wrote the next day a leading article in his 
paper, criticising Deshbandhu's policy and action. 
То antagonize British public opinion, Wentworth 
also telegraphicall informed the London Times 
the details of Das's interview with the Statesman, 
emphasizing the critical situation obtaining in Bengal 
at that time. Tegart, however, was not fully satis- 
fied with the writings of Wentworth which he thought 
could have been “better and more forcibly expressed". 


Police Interrogation 


Charles Tegart ‘also deputed Bhupendra Nath 
Banérjee, Assistant Commissioner of Police, South 
Calcutta, to interrogate Deshbandhu on his behalf. 
Chitta Ranjan received Banerjee when he sent his 
card, but told Tegart’s agent that he had neither any 
information about any particular~person nor апу 
interest in getting such information. In reply to the 
question what exactly he meant by his statement 
that a “serious anarchist movement undoubtedly 
existed", Chitta Ranjan replied: “I have no doubt 
of this fact from the symptoms which I see all round." 
Criticising the negative attitude and repressive policy 
of the Government, he once more observed: “T 
maintain that this anarchist movement can only be 
suppressed by the grant of some kind of real self- 
government, all other measures are bound to fail." 

The Police Commissioner of Calcutta tried next 
to obtain further information through the Statesman. 
The paper had to send its representative Warbis who 
was told roughly by Tegart what he felt about Chitta 
Ranjan's interview as it had appeared in the news- 
papers. He on his own disclosed that a conspiracy 
to smuggle arms on a large scale existed and the police 
had reasons to believe that small arms were actually 
coming to the country at the moment. Warbis asked 
pointedly if Tegart was aware that a consignment of 
200 small arms had actually arrived in Bengal. This 
was indeed a news to Tegart who at once started to 
press and *heckle" Warbis to disclose the source of 
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his information. In spite of his extreme reluctance 
Warbis had to yield and disclose that “Mr, Das іп 
the course of the interview which, by the way was 
accorded to Mr Bowman, Sub-editor of the States- 
man, had told the latter strictly privately and confi- 
dentially, that such a consignment had actually been 
landed". 

Tegart assured Warbis, who considered his dis- 
closure under Police Chief's pressure a breach of 
confidence, that it would be treated “‘strictly confi- 
dentially" by him although he lost no time in repor- 
ting the entire affair to the Chief Secretary, Govern- 
. ment of Bengal. 11 indeed difficult to put credence 
to the statement attributed to Deshbandhu by Warbis 
or Bowman but this is what we gather from what 
the.Police Commissioner wrote to the Chief Secre- 
tary. Warbis was extremely anxious to publish in 
the. Statesman the information about smuggling of 
arms by conspirators as disclosed by Tegart but he 
could not do so. Tegart told categorically that 
whatever he had said was “confidential and not for 
publication”. 

Letters from Tegart only corroborated the evi- 
dences piling up with the authorities pointing out the 
“Swarajist’s connection with the terrorists". One of 
the secret agents had even gone to the length of re- 
porting that Subhas Bose and Satyen Mitra, MLC, 
the two chief lieutenants of Deshbandhu, contempla- 
ted at the beginning of 1924 a “spectcular outrage, 
namely.an attack on the Governor and his Council 





in the Council Chamber with the object of focussing 
the attention of the world on Indian unrest”. Bepin 
Ganguly opposed the scheme until after the аѕѕаѕѕіла- 
tion of Tegart had been effected, his object.being to 
disorganise the police. Purna Das, the leader of the 
Madaripur group, was reported to have lent his 
support to Ganguly. Early in March 1924, both 
Ganguly and Das were arrested under Regulation ш 
of 1818. The arrest of eminent Swarajists like Subhas 
Bose, S.C. Mitra and Anil Baran Roy took place on 
October 25, 1924, quite obviously to suppress what 
the rulers thought the rising tide of violence and ` 
anarchy. 

Chitta Ranjan was quick to realise that the blow 
was aimed at growing strength of his party in the 
Council and the overwhelming popularity in the vast 
country outside the walls of the Council. He put upa 
stiff fight against this policy of repression and did his 
best to the last moment of his life to defend the inter- 
ned comrades from the, repression of the Government. 

Speaking-on a resolution of protest in the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta against the unlawful arrest of 
its Chief Executive Officer, he disclaimed any sym- 
pathy or faith in armed revolution but boldly made 
his attitude to the revolutionaries plain. He said: 
“But so far as their enthusiasm for liberty is concerned, 
I am with them. So far as their love of freedom is 
concerned, I am with them. If my suffering or every 
drop of blood is necessary to achieve this freedom, 
І am ready." 





US AID STRATEGY AND THIRD WORLD 
(Continued from page 18) 


the international division of labour—the conversion 
of their external economic ties from an instrument 
of imperalist exploitation into an effective means of 
economic progress,’’23 

The emerging countries should jointly force the 
advanced capitalist countries to lower the prevailing 
interest rates to the level charged by the socialist coun- 
tries. For instance, the construction of the Bhilai 
Works alone spared for India 17 million dollars —the 
difference between the socialist and the Western aid. 

The developing countries must carry out socio- 
economic reforms. Without a resolute struggle 
against the grip of neo-colonialism, external aid 
cannot solve the problem of accelerated growth. 

Prof P.T. Baur of the London School of Econo- 
mics, has Stressed the urgency of mobilising domestic 
resources to the maximum extent possible. The 
emerging countries should effectively use the dis- 
interested assistance of other countries. 

The advanced countries should also offer untied 
assistance and the US particularly should give lead 
to other Western countries in this respect. The 
foreign aid message of President Nixon is not much 


**A.S. Kadachenko, Economic Co-operation of Developing 
Countries (Problems and Prospects); Moscow, 1968, 


"Indian Express, Editorial, February 9, 1970. 
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significant, for “it does not introduce any significant 
change in the US economic assistance policies".?5 
The Western countries should offer all of their aid 
through the United Nations and its various agencies. 
The emerging countries can reduce dependence 
on external aid greatly through proper planning with 
right priorities and realistic targets. The developing 
countries should jointly struggle for the implemen- 
tation of the Pearson Commission's recommendation 
that rich nations must contribute one per cent of 
their gross national product to aid. The major 
portion of this amount should be in the form of 
official aid which is a good way of transferring the 
resources from the rich countries to the poor countries. 
The basic cause of the backwardness of the 
Third World is not that they are poor, but it is the 
result of plundering the wealth of these countries 
by the advanced Western countries for more than two 
centuries. Now it is the obligation of the advance 
countries to finance the developmental plans in the 
Third World. The Western foreign aid should be 
considered as a process through which the income 


‚ originally plundered from the colonies must be retur- 


ned to the emerging countries, the rightful o owners of 
that wealth. 


6 The Hindustan Times, Editorial, September 17, 1970. 
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Drama 


Half- Wrong 


ANIL SAARI 


Е ideas do not matter and the 
formulation of local situations 
is enough, we might have as we 
are told: some significant plays 
in Mohan Rakesh’s “Adhe 
Adhure", in Badal Sircar's “Evam 
Indrajit” ,““Baki Itihas” and“‘Pag- 
. la Ghora", in Tendulkar’s “Kha- 
mosh! Court Chaaloo Hai" etc. 

But when the situations de- 

‚ form, will the ideas behind these 
plays, particulary as the play- 
wrights have superannuated them, 
not caricature our efforts to hold 
the bull by its horns? For him 
who holds the bull by its tail, 
is there peace in death? 

In most of these cases, some- 
thing could very well have been 
made—the bull could have stood 
in the arena and the matador on 
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his legs—if the playwrights knew 
how to lie when they told another 
man's truth. Vijay Tendulkar's 
award-winner is taken out of 
Fredrich Durrenmatt's novellette, 
Traps, that culminates in that no 
man can escape the law that he 
suppresses within. 

Tendulkar, as such, had no 
way out but to tell an insignificant 
lie, and the psychological investi- 
gation in his play leads to the 
senseless fright of a woman con- 
cealing her illegitimate child and 
infanticide at her hands. In bour- 
geois and urban Indian terms, 
credible perhaps, but hardly more 
than an acknowledgement to stu- 
pidity and fear. 

Having read his Durrenmatt 
in the ominous night, Tendulkar 
reproduces the Austrian's unra- 
velling, when to have structured 
the imposition of horror upon 
the unwed mother and her loss 
of alternatives to infanticide, 
would have been both a discovery 
and down to earth. 

We all know, generally, how 
others cadge our secrets out of 
us. It is too frightening to arti- 
culate our own necessities for 
concealment and for not viola- 
ting the norm. 

With Badal Sircar the problem 
is deliberately avoided. “Pagla 
Ghora", had it shrugged Sircar's 
emulation of Camus and Sartre, 
could have been a collection of 
four stories of men who, each, 
at one point in their lives, turned 
away from passion and its de- 
mands. Emulation, however, is 
the modern Indian. Sircar sees 
no other moment of revelation 
than that occuring face-to-face 
with death. 

The obsession is obvious in 
its derivation. We are plagued 
with the necessity of living truth- 
fully, that we may die in peace. 
And is death all that real to us? 
Can its abstractions match our 
physical convolutions? The very 
proximity of death terminates its 
role as a moral guide in our lives. 

Morall, we see nothing 
clearly, except that our proverty 
and that which is: at a remove 
strikes us at the back of our head. 
Sircar's ethics of death are no 
correlative to our poverty, though 
his plays do expose our removed 
perspective. 

Is a metaphysical surprise we 


neither recognise nor are able to 
locate the beginning of the tra- 
gedy? In the Vedic hymns there 
is scarce mention of death but 
for the enemy. Is that now 
sufficient a reason to emphasize 
it as a morality, as Sircar does? 

Perhaps the tragedy and the 
ethics are neither in the begin- 
ning nor in the end. The Indian 
bourgeoisie has often chosen ex- 
tremist philosophies as its ladders 
out of the abyss. The shocks 
have never been sustained—al- 
ways replaced. Perhaps the ans- 
wer is elsewhere, and we do not 
dare it. 

As a matter of fact, our intel- 
lectual efforts have been explana- 
tory, never creative. No wonder 
that when Mohan Rakesh threw 
the claustrophobia of the Indian 
middle-class onstage, the shock 
and the disillusion were instant. 
In “Ааһе Adhure", Rakesh set 
the obvious maladies in violent 
incompatibility. Gradually phy- 
sical movement comes to a stop 
and a violent abstractionizing 
substitutes it. 

The message and, therefore, 
the play, turn out to be educative. 
Imagination is no longer required, 
scholarship has taken over. The 
wife must know that the husband 
is normal in his incompleteness, 
and her dream must conform to 
this. The audience must accept 
their individual limitations, idea- 
lism is dead because nobody 
knows how it can be achieved 
or how it is destroyed. 

The elder daughter, who is 
part of the class, can now avert 
her mother’s tragedy, but we 
must presume we do not know 
whether she can cope with her 
own whenever that begins. Cir- 
cumstances may be hereditary, 
but not personal tragedies. 

The much-made-of point in 
* Adhe Adhure" is not how things 


` happen, but that they are the 


way they are. Is that the func- 
tion of the artist who, Pound 
said, was an antenna of the race? 
One must inquire whether the 
social-commentator is telling us 
any more than we are aware of 
our domestic claustrophobia and 
our inertia against disintegration? 

What is the design of writing, 
if it is neither prophetic nor 
prophylactic? To point things 
out, whatever the form of 
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expression, is journalism. 

None of the characters in 
"Adhe Adhure" deviate from a 
supeificial mirroring of real-life 
characters. They are visible in 
the two-dimensional communique 
of photographs. The times are 
urgent, and everything concerning 
them must be taken seriously. 
It does not matter if what is seen 
of the icebergs is taken for the 
whole of them! 

The Woman is a critica] figure. 
In twenty-two years she is re- 
petitively and monotonously an- 
guished by her emaciated husband. 
No sense of history is implied. 
In that she is akin to Martha and 
George in Edward Albee's Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 

It does not seem possible for 
a playwright to overlook the 
impact of doing the same thing 
over two decades on the language 
of the characters concerned. Yet, 
in these two plays, neither play- 
wright is able to suggest that 
nuances accumulate for the indi- 
vidual characters as they bicker 
at each other. Words ought to 





work at several levels simultane- 
ously, if what they ask us to see 
had ever happened—onstage or 
off it. The cause is more funda- 
mental. For neither is able to 
suggest a real quarrel. 

“In Albee’s play, we have fanta- 
sies about a son to Martha and 
George, fantasies that, too, have 
no historical depth, inasmuch as 
same fantasy repeated over the 
years would cease to be simplis- 
tic in expression. In Rakesh’s 
play, for ‘all that the script 
wills, we might be seeing the 
family-quarrel on its second occa- 
sion. So, too, the ex-lover who 
returns, and the woman’s bosses. 
One cannot accept any two of 
the male characters without taci- 
tly accepting any number of them. 

We can add to the list of 
characfers in the play without 
affecting the singular statement 
that the play makes. We could, 
then, extricate any of the other 
characters, but those who begin 
and end the playwright’s state- 
ment. The two daughters and the 
son, granting the audience the 


ability to look after variations, are 
superflous. For we are simply 
told that they also are affected 
by the claustrophobia induced by 
their mother; and just as they 
would never know how they have 
been affected, they would more 
correctly be in their own plays 
rather than in their mother’s. 

One is forced to ask whether 
a writer has the right to pick up 
social facts if he cannot provide 
insight into them? The rest is 
documentary and journalism. 

How much this is so is clear 
in the extreme repetition of collo- 
quiallisms. Dialogues repeat 
themselves through various mo- 
ments. Neither through incanta- 
nation nor through irony can the 
surface be broken. The inanity 
of the daily use of language is 
drilled twice over. And, all the 
while, there was a great myth to 
design under the surface. The 
myth of Draupadi and her need 
by and her need for the five men. 
It is not the deformations of indi- 
viduals that tie them up together, 
rather their strengths, 
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Mainstream Appeals to its Readers 


Dear Reader, 


For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, but it has never faltered on 
the way. From humble beginnings i in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs; As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 

This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over 
in the last few years—paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 
staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to have. 

All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 


incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, 
fhe patient and generous. 

So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its.way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to 


y MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 


Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 
Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, Е-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 
. donation will be acknowledged in the pages of Mainstream. 


Every 


With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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Art 


Steel 


DARSHAK 


TI this world of change, hither- 
до incompatibles find them- 
selves juxtaposed and even fused, 
to communicate the same im- 
pressions and reactions. 

“Art in Steel", an exhibition 
of paintings of various processes 
of steelmaking by thirteen of 
India’s leading contemporary art- 

‘ists, is its graphic example, presen- 
ted by the Hindustan Steel, our 
largest public sector undertaking. 

Even if the Hindustan Steel 
is not an innovator, for, the theme 

' “art in industry” is quite common 
in this country now, it must be 
recognised as a bold and pur- 
poseful continuer, adding a new 
dimension to the concept. ` 

In their totality, these paintings 

almost overwhelm one with their 
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powerful depiction of the complex 
processes of steelmaking and the 
colossal human efforts involved 
to master and operate the 
gigantic machines. 

Biren De's canvas on steel 
meeting which in the artist's words, 
records "the organic journey ofa 
few seemingly inert objects coming 
together and dissolving into 
white-hot, molten energy, to 
emerge as new entities, carrying 
seeds of resolution, promise and 
optimism"—is an experience; the 
painted incandescence almost sears 
your skin. 

In fact, each of the canvases 
exhibited has a definitive and 
individual message of its own, 
and the artists themselves describe 
what inspired them to take up 
these subjects. 

The canvas on the Rourkela 
steel plant's furnace by Bikash 
Bhattacharya portrays “the mag- 
nitude of the steel, might of machi- 
nes, splash of hues. The fire 
and brightness of furnaces framed 
by shadows. Men, the masters, 
moving through a corridor of 
colours". | 

Krishna Khanna’s canvas on 
the Bhilai’s furnaces, powerfully 
shows what man, the giant, creates 
in a steel plant. Khanna descri- 
bes his feelings as "'...furnaces 
in which are dissolved mountains 
of iron by the sweat of man. 
Simple men turned alchemists; 
with nimble fingers they guide the 
destiny of molten streams; with 
the delicate precision of a per- 
fumer they pour the stream gently 
into appointed moulds. Greater 
is their strength than the steel 
they  make—to them I рау 
homage". 

The exhibition includes the 
paintings of veterans like N.S. 
Bendre, K.H. Ara and Shiavax 
Chavda, portraying the Rourkela 
fertiliser plant, the Durgapur alloy 
steel plant, and the Durgapur 
steel plant, respectively. Shya- 
mal Dutta Ray's canvas is on the 
Dugda coal washery, while that 
of Ganesh Haloi is on Barsua iron 
ore mine. 

Shamsad Husain, son of the 
the famous M.F. Husain, did 
his canvas on the Nandini mines, 
while Nirode Mazumdar's was on 
the Rourkela steel plant. 
hav Satwalekar showed his fasci- 
nation for the coke ovens at 
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Rourkela. Laxman Pai's canvas 
is on the "energy of fire" he felt 
at the Durgapur steel plant. 

Every one of the artists had 

spent a considerable number of 
days in the plants they took up 
as their subjects and witnessed 
and felt the interaction of men 
and machines—converging their 
energies and potentials for the 
benefit of man. 
_ What is of greater importance 
is that the Hindustan Steel has 
succeeded in involving these lea- 
ding artists in its work and con- 
veying its social significance 
Describing it as a "rare con- 
fluence of агі and- science", 1s 
fully justified. 

But it need not remain "rare". 
The pioneering efforts of the HSL 
calls for emulation at various 
levels and in different branches of 
industry. And let this not be the 
Hindustan Steel's "maiden offer" 
either. 

The sponsors of the exhib:- 
tion should take heart from the 
appreciation it has received in the 
metropolitan centres where it had 
been arranged so far. Thev 
should take the exhibition all 
over the country. 

Our people need to be shown 
and convinced that our artists 
do not always float in a weird 
vacuum but have their fect stron- 
gly planted on mother earth and 
can react to things in. unison with 
people engaged in creative work. 
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| COMMUNICATION 





Unfounded 
Criticism 


S is about the review of my 
book Sociology of Reviva- 
lism which appeared in Main- 
stream (February 6, 1971) It 
is unconventional for an author 
to point out the flaws in a review 
of his book. But I am compelled 
to do so by the reviewer’s indul- 
gence in astrological predictions 
and mindreading of the author. 

Not that I am offended by 
calling me Professor or Doctor, 
but I cite this to show the style 
of his perception; he sees things 
which are not printed in the book 
and that also factually incorrect. 

The truth is, I am not a 
Professor nor a Doctor, nor “one 
who is unaware of Talcott Par- 
sons’ politics’. The book does 
not refer to Parsons’ politics at 
all, there is not even the sligh- 
test hint anywhere to suggest 
whether the author knows about 
it or does not. 

Moreover, the reviewer and 
the author are not known to each 
other. Then from where did 
he get this intuition that ‘Prof 
Gangadharan is unaware of Tal- 
cott Parsons’ politics’? It may 
be uncomfortable for the reviewer 
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to know that in his monopoly 
of knowledge of Parsons, the 
author is also a minor share- 
holder, .and like the reviewer 


he too disagrees with parsons’ - 


sociology and politics! 

Parsons’s formula was em- 
ployed for a limited purpose 
of testing the claim of Indiani- 
zation as a means for integra- 
tion, and that also to disprove 
the claim even from that point. 
It was thought proper to rebut 
the arguments on their own 
grounds and tell them that 
Indianization is not integration 
but disintegration. It is only in this 
context of revivalism integration 
is discussed in the book. 

But the reviewer has obviously 
misunderstood it. Hence his 
comment that “it would have 
been more powerful had Prof 
Gangadharan not been so deeply 
tied to the integrationist school 
in Sociology". 

The alternative suggested by 
the book is modernization. One 
sentence in the last para of the 
book says thus: “Such a process 
will involve a radical movement 
calculated to clean up the supers- 
titious irrelevances from all 
group of minorities and majori- 
ties, aimed at the building of a 
new social structure." Well, 
even the Marxist integration of 
resolving the class conflict by 
revolution and establishing a 
classless society could fit into it. 
Apparently there are many ways 
of integrating; why should one be 
scared about the word! ` 

It appears when Parsons’ 
bull entered the reviewer's china 
shop, he got upset, and there- 
after his perspective went out of 
focus. Hence his objection to 
this sentence: “Commonly shared 
symbols like totem, flag, heroes, 
historical memories, wars and 
legends are unifying forces when 
any group feels strongly for them". 
The context is a discussion that 
the resurrection of ancient and 
sectarian symbols is out of tune 
with the contemporary India. 

Now, symbols and myths are 
basic to social unity; they may 
.differ in terms of time, space 
or social system; but they are 
there in every group: Ignorant 
of this fact, the reviewer pro- 
nounces his ultimate judgement 
about the author that “һе does 


not stand out as a social scientist” 
and calls him “ап archaic Socio- 
logist". Both these epithets in 
one sentence, and that too for 
having said that symbols are 
unifying factors when commonly 
shared! 

I do not want to call him 
names. Ignorance or incapa- 
city is no crime; but at least he 
could have found any number 
of people in Delhi who would 
gladly explain to him the meaning 
of that sentence. Instead, he 
preferred shadow boxing. 

Most of his other comments 
are of the same order. Had he. 
read the book he must have found 
that the study was in the light 
of Sociology of knowledge, that 
too Marxian (see Chapter 2). 

Throughout the book the at- 
tempt is to relate revivalist ideo- 
logy to the social structure, in 
the dialectical context of pro- 
change and anti-change segments; 
and consistent with the notion 
that “their existence determines 
their consciousness”: If other 
techniques were employed they 
were subsidiary апд within 
this frame work. However, this 
is what the reviewer confuses 
for American Sociology! 

Arguments on the basis of 
myth was not primary, they are 
there to expose the contradic- 
tions in the revivalists’ plea. But 
this becomes the main flaw of the 
book according to the reviewer. 

Another seeming confusion 
is that he appears to equate re- 
vivalism with capitalism and 
hence also his opposition to 
calling Nehru as anti-revivalist. 
Under certain conditions reviva- 
lism can get mixed up with capi- 
talism, as I have pointed out in 
the book. But this does not 
mean that capitalism is the same 
as revivalism. All those who 
strengthened capitalism, be they 
Nehrus or Left bourgeoisie, would 
not -automatically become re- 
vivalists on that account. 

And the charge that not much 
has been said about the 'contri- 
bution of Congress to revivalism 
would stand only with those who 
have not read the book. How- 
ever, I would have welcomed cri- 
ticism if they were well-founded 
and based on the book. 


K.K. Gangadharan 
MAINSTREAM 
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Congress Faces Stiff Contests (Continued from page 12) 


Sri Bora will also benefit from 
the anti-Congress sentiments crea- 
ted by the capital-shifting issue. 
The Assam . Government has 
decided to bring down the capi- 
tal from Shillong to somewhere 
in the plains as Meghalaya is 
going to be a full-fledged State. 
The Centre has also agreed to 
bear a part of the cost of the new 
capital. 

The Nowgong people want the 
capital to be sited in their dis- 
trict. On the other hand, some 
influential Ministers who own 
vast tracts of land, are reportedly 
trying to get the capital located 
somewhere between Gauhati and 
Nowgong town. This has led 
to great agitation among the 
people, particularly the youth, of 
Nowgong who feel that their right- 
ful claim is being ignored for 
benefiting individual Ministers 
from the public exchequer. 

Quite recently, bundles of 
Gauhati newspapers were burnt 
at Nowgong for their alleged 
non-publication of reports regar- 
ding the | Nowgong, people's 
demand for establishing the new 
capital in their district as also for 
the “localism” of these papers. 

But the CPM, with its perverse 
logic of "fighting both the reac- 
tionary combines", is out to queer 
the pitch for the CPI.’ As the 
CPM lacks the minimum strength 
to put up a candidate here, it has 
encouraged Prof Baneshwar Sai- 
kia, Secretary of the Sudhin 
Kumar faction of the RCPI, to 
contest. The RCPI holds an 
Assembly seat (Dhing) under this 
parliamentary  constituency and 
has some pockets of influence. 

The Syndicate and the SSP have 
- also fielded their candidates. 
There are also two Independents. 

At Mangaldai, Sri Dharani- 
dhar Das of the Congress Forum 
for Socialist Action is pitted against 
his old adversary, Sri Hem Barua 
of PSP, to whom he lost in the last 
election. Sri Das polled seventy 
thousand votes against Sri Barua’s 
one lakh seven thousand. 

In the period since, Sri Barua’s 
hold and influence has declined, 
as has his party’s. Very search- 
ing questions about his stand 
on some major issues in Parlia- 
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“Once an RCPI leader, he 


ment are being put to Sri Barua at 
his election meetings. Sri Shaha- 
dat Ali Jotedar's quitting the PSP 
and supporting the Congress is 
going to have a telling effect on 
the PSP prospects in this neigh- 
bouring constituency. 

All this augurs well for Sri Das 
but the Congress calculations are 
somewhat upset by Dr Bhupen 
Hazarika. Dr  Hazarika is a 
powerful candidate. Hehas stood 
on the PDP ticket—he isan MLA 
of that party—but that is imma- 
terial as far as votes are concer- 
ned. As a popular singer and 
composer of  innumerable folk 
songs he is known all over Assam. 
has 
travelled far to the Right of the 
spectrum § but—metaphorically 
speaking—people care more for 
the singer than the song he-may 
be currently singing. 

Dr Hazarika will take some 


. anti-Congress votes from the 


PSP and cut a good slice of the 
scheduled caste votes which would 
otherwise have gone to the Con- 
gress. Ina way, he is an impon- 
derable factor. Besides, there 
are the Syndicate and SSP candi- 
dates and two Independents. 


Foregone Conclusion 


Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed's 
victory in Barpeta is a foregone 
conclusion. His Jana Sangh rival, 
Sir Khanindra Chandra Barua, 
an ex-IAS and landowner, will 
lose more heavily than did his 
predecessor, ~ Sri  Prasannalal 
Choudhury, in 1967. Initially, 
Sri Barua was the Sangh candi- 
date for Gauhati and Sri Chou- 
dhury for Barpets. Аз part of 
an understanding reached by the 
“Grand Alliance" partners іп 
Delbi, the Sangh yielded the 
Gauhati seat to the Syndicate and 
Sri Barua was shifted to Barpeta 
where Sri Choudhury withdrew 
in his favour. The CPI has openly 
announced its support for . Sri 
Ahmed against the Jana Sangh. 
Nobody takes the PDP candidate 
here seriously. А 

An equally “sure seat" for 
Congress is Tezpur where a bye- 
election was already due, owing 


До the Pradesh Congress President 


Sri Bijoy Bhagwati’s resignation 
after his election to the State 
Assembly. Sri Kamala Prasad 
Agarwalla the Congress candidate, 
comes from the family of the 
famous "Rupkumar' Jyoti 
Prasad Agarwalla, who made a 
rich contribution to  Assam's 
literature and culture. The PSP 
ticket has gone to Sri Purna 
Narayan Sinha, a journalist, who 
finds pleasure in contesting in 
every election and losing his 
deposit. 

Congress prospects are also 
good at Kokrajhar and Dhubri. 
At Kokrajhar (Scheduled Tribes 
—Reserved), Sri Dharamindhar 
Basumatary is expected to retain 
his seat, though his rival, Sri 
Samar Brahma Choudhury of 
the Plains Tribals Council, will 
putupafight. The CPI issuppor- 
ting the PTC which demands more 
autonomy for the tribal areas of 
Goalpara. 

At Dhubri, PSP's sitting mem- 
ber, Sri Jahanuddin Ahmed, is 
fighting a losing battle against 
Congress’s Sri Moinul Huq Chou- 
dhury, with his aggressive per- 
sonality, oratory and high-vol- 
tage propaganda. Sri Shahadat 
Ali Jotedar’s defection from the 
PSP and support to the Congress 
will have its impact here also. 

Four other parties are also 
contesting this seat, namely, 
Syndicate, RSP, SUC and Hill 
People’s Democratic Party—a 
breakaway faction of the 
APHLC of Meghalaya. (The Garo 
Hills part of Meghalaya comes 
under the Dhubri constituency.) 
Besides, there is an Independent. 
Together, their impact on the 
electorate will be negligible. 

Silchar, in the Bengali-spea- 
king Cachar district, has the lar- 
gest number of candidates—eight. 
But the contest will be mainly 
between Smt Jyotsna Chanda of 
Congress (sitting) and Sri Ghulam 
Osmani, a barrister and peasant 
leader, who is standing as an In- 
dependent supported by some Left 
parties. 

Syndicate’s Sri Nanda Kishore 
Sinha will also be a force to be 
counted in this constituency. 
Among the four Independents, 
Mizo leader Sri John Manliana 
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deserves mention. He is an 
Independent member of the 
Assam Assembly. (The Mizo Hills 
` district falls under the Silchar 
constituency.) 

At Karimganj, (Scheduled 
Castes-Reserved), thé sitting Con- 
gress member Sri Nihar Ranjan 
Laskar is expected to retain his 
seat, as the Left votes will be 
fragmented. The CPM and the 
SUC have their own candidates 
` while the CPI is supporting an 
Independent, Sri Gopesh Nama- 
sudra. The Syndicate has also 
fielded a candidate. 

In the Autonomous District 
(Meghalaya) constituency, the 
APHLC nominee and Deputy 
Speaker of the dissolved Lok 
Sabha, Sri George Gilbert Swell, 
will have an easy going. The 
Congress has not put up any 
candidate against him. The Hill 
State People’s Democratic Party 
has set up Sri Hopingstone Lyng- 
doh because as a break way group, 
it cannot but fight the APHLC in 
this -prestige seat. 

The other candidate, Sri 
Bapuram Singnar, is contesting 
on behalf of the People’s Party 
of Mikir Hills which, again, is 
the name of the now dissolved 
Mikir Hills unit of the APHLC 
which left the parent body to 
demand Statehood for the Mikir 
Hills District. 


Gauhati, February 18 











THE WIND OF CHANGE 


(Continued from page 10) ~ 


relegated in the background by 
top level manoeuvres, asserted 
themselves, rallying behind the 
lead given by Smt Gandhi. The 
nationalisation of banks and later 
the step to abolish the privy 
purses, enabled them to find 
their feet among the already 
enthused mass of people. 

The growing radicalisation of 
the masses helped the younger 
and forward-looking Congressmen 
to overcome the self-destructive 
move to coalesce with the Akali 
Dal in the mid-term poll. Some 
of the State Congress leaders aided 
by a couple of powerful individuals 
at the Centre were in favour of 
enthusiastically responding to the 
Akali approaches for a poll agree- 
ment, but were frustrated by the 
new trend in the party. 

‘It was this trend within the 
Congress which had earlier wel- 
comed the land struggle launched 
by the CPI, that defeated the pro- 
Akali efforts to scuttle the moves 
to bring about the Congress-CPI 
agreement over the distribution of 
seats. It recognised the impera- 
tives of the Congress and the CPI 
going together in Punjab to help 
the emergence of a broad front of 
democratic and Left forces. 

It is only such a front that 
can provide a real alternative 
to the present Akali maladminis- 
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tration and fight the corruption 
and communal jingoism that keeps 
the Hindu and Sikh masses away 
from their basic struggle against 
feudal and various other 
oppressions, ` А 

Yet, it is also a fact that the 
political significance of a broad 
Left and democratic front, and 
its potential in the present critical 
juncture, have not been, properly 
explained to the Congress rank 
and file. - / 

The Congress campaigners at 

the grass-root level in а number 
Of constituencies either have no 
idea of a broad Left and democ- 
ratic front, or carry the impres- 
sion artfully conveyed to them 
by some of the Congress leaders 
that the agreement with the CPI is 
“just a matter of convenience". 
In fact, an active Congress cam- 
paigner in Gurdaspur consti- 
tuency recently told this to a 
group of correspondents. 
. The pro-Akali section inside 
the Congress apparently still har- 
bours the hope that in case of a 
mid-term poll to thé State Assem- 
bly, it would be able to bring 
about an Akali-Congress alliance. 
It feels that with the successes in 
the mid-term poll, Congress would 
be able to talk from a position 
of strength. 

This section is most reluctant 
to pursue the present Congress- 
CPI arrangement beyond the Lok 
Sabha poll. For them, Smt Gan- 
dhi's popular image is a suitable 
ladder to climb on the Akali 
bandwagon. 

There is hardly any doubt 
that the akali Dal would wel- 
come: such а move with open 


arms. Divested of CPI support, 
the Dal feels the Congress 
would be amenable to Akali 
pressures, 


However, in most of the Con- 
gréss election offices there is full- 
some praise for апа grateful 
acknowledgement of the thorough 
campaigning undertaken by the 
CPI cadres. It is this which in 
turn has brought forth a consi- 
derable active support of the 
Congress cadres and leaders in 
the two constituencies where the 
CPI is contesting—Sangrur and 
Bhatinda. z | 
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DACOITS TO PRESS BARON (Continued from page 13) 


now when his position has become 
shaky at Balarampur, he has 


taken shelter behind the Raj- 


mata's sari. 

Sri Vajpayee has a formidable 
Challenge ahead of him at Gwa- 
lior. With the Congress candi- 
date Sri Gautam Sharma enjoying 
the support of the CPI and thou- 
sands of industrial workers, the 
Jana Sangh President may have 
a tough time, at least in Gwalior 
town. 

After its crushing defeat in 
the Gwalior region in the last 
General Election, the Congress 
had hardly done anything to 
improve its position. On the 
contrary, intra-party rivalry pla- 
gued the party in the region. 
Even Sri Gautam Sharma is not 
above party strife. He has hardly 
applied himself to work for the 
people and win their affection, 
in the interregnum between the 
two elections. 


Itis not known what prompted 
the Rajmata herself to jump into 
the election fray at the eleventh 
hour. Earlier, she had expressed 
her resolve not to seek election 
but to actively canvass for the 
Jana Sangh. She is now pitted 
against Sri Narsingh Rao Dixit, 
leader of the Madhya Bharat 
region, fighting him in Bhind 
constituency. 

The politics of Bhind and the 
adjoining area is said to be ‘dacoit- 
oriented, for these decoits have 
played a key role in many an 
election. Recently, the Jana 
Sangh General Secretary, Sri 


Kusha Bhau Thakre made the 
allegation that the dacoits of the 
area were putting pressure on the 
people to vote for the Congress, 
and that the Jana Sangh workers 
were being harassed by them. 
The charges were denied by the 
Pardesh Congress General Secre- 
tary Sri S.S. Sesodia. 

So far as the politics of the area 
is concerned, dacoits are always 
hand in glove with the politicians. 
So long as the Jana Sangh made 
use them, there were no complai- 
nts. The moment dacoits withdrew 
their support from the party, the 
Jana Sangh leaders have raised 
the cry of daciot terror and atro- 
cities, 

The dacoit-oriented politics 
also runs along caste lines. While 
the Brahmin dacoits are likely 
to support Sri Dixit, who himself 
is a Brahim, it is to be seen whom 


‘the Thakur dacoits support. 


Another prestigious contest is 
for the Rewa seat. The volte 
face of the Jana Sangh there has 
brought an end to the four-party 
alliance. The Rewa seat was con- 
ceded to the SSP candidate who 
was to have been supported by 
the Jana Sangh and the Rajmata. 
But with the decision of the Rewa 
Maharaja to jump into the fray, 
the Jana Sangh leaders had gone 
back on their word and scrapped 
the alliance agreement. The Jana 
Sangh workers who were drafted 
to campaign for the alliance 
candidate, SSP’s Sri Jagdish Joshi, 
are now canvassing for the Rewa 
ruler, 


Rewa Maharaja’s entry into 
the election battle is significant. 
Temperamentally shy, the Maha- 
raja, who so long shunned poli- 
tics, canvassed for the Congress 
in the 1967 General Election. 
The result was impressive. The 
Congress captured all the four 
seats from the region. It is to be 
seen what effect the Maharaja 
wields when he openly accepted 
the support of the Jana Sangh. 
Besides Sri Joshi, he faces promi- 
nent leaders of the area, Sri S.N. 
Shukla of the Congress, and Sri 
Y.P. Shastri of the PSP. 

In Bhopal, Congress General 
Secretary Dr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma has apparently an edge 
over the former ruler of Narsingh- 
arh, Sri Bhanu Prakash Singh, 
who once called himself a pro- 
gressive but when deprived of his 
Union Ministership, ran to the 
Jana Sangh fold. Knowing well 
that the Bhopal seat would be 
tough for them, the Jana Sangh 
leaders shifted their candidate 
Sri Jagan Nath Rao Joshi to 
Shajapur and drafted Narisinhg- 
arh to face Dr Sharma. 

What is agonising for Dr 
Sharma by the reported lukewarm 
attitude towards his candidature 
on the part of the Chief Minister, 
Sri S.C. Shukla. Being a local 
Dr Sharma has his detractors 
also in his own party. One of 
them is Sri K.N. Pradhan, a 
Minister in the Shukla Cabinet 
who has even worked against Dr 
Sharma. Later, on a complaint 
presumably made by Dr Sharma, 
he was shifted from Bhopal and 
made the Congress election cam- 


.paign incharge at Vidisha. 
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MEOS AND MID-TERM POLL 


Gotras of the Meos аге the 
same as those of the Jats 
and Rajputs of the neighbouring 
areas. That is why when the 
rest of India was burning in the 
‘frenzy of communal riots, commu- 
nal harmony was not much dis- 
turbed in Mewat. 

In terms of politics, a popula- 
tion of seven lakhs means about 
three lakh adults who can vote 
one way or the other, and thus 
possess the potentiality of upset- 
ting the apple carts of political 
parties of whatever stature. That 
is why, writes Dr Hashim Amir 
Ali in his Meos of Mewat, the 
Meos have become the concern of 
several people conscious of poli- 
tical implications or aspiring to 
local leadership. 

Politically, the Meo mind is 
essentially feudal, thanks to the 
hold of traditions of centuries. 
When Jawaharlal Nehru visited 
Mewat in 1962 to canvass support 
for the Congress candidates, Rao 
Gajraj Singh from Gurgaon, Sri 
Raj Bahadur (who is a Congress 
nominee again) from Bharatpur 
and Sri Sobha Ram from Alwar, 
the Meos- were elated beyond 
words “because the successor of 
Emperor Akbar had himself come 
to solicit a favour”. 

To the traditional Meo, Nehru 
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represented the “crown” in Delhi 
which their forefathers had defied, 
the authority which they both 
feared and respected and admired 
as their victorious enemy. “‘Were 
not all their defeats of the past 
vindicated when this great so- 


vereign himself came to their : 


door begging for their vote for the 
Congress?" said the Late Meo- 
MLA, Chaudhry Yasin Hussian 
Khan, father of the present Con- 
gress candidat from the Gurgaon 
parliamentary constituency. 

The fact that Nehru himself 
had to visit Mewat to get their 
votes shows the weight of the 
Meos, as a political group. 

Relatively, the Congress has a 
greater pull in the Mewat than 
other political parties. That 
alone can explain an almost 
unbreakable chain of Congress 
candidates winning the Lok Sabha 
and Vidhan Sabha polls from this 
region since 1952. 

It, however, seems strange that 
in spite of this record, the Con- 
gress has no organisational set 
up anywhere in Mewat. One 
comes across few Congress 
workers in Mewat except in the 
weeks preceding the elections. 

In the course of my sample- 
interviews, I found that most 
Meos vote for the Congress not 
because they understand (not to 
Speak of appreciating) the politics 
and programmes of the Congress. 
They do so because their “Chau- 
dhry" is a Congressman. 

The Communist Party of India 
also has its pockets in Alwar and 


'Gurgaon; in fact, next to the Con- 


gress, it is the CPI that is catching 
upin Mewat. And organisation- 
ally speaking, only the CPI func- 
tions as a party in Mewat during 
off-election season. 

To quote Dr Hashim Amir 
Ali again; “During the freedom 
struggle, the Mewat region was 
a good shelter for underground 
workers and the Communists 
in particular found safety in many 
Meo villages where they. were 
literally kept underground. The 
Communists then had won so 
much sympathy from the Meos 
that instances were not unknown 
when the Meos had banded to- 
gether and raided both policemen 


and police-stations for releasing 
political detenus. Naturally, 
many had paid for their exuber- 
ance by themselves being in- 
carcerated". 

Despite repeated efforts, the 
Jana Sangh has not been able to 
make its presence felt in Mewat. 
The anti-cow-slaughter Campaign 
of the Jana Sangh had little effect 
in Mewat because the Meos wor- 
ship cows more enthusiastically 
than the Hindus. There is hardly 
any Meo dwelling where cows are 
not seen. The number of buffaloes 
is much less. After Partition, 
it is some refugees, and local 
Banias (a class of money lenders) 
settled in towns of Mewat, who 
have started flying Jana Sangh 
flags on house tops. 

Reaction made covert attempts 
to infiltrate into Mewat during 
the last about five years. In 1967 
in Haryana, a part of Mewat, 
a Swatantra man won from Feroz- 
pur Jhirka, and in 1968 mid-term 
poll it was Vishal Haryana Party 
man. 

But soon after the elections, 
the Swatantra-Meo MLA defected 
to the Congress and in the same 
tradition, the VHP legislator is 
now in Congress. But these ex- 
ceptions took place more due to. 
the in-fighting among the local 
Meo leaders, and not because of 
any ideological transformation 
among the Meos who continue to^ 
be either Congressmen or commit- 
ted to Communist ideology. 

Compared to other parts of 
Northern India, the Meos are 
still in a state of political slumber. 
But they have the potentialities 
of awakening. It is for the pro- 
gressive forces to ensure channeli- 
sation of this secular tribal force. 

Anyone familar with the basic 
traits of these rugged people 
would be convinced that the Meos 
have an inherent disinclination 
towards religious bigotry and pos- 
sess a basically secular outlook 
which is the despair ofthe religi- 
ous fanatics among both Hindus 
and Muslims. Mewat presentsa 
farmore hopeful field for the 
growth and flowering of communal 
accord than most other regions of. 
the same dimensions in the whole 
of India. 
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Eat a bowl of these crunchy 
flakes today and enjoy 

jthat fempting flavour 

3 and toasty taste. , 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 


also it appeals to me. 


I see no way of ending the poverty, 


the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 


Donate generously 


to 


of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


Space Donated by а Wellwisher 


GROWING 
NEEDS? 


' His needs will multiply with the 
ears. He will need a lot more than 
е needs now. He will need money 
for his college education, for his 
professional training. He will turn to 
you for it—are you prepared? 
Where is the money to come from? 


An Educational Annuity Policy is the 
perfect solution. Act to-day and 
insure— assure your son's future, 
Avoid imposing a strain on your 
budget when the time comes. An 1,.1,©,. 
Agent will be glad to serve you. 


There is no 
SY) substitute for 


Life Insurance. 
nnd egi 
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JUST 


NUTES 
PLEASE! | 
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—H won't "n longer to read this bit of 
information about the German Democratie 
Republic. 

Ours is a small country. Aiono to territory 
we rank 92nd in the world and would coves, 
for Instance, only one third of Rajasthan state, 
Our population ав well cannot be compared to 


— India's. Here we rank 31st in the world, 


having about the same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. 


It's different, however, with the Industrial out 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people, Ош 
country is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world. Let's prove this by 
fects and figures : | 

How much is being produced tn the German 
Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very ERG? First of all ı the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days Is equal to that 
et tho whole year of 1950 : But let's stick te 
our ТШШ. Goods worth 27 lakh rupees 
ere being produced in the Germen. Democratic 
Republic in ЩЩ, goods such as 4 tone 
of cement, 15000-litres of diese! 011-100 square 
metres of photographic and cine fllm—300 kg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient " 
make 2,100 shirts--ak ink 3 minutes} 





Mow else le this twentieth part of an hour 
«геа, what else Is being produced ? Just a 
few more items : 3 sets of bedroom furniture 
4 sewing machines—9 bicycios— 10 camoras-- 
16 motors-—18 radio sets-—87 clocks and 
watches—3,480 pairs of stockings and socks— 
18,032 square metros of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dresses—- 
эй ЕШ ЕТИ! | 


So, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
for Instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles 
м the С.О.К, In 2 days would do to dress, for 
tnatance, all the people of Deihi and Bangalore. 
This could be continued, of course. But, as 
we said before, let's stick to our КЕЧЕЕ. 
They are almost over now, and you didn't 
apend them Іп vain since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC le 
able to mako out of and in just Kime 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF 

THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 

1 Kautilya Marg, New Delhi 
Branches in India 

122 Dinshaw Wacha Road, Bombay 

7 B Middleton. Street, Calcutta 

1/1 Kodambakkam High Road, Madras 
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Commonwealth contra Imperialists 


"ГЕР is little to be surprised at in the British perfidy 
in selling arms to racialist South Africa while 
pretending to be adhering to the recent Common- 
wealth Conference decisions. 

The so-called study group set up at the end of the 
Singapore conference was a face-saving device, offered 
by the Afro-Asian participants to Britain, to postpone 
any further sale of arms to the apartheid regime for 
at least six months, to utilise this time for a reconsi- 
deration of its policy, to take the necessary steps for 
a reversal of its earlier decisions, and, in its totality, 
to respect the verdict of the United Nations and world 
public opinion. UN Secretary General U Thant 
has made it clear that the Security Council embargo 
against the sale of arms to South Africa was un- 
conditional and "without any reservation whatso- 
ever". The UN General Assembly's Special Com- 
mittee on Apartheid has strongly protested against 
the British decision. ` 

Britain had no need of these. It had already made 
up its mind. The six-month period given to the 
study group to examine the validity of the British 
claim of a so-called threat to its maritime security 
owing to Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean, 
was needed as a cover to choose a suitable time 
for its treachery. It is worth recalling that while at 
Singapore British Prime Minister Heath did not 
hesitate to assure the Commonwealth Conference 
that his Government would give full consideration to 
the views expressed by the study group before taking 
a final decision, immediately on his return to London 
. he blandly declared that its findings would have no 
bearing on Britain's decision to continue the sale 
of arms to the hated Vorster regime in South. Africa. 

The British decision to resume arms sale, as our 
External Affairs Ministry very correctly pointed out, 
“would not only reinforce its racist policies, but would 
also make it possible to give greater assistance to the 
. illegal racist regime in Rhodesia, and to the colonial 
oppression by Portugal of the peoples of Angola and 
Mozambique". Moreover, for safeguarding Bri- 
tish investments in the uranium mines in South- 
: West Africa (Namibia) Britain cannot but militarily 
strengthen the apartheid regime so that it can continue 
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its illegal occupation and suppress the rising liberation 
movement there. 

One of the factors which helped Britain to de- 
cide on this course is, of course, the weakening of 
the African opposition within the Commonwealth 
by engineering the coup in Uganda. With Dr Milton 
Obote forced out of the country and a Government 
set up claiming adherence to the Commonwealth and 
Britain, the Tories had succeeded in disrupting the 
united East African opposition to arms sale to South 
Africa, 

A more sinister aspect is the evident coordination 
of the British move with the latest US aggression in 
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Laos. The objective is clear. By raising the bogey 
of Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean, Britain 
and the USA are attempting to maintain and streng- 
then the area South of the Sahara in Africa and Indo- 
China in Asia as two imperialist outposts in the 
western and eastern Indian Ocean regions. These 
two outposts secured as armed bastions will give 
the Anglo-US imperialists the required leverage to 
attempt to continue their political, economic and 
military machinations in Asia and Africa. Itis no 
accident that Yahya Khan has shown the nailed 
fist to Pakistan's resurgent masses just about the 
same time that Heath and Nixon are stepping up 
their offensive. At least that is their hope, faced as 


they are with evergrowing and fast-developing free- 


dom movements in Asia and Africa. It is no 
longer possible for a Vorster, an Ian Smith, a puny 
Portugal, or the Judases in Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos 
and Pakistan to hold back the tide of national 
liberation struggles which has lately assimed the 
fury of a tornado. This is the basic reason which 
has forced the US and Britain to go in for more 
blatant military adventures in Indo-China .and 
South Africa. . 

However, even if the imperialists have completely 
forgotten the lessons of history, they will not take 
much time to learn once' again that as they could not 
forestall the liberation movements in Asia and Africa 
after the Second World War, twenty-five years later 
it-is well-nigh impossible for them to succeed. For, 
today, the peoples struggling for freedom are not 
only not alone, they have the active support of all 
those who have been able to shake off the imperialist 
yoke. Those who have won freedom also realise 
that they can continue to enjoy that freedom only 
if the imperialists are not permitted to re-subjugate 
them using the still existing colonies as their jumping- 
off ground. Consequently, it becomes our urgent 
task to actively help those who are.in reality defending 
our freedom even as they vigorously carry on their 
own struggles for liberation. 

It is in this context of the imperialist conspiracy 


M 


in Africa and Asia, in South Africa and Indo-China, 
that India has to decide on its course of action. 
Today the question is not merely.one of arms sale to 
the apartheid regime in South Africa but the much 


‘larger one of the  well-coordinated moves of the 


Anglo-American imperialists to hold the entire Afro- 
Asian region to ransom. . 

Withdrawal from the eight-member study group— 
following Nigeria — is of course the immediate step" 
this country must take. The Foreign Minister's 
rider that India may continue in the study group 
if Britain agreed to withhold arhis Supply to South 
Africa till the group submits its findings in six months, 
has little relevance when seen against the sinister 
objectives of the Anglo-American powers. Con- 
struction work at the military -base at Diego 
Garcia is to start this month; in spite of the 
strong objection unanimously voiced by the 
countries of the Indian Ocean region. On what 
basis can India rely on an assurance from Britain 
when it has proved to be a shameless violator of 
the pledged word? 

The only correct course left for India today is to 
take the initiative, in unity with other Afro- 
Asian members, to expel Britain and its stooges from * 
the Commonwealth. It will deprive the Anglo-US : 
imperialists of the use of this international forum to 
serve their foul purposes. Such a Commonwealth 
will be truly representative of the countries of Asia 
and Africa and reflect the genuine hopes and aspira- 
tions of the peoples of this region. Other countries 
of Asia and Africa which earlier severed their con- 
nections with the British-dominated Commonwealth 
may find it useful to join the new one, minus Britain, 
in putting up united resistance to imperialist man- 
oeuvres against the efforts to maintain the Indian 
Ocean region as a nuclear-free peace zone. This 
would appear to be more purposeful, than merely 
to quit the Commonwealth, although the latter 
course may become inevitable if the non-white coun- 
tries of this organisation are unable to act in unison 
even in such a situation. 
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waite the political pundits 
i have cautiously lapsed into 
équivocation about the outcome 
of the Lok Sabha poll which 
is already more than half-way 
through, the atmosphere pre- 
vailing practically throughout the 
country in the last few days in- 
dicates that the emergence of a 
Parliament dominated by the 
Left and democratic parties seems 
to be a certainty. 

The foul tactics adopted by the 
parties of the Rightist alliance 
have clearly caused revulsion in 
the minds of large sections of the 
population against them, while the 
massive impact of Smt Indira 
Gandhi’s campaign has been un- 
mistakable. And in the midst of 
optimism and enthusiasm there 


is a measure of anxiety about the ` 


polling in West Bengal where the 
voters will exercise tbeir fran- 
chise next week. Even in that 
State the Left and democratic 
parties including the Congress 
expect to do well provided peace 
prevails and the attempts at inti- 
midation are thwarted effectively. 
The most striking feature of 
the election campaign this time 
has of course been the Prime 
Minister's performance, reminis- 
cent of pre-Independence cam- 
paigning by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The massive attendance at all 
her meetings, including those in 
areas claimed to be strongholds 
of the reactionary parties, and the 
full-throated cheering she received 
in all parts of the country de- 
monstrated the truth that Smt 
Gandhi has in the course of the 
last two years come to be looked 
upon as a symbol of hope. 
If the popular response to 
her were to .be the only factor, 
the Congress should swamp the 
Lok Sabha; if this is not going 
to be so, it is only because of other 
factors, like the choice of candi- 
dates, the failure of the Congress 
to forge a clear-cut alliance of all 
the parties sharing her aim of 
defeating Reaction decisively and 
the questionable personal equa- 
tions of some prominent indivi- 
duals in key places in the party. 
Even so, the expectation is that a 
House dominated by Left and 
democratic parties including the 
Congress will emerge and that 
Smt Gandhi will have no difficulty 
whatever in forming a stable 


Government in circumstances pro- 
pitious for the translation of the 
Prime Ministers promises into 
reality. 

Significantly, the election cam- 
paign has brought out the fact 
that the younger generation has 
been attracted to Smt Gandhi 
and her party in strikingly large 
numbers in almost every part of 
the country. Even where the 
local leaders of the Congress for 
whatever reasons were not enthu- 
siastically in the campaign or 
were trying to  underplay it, 
young people in large numbers 
have taken the initiative to pro- 
pagate her ideas on social and 
economic questions and to mobi- 
lise voters for polling day. 

А striking example of this 
phenomenon was provided in 


‘ Jaipur city where local Congress 


bosses had to follow the lead 
provided by youth as well as the 
Leftist parties included in the 
Citizens’ Front in organising the 
campaign against the combination 
of feudal elements and Big Busi- 
ness. Rajasthan was not the 
only State where the youth was 
in the forefront in the battle 
against reaction. This was so 
in Gujarat and elsewhere. 

Another interesting aspect is 
that despite the failure of the 
Congress leadership at the national 
level to forge an alliance of Left 
and democratic parties, there 
has been a large measure of 
mutual understanding leading to 
united struggle against the Sangh- 
Syndicate-Swatantra-SSP circus in 
quite a number of constituen- 
cies. But it is a fact that in 
several constituencies, notably in 
Bihar, such understanding was 
not worked out, with the result 
that the bright chances of the Left 
as well as of the Congress were 
somewhat marred and the reac- 
tionary parties gained to some 
extent. 

There is evidence however 
that the cost of such lapses has 
begun to be realised by the very 
sections of the Congress leader- 
ship which earlier came in the way 
of clear understanding on adjust- 
ment of seats with the other Left 
and democratic parties. Even 
in West Bengal, where the prime 
task is seen as cutting the CPM 
to size and where the CPM's 
terror tactics in the last three 
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months have angered the public 
in a big way, an effective pro- 
gressive alliance capable of achiev- 
ing the desired result in the 
fullest measure has not been 
forged; of course in that State 
the blame for this has to be 
shared both by the other Left 
and democratic parties as much 
as the Congress. But for 
Sri Sushil Dhara’s dubious 
‘activities perhaps this could have 
been avoided. 

The CPM leadership is cons- 
cious of the party’s unprecedented. 
isolation, hence the calculated 
bid to create chaotic conditions 
and get the elections postponed 
if possible or to ensure that while 
the solid CPM vote is cast others 
are not allowed to exercise their 
franchise. Despite all 
is now expected that every effort 
will be made by the authorities 
as well as the political parties in 
the State to ensure a massive 
turn-out of voters leading to 
substantial reduction in the size 
and importance of the CPM. 

In Kerala too there was a 
calculated CPM attempt to get the 
poll postponed by prolonging the 
strike of the State Government 
employees. The aim was also 
to discredit the United Front 
Government. The game did not 
succeed, thanks to the imagina- 
tive handling of the situation by 
the Chief Minister. Fresh 
attempts to create confusion in 
that State cannot also be ruled 
out. 

Even more significant than 
the developments in West Bengal 
and Kerala have been the tactics 
adopted by the "grand alliance" 
parties which clearly showed their 
nervousness. Syndicate president 
Sri Nijalingappa has kept up а 
steady barrage of wild allegations 
against the Congress and Smt 
Gandhi particularly and against 
the parties of the Left. He is 
probably under the impression 
that this will help him in the dis- 
charge of the only task assigned 
to him by the alliance partners, 
namely, to collect material for 
election petitions. Parties con- 
fident of themselves would hardly 
set up machinery in advance for 
the preparation of material for 
such a purpose. 

They went to High Court and 
the Supreme Court with a peti- 
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this, it. 


tion challenging the constitu- 
tional validity of the Prime Minis- 
ters continuance in office once 
the Lok Sabha had been dissol- 
ved. If they had expected that 
the Supreme Court would stand 
by them because of their poli- 
tics, they were disappointed, as 
the petition was rejected as to- 
tally untenable. In the Delhi 
High Court they lost a petition 
alleging misuse of Government 
machinery, and now they have 
obtained permission to move the 
Supreme Court. 

These moves, as well as the 
attempts to intimidate voters in 
Gujarat, UP and elsewhere, pro- 
vide a measure of the fear that 
has gripped the Axis parties. The 
riots engineered in Allahabad by 
the communal parties, the bid 
to terrorise Harijan voters in 
parts of Madhya Pradesh with 
the help of dacoit gangs, the 
assaults on Congress workers in 
Syndicate-run Gujarat, the or- 
ganised disturbances at the meet- 
ings of prominent leaders inclu- 
ding Smt Gandhi and the massive 
misuse of Government machi- 
nery in those States where one or 
more of the alliance parties are 
in office—all these are clear indi- 
cations that the Syndicate, Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra realise that 
a free and fair poll will mean the 
end for them. 

The vast resources deployed 
by these parties, particularly the 
Jana Sangh which now commands 
the funds made available by the 
ex-rulers, are the talk of the town 
in most constituencies. "The Jana 
Sangh has denied Madhya Pra- 
desh Chief Minister S.C. Shukla's 
charge about the big inflow of 
foreign funds, but perhaps the 
last has not been heard of this 
affair. 

Reports also show that the 
electorate involved is not unaware 
of the implications of representa- 
tives of Big Business houses con- 
testing on the Jana Sangh sym- 
bol or with the party's active 
support. The revulsion caused 
by the communal politics of the 
Sangh, on the one hand, and its 
open commitment to vested in- 
terests, on the other, have alien- 
ated the party even from those 
sections that were once sympathe- 
tic to it in the belief that its vaun- 
ted mass base would change its 


character in course of time. 

“It is not as if the “grand 
alliance" is in reality a united front 
of a viable kind. Іа several 
constituencies the "partners" in 
the alliance are fighting one an- 
other tooth and nail—for example, 
in South Bombay where despite 
the SSP's acceptance of a subser- 
vient role in the Axis, vested inter- 
ests have combined in a deter- 
"mined bid to defeat Sri Fernandes. 
In Bombay even the Shiv Sena 
and the Jana Sangh—both fascist 
communal organisations backed 
by vested interests within the 
country and abroad—have fallen 
out, and clashes have been re- 
ported. Such contradictions have 
been in evidence in UP, Bihar and 
other States as well. 

Unwittingly perhaps, the par- 
ties of Reaction have provided a 
foretaste of what the people can 
expect if by chance they are ever 
voted to power at the Centre. Of 
course such a demonstration of 
their ambitions and propensities 
was really not necessary, for the 
people of UP and Bihar already 
know to their cost what it means 
to be governed by the kind of 
opportunist coalition ^ govern- 
ments that the Rightist parties 
are capable of rigging up. 

It is not unknown that the 
SVD Governments in UP and 
Bihar remain in existence merely 
for the sake of the advantages the 
possession of power is expected 
to provide in the period immedia- 
tely preceding the elections. The 
redeeming feature is that the 
electorate is wide awake and have 
proved their capacity to thwart 
the designs of the Rightist alli- 
ance parties. 

. This was shown in Maniram 
where despite the massive misuse 
of power by the SVD parties and 
the hooliganism resorted to even 
against the Prime Minister, the 
Syndicate Chief Minister of the 
State was routed in the poll. АП 
available reports indicate that the 


Many Mainstream readers 
are enquiring about N. С. 
who is laid up with a mild 
heart attack. There is no 
cause for worry and he is 
under strict medical atten- 
tion, 
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Машгай mood prevails in most 
ateas of thé country today. 

It is too early to talk about thie 
cothposition of thé néw Lok 
Sabha, but certdin broad trends 
are already discernible. Smt In- 
dira Gandhi’s image will without 
doubt ensure a  corhfottable 
number of seats for the Congress 
in the House. Congress “ex- 
perts" are making various fore- 
casts ranging from absolute rnajo- 
tity to a much more satisfactory 
position for themselves. But the 
real question is not whether the 
Congress will command a simple 
niajorty, although this may be 
consideréd essential by that party's 
leadership to provide a “stable” 
Govérnment at the Centre. 

For one thing, mere numbers 
will not provide stability in the 
real sense in our context. The 
choice of Congress candidates 
has left much to be desired, and 
which of the candidates win will 
be an important factor for jud- 
ging the question of stability. 
But to talk only of stability is to 
lose sight of the whole purpose 
fot which .the Prime Minister 
decided to go to the people and 
secure a fresh mandate. 

Wben recommending dissolu- 
tion of the Lok Sabha and a 
fresh poll, Smt Gandhi under- 
lined the fact that reactionary 
forces were coming in the way of 
purposeful steps towards elimi- 
nating the hold of monopoly 
and Big Money and taking the 
country towards a new order based 
on social justice. Тһе signifi- 
cance of the fact that the decision 
followed closely on the Supreme 
Court's verdict in the privy purses 
case was not lost on the electo- 
rate. The concerted opposition 
to the nationalisation of banks 
and the obstruction to follow-up 
measures that can make the take- 
over fruitful were also factors 
that influenced the decision. 

Therefore the people see the 
whole purpose of the election is 
to elect a Lok Sabha the over- 
whelming majority of whose 
members will be firmly committed 
to radical social and economic 
méasures^which alone can bring 
about the transformation about 
` which Smt Gandhi has béen 
talking for some time now. 

Theré is no doubt that the 
Congress will improve its posi- 
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tion considerably, at the cost 
mainly of the SSP, the Syndi- 
cate, thé Swatantra and also 
the Jana Sangh. Indications ate 
that the first three of these 
parties will be teduced to a 


pathetic plight in terms of nuin- 
The, - 


bers in the new Lok Sabha. 
Jana Sangh, despite all the tall 
talk and the active RSS cadre, 
is also in considerable difficulty. 
It will not be surprising if its 
strength too is teduced substanti- 


ally. Thus, it is certain that the ' 


reactionary combine as a whole 
will be a much smaller quantity 
а new Lok Sabha than in the 
old. 

On íhe other side, it seems 
certain that the CPI will im- 
prove its position. The smaller 
parties ranged on the side 
of the Prime Minister in the 
present confrontation may also 
do well. On the Left, the CPM 
may find itself a smaller factor, 
and if this happens it has only its 
adventurist and opportunist 
leadership to blame. 

To the extent the size of the 
reactionary combination 18 
reduced in Parliament, the forces 
of progress will be dominant. 
It is tiecessary that Smt Gandhi 
and her colleagues should not lose 
sight of the long-term significance 
of the emergence of such а Lok 
Sabha. 

With a majority for her own 
party, all that the Prime Minister 
can hope to do is to keep adminis- 
tration going, without being in a 
position to fulfil the promise on 
the basis of which the people are 
giving their verdict. Surely the 
purpose of this momentous elec- 
tion is not merely to ensure an- 
other term for Smt Gandhi and 
her party. Admittedly the pur- 
pose is much larger, namely, to 
remove all obstacles in the way of 
radical measures to curb the power 
of Big Money and vested interests 
and to further the interests of the 
common people in urban and 
rural areas. 

It has also been admitted on 
all hands that such radical changes 
are not possible without major 
changes in the Constitution. It 
will be recalled that despite the 
overwhelming support the Consti- 
tution Amendment Bill for the 
abolition of privy purses and 
princely privileges received in both 


Houses of Parliament, it was lost 
by a fraction of a vote in the 
final count. 

The lesson is that for bringing 
about desirable changes in the 
Constitution so as to pave the 
way for the translation of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy 
into positive action, what is 
needed is not a “stable” Govern- 
ment alone but a Parliament fully 
reflective of and responsive to 
public opinion in the country. 
Indications are that the new Lok 
Sabha will indeed be such a 
House; it is for the ruling party 
to utilise this position to carry 
out the mandate of the electorate. 

Once the elections are over 
and the results are out, Smt 
Gandhi must think and act in 
these terms and not allow her 
party to relapse into the kind of 
complacency which in 1967 
brought about its downfall. What 
she should give the country is 
not “one-party government" of 
which some of her colleagues are 
talking, but a Government which 
wil be purposeful and will be 
able to secure the backing and 
cooperation of all the Left and 
democratic parties. 

On the other side, the people 
as well as the progressive parties 
should realise that the mid-term 
poll as well as the Fifth Lok 
Sabha mark only a stage in the 
struggle against Reaction and for 
the establishment of a just social 
order—though ^ undoubtedly a 
decisive stage. The battle is 
bound to be long and often 
bitter; the important thing is not 
to lose sight of the goal and ensure 
that the massive support given by 
the voters to the Left and demo- 
cratic parties is not frittered away 
in small-time manoeuvres and 
stunts. 

The new Parliament must be 
seen to be a body determined to 
end the era of stagnation and 
begin the era of radical transfor- 
mation of Indian society. If Smt 
Gandhi should not take the other 
progressive parties for granted, 
they too should make full use of 
the great opportunity provided to 
them by the people to stand 
solidly by them and change their 
economic and social conditions 
in concrete terms without loss 
of time. 

March 2 C.S.N. 
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Pakistan: 
| Darkness 
at 

Noon 


SARAL PATRA 


pes Pakistan's apprehensions 
have come true. President 
` Yahya Khan has indefinitely post- 
poned the National Assembly ses- 
sion which was scheduled to start 
at Dacca from March 3. The 
hopes of the Pakistani people of 
an early return to democratic 
rule has been dashed. 

In his announcement can- 
celling the meeting of the National 
Assembly, Yahya Khan has not 
only blamed “Һе hard attitudes 
taken by. some, parties of West 
Pakistan" but has also tried to 
raise the usual "India bogey" 
by talking of “ће general situ- 
ation of tension created-by India". 
The attempt is clearly to throw tlie 
entire blame on the “political 
: parties" and at the same time to 
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forestall popular resentment agai- 
nst his dictatorial action. Yahya 
Khan has not acted a wee bit 
different from what his mentor 
and predecessor, Ayub Khan, 
did nearly thirteen years ago. 
If Ayub at that time used the 
differences among the politicians 
to install a military regime, and 
alluded to an imaginary threat 
from India, Yahya Khan has 
followed his example to avert its 
termination at this stage. 

Even from the scanty reports 
available so far, it is evident 
that the military regime in Pakis- 
tan had made sufficient prepara- 
tions and taken elaborate measu- 
res against spontaneous popular 
‘reaction. In Dacca, not only 
- was the Governor, Admiral S.M. 
Ahsan, sacked and replaced by 
Lieutenant-General Sahebzada 
Mohammed Yakub Khan, but 
troops were ordered to take posi- 
tions at strategic points and be- 
fore the Dacca Radio and Tele- 
vision centres on February 28 
night. 

It was quite natural that the 
youth, of Dacca came out on 
the streets in a big protest demons- 
tration immediately on hearing 
the Presidential announcement. 
They were clubbed and tear- 
gassed. It was only the leader of 
‚Ше popular Awami League, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who 
could persuade them to disperse 
peacefully and await the party’s 
. declaration on the future course 
of action on March 7. 

The Awami League gave a 
call for a hartal on March 2 and 
га. countrywide general strike on 
- March 3 in protest against what 
the Sheikh has characterised as 
а "conspiracy" hatched by the 
military regime against the 70 
million people of East Pakistan. 

Preparations for this conspi- 
racy were going on even before 
and were intensified after the 
recent elections to the National 
Assembly had given an over- 


whelming majority of 160 out of ' 


300 members to the Awami Lea- 
gue of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

The victory of the Awami 
League was vindication of the 
long-drawn-out struggle апа 
sacrifices of the people of East 
Pakistan against West Pakistan's 
.total domination under the 
protection of Ayub Khan’s mili- 


tary dictatorship. Those who 
had opted for Pakistan to escape 
oppression in united Bengal, were 
not prepared’ to remain second- 
class citizens in their new home- 
land. 

They had revolted against the 
colonial domination, as it were, 
of the West Pakistani military- 
bureaucratic elite, and the ex- 
ploitation by a clique which had 
cornered and enriched itself from 
inost of the country's economic 
and financial occupations, to the 
exclusion of East Pakistan. 

The magnificent upsurge in 
East Pakistan, fully backed by the 
common people suffering under 


-the West Pakistani military re- 


gime, brought about the down- 
fall of Ayub. The success of the 
peoples movement forced the 
oppressors to promise elections 
for a new National Assembly on 
the basis of universal adult fran- 
chise, without the proviso of 


.parity which had earlier restric- 


ted East Pakistan's representation 


‘in the country’s supreme legisla- 


tive body. The people were pro- 
mised a new constitution and 
return to civilian rule. The farce 
of “One Unit”-in West Pakistan 
was abandoned and provinicial 
governments. installed in its place. 

However, even as the mili- 
tary regime was being forced to 
concede the demands of the 
people, it engaged in а соп- 
spiracy-to nullify their effect. 
Today, there is hardly any doubt 
that the leader of the hurriedly 


.formed Pakistan People's Party, 


Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, has been a 
willing partner in hatching it. . 

The military-bureaucratic elite 
which has been ruling Pakistan 
since October 1958 has no inten- 
tion of setting an example in 
self-abnegation. No oppressive 
clique anywhere in the world 
does this. Bhutto provided it 
with a platform and a cause to 
espouse; in retürn it backed him 
to- the hilt. 

Bhutto did talk of socialism, 
but with a praviso—it had to be 
Islamic socialism. He attackéd 
the ruling clique in Pakistan, 
roused the mass of the people in 
West Pakistan against it, but 
carefully spared the military re- 


gime. | 
. In the election campaign, 


‘he raised hell against exploitation | 
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by the capitalists, the сог- 
ruption of a handful of families 
which had garnered enormous 
wealth at the cost of the people's 
welfare. But he also vehemently 
supported a strong Centre to keep 
the provinces under strict control. 
Along with this he rode his hobby- 
horse of India-baiting. 

An analysis of Bhutto's elec- 
tion platform will show that by 
his “Islamic socialism" he placated 
the youth clamouring for a new 
social order as well as the back- 
ward-looking religious elements 
which serve as roadblocks in the 
process of imparting a modern 
outlook in social life. 

Bhutto’s demand for a strong 
Centre is in direct opposition to 
the six-point programme of the 
Awami League for full provincial 
autonomy with a federal structure, 
leaving only defence, foreign 
affairs and currency to the care 
of the Centre. In-other words, 
the six-point programme envi- 
saged the abolition of the Centre’s 
right to tax, making the Centre 
depend on proportional contri- 
bution from each of the provinces 
to run the Federal Government 
and discharge its responsibilities 
in regard to the three allotted 
subjects. 
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For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, but it has never faltered on | 


The six-point programme 
sought a complete reversal of the 
existing state structure in Pakis- 
tan where the provinces are totally 
dependent on the Centre in every 
field of activity. Implementation 
of the programme would make 
the Centre dependent on the 
provinces. The Awami League's 
programme does not contain any 
reference to what is known in 
bureaucratic parlance as the “соп- 
current list". 

It is in this particular point 
of the programme that Pakistan's 
military-bureaucratic elite read 
disaster. Without the Centre’s 
powers to tax and exercise control 
over the provinces, the paradise 
they had built for themselves 
would crumble in no time. 

It would mean the depen- 
dence of this elite, composed 
mainly of Punjab's feudal gentry 
ànd neo-rich, on East Pakistan 
which by virtue of its population 
would be the single determining 
factor in every aspect of the 
country's administration. After 
having cruelly oppressed and ex- 
ploited them for the last twenty- 
three years, there could be no 
expectation of a favourable dis- 
position towards this elite from 
the people of East Pakistan. 


Bhutto, therefore, became the 
sheet-anchor of this military-bur- 
eaucratic elite. His efforts must 
be directed to preventing the 
incorporation in any future Con- 
stitution of such provisions as 
would recognise the primacy of 
the Provincial Governments in 
Pakistan's administrative set-up. 

The spectacular victory of 
Bhutto’s People’s Party is, of 
course, not entirely the handi- 
work of this military-bureaucra- 
tic elite. The mass upsurge in 
West Pakistan which got linked 
with that in East Pakistan and 
brought down the Ayub regime, 
is still strong and effective. The 
People’s Party and its radical 
stance, in the absence of other 
Leftist parties (the Communist 
Party is banned in Pakistan), 
appeared to the masses to be a 
suitable alternative to the groups 
and parties led by old politicians 
and religious obscurantists. 

However, it is undeniable that 
Bhutto received tremendous sup- 
port from this military-bureau- 
cratic elite, particularly in Punjab. 
His anti-India propaganda in 
areas bordering India, the freedom 
of campaign among military per- 
sonnel, and financial backing he 
received, all contributed towards 
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the way. From humble beginnings in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, | 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 

This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over 
in the last few years— paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 
staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to have. 

All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 
incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we owe fo numerous friends and wellwishers, 
the patient and generous. 

1 So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to 


MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 


Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 
Send your donation to Mahager, Mainstream, Е-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New  Delhi-1. 
donation will be acknowledged in the pages of Mainstream. 








Every 


With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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taking the People's Party tally * 


to 81. The leverage Bhutto thus 
acquired in relation to the mili- 
tary regime was enormous. And 
he is making full use of this, 
bargaining from a position of 
strength. - 

This also explains the complete 
inactivity of the Martial Law 
regime when he launched a virul- 
ent attack on some of the Minis- 
ters of the Yahya Cabinet. That 
he was, through such attacks, 
trying to settle some of his per- 


sonal scofes, was not unknown. . 


Even recently, when he threa- 
tened boycott of the National 
Assembly and threw a challenge 
that he would organise a general 
strike from Karachi to Peshawar 
if the session was not postponed 
or the 120-day limit for consti- 
‘tution-making was not with- 
drawn—both serious offences 
under Martial Law regulations— 
the military regime did not take 
any action. 

It was not for nothing that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman re- 
marked at his press conference 
on March 1: “Do the Martial 
Law regulations apply only to the 
people of East Pakistan?” 

It is also necessary to consi- 
der; if Bhutto had become such 
a pliable tool in the hands of the 
military-bureaucratic ^ elite, the 
reasons that prompted Yahya 
Khan to take such an adventurous 
‘step when he cannot be in any 
doubt about popular resentment, 
particularly in East Pakistan. 
Recent developments in West 


Pakistan, the changes in the attitu- 
des of various political parties, 
provide some clue. 

For one thing, even when 
Bhutto was threatening boycott 
of the National Assembly, other 


smaller parties one after another’ 


took the decision to participate 
in the deliberations of the new 
National Assembly. They were 
not prepared to accept in full the 
six-point programme of the Awa- 
mi League, but they were not 
averse to a debate with it either. 

Besides the six members of 
the National Awamy Party (Wali 
group) who had never made a 
secret of their support to the six- 
point programme, other parties 
in West Pakistan which decided 


-to participate in the session in- 


cluded Jamiat-ul-Ulema (seven 
members), Council Muslim Le- 
ague (five members) as also half 
a dozen Independents. In fact, 
except for Bhutto’s People’s Party 
and the Muslim League led by 
Abdul Quayyum Khan, all others 


favoured participation. This could . 


not but raise uncomfortable 
questions for Bhutto, and the 
people were already raising them. 

But the more-significant fact 
is the growing division within 
the People's Party. In Punjab, 
where it has the largest following, 
the Party has broken into two dis- 
tinct groups. It is only the law 
against defections that has main- 
tained a surface unity in the 
People's Party. In Sind, the party 
is up against regional nationalism 


behind the growing demand for 


recognition of Sindhi language. . 
Ín the Sind Assembly, Bhutto's 
following is a total of 29 out of 
60, and already rumours are float- 
ing that all the others would 

join hands to form a government. 

Moreover, Bhutto does not have 
much support in either Baluchis- 
tan or the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

In sum, the military-bureau- 
cratic elite has come to realise 
that it will not be able to use 
Bhutto's image for long as a 
shield for perpetuating its rule. 
Hence the need to postpone 
indefinitely the National Assembly 
session, that is, till a suitable alter- 
native is found and it is finally 
scrapped. 

The subterfuge used in the 
Presidential announcement, gar- 
nished with a layer of India- 
baiting, may succeed in confusing 
the people in West Pakistan for 
some time, with Bhutto making a 
show of "carefully considering" 
the situation when he was a privy 
to the decision. 

There is no doubt that the 
people of East Pakistan will not 
countenance such blatant sabotage 
of their hopes. By agreeing to 
participate in the elections to the 
National Assembly, they had 
given an undertaking to follow 
the parliamentary path to secure ' 
their demands. И is quite on the 
cards that they will retaliate in a 
massive way against this conspi- 
racy to deprive them of their 
legitimate right at the hour of 
their victory. March 2 
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Distortions 
"ib 
Reaction 


V. NATHAN - 


RAPHIC illustration of the 
distortions and  exaggera- 
tions that electoral compulsions 
can lead to was provided by the 
way the “Salem incident" was 
blown up out of all proportion 
and publicized throughout the 
length and breadth of the country 
- by the parties of Reaction and 
their press. 

The incident itself, despite all 
the din raised about it subsequently, 
was not in any way remarkable 
or unprecedented. It was one 
of those periodical attempts by 
Sri E.V. Ramaswami Naicker— 
“Periyar” or “Great One” to 
his admirers—to keep himself 

. in the limelight. Now well past 
ninety, EVR has been engaged in 
such publicity stunts for more than 
four decades without Tamilnadu 
‘being any the wrose for it. His 
latest — '"anti-god", procession, 
which has invited so such much 
attention now because of the 
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proximity of the elections, would 
at other times have passed entirely 
unnoticed. 

It is not as if EVR was resor- 
ting to this kind of campaign for 
the first time. Far from it. In the 
past he and his small but devo- 
ted band of followers have broken 
Vigneswara idols in public, with 
due advance announcement. ~ 

In those days it was not the 
DMK which was in office in the 
State. Both Sri Rajagopalachari 
and Sri Kamaraj, who have now 
tried to gain the maximum pro- 
paganda advantage out of the 
Salem incident, were indeed extra- 
ordinarily tolerant of  EVR's 
cranky campaigns when they were 
Chief Ministers. At that time 
they rightly decided that the best 
course to deal with EVR was to 
ignore him. They were right 
because, as a result, EVR's cam- 
paigns had no impact of any 
kind on the people of Tamilnadu. 

It must also be noted here 
that although many of the DMK's 
present leaders were at one time 
chelas of the “Periyar”, they 
were not in these "anti-god" 
campaigns of his, despite the fact 
that they were not particularly 
fond of religion and made no 
secret of this fact. 

Another point worth remem- 
bering in this context is that CR 
and EVR ауе always been close 
friends. As for Sri Kamaraj, 
he was publicly supported by EVR. 
and his Dravida Kazhagam for 
several years; the people of Tamil- 
nadu are aware that in some of the 
elections the Dravida Kazhagam 
and its supremo openly campaig- 
ned for Sri Kamaraj and his 
candidates against the nominees 
of the Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam. Jn 1967 Sri Kamaraj and 
his party were routed despite this 
support, showing the extent of 
influence EVR wields in Tamil- 
nadu. 

Jf there is a suspicion in these 
circumstances that the Salem inci- 
dent was stage-managed precisely 
to provide campaign material for 
the Syhdicate in Tamilnadu and 
for the Jana Sangh in the North, 
it cannot be brushed aside. The 
extent of publicity this trivial 
incident in the far South has 
received in the Jana Sangh con- 
trolled section of the press in 
the north is amazing. The big 


business press has not lagged far 
behind either. 

That the reactionaries have 
used the affair in а planned 
manner is as obvious as the fact 
that the DMK Government 
handled it in a wholly unimagina- 
tive manner. Having ignored the 
"anti-god" procession, the РМК. 
Government could well have 
ignored the propaganda done 
about it by sections of the press. 
Instead, the State authorities chose 
to confiscate copies of a Tamil 
fortnightly which published ріс- 
tures of the procession and wrote 
about it. Я 

The journal is produced by а 
playwright specialising in cheap 
jockes and  slapstick comedy. 
This gentleman, “Cho” Rama- 
swami, has utilized the stage as 
well as his periodical to attack the 
DMK. as well as the Congress and 
Smt Indira Gandhi. А reading 
of his journal shows clearly that 
other parties, particularly the 
Syndicate, the Jana Sangh and 
Swatantra, are not criticized even 
by implication. 

It is also seen that the purpose 
of the magazine is to translate 
Syndicate-Jana Sangh slogans 
against the Prime Minister and 
her party, as well as other Left 
and democratic parties, into the 
idiom of ribaldry that can be 
lapped up by sections of the 
middle class that have got used to 
enjoying third-rate films. Hence 
the enthusiasm with which the 
Jana Sangh is giving “Cho” a 
big build-up in the north. 

This gentleman was recently in 
the Capital to participate іп the 
election campaign of a Jana Sangh 
candidate. His speech revealed 
a number of things, the most im- 
portant of these being his deep 
prejudice against the Prime Mini- 
ster and the President of India and 
his rather limited understanding 
of the country's politics. The 
purpose of bringing him to the 
Capital was of course to make an 
attempt to divide the votes of 
the progressive parties, especially 
in the case of the well-known 
trade union leader contesting as 
an independent from the New 
Delhi constituency where South 
Indians form a big chunk of the 
electorate. The upstart journalist, 
who told the gathering repeatedly 
that he was a non-party man, did 
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‘not hesitate to ask for votes for 
the Jana Sangh candidate. Almost 
childish was his explanation that 
he had asked the Jana Sangh 
leaders whether theirs was а 
communal party working against 
the Muslims and that he was satis- 
fied with their answer in the nega- 
tive. In his flamboyant manner 
he made a demand for an end to 
all ministerial privileges, but was 
careful to exclude princely privi- 
leges and purses from it and in 
his magazine, he has been defen- 
ding the purses. 

How a person who all these 
years made no effort on his own 
to study the policies of the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS and continues 
to remain bliss fully ignorant of 
the communal character of this 
party, presumes to call himself a 
journalist an has even the temerity 
to stand up on a public platform 
to pronounce himself on national 
politics, is intriguing. 

On one count at any rate 
“Cho” was honest: he admitted 
in so many words that but for the 
ineptitude of the РМК Govern- 
ment he would have continued to 
remain in comparative obscurity, 
pandering to the tastes of a small 
section of the Tamil population. 
What became clear from his state- 
ments and speeches in the Capital 
was that he was merely acting as 
the mouthpiece of the Syndi- 
cate Jana Sangh-Swatantra axis 
without however being very clear 
about what. he was talking about, 
and that he was hoping to gain 
from the free publicity. 

The halo the Jana Sangh is 
sedulously building around **Cho" 
will fade away before long. The 
quality of the man’s literary and 
journalistic output will decide 
his fate. But the questions raised 
by the kind of build-up he has 
been given, and by the events that 
led to this development, will 
remain. ‘ 

As long as he is alive and alert, 
EVR will insist on playing a role 
in Tamilnadu politics. Like his 
nonagenarian friend Sri Rajago- 
palachari, EVR has a major pur- 
pose in life: to take revenge on 
those who deserted him and rejec- 
ted his leadership. 

It is well known that the DMK 
` is led by persons who broke away 
from EVR and accepted the late 
Annadurai as their supreme 
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leader. - Once the break- came, 
these leaders found it possible to 
remove the casteist angularities 
inherited from EVR The DMK 
soon ceased to be an anti-brah- 
min organization—-EVR’s set-up 
continues to be such to this day. 

It was not merely because of 
CR’s personal influence that the 
vast majority of Brahmins voted 
for the DMK in 1967. It was 
essentially because Annadurai had 
succeeded in giving the party a 
new look and a secular approach. 
It is no secret that Annadurai 
steadily grew in stature among the 
people of the State and began to 
command much respect outside 
the State also. Í 

Even as Sri Kamaraj's increa- 
sing importance in the past had 
irked Sri Rajagopalachari and 
made him revengeful, Annadurai’s 
massive popularity hurt EVR's 
outsize ego and drove him to 
think of ways of debunking the 
DMK  Shrewd politician that 
he is, Sri Kamaraj quickly sized 
up this truth and took full advan- 
tage of it. The close relations 
between Sri Kamaraj and Sri 
EVR indeed assumed the dimen- 
sions of а scandal in Tamilnadu 
not very long ago. 

It is in this background that 
the recent developments have to 
be seen, Whatever the results of 
the elections, the fact remains 
that EVR played his trump card 
on behalf of Sri Kamaraj just a 
little before polling day. He 
would like Sri Kamaraj to be 
Tamilnadu's leader and spokes- 
man, and not any of his former 
followers who have not been for 
given for their betrayal. 

In the past, Sri Kamaraj made 
use of EVR for two purposes: 
first, to undermine the DMK by 
trying to win over sections of its 
following which still had some 
respect for the "Periyar"; and 
secondly, to start campaigns of 
a kind which he himself as a Con- 
gress leader could not afford to 
initiate without damaging his 
image, so as to keep an instrument 
of pressure handy while dealing 
with the Centre. Neither princi- 
ple nor scruple was involved in 
all these operations. 

Even if the Syndicate ѕисс- 
eeds in getting some more votes 
as a result of the Salem affair, 
that wil not be the end of the 
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paign unleashed on that basis, 
forces have been revived which can 
harm Tamilnadu considerably. At 
any rate the people of Tamilnadu 
would not have forgotten the fact 
that EVR was-campaigning briskly 
for Sri Kamaraj at the end of 1966 
and the beginning of 1967, and 
was at that time too making quite 
obscene speeches about the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu pan- 
theon. 

The present writer heard one 
of such speeches, delivered chara- 
cteristically in front of a small 
Vinayaka temple in Royapettah 
in Madras City. To those who 
complined about this to Sri 
Kamarj at the time, the reply was 
that the old man should be ignored 
and not taken seriously. M 

That the Same Sri Kamaraj 
now finds the Salem procession 
despicable beyond words pro- 
vides a measure of the political 
honesty prevalent. The people of 
Tamilnadu by and large have 
always treated EVR as an incorri- 
gible crank and ignored his antics. 
It is Sri Kamaraj—and, of course, 
his new-found mentor, Sri Raja- 
gopalachari—who do otherwise 
now, for obvious reasons. 

These are the very persons who 
hold forth non-stop on political 
norms and ethics in public life. 
When such is the conduct of those 
who present themselves more or 
less as saints in public life, it is 
hardly surprising that the Jana 
Sangh and parties of that kind 
should with alacrity take advan- 
tage of propaganda material deli- 
berately provided by their allies. 

What is, however, disquieting 
is that by their ways the Syndicate 
and Swatantra leaders of Tamil- 
nadu have helped the communal 
Jana Sangh to establish a base in 
that State where hitherto commu- 
nalism has remained unknown. 

"Cho" and his ilk will come 
and go; even Rajajis and Kamarajs 
will learn more bitter lessons from 
the electorate. But the poison 
that these leaders have injected 
into Tamilnadu's politics out of 
spite against the Congress and Smt 
Indira Gandhi can, if not counte- 
red and rendered ineffective in 
time, endanger harmony in the 
State in the future. This the 
people of the State should realize, 
and be on guard against. 
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Missing 
Links - 
in 

Land 
Reforms 


S. NAKKIRAN 


T= much talked of and still more publicised issue 
of land reforms has again become the subject 
of hot debate in the Press and among the planners, 
politicians and social thinkers. 

From the very start of our development planning, 
we have posited the land reforms as an important 
measure in reshaping the economic destiny of our 
nation. The FAO’s Mediterranean Development 
Project says that “а successful agrarian reform which 
strengthens the economic position of the rural popula- 
tion undoubtedly also helps to develop the qualities 
of intellect, common sense, morale, energy, resource- 
fulness and prudence which are necessary to economic 
progress". 

There are several reasons for this issueTattracting 
public attention in recent months, for instance, 
heavy pressure on land, total failure of administra- 
tive steps owing to certain procedural delays, loop- 
holes in the Acts and pressure of the rural vested 
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interests, strained relationship between the owners 
(absentee landlords) and the tenants threatening the 
“green revolution”, frustration among landless 
labourers, sharecroppers and lessees which together 
constitute about 25 per cent of rural population, 
and exploitation of the situation by impractical poli- 
ticians with high-sounding but cheap slogans. 

It is now the view of several experts that the In- 
dian land reform measures have failed. We cannot 
fully accept such views. We cannot ignore the aboli- 
tion of the zamindari system. However, other essen- 
tials of an integrated scheme of land reforms have 
remained particularly defective regarding their per- 
formance. Daniel and Alice Thorner says, “Тһе 
land reforms have not succeeded in their central 
and announced purpose, and the agrarian problem 
in India today remains basic, serious and deep-rooted.” 
They are of the view that “land reform legislation in 
India has been defectively conceived, bills with 
major loopholes have been presented to the legisla- 
tures; which in turn have seriously weakened the 
original bills by adding crippling amendments. To 
date India has not yet had the kind of land reform 
that could conceivably pave the way for a period 
of rapid agricultural development”. 

The land reform postulates the implementation 
through the abolition of zamindari, tenancy reform, 
land ceilings, consolidation of holdings and Gramdan. 
Among these, the more serious are the tenancy 
reform and land ceilings. These twin systems are 
now acting vigorously to find a solution to the 
land reform measures. 

The problems of the tenants are really great not 
because they form a considerable section of our 
rural community but because of the deprived nature, 
frustrated background and failure of high hopes. 
Due to the lacuna in the present land ownership 
system, the tenants think that they were not able to 
reap the harvest or enjoy a legitimate share for their 
sweat and toil. They are not in a position to invest 
money in land and to get an incentive to produce 
more. Because they know well that high yield by 
their hard work will line the pockets of the land- 
owners alone. The UN Report on Land Reforms 
enumerates the same defects as follows: 

J. The tenant has little incentive to increase his 
output since a large share in any such increase will 
accrue to the landowner who has incurred no part 
of its cost. 

2. The high share of produce taken by the Jand- 
owner may leave the peasant with a bare minimum 
subsistence with no margin for investment; in a bad 
year he gets more heavily into debt; in good year he 
can reduce his burden. 

3. It means, wealth is held in the form of land and 
that the accumulation of capital does not lead to 
productive investment. The tenants secure no 
benefit of working with better equipment or with 
better seed. 

In these circumstances, it is necessary to have an 
idea of the area leased out to the tenants. The Tables 
1 and 2 show the position. 

From these tables we can find the strategic posi- 
tion occupied by tenants in our agricultural economy. 

_ Only lip service has been paid to these sector. Daniel 
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. Table 1 


DATA ON RURAL LAND LEASED OUT BY | 


. HOUSE-HOLDS 








Acreage of .' % of lesser `% of area 
house-hold Land house-holds leased out 
І ‘North East — North East 
India - India India, India 
40— 49.99 57:89 55.56 10.41 19.19 
50— 74.99 40.00 36,36 7.30 17.96 
75— 99.99 50.00 100.00 22.71 .41.46 
100—249.99 66.67 100.00 14.48 31.23 
250—499 .99 — 100.00 — 14.58 
500 and over — 0.00 — 52.29 
Average for all 
households 9.78 11.16 5.84 9.90 


SOURCE: NSS, 8th Round. 





Table 2 














States |. Nu | Г of area op- % of total rent- 
erated by house- ed area leased 
hold operating | in by households- 
20 acres or more operating 20 ac- 

р res or more. 
_ RAJASTAN ` 60.73 58.17 

.MAHARASTRA 55.02 53.13 

GUJARAT 51.11 44.54 
MYSORE 45.84 50.47 
ANDHRA 43.88 27.94 
MP 41.98 34.77 
PUNJAB 40.91 


33.56 





SOURCE: NSS, 17th Round. — 


Thorner observes that, “high rents, high rates of 
interest and low prices leave the mass of petty peasant 
producers with very little to invest in the develop- 
ment of the land; and keep them at the mercy of the 
more powerful people in the village. Thus, on the 
one hand the grip of the larger holder serves to pre- 
vent the lesser from developing the land, on the 
other hand, the larger householders do far less than 
they might to modernize production on that patch 
of their land that they farm directly with hired labour", 
> The sugarcoated promises of fair rent, fixity of 
: tenure and fair compensation for improvements made 
have failed to reassure the tenants. In many States, 
the tenants are harassed to pay more because of 
their ignorance of the provisions of the Acts and 
also because of their inability to bargain owing to 
heavy competition among the tenants. The very 
need for survival has made them accept harsh terms 
dictated by the owners. 

There have been instances in some States of large- 
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scale ejectment of tenants in the form of “voluntary 
surrenders”. Suggestions were made in our Five 
Year Plans for strengthening the legislative provisions 
to deal with the problem of surrenders. It was. 
recommended that: 

1. Surrender of land shall not be regarded as 
valid unless it is duly registered by the Revenue autho- 
rities and; UE 

2. The landlord would be entitled to take posses- 
sion of the surrendered land only to the extent of his 
right of resumption. 

- In many cases "voluntary surrenders" were made 
under compulsion. This kind of drama is going on 
due to the ignorance of the tenants and because the _ 
owners are able to take shelter under the loopholes 
of the Acts. This position has-also been aggravated 
by the intention of the landlords to plough the hired 
lands for "personal cultivation". Owing to lack of 
proper definition of the term “personal cultivation", 
the right given to resume lands from tenants and get 
them cultivated by hired labour. Wadia and Mer- 
chant say, “‘in the absence of demarcation of the non- 
resumable area, if a tenant tries to assert his right to 
purchase any plot of land, the landlord can render 
it unproductive by saying that he would resume that 
plot of land for personal cultivation". Prof Dantwala 
observes; “There is considerable resistance to the 
tenancy legislation recommended in the Five Year ; 
Plans. This is so because the legislation is likely 
to affect adversely the interests of a class of land- 
ownersin the ryotwari areas, who lease out their 
lands and have a substantial income, a class which 
has some influence in the social and political life of 
the country." 

The Tenancy Reforms Committee appointed by 
the Eand Reforms Pannel draw attention to the fact 
that in many States the legislation has failed to give 
the intended relief due to the following causes: Gaps 
in the law; no organized effort was made to make 
the tenants understand the law and to ensure that 
they take advantage of it; even where the tenants are 
aware of their rights they generally are in too weak 
a position to insist on their rights; thelack ofa strong- 
administrative machinery within easy reach of ten- 
ants; and in some cases the attitude of the revenue 
officers may at time go against the tenants. 

There are two classes of tenants: “осспрапсу 
tenants" and "tenants-at-will". Legislation enacted 
in the earlier days regulated the conditions of tenure 
of occupancy tenants in the zamindari areas in order 
to prevent the deteriorating landlord-tenant relations. 
The other class of tenants, tenants-at-will were not 
protected by law and had no permanent rights in 
land. Under the recent measures of land reforms 
introduced, some States assured ownership of land 
under certain conditions for both classes of tenants. 
In practice this right has been nullified by cunning 
landlords. Daniel Thorner says: "In order to pre- 
vent their tenants from obtaining permanent rights, 
the landlords took to moving them around 
from year to year or even from crop-season to 
crop season, thereby preventing them from acqui- 
ring permanent rights to any particular plot of land. 
Further, the landlords have also connived at whole- 
sale falsification of village records. Оп this basis 
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. ber of non-viable farms. 


. they managed to evict old tenants who would other- 


wise have had full claim to occupancy rights. There 
were also many cases in which landlords compelled 
their tenants to sign documents affirming that they 
were not cultivating tenants but merely hired farm 
servants of the landlord.” | 

. Another important measure of land reform is the 
fixation of the cieling on holdings. The land poor 
group of the agrarian community was agitated over 
the improper implementation and the arbitrary nature 
of the Acts. One of the defects of this ceiling is 
the exemption provided for special farms. The Plan- 
ning Commission has recommended the following 
categories of farms to be exempted from the purview 
of ceilings: Composite enterprises such as tea, coffee 
and rubber plantations; orchards of compact areas; 
Specialised farms engaged in cattle-breeding, dairying, 
wool raising, etc; efficiently managed farms consis- 


ting of compact blocks; and sugarcane farms operated _ 


by sugar factories. 

Large holdings for special crops like tea, coffee, 
etc, are necessary to get economics of operation and 
to run them efficiently. Unfortunately bogus elements 
have also entered into that category. We can judge 
{һе performance of the land ceiling Acts in a nutshell 
in the words of Thorner: "In the past decade there 
has been much talk of ceilings and redistribution of 
excess lands obtained by imposition of ceilings. In 
any event, the bigger landlords have been given 
ample warning of the possible advent of ceiling. 
Typicall they have taken the necessary action to 
divide up their property among their friends, and 
relatives, so that they will be little affected by 
ceilings". 

It is futile and not prudent to think that land re- 
form will be the ultimate remedy to solve the impon- 
derable ills of our rural economy. А multi-pronged 
attack must be launched to overcome the rural pro- 
blems, because the land reform measures alone 
cannot deliver the goods. Measures like rural indus- 
trialisation, construction works, etc must be mooted 
simultaneously. n 

It is not possible to quench the thirst of land hun- 
ger. ore 
match the present cultivable area which cannot be 
suddenly increased. The imposition of ceilings on 
ownership is estimated:to have made available some 
2.36 million acres more, of which 1.58 million acres: 
have been taken into possession by the Governments 
concerned so far. Larger surplus may be thrown up 
in Tamil Nadu and Kerala due to lower ceilings. 
Maharastra has already conferred ownership on 
tenants in respect of non-resumable lands and it has 
been claimed that 7.99 lakh tenants have acquired 
ownership over 24 lakh acres. 

The land reform measures have created large num- 
| Table 3 will illustrate the 
poor conditions of the farmers who have uneconomic 
holdings. ' `. 

. Umprecedent and unwarranted changes intro- 
.duced by the Government over the land owing to 
political pressures will in future certainly affect the 
agricultural production. It is the duty of the state 
to allay the fears of the farmers, created by its land 
reform ‘measures. 
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-tion, 


Because the increase in the population does not 





Table 3 
Asset group of — 9 of cultivating — 9/ of cultivators 
cultivators house-holds res — cultivating house- 
ceiving cash holds receiving 
from sale of cash from sala- 
crops & fodder ries and wages. 
Less {һап Rs 500 41.9 90.7 
Rs 500- 1000 44.6 84.2 
Rs 1000- 2500 56.8 72.0 
Rs 2500- 5000 70.7 54.9 
Rs 10000-20000 89.7 21.4 
Rs 5000-10000 81.5 35.3 
Rs 20000 and f 
above 94.2 13.0 





source: All India Rural Debt and Investment 
Survey 1961-62. 


The first and the foremost duty of the state- is to 
maintain péace and harmony in the field of agricul- 
ture. This can be done by creating new avenues of 
employment opportunity for the tenants and the 
landless agricultural labourers. In this context 
we must think deeply about the advantage of releas- 
ing considerable number of rural population from 
agriculture to other secondary occupations. Settle- 
ment of the surplus rural labour force needs greater 
care and adequate planning. Rural industrialisa- 
subsidiary occupations, road construction, 


housing schemes and other allied rural works can 
open new vistas of vast employment opportunity. 
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Кесога 
Double 
in 

Exports 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 
OREIGN Trade Minister is 


quite justified in feeling happy 
over the achievement of a 
“double” success. In December 
1970, our exports not only hit 
an all-time record of Rs. 151.27 
crores, but also fetched a record 
trade surplus of Rs 19.01 crores 
{өт a single month. 

The continuous decline in ex- 
port trade from June to Septem- 
ber last year had cast a gloom 
both in the Foreign Trade Minis- 
try and Planning Commission. 
During the period April to Sep- 
tember, the first six months of 
* the current financial year (1970- 
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71), exports had actually declined 
by 3.2 per cent compared to the 
exports of the same period in 
1969-70. This had led. to the 
forecasts that the Fourth Plan 
target of export rise at the rate 


of 7 per cent per annum would . 


be beyond our reach. 

The exports in the first three 
months of the current financial 
year, April to June, recorded a 
decline of 2.9 per cent, falling 
further to an aggregated 4.8 per 
cent in the very next month. 
Efforts. to check this downhill 
movement brought about some 
improvement. The decline was 
halted at 3.8 per cent in August 
and marginall improved to a 
shortfall’ of 3.2 per cent in Sep- 
tember, compared to the same 
period in the preceding year. 

Actual export figures for the 
first six months of 1970-71 show 
that, compared to Ше same 
months in the previous year, the 
decline was by over Rs 8 crores 


in May, Rs 26 crores in June, 


and nearly Rs 4 crores in July. 
In August, the exports showed a 
striking improvement by more 
than Rs 35 crores over those of 


July, only to decline again by. 


Rs 7.8 crores in September. 
However, the trend took a 
definite turn for the better from 
October and this improvement 
was maintained till December. 


` In October, the exports improved 


by over Rs 10 crores, increasing 
by another Rs 9 crores in Novem- 
ber, to finally record a rise of 
nearly Rs 13 crores in December 
1970. 

The improvement in the ex- 
port performance during the three 
months from October to Decem- 
ber reversed the decline during the 
previous five months. It also 


helped to achieve an aggregate. 


rise of 5.2 per cent for the first 
nine months of the current finan- 
cial year over that in the same 
period in 1969-70. 

The improved export perfor- 
mance has also shown a reduction 
in the adverse trade balance 
for the same period compared 
to that in the preceding 
year. Exports-at Rs 1,097.38 
crores and imports amoun- 
ting. to Rs 1,214.74 crores, left 
a gap of Rs 117.36 crores, com- 
pared to Rs 129.47 crores in the 
previous year when exports stood 


at Rs 1,042. 96 crores and imports 
at 1,172.43 crores, 

There is now a hope that the 
5.2 per cent rise in exports achi- 
eved in December last year would 
be maintained during the last 
quarter of the current financial 
year, which is normally a buoyant 
period for exports. In that case, 
the Foreign Trade Ministry is 
hopeful that it would be possible 
to achievé and even surpass the 
export-growth target of 7 per cent 
in the current financial year. _ 

Along with this, there has 
also been an improvement in the 
country’s foreign exchange hold- 
ings. The foreign exchange re- 
serves stood higher at Rs 834 
crores in November 1970 than а. 
total of Rs 723 crores attained in 
November last year. 

However, it is necessary to 
keep in mind that the trade sur- 
plus in December 1970 and the 
accumulation of foreign exchange 
reserves have been made possible 
only by a considerably lower 
import bill than was envisaged 
earlier, In fact, at the beginning 
of the current financial year, 
there was.a distinct expectation 
of a sharp rise in imports 
resulting for accelerated Plan 
activities. 

The rise of Rs 42 crores in 
imports during April-December 
1970 over the same period in the 
previous year, is definitely small 
when the Fourth Plan is in the 
second year of its operation. 
The lower imports can be partly 
explained by the exceptionally 
low foodgrains imports this year. 
It is not expected to go beyond 
2.5 million tonnes this year as 
against 3.8 million tonnes ~in 
1969-70. 

But this is only a partial ex- 
planation. The major cause for 
lower imports cannot but be a 
fall in the tempo of investment 
and industrial activity. А sur- 
plus in Ше foreign trade need not 
necessarily be a sign of health 
in our economy. It may be the 
symptom of a much deeper 
malady. -~ 

‘Therefore, if we have reasons 
to be happy over our export 
trade achievement, we have also 
to be wary about slackness in 
other fields of economic activities 
which depend on imports for their 
growth and expansion. 
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Hindu 
Historiography 
and 
Communal 
Problem 


SUDHIR CHANDRA 


A work of history has a causal relationship with 
its milieu. Itself affected by prejudices it tends 
to perpetuate them. Maybe this explains why 
romanticisation of history for the creation of a 
glorious past, so essential for a subject people, has 
been taken much too seriously by the Hindus to be 
replaced by sober history after Independence. 
Self-righteous and vulnerable to the Frankenstein’s 
monster of collective paranoia, the average Hindu 
behaves like the old head of a joint family: incapable 
of self-analysis, cursing the younger members for their 
selfishness, and deriving a morbid satisfaction from 
having done his duty towards them. But whereas 
the joint family is crumbling and the paterfamilias 
powerless, the Hindu is in a majority, and given a 
propitious turn of the “stars” which is well within the 
realm of the possible, likely to have his way against 
the junior members of the national joint family. 
Recent writings in the Indian press, expressing senti- 
ments bizarrely paranoiac and anti-Muslim, indicate 


that the expanding delusional system has begun inden- 
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ting even the rational core of the Hindu society, 
thereby acquiring a prestige and credibility it had 
lacked earlier. The view of Indian culture and the 
image of Indian history projected by the massive 
History and Culture of the Indian People have found 
willing advocates among the Hindu intelligentsia 
even before the series is complete. The situation 
is alarming, intimating the possibility of Hindu fas- 
cism. 

The remarkable feature of these writings is not the 
expression of more or less similar views about the 
Hindus and the Muslims, but the utilisation of the 
same tool—history—not so much to arrive at as to 
fortify these views. Were it genuine history such 
generous use of it by a people who had singularly 
neglected it down the centuries would have been a 
welcome intellectual development. For the most 
part, however, it is pseudo-history in which the past 
does not lead to the present; the present somehow 
manages to colour the past. 

The utility of history as a guide for the present 
and the future is debatable. Yet: there can be no 
denying the basic condition that only after the most 
accurate, minute and sophisticated researches 
can, if at all, history be used as an aid to practical 
action. The plethora of historical works on modern 
India only rarely provides something more than casual 
ramblings in the past. Current generalisations about 
the modern Indian society need critical scrutiny 
through a series of micro studies before they are 
accepted as more than hypotheses. 

It is this imperfect historiography that is employed 
to invest with respectability the unwarranted conclu- 
sion that the Muslims remained a backward, fanatical 
and aggressive community, impervious to reform and 
modernisation, while the Hindus, with a continuing 
tradition of social, religious and economic reforms, 
became a progressive and dynamic community. As 
such, the latter have to perform a dominant role in 
nation-building in order to impress the new culture 
of India with their spirit and genius. Illustrative of 
the emerging totalitarian Hindu mind, this rationali- 
sation of the naked argument of majority poses a 
threat to the consummation of national conscious- 
ness in the country. 

Chauvinism apart, nationalism does not require 
the abnegation of a particular way of life, language, 
religion or culture in a modern State. А national 
ethos is certainly an asset; but itis notformed deli- 
berately, mechanically, after a preconceived pattern. 
It evolves slowly, imperceptibly, the product 
of a multiplicity of factors, including human 
volition which plays only a secondary role. This 
evolution, moreover, is a continuous process. 
Nation-building, therefore, is threatened not by 
minorities, but by that section of the majority commu- 
nity which wishes to create a monolithic culture in 
its own image. 

The claptrap of “dominant role” and “Hindu 
impress" militates against both the venerable ideal of 
unity in diversity and the modern concept of nationa- 
lism, besides disturbing unnecessarily the delicate 
national equilibrium. If the Muslims can be expected 
to give up their insistence on the preservation of their 
separate identity because it keeps them backward and 
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exposes them to suspicion and persecution, it is reaso- 
nable to suppose that after this major minority has 
been subdued, the other minorities may be required 
to behave likewise. Instead of nation-building this 
will end in nation-wrecking if the historical behaviour 
of the Indian communities can be a guide to predic- 
tion. The other minorities are no less proud of their 
respective cultures than the Muslims. The Parsis 
have always maintained a quiet, firm exclusiveness 
without snapping contact with national life. The 


Christians represent a varitey of relationship with the ' 


majority community and of self-identity. The Sikhs 
are consciously, sometimes even aggressively, revi- 
ving and asserting a separate identity for fear of being 
submerged, like the Jains and the Buddhists, by the 
frightening assimilatability of Hinduism. Their 
thinking is nowhere better, revealed than in their 
growing historiography. 


Poverty of Analysis 


To return to our starting point, the history of 
these Hindu interpreters of the past is characterised by 
a biased selection of facts, recklessness of interpreta- 
tion and poverty of analytic acumen. For the picture 
of the Muslims consuming themselves in a paroxysm 
of hatred against the Hindus and the British alike, 
and the: Hindus responding constructively to the 
challenge posed by the Western contact, corresponds 
to -no historical reality. The wild misconception 
seems to be rooted in the acceptance of English edu- 
cation as the cardinal proof of all-round progressivism. 

Nobody is willing to recognise and highlight the 
implications of the fact that Raja Radhakant Deb, 
ап arch reactionary who opposed tooth and nail 
every attempt at social reform, was at the same time 
a champion of English education and one of the 
pioneers of female education. That the signatories 
to the petitions against the abolition of sati and the 
legalisation of widow marriage far exceeded those 
who favoured the measures, is also relevant to any 
generalisation about the nature of the Hindu society, 
unless one is determined not to see things that one 
wished had not been true. . 

Much too long, thanks to the circumstances in 
which Indian historiography developed, has the nine- 
teenth century Hindu society been viewed as dynamic 
and progressive. A microscopic look is likely to 
suggest that despite the veneer of reform, the key to 
the understanding of the modern Indian society, 
without excepting the Hindus, is offered by conser- 
vatism. It is difficult to substantiate this historical 
heresy in a brief piece like this. But there should be 
no difficulty, in accepting that reform movements 
notwithstanding, the-Hindus in the presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal failed to get over caste distinctions 
and other superstitions. If this was so there, in spite 
of earlier confrontation with the West, one can imagine 
how much more castebound and superstition-ridden 
must have remained the Hindus, as also the others, in 
areas that subsequently came under the British. 

Contrariwise, the positive response of the Mus- 
lims is either overlooked or played down to highlight 


their backwardness and fanaticism. Generalisations ` 


about the Hindus, it may be noted, are on the basis 
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of the small body of reformers in Bengal and Bombay 
and about the Muslims on the basis of Upper India. 
No inference -is drawn from the work in Bengal of 
Nawab Abdul Latif and the Mohammedan Literary 
Society or of Ameer Ali and the Central National 
Mohammedan Association; or from the fact that 
the Muslims in Bombay" presidency readily took ad- 
vantage of the educational and, particularly, economic 
avenues opened by the British rule. Even in Upper 
India the Aligarh movement represented a powerful 
streak of reformism and modernism among the Mus- 
lims. 

_ ‘But the blinkers bequeathed by the creation of 
Pakistan have made it impossible for most of the- 
Hindus to recognise as progressive anything associ- 
ated with the Aligarh movement. Inconvenient 
facts are dismissed to argue that in the absence of a 
liberal movement the Muslims of all shades of opinion 
demanded reservations, weightages and nominations. 
Demography, not the absence of a liberal movement, 
lay behind the Muslim demand for reservations, 
etc, That every section of the Muslims supported 
these demands in one form or another shows not that 
they subscribed to basically the same political views, 
but that the logic of numbers was inexorable. In the 
absence of affiliations effectively cutting across re- 
ligious or other narrow group loyalties, it would have 
been suicidal for them to accept joint electorates with- 
out safeguards. Jt may be bad history to refer to 
the present to make a point about the past. But the 
behaviour ‘pattern of the Indian electors after 1947 
[о much insight into the pre-Partition Muslim 
ears. . 

Ап integral part of this Hindu historiography is 
the pointed reference that is repeatedly made to the 
Muslim memory of past grandeur and to the inter- 
nationalist character of Islam, both of which violate 
the principle of secular national State. In fact, these 
two factors, it is argued, led to the idea of Pakistan. 
Except to the cock-sure journalists and the thousands 
of political pundits in every office and coffee-house, 
the birth of Pakistan will remain a mystery for many 
years to come. 


Abstract Notion 


Meanwhile those who condemn Pakistan as the 
outgrowth of communalism rather than the consum- 
mation of an organic Muslim nationalism may do 
well to remember the simple lesson that nationalism 
in its ultimate analysis is: an abstract notion. The 
transformation of otherwise scattered groups and 
individuals into a nation may appear artificial or 
genuine depending on the angle of view. But the 
selection of an angle is a subjective process influenc- 
ed largely by the subconscious in spite of volitional 
exercise of intellectual honesty. This may produce 
sufficient scepticism to shake at least the theoretical 
foundation of the belief that while the growth of 
Indian nationalism has been a noble and natural 
development, Pakistani nationalism emerged from 


the machinations of a sinister imperialism and -of 
7, 


self-seeking individuals. 
The statement about the internationalist character 
of Islam as a factor in the making of Pakistan is 
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belied by the creation of Pakistan itself contain as 
it does an antilogy that must be obvious to the most 
uninitiated. That an assertion like this is made and 
believed in the face of the glaring fact that religion— 
not only Christianity but Islam as well—has been no 
bar to the development of nationalist sentiment 
would suggest that gullibility has acquired amidst 
us almost pathological proportions. And this is a 
statement that carries a most insidious Implication: 
that since the international nature of Islam remains 
unchanged, the Muslims continue to be incapable of 
belonging to the Indian nation. 


Sense of Insecurity 


Prejudice, besides generating passion, also in- 
duces callousness. Thus otherwise sensitive Hindus 
fail to realise how gnawing the Muslim sense of in- 
security is. Harping on the Muslim awareness of 
their medieval glory and comparing the Muslim 
Indians with the ruling White minority in Rhodesia, 
a well-educated Hindu writes in a respectable quar- 
terly: “‘...the Muslim ploblem is only secondarily 
a minority problem,..We find a similar deeply in- 
grained feeling of cultural superiority, of belonging 
to the race of conquerors, in the Muslims. Only 
this can account for the curious phenomenon of a 
minority forming hardly ten per cent of the popula- 
tion frequently coming out with threats of blood- 
shed.” 

Granting that the Muslims cherish visions of past 
greatness, it is against the fundamentals of the social 
sciences to compare a ruling minority with one that 
is lying low in the quagmire of self-pity, and passivity 
and indecision. A less inapt allusion could have 
been to the Negroes in the United States of America, 
for it the Hindus continue to betray the intolerance 
they seem to do at the moment, the Muslims and after 
them the other minorities may be reduced to the same 
excruciating rage which characterises the American 
Negro. Desperation, more often than power-intoxi- 
cation, compels a minority to issue threats to the 
majority community. One hopes the Muslims in 
India are still some distance away from such a 
frame of mind. 

But nothing confounds more than féar, real or 
simulated. An illustration is Prof G.S. Ghurye, the 
noted sociologist, who, in his monumental Social 
Tensions in India, lends his formidable stature and 
scholarship to the prevailing Hindu belief that com- 
munal riots after 1947 have been invariably sparked 
off by the Muslims. That for the most part he is 
trusting the reports of a single Indian newspaper to 
arrive at a conclusion that does violence to common 
sense and the fundamental human instinct for survival, 
is no deterrent to this distinguished scholar the first 
demand of whose discipline is a careful selection of 
and mastery over his tools. Perhaps sociology is 


. yet to become a science so far as its application by 


Indian to the Indian social scene is concerned. 

So strong is the prejudice against the Muslims that 
even the most innocuous faith in their religion becomes 
a ground of suspicion against them. The argument is 
advanced that believing Islam to be the true, perfect 
and revealed religion, they cannot admit the possibi- 
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lity of reform. This queer mixture of irration 1 im- 
patience and logical absurdity overlooks the natural 
human tendency to view one’s own religion as 
perfect. But for this faith no man would adhere to 
his particular religion. When the Hindus boasr of 
their religious tolerance, claiming to treat all religions 
as basically one, they in reality advance an implicit 
claim to religious superiority over the others. 

To say that the Muslims are opposed to reform 
because they treat Islam as perfect is to make two 
statements and establish between them a false а priori 
relationship. Islam is perfect so far as its followers 
are concerned. But they also admit, as they have 
always done since the first Caliphs, to have deviated 
from the purity of their religion. Nor do they deny 
the demands of new exigencies. But the required 


reform:has to be in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal dictates of Islam. 


Reform Movement 


The Hindu reform movements also derived their 
sanction from the supposed original purity of Hindu- 
ism, Every reformer from Rammohan to Gandhi via 
Dayanand, Vivekananda and the rest professed to 
remove the excrescences that had disfigured Hindu- 
ism over the centuries; not one stood on the bedrock 
of reason irrespective of what pristine Hinduism 
stood for. In fact all religions reform themselves 
from time to time, but never avowedly as a departure 
from the original faith. But the Muslims, by thc 
application of a double standard which is the result 
of wishful thinking on the part of the Hindus. are 
condemned as incorrigible reactionaries whereas their 
only sin is their conformance to the universal pattern 
‘of human religious behaviour. 

And on the strength of such profound scholarship 
the Muslim Indians are solemnly warned to strike a 
departure from their oid ways lest the Hindus should 
be constrained to turn communal. The Muslims, 
may it be noted, are communal; the Hindus ий 
become so in desperate reaction. One wishes there 
could be a moratorium on historical interpretation in 
India. What an incentive impossible situations arc 
to foolish solutions! 
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Incomes 
Wages 
and 
Prices 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


Ах evidently irrational outlook is most glaringly 
noticeable in the Government's approach to the 
plolicy pertaining to the regulation of incomes, wages 
and prices. The success of the Fourth Plan with its 
much publicised accent on the objetctive of “growth 
with stability” depends largely оп the Government’s 
capacity to regulate incomes, wages and prices. 

From the available indications, one is forced to 
conclude that economic stability will be a wild-goose 
chase, if the Government remains indifferent to the 
unregulated onward march of the level of incomes 
and wages, on the one hand, and the level of prices, 
onthe other. Itis high time the Government and the 
planners realised that the present stalemate regarding 
incomes and prices policy is nothing but the by- 
product of our ill-thought-out, dogmatically formula- 
ted and haltingly implemented economic policies in 
the past. 

Most of the free and mixed economies striving to 
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attain economic growth have been faced with the 
intractable problem of chronic economic instability, 
though the factors leading to it vary widely from one 
country to another. In some countries excess demand 
consequent on population explosion puts pressure 
on the price level (output remaining constant), while 
in some others it is the phenomenon of excess capacity 
existing alongside with shortages that exerts pressure 
on the price level, and yet in some others it is the in- 
creased monetary investment as part of the planned 
development, without being accompanied by a pro- 
portionate rise in productivity, that pushes the price 
level up. | 

However, a malady afflicting all of them alike has 
been the widespread disparity in income distribution, 
magnified by the unequal increments in incomes and 
wages in different sectors of the economy. Tradi- 
tional monetary and fiscal policies have proved them- 
selves inadequate to cope with the situation. Hence, 
there is the need for a new technique.’ Western 
countries have adopted such a technique with varying 
degrees of success. The essence of this technique is 
that it seeks to influence the generation of incomes and 
wages, and through it the aggregate demand in the 
economy, so that a rise in incomes and wages does not 
exceed the output. This new technique is designated 
as the "incomes policy". 

Íncomes policy need not necessarily be at logger- 
heads with the conventional monetary and fiscal 
disciplines. Instead of supplanting them, incomes 
policy can supplement them and make them more 
effective. Whenever the traditional weapons of control 
are ineffective, incomes policy will assert itself and fill 
the gap. Moreover, since incomes policy is selective 
їй nature, it can strike at the cost structure at the 
grass-roots level and deprive it of its infaltionary 
potential It has the wonderful capacity of infusing 
a new life into the economy, without involving waste 
of resources, and causing sectoral imbalances. But 

the success of the incomes policy depends on how it 

is integrated with the monetary and fiscal measures. 
The monetary policy must refrain from making money 
cheaper or dearer when the requirement is the other 
way round while the fiscal policy must help restrain a 
rise in price level by mopping up extra purchasing 
power in certain sectors of the economy and certain 
categories of income-eaxners. 

In recent years inflationary rise in price level has, 
become a regular feature in many countries of Europe. 
The talk of inflation in Britain, it is said, is to invite a 
somewhat stupefied. response from everyone. The 
word has almost a mesmerising effect. Writing in the 
Economic Times, John Trafford remarks: “There is 
no doubt that 1970 will go down in history as the first 
year of the post-war period in which uncontrollable, 
runaway inflation came close to becoming a reality.” 

In Italy wages have risen three times as fast this 
year as the 1964-69 average. The wage-price spiral 
started troubling Italy with the so-called “hot autumn" 
of 1969 when strikes and lock-outs eventually led to 
highly inflationary wage settlements. In the Nether- 
lands, inflation of both wages and prices has 
been higher now than in the past six years; in 
somè cases it has been up by 50 per cent while in 
some others, by 100 per cent. Neither Sweden nor 
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. West Germany has, since the war, experienced wage 
inflation comparable to that seen recently, the per- 
centage of increase in wages being 20 and 15 respecti- 
vely. In Canada, the Prices and Incomes Commission 
has cautioned the Government against excessive wage 
and salary increases to civil sérvants without holding 
the price level in check. Sweden, where the price 


level has risen on an average by less than 4 per cent - 


for some years, recorded a rise of 6 per cent in food 
prices recently which prompted quick Government 
action in the form of a freeze on all food prices. 

Nearer home, in Japan, wage inflation is a little 
short of breathtaking. The annual rate of increase 
has been in double figures for years, and just recently 
the rate itself has shown signs of mounting. It has 
been revealed that between 1958 and 1968, wages and 
incomes have grown on average by 190 per cent. By 
1975, the Government's Economic Planning Agency 
predicts, average wages will be a level with the then 
current level of wages in West Germany, which them- 
selves will be around 50 per cent above the British 
level. Still Japan can prosper on a higher rate of 
inflation just because her productivity performance is 
much better than other countries, including countries 
of Europe. 

An integral part of the incomes policy is the link- 
up between rise in incomes and growth in productivity 
atalllevels. It does not imply wage-freeze or salary- 
freeze as such, as some Western economists are prone 
to advocate. Rather, it implies strict regulation of 
wages in such a way that whenever there is an incre- 
ment in wages, there is a proportionate rise in producti- 
vity. In this connection, it is relevant to quote a 
Chinese Planning expert: “1 is wrong to try to raise 
the level of consumption at a rate farther than the 
growth of production and labour productivity; it is 
likewise wrong to raise the level of consumption at a 
rate equal to that of accumulation." 

Realistically speaking, an important factor that 
has landed Indian planning in hot waters is that in 
our country wages and incomes have seldom been 
related to productivity or income-earning activity. 
There is no doubt that wage restraint is not a feasible 
proposition unless a fair degree of price stability is 
ensured. It is a patent fact that in recent years the 
wage bills of both industry and Government have 
been consistently rising without being followed by a 
corresponding rise in productivity. Ifthe Government 
is unable to hold the price level in check, any attempt 
to put constraints on wages will invariably invite a 
wave of stout resistance from the trade unions and 
other employees' organisations both in the private and 
the public sectors. 


Reserye Bank Study 


The way out of the bewildering state of affairs 
the Government of India finds itself, lies in formulating 
a suitable incomes and prices policy without any 
further delay. Historically speaking, incomes policy 
came to the limelight for the first time in 1964 when 
the Reserve Bank of India appointed a Study Group 
on “Incomes, Wages and Prices Policy”. The Report 
of the Study Group published in January 1966 dwells 
in detail upon the peculiar conditions and factors 
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operating in the Indian economy and defines the dis- 
tinct role of incomes policy in ensuring the broad 
pattern of money income generation consistent with 
the objectives outlined in the Five Year Plans, as well 
as in hastening the process of reducing the inequalities 
of income distribution and regulating the pattern of 
consumption. 'The Report excludes farm wages from 
the purview of wage regulation since they form a 
separate category as distinct from those in the orga- 
nised industries and the services sector. 

The Report makes it absolutely clear that con- 
sumption should be maintained at a lower level than 
that of national productivity as a means of ensuring 
price stability, while it pleads for treating sectoral 
variations in productivity on a special plane, suggest- 
ing therein that highly productive sectors must main- 
tain the wage level slightly above the national average, 
but at the same time gurantee the national minimum 
wage to the workers in all sectors of the economy so 
as to obviate unnecessary discontent among the 
working classes in general. It has also been stated 
that part of the benefits flowing from a rise in produc- 
tivity must go to the consumers in the form of lower 
prices simultaneously with the assurance of “а reason- 
able rate of return” on investment to those who show 
the explicit inclination to invest their savings in 
genuinely productive channels. Over and above all 
these, there is the proposal to tackle functional in- 
comes such as profits interest and rent by placing 
reasonable restraints on them preferably through 
fiscal measures. 

These findings and suggestions of the Study Group 
are nothing new or unknown. Nor are they very 
much out of the way. Any casual observer of the 
present Indian economic scene will find them feasible 
in India provided the Government is prepared to shed 
its policy of hide and seek and rash generalisations. 


Defective Tax Structure 


Coming to the brass tacks of the issue, what is 
required today is to weave an integrated pattern out 
of the scattered and piecemeal measures adopted at 
random. A preliminary step in this direction will be 
to make fiscal and monetary policies sensitive to the 
changes in Government’s overall economic policies 
which itself is a hard task, given the nature of the 
Indian economy. On the one hand, it is dominated 
by a vast non-monetised sector and the unorganised 
money market while, on the other, there is the defec- 
tive tax structure and inefficient tax collection machi- 
nery which prevent the effective application of fiscal 
policies. The tapping of functional incomes as 
well as unaccounted money is also out of the question 
due to the Government’s reluctance to incur the 
displeasure of “Вів Money" which rules the roost 
in every conceivable sector of the economy. Added 
to these, there is the intricate problem of working out 
the average rate of growth of productivity owing to 
the serious lacunae in statistical calculations. If 
incomes policy is to make any significant headway, 
these bottlenecks must be obliterated for good lest 
the entire scheme should end as a mere leap in the 
dark. 

The Finance Minister, during his discussions with 
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the Informal Consultative · Committee of Parliament 
in New Delhi recently, has talked of a well-balanced 
fiscal policy embodying social justice and an attack 
on inflation. In the light of our past experience all 
these good intentions are apt to be dismissed as mere 
political bravado, especially since, one-is forced to 
repeat, our economic policy has been a handmaid of 
political expediency for quite some time. However, 
Sri Chavan’s utterances sometimes seem to carry a 


ring of conviction. Hence, when he speaks of 


r 


infusing a new element of balance in the structure of 
prices, or when he emphasises the need for economic 
discipline and pleads for minimising distortions in 
the economic system, one is prone to feel that he 
means business. 


No New Malady а 


Even though, lack of economic discipline 15 по 
new malady, it bas now become really chronic, which 
combined -with the unrestrained upsurge of money 
incomes and reckless spending at all levels, is the 
single largest factor responsible for the sufferings of 
the half-mythical and half-real “common man” ‘for 
whose sake economic planning is supposed to have 
been initiated. To cite an instance, the lack of eco- 
nomic discipline and efficient management has 
reduced the public sector in India to the hopeless 
position of a white elephant. Commenting on the 
lack of discipline and recklessness of private enter- 
prise, Lord Keynes once ‘remarked: “When the 
capital development of a country becomes a by- 


product of the activities of a Casino, the job is likely ' 


to be ill-done.” Is this statement. true of India’s 
public expenditure policy and management of public 
sector concerns as well? This doubt, it seems, is 
quite legitimate in the present context 

The seriousness-of the problem of rising price 
level will become evident if we glance at the zig- 
zag movement of prices in the immediate past. 
After a fall of 1.1 per cent in 1968-69, the general price 
level rose by 3.7 per cent in 1969-70. "Towards the 
fag end of the Third Plan, the price level recorded a 
rise of 12 to 14 per cent. This trend persisted in the 
first two years of the “Plan Holiday". What is more 
disturbing is the rate at which prices have been rising 


` іп recent months. In the last six months prices have 


risen by almost 5 per cent. The Economic Times 
Research Bureau reveals that the general index of 
wholesale prices (Base 1961-62—100) -stood at 183.6 
for the week ended October 10, 1970—a rise of 6.8 
per cent over the previous year’s level. The price 
index of raw materials rose by 10.6 per cent while 
that of manufactures by 6.2 per cent. 

If the present trend continues, which is most likely, 
the Finance Minister, despite all his good intentions, 
will have to remain a helpless spectator of another 
bout of inflation with all its unwholesome ingredients 
—overall economic distortions, sluggish production, 
widespread shortages, high costs, budget deficits and 
a determined bid by the political parties of various 
hues to make the maximum capita] out of public 
misery. A pedestrian approach to the problem will 
only complicate the issues. Marginal remedies like 


the starting of a chain of departmental stores or super- - 
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markets, or fair price shops will at best toüch only the 
fringe of the problem, without going into the vitals. 
The experiment in Kerala pertaining to cooperative 
supermarkets has failed to bear fruit since it has been 
recently revealed that they have together incurred a - 
huge loss of Rs 80 lakhs. Legislative measures to 
control prices will be as futile as King Canute’s. 
orders to the waves to advance thus far and no farther. 
Tt has, of late, become the fashion of our planners 
and policy-makers to speak of income ceiling as a 
cure-all for soaring price spiral. The implication 
probably is incomes policy. The Finance Minister 
who has also joined the fray must understand at least 


‚ now-that wages and incomes do not constitute the sole 


elements in the inflationary pressure in our country. 

There are other contributory factors, such as faulty 

budgetary policies, a persistent failure to mobilise 

savings from among the affluent sections of the rural 

sector, distorted investment patterns, short-sighted 
pricing policies, misdirection of expenditures in both 

the public and private sectors, and so on. The extrava- 
gance in Government’s expenditure knows no bound 
whereas there has been no vigorous efforts to generate 

savings and make sound investments in quick-yielding 
projects. The deficit in the Central Budget to the 

extent of Rs 225 crores is likely to be inflate further 
by another Rs 106 crores with the Government's. 
decision to enhance the DA of the Central Govern- 

ment employees. This will certainly have a snowball 

effect on the State Budgets and the wage bills of in- 

dustry in the public and private sectors. Where all 

these will lead to is anybody’s guess. 


Lacking Political Courage 


The picture will become more disconcerting if we 
take into account State deficits amounting to Rs 200 
crores, which will go up further as fresh commitments 
mount. The full impact of these deficits on the inflatio- 
nary pressures is yet to work itself out. As if to add 
fuel to the fire, there will be further addition to the in- 
flationary spiral, deriving from the Government’s own 
price support policy which has given greater impetus 
to the growing income in the rural sector, For want 
of political courage, both the Centre and the States 
have shown unjustified hesitation to tax agricultural 
incomes and wealth which have been consistently on 
the increase as a result of the so-called green revolu- 
tion. Much of the enhanced incomes in the rural 
sector have gone to swell consumer spending and 
extravagances on the part of the kulaks. Purely for 
political reasons, some of the State Governments, 
at the slightest sign of a fall in the prices of agricultural 
commodities, have gone in for price support measures 
in the name of incentives with little or no economic 
justification for such action. It will not be an 
exaggeration to say that the Government's price 


support policies have been mainly responsible for 


keeping the prices of agricultural commodities at 
an artificially high level. - 
In retrospect, it becomes quite evident that the 


. Government's credit policy -especially since the 


nationalisation of banks has also contributed in no 
small measure towards inflationary rise in price level 
in recent times. Money supply during - 1969-70 
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has gone up by more than 10 per cent—at twice the 
rate of growth of output and in the first five months 
of 1970-71 by another 3 per cent. During the same 
period, bank credit has shot up by 18 per cent (1969-70) 
and during April-June 1970 by another 7 per cent. 

A major part of this credit is said to have gone to 
those who could only have aggravated the spending 
spree, especially to the low and middle income groups 
and farmers. The irony of the situation is that while 
there has been an expansion in the credit granted to 
various classes of people, it has not been accompanied 
by a proportionate improvement in savings mobilisa- 
tion efforts. | 

It is true that banks are going ahead with branch 
expansion. The State Bank of India itself has opened 
during 1970-71 (up to the end of October) 327 branches 
and proposes to open another 100 branches before the 
end of the year. In tune with the Reserve Bank's 
directive issued in December 1969 nearly 1,350 offices 
are to be opened by nationalised banks during 1970-71, 
of which 1,186 offices will be in the unbanked areas. 
But on this score, it will be too much to expect that 


deposits will flow into these branches in a jiffy. Yt 


requires a massive mobilisation campaign, high- 
lighting the services and facilities offered by banks, 
offer of “lucky account number prizes", arrangements 
for collection of deposits from the depositors’ resi- 
dence, operation of mobile vans, provision of banking 
ra at melas and festivals, and so on and so 
orth. 

But this is all a time-consuming process whereas 
the demand for bank credit continues to grow by 
leaps and bounds, whether it be from Big Business or 
a small trader, from a big industrialist or а small- 
scale industrialist, from a kulak or a big farmer. 
In fact, the latest slogan which has gained currency 
in New Delhi is said to be: “еаѕу loans for small 
borrowers". Unless deposits grow at a faster rate, 
the commercial banks will have to depend on the 
Reserve Bank of India—"'the lender of the last resort” 
—Àn order to meet the priority and essential credit 
needs of bonafide borrowers. This is really “а 
vicious circle" encountered by the Reserve Bank now. 

The pressure on prices has also been exerted by 
a decline in the rate of growth of output over “wide 
and critical areas" including oilseeds and raw cotton, 
on the one hand, and manufactured goods, on the 





other. In fact, industrial growth rate has already 
slumped too much and if timely action is not taken to 
reverse this trend, things may go out of hand, and 
may upset our planners, apple-cart pertaining to 
export earnings to finance Fourth Plan schemes. It 
is a pity that at a time when the Government’s para- 
mount objective is to encourage industrial production 
on a diversified basis, the price of basic industrial raw 
materials like steel is going up like anything, ham- 
pering thereby the sincere efforts of genuine industria- 
list entrepreneurs, particularly the new entrants who 
have to play a dominant role in the future industrial 
pattern of the country. 

In this context, glib talk about imposition of a 
ceiling on business incomes alone will not do. A 
ceiling on business incomes, though it should be given 
the highest priority should be accompanied by a 
ceiling on other incomes as well, particularly income 
from agriculture which has shot up in recent months 
due to the “green revolution". Also, there must be 
coordination between wages and productivity so that 
there can be some sort of a balance between wages 
and output. Probably, more important than these 
two sets of measures 1s the supreme necd for simul- 
taneous restraint on incomes and spending in all 
sectors of the economy, especially a severe cut in 
extravagant expenditure of the Government at the 
Central as well as the State levels. 

The foregoing discussion leaves no one in doubt 
as to the confused and conflicting approach the 
Government has so far evolved in regard to incomes 
and prices policy. At times, the official spokesmen 
talk in terms of imposing a ceiling on all incomes 
and of making a frontal attack on all prices. Such 
a tall talk leaves a wide credibility gap because we 
have not so far had anything called price planning or 
income planning. It is therefore high time the 
Government and the Planning Commission evolved 
a suitable scheme for the regulation of incomes from 
all sources without putting the overall growth process 
in jeopardy, along with a pragmatic and scientific 
pricing pattern that will fit into the peculiar conditions 
existing in the national economy. Any heistation in 
this matter wil have serious social implications 
flowing from the ever-widening disparity between 
the incomes and earnings of the political classes and 
the grinding poverty of the masses. 
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From 
Body 
Count 
to 
Chicken 
Count 


I. F. STONE 


HE official” US Air Force 

history of the Korean War 
disclosed that as enemy ground 
fire improved, “we were,” in 
the words of the Fifth Air Force’s 
Director of Operations, “trading 
B-26s for trucks in a most un- 
economical manner.” 

It is again timely to recall that 


though we had full command of 
the air we could not prevent the 
reoccupation of North Korea 
by Communist Chinese volunteers, 
nor choke off their supply lines, 
just as the far more intense bom- 
bardment of the Ho Chi Minh 
trail has failed to cut off the 
enemy’s supply lines in Vietnam. 

The balance sheet of planes 
lost as against the cost of trucks 
destroyed was pretty lopsided 
in the Korean War, and is far 
more lopsided now when war- 
planes are several times more 
expensive. We wonder how the 
balance sheet will look some day 
in the Laotian “incursion” where 
the anti-aircraft fire is formidable 
and the helicopter losses heavy. 

An early triumph was the 
announcement that our side had 
captured 2,000 chickens and ducks. 
When helicopters cost from a half 
million upward (the Cheyenne, 
before it was cancelled, was 
figured at three to four million 
dollars) it takes a lot of poultry 
to compensate for one helicopter. 
You.could buy enough chickens 
to feed the whole South Vietna- 
mese army for the price of one 
“Huey”. 

In the Loatian invasion, we 
are trying a hazardous operation 
on the cheap. General West- 
moreland and Ambassador Bunker 
had been talking to visiting news- 
papermen since 1967 about an 
operation to cut the Ho Chi Minh 
trail (see among other such 
reports, Henry Brandon in the 
a Sunday Times February 
14), 

But they estimated that they 
would need at least three US 
divisions. That would be some 
60,000 men. The South Viet- 
namese army has mustered 20,000 
men for the ‘invasion. Though 
these are said to be its very best, 
can 20,000 ARVN do the job 
for which Westmoreland wanted 





What does Nixon propose to achieve by the invasion of Loas? 
His objective could at best be a gamble, as was the invasion of Cam- 
bodia last year—and like all gambles with unknown quantities, it is 


destined to ultimately fail. 


But if the move is towards a “final solu- 


tion” which the Pentagon hawks are clamouring for, it will end in 
a Third World War, and worse horrors than Hitler could ever dream 
of. Reproduced here is a commentary on Nixon’s possible objectives in 
Laos and their implications for the world at large, from the well-known 
Washington periodical, Z.F. Stone's Bi-Weekly of February 22, 1971. 
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at least 60,000 US troops? 

The air support we are giving 
ARVN we would, of course, 
have given our own troops, too. 
Under the circumstances, it is 
easy to understand why the ARVN 
troops are moving so slowly 
into that dense and tangled 
mountainous jungle region. 

The murk of censorship is 
heavy but there are breaks through 
which one can see. The latest 
issue of Newsweek (dated Feb- 
ruary 22 but available February 
15) said, for example, that despite 
“slow going” a 10,000 man ARVN 
force had “managed to push 
all the way to the village of 
Tchepone—the enemy’s main sup- 
ply base in all of Southern Laos". 

But that same day's New 
York Times quoted ARVN’s 
military spokesman in Saigon 
as saying: “The deepest point 
of our advance into Laos is now 
around 20 Kilometres (12 miles) 
east of Tchepone.” 

Twelve miles from Tchepone 
is 13 miles from the border, and 
13 miles seems to be the limit of 
range of the US artillary which 
has been covering the ARVN 
advance from the Vietnamese 
side. That same day’s Washing- 
ton Post carried an AP dispatch 
saying that ARVN supply con- 
voys "were remaining south of 
the border, the third successive 
day without a border crossing”. 
This led, the AP reported, “to 
speculation that the North Viet- 
namese had cut Highway 9 be- 
hind the advancing South Viet- 
namese tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers.” 

This helps us to understand 
what Vice Premier Ky meant 
when he talked in Saigon about 
the danger of a Dien Bien Phu. 
Heavily armed, road-bound con- 
ventional troops, strung out along 
a narrow jungle road through 
mountain passes, can be sitting 
ducks for a guerilla force which 
looks for weak spots where it 
can achieve tactical surprise and 
local superiority, whenever a bit 
of bad weather hampers air sup- 
port. 

These are classic guerilla 
‘tactics and fear of them may 
explain why two. leading hawks 
on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee were less than ex- 
uberant after Laird briefed the 
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committee on the Laotian in-. 


vasion on February 9. . Both 
Senators Stennis and Jackson 
"warned (John W. Finney in the 
New York Times, February 10) 
that the South Vietnamese troops 
might run into what Senator 
Stennis described as ‘real trouble". 

Should that real trouble threa- 
ten the destruction of the ARVN 
invaders, would Nixon leave them 
to their fate or —with or without 
a special appeal to Congress— 
send US combat troops to the 
rescue? 

The Laotian invasion will, 
I believe, go down in history 
as another of those quickie 
“gimmicks” by which we—and 
the French before us—hoped to 
win an unwinnable war. If the 
ARVN troops merely make a 
quick stab into the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, destroy some supplies 
and get out while they can, it will 
make little difference even on 
short-term. If ARVN settles 
down to stay until the end of the 
dry season, there are a lot of 
bloody ambushes ahead. 

We tend to forget that just as 
declining US casualties have muffl- 
ed protest in our own country, 
rising ARVN casualties in the 
wake of “Vietnamization” have 
fueled a growing anti-war move- 
ment in Saigon. The cost to 
ARVN of the Laotian adventure 
must add to the unrest in South 
Vietnam. | 

A pro-peace force has grown 
up between the NLF and the 


Thieu regime and major reverses, 


in Laos cóuld bring it into the 
streets. One . contingency for 
which our military may have plans 
is the possibility of a popular 
uprising against the Thieu regime. 
It would be ironic if the invasion 
of Laos culminated in а re- 
invasion of South Vietnam. 


Long-range Liabilities 
In the Laotian invasion, as 


in the Cambodian, Nixon is 
taking on long-range strategic 


'Jiabilities in return for short- 


range tactical gains. These im- 
patient gambles can only serve 
to widen and extend a war against 
a foe whose major asset lies 


. precisely in his patience. The 


Vietnamese national revolution, 
which began a quarter century ago, 
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will not be stopped now even if 
we succeed in destroying one dry 
season’s supplies. 

We have widened the war and 
the enemy can widen it further. 
If the enemy responds by taking 
over the rest of Laos, most of it 
in enemy hands already, we face 
the prospect of serious political 
and military complications. We 
can no more let Laos be lost than 
we can afford to let Cambodia 
be lost if the ARVN troops fail 
in either country. 

The fall of Cambodia to a 
neutral or hostile regime would 
make the present blockade of 
Shihanoukville untenable, and 
turn the whole country into an 
enemy sanctuary. 

The fall of Laos would bring 
the war up to the borders of Thai- 
land where we have major strate- 
gic bombing bases and the Com- 
munists have several fertile areas 
of economic and ethnic unrest 
for guerrilla movements. The 
Thais may pay a price for the 
troops they have been covertly 
putting into Laos in preparation 
for Saigon’s “incursion”. 


Woozy Logic 


Escalating to disengage has 
the same woozy logic as frigh- 
tening the enemy into negotia- 
ting on our terms by withdrawing 
combat troops. The little noticed 
result of Nixon’s latest bluff in 
Vietnamese poker is the first 
redeployment of US combat 
troops back to the war zone. 
І refer to the 1,500 US Marines 


.who appeared off the DMZ on 


February 11 on ships of the 
Seventh Fleet, with artillery and 
tanks ready for a landing. 

These were elements of the 
Third Marine Division which 
operated below the buffer zone 
until November 1969. They were 
evacuated with much publicity 
(but only to Okinawa) in the 
“winding down” of a war which 
now seems to be winding up. 
Their announced purpose is to 
block the North Vietnamese if 
they counter the thrust at the Ho 
Chi Minh trail in the west by 
an invasion across the DMZ 
in the east, thus threatening the 
rear of the ARVN invaders. 

But what if Hanoi takes serio- 
usly Ky’s talk of invading the 


North and regards the Marines 
positioned off the DMZ (and 
heavy bombing north of the buffer 
zone) as harbingers of invasion? 
Jf Hanoi strikes across the line 
first, or appears ready to strike, 
this would give Nixon an excuse 
to resume heavy bombing of the 
North. Do the Marines re- 
present a feint for this very pur- 
pose? 

The search for a military 
solution to a political problem 
has drawn Nixon into brink- 
manship, and onto a slippery 
slope which could lead to war 
with China. The quick White 
House reaction to Chinese alarm 
over the Laotian invasion shows 
that Nixon is well aware that this 
is the biggest risk of all. Ziegler's 
immediate statement that the 
invasion posed “absolutely no 
threat to Communist China”, 
may soothe a confused and gul- 
lible Senate but not Peking, 
even if Nixon means it as we 
believe he does. 

But, from the perspective of 
Peking, the Indo-China war since 
we began to finance the French 
in 1950 has been aimed to con- 
tain China. The Thai bases 
were planned, long before our 
own military intervention, to bring 
China within range of nuclear 
bombers. China— whatever Nix- 
on's intentions—must feel that 
in Laos and at the DMZ the war 
is moving toward its very door- 
step, and with it the spectre of a 
nuclear attack. 

Imagine our alarm if the nu- 
clear imbalance were reversed 
and Chinese troops in Maxico 
appeared to be moving up closer 
to the Texas border while nuclear 
armed Chinese warships—and a 
Chinese Marine landing force— 
appeared off Brownsville. 


Nixon Trapped 


Nixon is trapped by his desire 
to avoid “humiliation”. Не is, 
caught in what the French call 
the “engrenage’—the gears he 
has set in motion. The search 
for one more last sanctuary to 
clean out for victory leads from 
Cambodia to Laos to North 
Vietnam to China itself, the 
ultimate sanctuary of the Viet- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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A STUDY 


Каш 
Mohan 
Roy 


GANESH PRASAD 


T# study of Raja Ram Mohan Roy is interesting 
and: instructive, it will ever remain so. He was 
the sober, balanced and progressive leader of the 
first generation of the new urban middle class of 
India. 

As such, he was the first representative of its patrio- 
tic passion, philosophy and outlook. This class was 
the harbinger of the Renaissance, modern nationalism 
and modern India. Its first leader was, therefore, 
the fountain-head of most of the basic and dominant 
Characteristics of moderm Indian life and thought. 
This makes him the Father of Modern India. 

Кат Mohan hailed the birth of his class, thé new 
urban middle class, in Bengal as “the most cheering 
indication", “а dawn ofa new Era”. Inits emergence 
he saw the beginning of the age of struggle for in- 
dividual freedom. “Whenever such am order of mew 
hàs been created, freedom has followed in its train.” 


Dr ‘Ganesh Prasad is. Reader, Department of Political - 


Science, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 
1Studies im the Bengal. Renaissance, Jadavpur, 1958, p 14. 
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Prophetic words indéed! And he himself initiated 
the historic struggle. 

Though the Decale had. just preceded him in 
this respect, his cautious and rational efforts set the 
stage for the birth and growth of the great movement 
for liberation. He started a regular battle against 
medievalism, authoritarianism, tradition and machi- 
nations of the priestcraft. The battle is yet unfinished. 
On every issue of his day that involved the question 
of individual freedom, dignity and well-being, Ram 
Mohan was at the forefront of the progressives: He 
was a petty-bourgeois libertarian, every inch. For 
him, as for the modernist middle class, individual 
was the centre of social thinking and activity. Re- 
ligion, Law and Morality were to be for the individual. 
This humanistic approach marks him as the pioneer 
of modernity. 

Over half a century before the birth of the Indian 
National Congress, he could anticipate the progressive 
international outlook of colonial nationalism. Ram 
Mohan fearlessly expressed his réactions to world 
events and unreservedly demonstrated his sympathies 
for the cause of the oppressed, struggling and progres- 
sive humanity. He sympathized with the lot of the 
Trish peasants and the cause of the British Reforms 
agitation. He frankly displayed his joy over the 
French Revolution (1830) and the establishment of 
constitutional government in Spain. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, he insisted, despite physical inconveni- 
ence, бп boarding a French frigate in order to pay his 
homage to the French flag which symbolized for him 
“liberty, equality and fraternity”. 

He exceedingly grieved over the success of reaction 
in Naples and yet remained unshaken in his libertarian 
optimism. He wrote, “Enemies of liberty and friends 
of despotism have never been, and never will be, 
ultimately successful"? These reactions and expres- 
sions are very meaningful. Subjectively, they show 
his extraordinary instinctive foresight and patriotic 
sagacity. Objectively, they foreshadow the mighty 
world progressive front of the thirties of the present 
century. : 

Ram Mohan was, then, the precursor of genera- 
tions of progressive patriots of the colonial world. 
He was perhaps the first colonial to tell them the true 
meaning of the historic principle of statecraft, name- 
ly, *enemy's enemy is our friend" in the context of 
the modern world. 

His instinctive promptings and humanistic opti- 
mism were best echoed by the Trinity of Gandhi, 
Tagore and Nehru in the age of world polarization and 
crisis of civilization. The unshaken Faith in Man 
and the consistent anti-fascism of these three stal- 
warts were in line with the noble tradition of the 
Renaissance. In the thirties and forties, Jawaharlal 
Nehru repeatedly brought home to his countrymen 
that their battle for freedom was being fought in China, 
Abyssinia, Spain and Russia also. On March 28, 
1939, Nehru wrote, “India’s. freedom will not be 
worth many days’ purchase if fascism and nazism 
dominate the world. Our own existence is bound with 
the fate of freedom and democracy in the- world." ? 

*Raja Ram Mohan Roy, The English Works, Calcutta, 
1947, Part IV, р 127. 
27.1, Nehru, The Unity of India, p 149. 
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And in his death-bed message Tagore uttered, “As 

I look around I see the crumbling ruins of a proud 

civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility. And 

yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith 

in Man.”4 The whole being of Gandhi, the apostle 

of non-violence, revolted against the butchery that 
· characterized the fascist wars. 

It was in this humanistic atmosphere that the 
progressive patriots viewed their fight for national 
liberation as an inalienable part of the world anti- 
imperialist and anti-fascist struggle of the progressive 
humanity. 

Ram Mohan’s intuitive and undesigned reaction 
found expression in Nehru’s rational and definite 
policy. The progressive and humanist outlook of 
Indian nationalism made it the guide arid leader of 
colonial nationalism of the post-Versailles era. Such 
was the fruit of the great legacy of the Father of 
Modern India. 

It was maintained during the post-independence 
period as well. In the néw context it implied that the 
newly acquired freedom could be made secure and the 
nation’s all-round progress could be possible only in 
a world free from colonialism, old or new. Under 
Nehru’s stewardship India championed the cause of 
anti-imperialism, anti-colonialism and antiracialism. 
This. earned for her the gratitude of the struggling 
humanity of Afro-Asia and a place of pride and res- 
pect in the comity of Nations. These achievements 
were the outcome of the belief in the ultimate triumph 
of the libertarian humanity. 


Rational Appreciation 


Ram Mohan evinced instinctive hatred of foreign 
rule and at the same time rational appreciation of 
Western contact. This is evidenced by his recollec- 
tion. At the age of sixteen he had viewed the British 
tule in India “with a feeling of great aversion”. 
Subsequently, association with Europeans and 
acquaintance with their laws and form of government 
made him realise that that rule would "surely" lead 
“to the amelioration of the native inhabitants".5 
Benefits of Western contact are found in his various 
writings. His hatred and appreciation were echoed by 
Subsequent sober patriots. His modernist patriotism 
made him appreciate the progressive role of Britain 
in India. In different contexts and languages, the 
nationalists generally shared his opinion, despite 
some exaggerations like Ranade's "'Providential 
Theory" and Gandhi’s “Satanic Civilization". 

In cultural spheres, too, Ram Mohan showed the 
sober course to modern India. In order to break 
the cultural monopoly of the unscruplous priestcraft 
and to dispel ignorance of masses, this pioneer of 
Indian journalism patronized Indian literature. He 
himself translated some scriptures in Bengali and a 
few in Hindustani. The effort was the beginning of 
the age of enlightenment and hence of libertarian 
struggle. This protagonist of Indian literatures was, 
however, not averse to acquisition of knowledge from 
foreign languages. Thirst for knowledge led him to 


4 The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, September 1941, p LIV 
*Raja Ram Mohan Roy, The English Works, Caicutta, 


- 1947, Part Ш, pp 81-5. 


learn Hebrew, Greek and Latin, besides, of course, 
English. He was a prominent leader of agitation for 
the introduction of and encouragement to English 
education. To him then indigenous literature was 
the vehicle for spreading knowledge among common 
folk, and English literature, the door to enter the 
world of modern learning. The view was subscribed 
even by those luminaries of modern India who were 
otherwise chauvinistic in outlook. Anarchic icono- 
clasts apart, sober nation-builders have always 
upheld this line of thinking. 


Socio-religious Reforms 


Nowhere is Ram Mohan’s typically modernist out- 
look more manifest than in his purpose of initiating 
historic socio-religious reform movement. He wrote 
to James Silk Buckingham, “I regret to say that the 
present system of religion adhered to by the Hindus 
is not well calculated to promote their political 
interests. The distinction of caste...has entirely 
deprived them of patriotic feeling, and the multitude 
of religious rites and ceremonies and laws of puri- 
fication has totally disqualified them from undertak- 
ing any difficult enterprise. It is, I think, necessary 
that some change should take place in their religion, 
at least for the sake of their political advantage and 
social comfort.” The here-and-now outlook of 
the Renaissance man is unmistakeable. This differen- 
tiates him from medieval saints and reformers. 

The outlook was after the heart of the new middle 
class that was just emerging in Bengal, the Italy of 
Indian Renaissance. Here religious purity and 
spiritual uplift were secondary; materialistic progress 
and patriotic feelings were primary. This outlook 
makes religion a servant of secular interest. Sub- 
sequent socio-religious movements, too, were charac- 
terized by this modernist feature. The difference 
was of degree and not of kind. Under conditions of 
arrested economic development, however, a section 
of the conservatives, antedeluvians, reactionaries 
and educated middle class did not hesitate to exploit 
religion for furthering its narrow and selfish secular 
ends. In effect, these elements employ religion "for 
the sake of their political advantage and social 
comfort". 

Jawaharlal Nehru was the only Renaissance 
representative who lived the secularist and modernist 
outlook of Ram Mohan. Not only this, he exposed, 
historically and sociologically, the unprogressive 
character of the above phenomenon. The impact of 
his writings and utterances on the mind of adolescent 
and young Indira can be easily understood. In this 
respect the father and the daughter represent the true 
spirit of the Renaissance and its pioneer. - 

The Brahmo Samaj was a typically middle class 
institution. This new class was anti-authoritarian, 
anti-medieval, individualistic, libertarian, calculating, 
this-worldly and business-like. The Brahmo temple, 
worship and creed were peculiarly suitable to its 
outlook and way of life. The temple was shorn of 
medieval and religious sophistications. The worship 


*Raja Ram Mohan Roy Ibid., Part IV, рр 95-6. 
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Students 

and 
University | 
Management 


M. SALEEM 
KIDWAI 


OrE reads almost daily in news- 

papers that the students had 
taken the law in their hands, at- 
tacked their teachers, gheraoed 
their vice-chancellors and princi- 
pals and committed acts which 
were not expected from the edu- 
cated literate section of society. 


This unrest and disorderly , 


behaviour of tbe student com- 
munity is an expression .of their 
` dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
conditions. It clearly demons- 
trates that the persons at the 
helm of affairs in the university 
administration have failed mis- 
erably to solve their problems and 
face facts. 

Any dispassionate observer will 


e^ 


find that in the years of free- 
dom, the governing bodies of 
our colleges and. universities have 
been converted into arenas for 
power-struggle by politicians and 
influence-peddlers who have little 
connection with education, and 
hardly any interest in it. 
However, the students are 
fed up with what the educational 


institutions have to offer in the 


way of courses of study and the 
manner in which this so-called 
knowledge (which does not qualify 
for the name "information" 
even) is given to them. They 
can no longer allow politicians 
to play with their lives. The 
slogan of student participation in 
university management is a logical 
reaction against the gross mis- 
management from which educa- 
tional institutions in this country 
have come to suffer after India 
attained freedom. 

The persistent demand for 
student participation in univer- 
sity management has attracted 
considerable attention of poli- 
ticians, leaders and educationists 
at all levels. The Government 
of India has appointed a number 
of commissions and committees 
on this burning issue during last 
few years. Moreover, every com- 
mittee or commission appointed 
during-the last two decades to 
look into educational affairs has 
recommended that students should 
be associated at all levels in the 
governance of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

For instance, Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan, in a report as far back 
as 1948, recommended ‘‘some 
form of student government in 
the universities". Again, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission under 
the chairmanship of Dr Triguna 
Sen, suggested “more active parti- 
cipation of students in the business 
ot decision-making". 

Further, the Education Com- 
mission in its report released in 
1966 had clearly stated: “Аз 
one positive step to take part in 
University governance and to 
make them realise their responsi- 
bilities, we recommend that re- 
presentatives of the student com- 
munity should be associated with 
the academic councils and the 
courts of the Universities.” 

These reports of various ex- 


pert bodies clearly reveal that the 
consensus has been for student 
participation in all university 
bodies dealing with various as- 
pects of student life. It is to be 
pointed out that these expert 
bodies consisted of eminent per- 
sonalities in the educational sphere 
who by virtue of their knowledge 
and experience were best qualified 
to speak on the subject. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these 
authoritative pronouncements the 
academicians and others con- 
nected with university adminis- 
tration have not been able to 
enunciate how and to what ex- 
tent the students should be taken 
into confidence. 

It appears that those at the 
helm of affairs in the university’s 


- decision-making process do not 


like student members success- 
fully carrying out their radical 
views. Most of them may wel- 
come the idea of student represen- 
tation but in practice they ate 
bitterly critical of it. 

They regard students as the 
most indisciplined and irres- 
ponsible section of the society. 
They are of the view that students 
entry in university administration 
will create more trouble and dis- 
order. 

However, while criticising the 
preserit role of students, it should 
be borne in mind that every 
section of the society is influenced 
by its environment. Ina country 
like India where indiscipline has 
become a feature at all levels and 
in all walks of public life, it is no 
surprise if the student community 
is lacking in discipline. They 
are simply emulating their elders 
and leaders. 

In fact, the question is no 
longer open for discussion. Stu- 
dent participation in university 
management which directly con- 
cerns them should not be opposed. 
Association of students with uni- 
versity administration does not 
mean erosion of authority and 
is not necessarily a disturbing 
feature. 


‘It is high time that the class | 


distinction of the governor and 
the governed should be abolished. 
This is the cry of the day. To 
sum up, it may be said that student 


' participation in university mana- 


gement is not only desirable but. 
inevitable and indispensable. 
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Where does 
African Literature 


Go from 
Here? 


LEWIS NKOSI 


Г“ African Literature, as in African politics, the 
excitement that marked the beginning of the 
decade is wearing off. The novels continue to 
flow from the presses, of course, but their plots 
are annoyingly predictable; slim new volumes of 
poetry appear from time to time, but they have 
a deflated air; the plays no longer hold any large 
promise. 

The reader who declines to delude himself must 
admit that he is bored by the endless parade of 
heroes caught between the old order and the new, 
of young lovers divided by tribal barriers which 
they are unable to breach however large their no- 
bility and fierce their passion, by the Utopian novels 
of the independence struggle, and the equally 
simplistic tales of а  postindependence world 
gone sour. One longs not so much for new themes 
as for fresh treatment—for a wider breadth of vision 
and an originality of language to match it. 


The author is an avant garde novelist and critic from Nigeria, 
who reviews some English Language fictions by Africans 
published in 1966. This contribution has been reproduced 
from the Afro-Asian Writings, quarterly journal of the Perma- 
nent Bureau of Afro-Asian Writers. 
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Living in exile in Europe has its own particular 
irritations, but it forces one to acquire some pers- 
pective on Africa's achievements and permits a 
degree of detachment from the politics of power 
in which some African writers in the independent 
states have become so hopelessly enmeshed. Because 
he must necessarily participate in two literary world 
simultaneously—the precious African circle and 
the hurly-burly international community as well-— 
the exile fluctuates between an intense passion and 
an unspeakable boredom about goings-on in Africa. 
The claims which often seen credible enough when 
heard in Cotonou or at the Mbari Club in Ibadan 
can strike one as vastly comic when re-read in the 
intensely competitive atmosphere of Charing Cross 
Road in London or St. Germain-des-Pres in Paris. 

Politically, Africa appearsto me to be moving to- 
ward a period of embourgeoisement—the enthrone- 
ment of a small class of the wealthy and the privileg- 
ed on the pattern of Latin America. As in Latin 
America, too, armies will fritter away their nations' 
resources in bickering and clumsy  mishand- 
ing of civil affairs, while the newly rich civilians 
are content to leave them at it in exchange for the 
freedom to amass more money. The gap between 
the rich and the poor is likely to remain about the 
same. And what of the writers? 

The first African writers to capture the attention 
of outside critics in the late 1950s have become cozy 
in their masks and masquerades, for very few have 
been remiss in recognizing the side on which their 
bread is buttered. Most are clearly on the side 
of power. If not already running for office. The 
manoeuvers and intrigues during the last Common- 
wealth Arts Festival, as writers jockeyed for position 
and to get politicians to sponsor their works, were 
utterly depressing. How do we asses an African 
poet who believes that he has done something as 
revolutionary as Pound and Eliot with the English 
language? What are we to make of yet another, 
even humbler, talent so deluded by his notices in 
the small world of African literature that he arrives 
in Paris expecting to be a literary lion and is angrily 
astonished that no one at the English Bookshop 
on the Rue de Seine bas ever heard of him or his 
modest collection of short stories? 

The African writer himself is only partially to 
blame for this inflated and, ultimately, destructive 
sense of self-importance. What is threatening to 
ruin most of us, including some writers of genuine 
promise, is over-exposure and over-praise. The 
reputations of some writers have simply been 
“manufactured” by busy-body students of African 
affairs determined to find something exciting апа 
new to study and write home about. 

.Once this pitfall is recognized by the African 
writers themselves, half the battle shall have been 
won. Thenceforth it will be necessary only to 
guard against a swing to the opposite tendency—an 
equally premature belittlement of anything coming 
out of the "new countries". 

1966 Was a Lean year: Apart from the publi- 
cation of 4 Few Nights and Days by the Camerounian 
novelist Mbella Sonne Dipoko—more of this book 
shortly—no fresh talent worthy of serious note 
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appeared in English during 1966. Nigeria’s Flora 
Nwapa attracted a certain amount of attention, 
but this was mostly because she was Nigeria's first 
woman novelist. To the debt she obviously owes 
Chinua Achebe, she has added nothing but tedium 
and a few more details about the social relations 
in an Ibo community. Her first novel, Efuru, is 
a competent and straightforward; but excessively 
dull, narrative about the material troubles of an 
Ibo woman. No Easy Task, by Malawi’s Aubrey 
Kachwingwe, is even more unexciting: the very 
title has the frayed look of second-hand clothes 
once worn by better shoulders. . \ 

`~ From Lenrie Peters, a Gambian doctor, comes 
one of the real disasters in African fiction brought 
to print by Heinemann in the last two years. In 
the present scramble for African titles, it is the kind 
of disaster which is bound to be repeated until a 
well-developed cynicism by importuned readers suc- 
ceeds in stemming all this chaff. 

The plot of the novel—if we might call it that— 
is a trite one. A Sierra Leonean: doctor who has 
been training in Britain on a Government scholar- 
ship returns to Freetown already slightly changed 
by this sojourn in the West, truly the “тап of two 
cultures” rendered shopsoiled by African fiction. 
In his fictional progress through the novel, Dr 
Kawa is surrounded by а gallery of afflicted 
zany characters who would dance with the best 
cats on a hot tin roof. An important man driven 
out of his mind by a nymphomaniac wife, a lover 
dying from cancer, a raped girl who. doesn’t know 
what to feel after this brutal violation because “I 
have not been raped before!"—all make their ghastly 
melodramatic appearances before the sorely tried 
Dr Kawa, perhaps already fatally softened by West- 
ern training, takes flight up-country. One wishes 
him well, though naturally one worries about how 

. the doctor will make out. 

I am even more worried about Dr Lenrie Peters’ 
future as a novelist. A man who is given to pepper- 
ing his novel with such Jung-inspired nonsense as 
the following, warrants concern: : 

The collective consciousness spoke through Mrs 
Coker's heightened vision as if she were in a trance. 
She could hear shouts through the window. Argu- 
ment and counter-argument : 

"You with.the pointing finger, if you don't 
look out you'll find you've changed your sex and 
there is nothing you can do about it—it's nature. 
You've either got to go forwards or backwards— 
and now we've got so far and so clever, there's. nothing 
for it but to go back and join the animals where we 
left them—free as air. You've got to realise life walks 
within fixed limits—like a caged animal—like the food 
we eat—in at one end, round the middle, and out.” 

If Mrs Coker hears апу more shouts of this kind 
coming to her in such syntax, I suggest that she 
close her windows permanently. 

And although 1 passionately admire Gabriel 
Okara’s poetry, I was unhappy over his debut as a 

. novelist. I may be alone in this reaction, but even on 
second reading, The Voice repels me with its contrived 
air of prophecy and portentousness. Parables are a 
` great favourite with critics searching for "'signi- 
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ficances" in the human conditon, but thete18 áiways 
a strain between the moral and realistic frames 
unless the parable grows naturally out of the realistic 
details of the novel and is not a layer artificially 
imposed from above. Even so consummate an 
artist as Ernest Hemingway was nearly undone by the 
false religiosity, sentimentality, and moral lushness 
in The Old Man and the Sea. Mr Okara is able 
to control this kind of mystical sensibility far better 
in his poems than.in his prose. 

The South African exiles made no major contri- 
butions in fiction during the year. Ezekiel Mpha- 
hlele and Bloke Modisane have shown themselves , 
incable, thus far at least, of doing with the extended 
fictional form what they were able to do in their 
autobiographies. And they can no longer plead 
lack of time or the crushing claustrophobia of 
South African life as a reason. Modisane has 
defeated—temporarily I ^ hope—from the ranks 
of fiction writers to research a book on the resistance 
struggle against the Germans in Tanzania. Mp- 
hahlele, who badly needs an adoptive country where 
he can write comfortably, may have found this 
in the professorship (in fact, a kind of "writer-in- 
residenceship") he has taken up at the University 
of Colorado in the western United States. 

: With the recent arrivals in Britain of Alex la 
Guma and Dennis Brutus, all of the more import- 
ant South African black writers are now in exile. 
This exodus, which is not without parallels in Eas- 
tern and Western Europe, began when Peter Abra- 
hams stowed away on a ship to England in the 1930s. 
It is too early to judge whether these writers will 
continue to base their creative, writing on South 
African themes, or whether they will become inter- 
nationalist. An interesting parallel is suggested 
between Peter Abrahams and a Russian exile such 
as Vladimir Nabokov. 

We have the old stalwarts—Chinua Achebe, 
James Ngugi, Wole Soyinka, and one or two trans- 
lations from French African novels. Indeed, it 
is two of the well-known writers, together with 


the aforementioned Camerounian novelist Dipoko, 


who have shown the most hopeful sparks of creativity 
during 1966. The recent novels of these three 
men deserve particular attention. 

Soyinka Reaches Towards the *Big Novel": In 
his first novel, The Interpreters, the Nigerian play- 
wright Wole Soyinka has given us the nearest 
approach we have yet had in Africa to a big novel. 
The panoramic sweep of this book, with its multitude 
of characters, its energy, and its grinding pace, has 
not been matched by any other English-speaking 
African novelist. I include, of course, Chinua 
Achebe who is, in many ways, a more controlled 
and more finished, though also more conventional, 
writer. | 

The Interpreters is by no means a wholly success- 
ful novel. It is, however, a book written by a 
man prepared to push his ambition, talent and 
language—the instrument of his craft—as far as 
they can strech to serve his purpose. At the centre 
of a multitude of characters are "the interpreters"— 
a small circle of young Nigerians who grew up as 
close friends and fellow boozers. After leaving 
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the university to go their separate ways, they still 
. meet from time to time as intellectuals-in-arms to 
drink and whore together and to conceptualize 
traditonal and modern Nigerian life. 

There is no recognizable plot in this sprawling 
work. Apparently it is planned as a number of set 
scenes with dialogue, an adaptation of Soyinka's 
dramatic techniques. Reinforcing this format are some 
atmosphere descriptive passages and large dashes 
of a Joycean stream—of consciousness. Soyinka 
manages, nevertheless, to let his characters interpret 
modern Nigeria and also at a deeper level, Yoruba 
tradition. 

Soyinka is obsessed with Ogun, the warrior crea- 
tive god of Yoruba tradition, and is forever puzzling 
over the dichotomy implied in Ogun’s nature--a 
combination of the bloodlust for destructon and the 
ever-present impulse toward creation. While Soyinka 
means this deity to serve as symbol of creative ins- 
piration for the modern artist, it is also clear that 
he wishes to draw a parallel between Ogun's double 
nature and that of the artist as both destroyer and 
creator. This deity, we are told, "is lover of gore, 
invincible in battle, insatiable in love and carnage, 
the explorer, pathfinder, protector of the forge and 
creative hands, companion of the gourd whose 
crimson misted sight of debauchery set him upon his 
own and he butchered them until the bitter cry 
pierced his fog of wine, stayed his hand and hung 
the sword, foolish like his dropped jaw...." 

The trouble with Soyinka's Ogun is that the hu- 
man embodiment is not an artist but a civil servant 
who struggles towards no creative function. True, 
he is fascinated by sacrifice and the “act of im- 
molation", is “insatiable in love" and has the traits 
of a spiritual "explorer and pathfinder”. But as 
a “mask” for a divinity who sometimes goes into 
a frenzy of creativity, he is a strangely disappointing 
choice that weakens the structure of the book. In 
fact, the connection between the various characters 
and the Yoruba deities they are meant to symbolize 
15 not always apparent. 

Despite the gravity of the ritualistic themes— 
initiation, quest, sacrifice, transformation, and death— 
the novel is not entirely somber and tragic in tone. 
Often it is very funny in the same sense that Joyce’s 
Ulysses is a comic novel. The scene in which Deh- 
inwa, the girl, has to cope with an impromptu family 
visit while attempting to conceal the drunken Sagoe, 
is uproariously funny. So is the boisterous scene 
(pages 90-92) in which the moneyless Chief Winsala 
has run up an impossible bill in the bar of the 
Hotel Excelsior and is saved from complete humi- 
liation only by the timely appearance of Sagoe just 
as the “greenbottles” close in for the kill. 

Soyinka’s bitterest satire, as usual, is reserved 
for the pretentious mannerisms of the new Nigerian 
bourgeoisie. In fact, so intense is the author’s 
hostility toward this class that the passage on the 
professor’s party threatens to bribg the novel down 
to the level of pure farce. Soyinka’s ascerbity 
often brings to mind Joyce’s epigrammatic line: 
“to love Ireland one must leave her”. Though 
Soyinka has not actually left Nigeria, his love affair 
with his country has all the classic elements of pas- 
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sion, anguish, pain, recrimination, and finally deep 
affection. 

There are indeed times when Nigerian urban 
life seems a gargantuan confidence-game, and 
Soyinka’s portrayals of its tragi-comic qualities are 
often reminiscent of a gaudy bawdy, farcial, sven- 
teenth century English pageant. The following 
scene, for instance, in which Chief Winsala attempts 
to corner the office receptionist, could have come 
straight out of an Elizabethan farce. 

“Where is the bitch?” Chief Winsala demanded, 
flapping his agbada all over the table, “She was here 
Just now, I had her". And he felt about in his garments 

but just failed to seize entombed receptionist. 

Like a demented soul the girl began to fight the 
folds all over again, her one concern to keep her head in 
air. There was another Hr-r-r-r, more ragged and 
more prolonged as her hands found the original tear 
and a sleeve of Winsala's Independence «Day agbada 
went separate altogether. 

“There she is, slippery bitch. Now come here, 
my girl" But there was no holding the receptionist 
now. As volumes of cloth moved to engulf her again, 
she ducked under the table, passed clean between 
his legs,and was seen no more at work that day. 

The Interpreters has some very obvious short- 
comings which impair the total impact. А 
sense of form is almost nonexistent. There are 
episodes certainly; there are characters; there is 
energy and vitality—but to what end? There seems 
to have been some idea in Soyinka's mind of using 
a painting of “the group” by one of its members as 
some kind of central framework pulling the strands 
of the book together. If so, it did not come off. 

An even more serious flaw stems from what, 
at first sight, might be viewed as his particular 
strength. I mean, of course, his play with the 
English language. The vitality in his use of language 
Soyinka’s restless intelligence and this is a laudable 
quality in a novelist. The problem is that often 
there is a gap between thought and language. 
Either the ideas are not there or there is confusion 
about their precise rendering. At any rate, Soyinka 
tends to want to appear more profound than he 
actually is; too often, he uses verbal pyrotechnics 
to try to give his lines the necessary depth when 
profundity of ideas is lacking. This results in 
imprecision or more often a ludicrous pomposity. 
In a recent essay in African Forum (Spring 1966) we 
encounter this prime example of Soyinka gibberish: 

“The contemporary animist sensibility urges physical 
details into an assumption of ironical proportion 
and separate, commentative motions within a still 
movement of the physical eye." This kind of con- 
voluted prose, which can be found in both the novel 
and his plays, intimidates people into searching for 
profundities where there is only verbal confusion. 
On page 156 of The Interpreters, we find this example: 

To Bandele fell the agony of consoling Alhaji 
Sekoni, his vow violently cancelled for ever and pen- 
ance insinuating its vague salvation into his knotted 
brief, confused so confused that he sat and watched his 
mind disolve round notions of penance, some penance 
sought, some penance required and he could not know 
what it was, unless this, the loss was the penance... 
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This is sheer abuse of the English language! 

Wole soyinka obviously has some of the qualities 
'of James Joyce, and may one dày even warrant 
bracketing with the old master. But the English 
critic who put Soyinka at his present stage of develop- 
ment in.the same category as Joyce is surely pre- 


. mature. This kind of silly uncritical adulation does 
Soyinka a disservice. He should be encouraged 
to grow. 


Chinua Achebe Seeks Precision: Chinua Achebe 
represents a different sensibility altogether, for his 
writing reflect a quiet strength and genuine humility, 
To date we have four novels. from him, all very 
competent, two really outstanding. Therefore 
the New Statesman Award could have come as a 
surprise to no one. Where Soyinka falls upon the 
English language like a demented “mask” in the 

' service of an orgiastic Ogun, Achebe is cool, 
economical, precise. He brings to the language 
not only an immense sense of responsibility but 
also the weight of an experience which broadens 
its emotional reach. In his hands, the integrity 
of an African past can often be recalled at the soft 
plonk of a proverb dropped like a pebble in the 
clouded pool of memory. 

In the interview we had with him in Lagos in 1963 
(see Africa Report, July 1964, p 19), Achebe was 
content to describe himself as an “ancestor-wor- 
shipper”, This was not an obscurantist remark, 
for Achebe does indeed have a special link with 
the past. In his first and third novels, he reactivates 
a past with which the present generation must live 
as best it can. He has done no less than recover 
African history for them in its most anguished, 
poignant crisis. Even more important, -Achebe 
has given to that past, with all its horrors and stu- 
pidities, a tragic dignity very few white novelists 
have been able to accord it. Clearly and unflinch- 
ingly, he sees both the horror and the nobility. 

In his latest novel, Man of the People, Achebe 
surprises by revealing a side of his talent of which 
we had been scarcely aware—a gentle sense of comedy 
enriched by sympathy and understanding. Unlike 
Wole Soyinka's characters in The Interpreters, the 
worst of Achebe's remain rounded and human; 
there are no caricatures. Even Nanga, the corrupt, 
free wheeling, Rabelaisian politician hero, is re- 
cognizably human. His greed, lusts, and ignor- 

7 -ance, his populist insecurity and his intolerance are 

' placed in perspective in this telling passage: 

The trouble with our new nation—as I saw it lying 
on that bed—was that none of us had been indoors long 
enough to be able to say “То hell with it". We had all 

: been in the rain together until yesterday. Then a handful 
of us—the smart and lucky and hardly ever the best— 
ae scrambled for the one shelter our former rulers 
ejt 

The narrator here is Odili, Nanga's former 
pupil.and protege, who sets himself the task of 
opposing bis hero and ridding the country of some 
of its most corrupt politicians. It is in examining 
Odili’s motives some of which are shown to be 
hardly public-spirited (for example Odili's covet- 
ing of Edna, Nahga's intended “parlour-wife’’), 
that Achebe shows how clearly he understands the ` 
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complex nature of life. The novel ends, as every 
reviewer has told us, with the fall of the government. 
So much attention has been focused on this prophe- 
tic conclusion that the real importance of Achebe’s 
developing skill as a novelist has almost been missed. 

IKE's and Ngugi’s Feuding Clans: Two other 
novels, Chukwuemeka Ike’s Toads for Supper and 
James Ngugi's The River Between, deal with the 
simple theme of Romeo and Juliet; but to this 
basic story line the writers have added the dimension 
of their own cultures. What separates the hero and 
heroine is not the simple matter of feuding clans g 
also tradition. In Ngugi's novel, the gulf dividin 
two incompatible ways of life is symbolized by the 
river separating the factions. 

Waiyaki, the hero of Ngugi’s novel, is born into 
a proud African tradition; he is the offspring of 
Mugo wa Kibiro, a Ki-Kuyu seer who prophesied 
the disastrous coming of the “butterflies” (the white 
men). Mugo had warned that “уоп could not cut 
the butterflies with a panga," and Waiyaki’s father. 
interprets this to mean that one must learn the new 
ways of the white men in order to fight them. ` 

Ngugi's novel is built upon an elaborate struc- 


:ture of African and Christian symbolism with coun- 


terparts in the lives of his characters. Mugo left 
his descendants burdened with a prophecy which 
is not unlike that which fell on the House of David: 
“Т say from this same tree a son shall arise. And 
his duty shall be to lead and save the people.” But a 
rider is added to this injunction by Waiyaki’s father, 
who asks him to go to the mission to learn the ways 
of the white men but also exhorts him to be true to 
the “ancient rites”. I don't think Ngugi underlines 
sufficiently the conflict which must inevitably arise 
from this simple injunction except insofar as the 
“Romeo and Juliet" theme is played out with the 
introduction of Joshua’s christianizd ‘daughters, 
Muthoni and Nyambura (with whom the hero suc- 
cessively falls in love. Waiyaki continues to enjoy 
an inner spiritual equlibrium which is altogether 
unexplained and not totally convincing. What 
disturbs him is the schism among his people rather 
than a cultural tension which one would assume 
to exist within a person so split between two worlds. 
The action of the story is, moreover, too confined 
and abbreviated to satisfy the laws of progression 
and character development. Despite the author’s 
recital of the reasons, for example, we' are ‘not 
persuaded of Muthoni’s motivation in wishing to 
be circumcised. In short, Ngugi’s attempt to 
render the same service to Kikuyu culture 
that Chinua Achebe has done for Ibo culture is 
marred by too much reliance on glib symbolism 
without the richness of detail to conceal the sym- 
bolist bones. 

Ike, though slighter as à novelist, is very much 
in control of his material. His structure is- sim- 
pler, yet firmer; it only gets out of control when he 
throws everything out of balance by allowing his 
“Juliet” to go literally mad. His lovers are se- 
parated by tribe, his hero being an Ibo from the 
East and his heroine a Yoruba. (Had the heroine 
only been a Hausa, we would have had another 
prophetic novel on our. hands!) То this conflict, 
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convincingly set in a university, Ike has added the 
rather delightful complication of involving the hero 
with a Lagos tart who charges him with the paternity 
of a child whose true father is a white man. This 
results in Amobi's suspension by the university 
authorities. Attempts by Amobi’s parents to 
marry him to a childhood sweetheart only add humor 
to a story already bizarre and rich in comedy— 
and yet ultimately credible. I not only has a fine 
comic touch, but a talent for invoking interesting 
detail and the right metaphor. Authentic African 
imagery and sayings add to the richness of his prose. 

Dipoko: At Home in All Worlds: For a country 
of its size, the literary output of Cameroun as of 
impressive quantity and quality. Although much 
of it is written in French, the availability of English 
translations puts same works within the purview of 
this article. John Reed's recent translation of Ferdi- 
папа Oyono’s “Une Vie de Boy”, mysteriously re- 
ndered as Houseboy in English, brings to English 
readers French-speaking African novelist who is re- 
ceiving richly deserved critical acclaim for his as- 
-cerbic, delicately wrought fiction. By contrast, most 
English-speaking African writers seem embarrass- 
ingly ponderous and heavy-handed in their treat- 
ment of the colonial period, especially in their deline- 
ation of the character of the white settler. This 
novel, written in the form of a diary kept by a Cam- 
erounian “Houseboy”, exposes the seamier but 
covincingly human side of the French colon and 
administrator far away from home. The contrast 
with the public image of the French as paragons 
of virtue and moral probity is sharply brought 
forth. 

If we are to be excited by any new African novelist 
among the batch who miraculously reached print 
in 1966, the choice would be yet another Camerou- 
nian-Mebella Sonne Dipoko. Born in English- 
speaking West Cameroun and educated in France, 
Dipoko is equally at home in Paris and London, 
in English and in French. Не is one of the few 
African writers who has comfortably bridged the gap 
between two very different cultural milieus. A Few 
Nights and Days is not a great novel, but itis a fine 
piece of writing. In it, Dipoko reveals all the 
qualities that make a novelist attractive. He is, 
first of all, enormously readable. АП those gentle 
simple sentences following one another could be 
tedious in other hands, but Dipoko’s mannered reti- 
cence achieves a mocking dryness, a sense of ironical 
detachment. On the very first page we have this 
nonsense description of the French girl who is heroine 
of the story: 

She was nineteen. She liked to carry her hair 
long over her shoulders and back. She was а вео- 
graphy student. She was slender and broadhipped. She 
didn't like her hips. She would have liked them to 
be narrow; and the was big at her backside—heavy 
there really; and tliat she didn't like at all. 

This ability to convey an attitude of mind through 
the very structure of the sentences is rare in a young 
writer. 

For all this directness, there is also a great deal 
that is French in Dipoko's writing. Mis irony 
surely. derive from the Gallic side of him and also 
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his penchant for paradox and endless qualification. 
For the bold initial statement, barren of conditional 
clause, is only the beginning. Then, quite suddenly, 
there is withdrawal,  equivocation, qualificaton, 
"a sort of prim fussiness as if the novelist wants to 
let us know how determind he is to be just to 
every one of his characters. In the end, we come 
to know better; for the mocking, satirical cat even- 
tually comes out of the bag. For instance. we read 
of Laurent, the French student: "Laurent was a 
communist". A direct simple statement. It 
soon becomes evident, however, that this is only 
a come on. “Perhaps he wasn’t altogether a 
communist. But he  shouted with communist 
students during demonstrations,” By this time, 
we are ready to qualify all our feelings about Laurent. 
And when we come to the following passage we 
are beginning to read between the lines. 

His reactions to what was happening in Africa were 
exacily like those of most African students in Paris. 
That was one of the reasons why I liked him. 1 could 
trust him. He was white but he talked and thought 
and hoped like ап African nationalist. 

The story of А Few Nights and Days is simpli- 
city itself. Ап African student in Paris  seduces 
a French girl; later the affection beomes stronger 
then they intended, and they desire to marry. The 
girl's parents reluctantly agree on condition that they 
remain in France; but when the parents of the boy 
insist he should come home, he agrees to his prospec- 
tive father-in-law’s proposal that the girl not 
be told until he is gone. The novel ends in tragedy 
when the.girl discovers the plot and decided to take 
her life. 

Into this simple story are interwoven the smells, 
colours, manners, and fads of the French capital. 
There are times when Dipoko’s writing, like the 
colours of a great painting, suggest dimensions which 
defy tangible description. The simplicity is be- 
guiling, but Dipoko also is capable of the evocative 
prose of a poet: 

The room grew intimate. Dusk was falling out- 
side. A mild dusk. The light in the room was 
developing seams, dark seams; and dressed in this 
drapery of approaching night Therese looked ex- 
tremely pretty; the rounded lips, the cheeks, the 
breasts. 

A Look Ahead: Where does African literature 
go from here? After the initial excitement about any 
African who could put two sentences together, 
critics are going to harden towards African books 
and treat them like any writing from anywhere in 


` Ње world. Already the Africans themselves and 


foreign scholars working intelligently in African 
universities have begun to sort out the aristocracy 
of creative talent from hack writers drawn to 
writing only by the attractions of instant publi- 
cation. 

Serious writing is а lonely endeavour, Genuine 
mutual assessment is now taking place between 
writers, and this is all to the good. The romance is 
ended! Soon, I hope, enough younger writers wiil 
emerge to shake even more profoundly the present 
Establishment. The talented among the Establish- 
ment will not worry. 
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under a grant from the Overseas 
Development Institute and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which 
culminated in the publication of 
this book. 

It is mostly a descriptive 
attempt in assessing the age-old 
practices prevalent in agricultural 
nmi qai in India. It also 

ggests certain inferences drawn 
nisi pem discussions with 
agricultural workers and with 
those connected with agricultural 
development. : However, the book 
lacks in data to substantiate the 
conclusions arrived ‘at. 

This study has been divided 
into three sections. The first 
(chapters 1—5) deals with stru- 
ctural organisation and establishes 
facts and ploblems. The second 
section (chaptere 6—8) describes 
functions in evaluative terms. 
The last section is of chapter 9 
which puts forward a number of 
suggestions and conclusions emer- 
ging from the logic of the study. 

In chapter 2 concerning the 
background of Indian "agricul- 
ture, Guy Hunter finds absenve of 
coordination between engineers 
and. the agricultural staff of our 
villages. The Block Develop- 
ment Officer, for instance, never 
obtained direct operational con- 
trol of the engineers as he has 
over the agricultural and commu- 
nity development staff. Hunter 
explains this situation by saying 
that still “engineering, like medi- 
cine, is regarded as an esoteric 
profession while agronomy is not". 
Hence, closer relations are needed 
amongst all agencies. 

While praising the village 
administration system in India, 
the author has rightly stressed 
that the pay scales of the Village- 
Level Workers should be increa- 
sed and their burden of work 
reduced. On the of coope- 
ative movement, the author 
found too much inefficiency in 
their management due to bure- 
aucratic element existing in their 
day to day functions. 

* ‘The huge extent of coop на 
tives in India—nearly 1/4 mil 
societies and over 25 million 
members-—is - in itself an organis- 


y 
tive and civic values quite outside 


It is 
aucratic 
characteri 


ther than managem 
evaluation reports 
guerilla warfare Бебе 
of the staff of coope 
However, no alternative. 
ноа has i made in the 
replace the present 
Hunter has fortc 
ted out that the coope 
ctically deny small 
entering them due to i 
and poverty and also beca: 
"the big men have so ^ 
strings to their bow of d 
nation—caste, land о 
their position. both as cre 
and political bosses". 
About the Intensive А 
tural District Programme (L 
which the — Governmer 
India established in cons 
with the Ford Foundation 
conclusion could. be drawn 
this book about iis succe 
otherwise, perhaps because 
IADP cropped acres were 
than 1 per cent of the t 
area of India which is est 
at 336 million acres. 
Concluding, Guy 
pleads that the Go 
should intervene in. the 
improving agricultural 
ment and management, _ 


in its ownt 
time, so 


discretions of the E 
are excluded. | 
_ He, therefore, advocati 
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Н: at Delhi and New Delhi, if 
22 not all over the country, poli- 
ical motives have been the cause 
f innumerable: cultural and 
xcial events. Equally uccess in 
d artistic fields has often 
he personalities concerned to 
itical hobnobbing. -For here 
d seat of power, and 
ht explain the Delhi- 
occasional hallucination 

He Delhi (and New . Delhi) 








or ‘nearly a decade now, 
atre people at the capital have 
mplemented their desire to 
бетаг. апа a professional 
Delhi along with a lot 

d уй пеше 





Ebrahim Alkazi was үле 
up the. performances made by 


troupes of the even more official 


Song and Drama Division of the 
Union Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. 

It was in the days of the Hindus- 
tani Theatre, under the aegis of 


. Niaz Haider, Begum Qudsia Zaidi 


and Habib Tanvir—with a variety 
of talents at their command — 
that Delhi theatre saw a dis- 
ruption of the snobbish audi- 
torium evening-out of the burra 
sahibs. Incorporating innumer- 
able folk forms and melodies, 
the Hindustani Theatre—now 
closed down-—provided Delhi 
theatre with a relevance to tradi- 
tional theatre. 

That this has now become a 
major stream in theatre-conscious- 
ness is the consequence of a re- 
turn, by and large, to common- 
sense. Habib Tanvir capitalised 
on this return to sense by spon- 
soring the Naya Theatre. Mean- 
while, thanks to the slight change 
brought about by younger direc- 
tors—of whom I would like 
to mention here at least one, 
the hard-working B.M. Shah— 
at the very core of the theatrical 
enclave, a return has been made to 
the theatrical forms—up from 
gestures and modulations of voice 
—that are intrinsic to our language, 
and which have been amalga- 
mated with a sophistry inherited 
from the giants of international 
theatre. 

Such correlations in the cul- 
tural world assume legendary 
proportions when they are over- 
toned with political links. The 
innuendges of power and wealth 
shall never be totally ignored by 
the local cultural scene, and 
this accounts for Utpal Dutt's 
dominating the recent seminar on 
the **Modern Relevance of Tradi- 
tional Theatre” organised by the 
Sahitya Akademi, and for Sri 
Dutt’s rubbing the fact in. 

The more aesthete sensibility 
shall have to be satisfied with 
whatever artistic accomplishment 
is also made. One does not 
wish to separate politics from 


Һе arts, only to see them as two 


polls have bro 







Theatre's Chattisgarhi troupe 
the Chandni Chowk constituency 
which Smt Subhadra Joshi is 
contesting for the Congress. 

The. playscript, Inder Lok 
Sabha, has been produced by the 
combined efforts of Habib Tanvir, 
the troupe's impressario, and 
those of the Chattisgarhi per- 
formers. The framework provides 
a journalistic picture of the con- 
temporary political scene as seen 
by a playwright committed to the 
electoral line taken by the Con- 
gress, the Communist Party of 
India and the Praja. Socialist 
Party, at the national level. With- 
in this frame, the Chattisgarhi 
have incorporated several seq- 
uences from their own plays, 
some of which they performed at 
the AIFACS auditorium earlier 
this season. 

The best components of the 
productions of this Chattisgarhi 
troupe are the songs and their 
acting leads, Lalu Ram and 
Thakur Ram. While the “Inder 
Lok Sabha” is part of the elec- 
toral campaign, Lalu Ram and 
Thakur Ram have exploited the 
opportunity to perform a more 
notable though less ostensible 
service to the constituents of the 
Chandni Chowk constituency. 

They have taken the theatre to 
a people that has relied more and 
more on the Bombay film for its 
dramatic myths. It is often for- 
gotten, if only to hold it at a 
discount, that the Bombay film 
is based on the folk forms of the 
tamaasha and the nautanki. For 
quite some time, as a result of 
the peculiar assimilation of Vic- 
torian prudery and aesthetics b 
the Indian bourgeoisie, the fol 
forms in theatre had become either 
taboo for or were scoffed at by 
large sections of our intelligentsia. 

Young minds who “had so. 
many privileges in the field of 
education and so many more 
opportunities to realize for them- 
selves a status in spheres of ir 
fluence, had also become moi 
and more ignorant of the esse 
of life--for these are. m: 
only in the arts. The urge 
visual forms of movement 








































_ and the old cities of Delhi, 


ema. 


It was interesting to observe _ 


that apart from the children form- 
ing half the audience of tlie show 
of “Inder Lok Sabha”. that this 
writer saw in the Pataudi House 
area, there were also in the audien- 
. ce, the young dandies who swoon 
regularly over Jeetendra and Shar- 
mila Tagore. 
T The vulgarity and the banality 
that has been fostered by making 


|... taboo the majma and the tamaa- - 
usha; has in turn led the. serious 


urban artiste to create in forms 
that serve innumerable functions: 
from re-educating the people about 
the basics of the human body, to 
giving expression to man's meta- 
ic comprehension of his 
nment, to satisfying the 
"intellectual needs. 
som ile it is true that, in part, а 
—complicated artistic form has 
been taken for granted and taken 
from the modernist ‘movement in 
Europe by our artistes, it is 
undeniable that the necessity. for 
а complicated form exists. when 
с fhe artiste must work in so. many 
^ dimensions for his audience, apart 
-from those he seeks to work on 
for his own ретотаѕ an artiste. 
That. the younger members 


of the audiences-of “Inder Lok ` 


Sabha", whatever their numbers, 
enjoyed the Chhattisgarhi melo- 
dies, could be pointer to the future 
«where the film-songs will not be 
“etheoonly music young urbanites 
< know. As of now, those are 
ar folk-songs іп the slums 
and the suburbs, among the edu- 
seated and. the- uneducated. 

If one is to be optimistic, the 
occidental trend to the kurta, 
.the-dhabha, et al might. lead to 
‘a desegregation. between the: d 
an 
itigation of the crisis for 
that are, at present, 
ng both parts of the 


e complications of the 

‘are being laboured. upon. 

The Naya Theatre’s "Inder Lok 
ticed Бу the 
ently forgets 


s | 
on the BHU campus. 

Equally, if not more, real 
politics dramatised by that group 
played to extremely small and 
to inattentive audiences. Was it 
because. they performed without 
the theatre’s paraphernalia, or 
because the politics it spoke about 
was more real than ritualistic— 
that the citizens of Delhi аге more 
interested in parliamentary elec- 
tions than in human lives? 

The Naya Theatre has organis- 
ed the “Inder Lok Sabha" pro- 
ductions with a certain amount of 
fanfare that was not actually 
very necessary, Seeking to copy 
Joan Littlewood’s mobile theatre, 
they have erected a regular stage 
on a truck, the mobility is lost by 
the need for electrical connections 


"and by foisting а microphone- 


system; it is underplayed by the 


cannot bring abow 
performances in thi 


the incorporation of 
into the mainstrea: 
and social life in t 
have been better : 
recruitment of 


the Chattisgarhi à 
a certain impact is 
Obviously the i 
been more powerf 
circumstances. 


How does the USIS function in India? W 


the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? A T 


to these vital questions are available in 


America's Two Pin 
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American Shadow over 2 
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E current Indian scene of 
ntrasts, contradictions and 
adoxes is blurred all the more 
the folly of a few misguided 
olutionaries. qoe the neces- 


nse do we regard Marxist theory 
| something complete апа 
unassailable...that theory gives 
general guiding ideas: Dus. 

be. ifferently applied і 


published in the coming issues. 


the mood of the masses in the 
light of his own experience. and 
keeping in view the conditions 
and interests of his people. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru correctly noted: 
“His were the penetrating eyes 
which detected the mood of the 
masses, the clear head which could 
apply and adapt well thought 
out principles to changing situa- 
tion.” 

The revolutionaries of Bengal 
and Kerala have been progressing 
on their ultrarevolutionary path— 
creating anarchy, disorder and 
pursuing the path of extremism, 
terrorism, and worse. They claim 
that the Communist Party has no 
ardour and it is a fraud. This 
is said without an elementary 
regard for the current and much 
less for its objective analysis. 

In fact, if this “Naxalite move- 
ment is having minor certifi- 
cates of existence", it is entirely 
because of a party like CPI and 
a few of the radicals scattered 


here and there in the political 


wilderness of India. 

There should be friendly soil 
for the seed of revolution to 
grow, The progressive parties 
have created the fertile ground 
over the decades. A few of the 
objective conditions which owe 
their existence to the CPI тау Бе 
enumerated. 

Cor any revolution to grow 
аѕ a mass revolution the mass 
base is to be completely seculari- 
zed. There cannot and should 
not be a Hindu revolution or 
Muslim revolution, for it is the 
misnomer for bloodbath. Revolu- 
tion is to take place in the econo- 
mic life first and then its essence 
should percolate to the social 
and cultural spheres. 

‘Class consciousness is to pre- 
pede the idea of class redemption, 
the former needs mass education 
in politics. The people for whom 
this revolution is needed, need 


Ке y И | 
in Mysore State, орна іп the discussion, 
tributions from Mainstream readers are invited and it will be 

























































“anything. 
"about révolution by attacking a. 
"police station. “Use terrorist. met- 
hods unlimited". 


PRurther con- 





liberation from the clutches of 
religion, superstition, age old fear 
of traditions and the like. - 

Revolutionary changes are not 
to be imposed upon, nor they 
should come as surprises, though 
they should be surprisingly re- 
volutionary in character. 

These significant precondi- 
tions have been created by the 
progressives in Kerala and Bengal. 
The Naxalites thrive on the fer- 
tile ground, ploughed, manured 
and watered by the Leftist.organi- . 
sations. But this fertility need not 
be usurped and exploited by the 
followers of revolver and shouters 
of extremist slogans... The entire 
downtrodden fraternity is іо be 
mobilised on this friendly soil. 

“We not only resurrect old 
castes, we. also create new” 
quite understandable in many 
of the feudal States of India where 
people ате ignorant, politically . 
unconscious. They deserve sym- 
pathy and not contempt. 

Naxalites cannot grow in feu- 
dal Mysore! They cannot sur- 
vive here even for a day for 
Mysore is not Bengal. Here the 
Leftist parties do not have a mass 
base though they may have some 
pockets of influence. Here the 
writ of a “Mathadhipathi” or a 
“Swamiji” is supreme. 

Social evils thrive in all their 
varied manifestationary. Women 
become part of | our, furni- 
{шге! Our democracy goes to 
polls. Parliament is elected. 
Still nothing is done for the poor. 
The Birlas get new licences. The 
capital value of the Tatas goes on 
expanding! Morarji’s son makes 
fabulous fortunes! 

Then what is the diagnosis - 
for this disease? Here the. Nax- 
alites have failed. to make out 
They. say, "Bring 




















No doubt 
. MAIN: 


an—flowers of 
Equally, these people are 


"these waves of revolutionary 
consciousness" help notoriously 
anti-Communist partieslike the 
Jana Sangh and the Swatantra. 
There cannot be a violent 
short-cut to power. India is not 
Cuba—the с material conditions 
differ. They had an unpopular 
Government duly elected by popu- 
lar sanction. The brilliant re- 
volutionary of Cuba, Che Gue- 
vara, has categorically stated: 
"If a Government has come to 


power through some form of pop- 


ular vote, whether fraudulent or 
not; and. if that Government 
am ins at least the appearance 
Of constitutional law, a guerilla 
- Uprising cannot be brought about 
until all possible avenues of legal 
procedure have been exhausted." 
We are yet to reach that stage. 
“Тһе Naxalites аге compar- 
able to the Left extremists of 
Lenin's days. Lenin called their 
actions the "infantile disorder". 
` This movement is destined to die. 


e frustra- — 
ted and confused. ` Paradoxically- 


- salvation li 


Leftists. These int 


Their mad actions help the re- 
action to consolidate itself. If 
counter-revolution is allowed to 
advance, India will become the 
fifty-second State of America. 

Bengal is not India. Why are 
the poor agricultural labourers 
of Mysore unable to form a 
Union? The princes have united 
to uphold and protect the interests 
of that feudal class. What about 
the tenants? Though exploited 
to the maximum, they are unwill- 
ing to constitute their own unions! 
Apathy shuts their eyes to the 
realities of life. Fortunately now 
the labourers of Mysore are con- 
scious enough to form unions: 

Let all genuine Leftists study 
the socio-economic conditions. 
Let us create the mass-base in the 
entire country and then we may 
prepare ourselves to bring about 
the revolutionary changes. 





Moscow desist, - 
be ended—and 


Bien Phu, is in co 
He is being draw 
ever harder to res 
"final solution" as 
Hitler's but which this t 
engulf our country and t; 
This is the direc 
we are embarked, u 
back while we stil 
1914 remind us. that 
a point when the mom 
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really wants war. 
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с-а feature in harmony 
e middle class. -Placed 
1e progressive element 
be tolerant, assimilative and 
k. Like the Brahmo creed, 
ore eclectic than. philosophical. Its 
ving; too, follows the same pattern. Ram 
elf maintained three types of establish- 
е household of an elite is a queer combina- 
of Karmakand, Karmayoga and the Convent. 
Constitution is, in a way, the political 
of the Brahmo Samaj. . 
ts early phase the Brahmo Samaj was marked 
k changes. This was in conformity with the 
progress that characterized modern city and 
class elite. Within five decades the Samaj 
t into three. The Brahmo temple did not 
a mere place of worship; it soon became a 
à centre of social reforin, ап abode of social 
The Brahmo worship and creed, too, did 
lain unchanged; they registered the progress 
social modernism of a middle class with whom 
sion had become а mania. 
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"To Ram Mohan Roy the Veda was true, because 
was divine; to his followers it was divine, because it^. 

was true." The patronage of Devendra Nath 
Tagore and the missionary zeal of Keshub Chandra 
Sen and Shiv Nath Shastri enabled the Samaj rapid 
progress. It, however, was and remained an urban 
ae: its influence in rural areas was almost negli-. 
gible. 
The libertarian atmosphere that the Samaj 

generated in socio-religious life had its impact: in 

political and cultural spheres. The literati and. 
nationalists of the early generations of modern Bengal 

were mostly influenced by. and associated with the 

socio-religious activities of the Brahmos. The in- 
fluence of the Brahmo household on Tagore needs no 
elaboration. The character of political struggle and 
thought bear the imprint of the character of the first 
socio-religious movement of modern. India. This 
makes the study of Ram Mohan significant. 


"F. Max Muller, Collected Works (Biographical: Essays), 
London, 1904, Vol II, p 44. 
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In tha fertilizer industry, thesa 
are the basic precepts on 
-which the formation, evolution 
and growth of the P&D- 
Division of FCbrest, 

РЕН, as an essential part of 
tha fertilizer industry, is very 
vitally linked to manufacturing. 
It is the ‘urgency: of | : 
achieving results and fi inding 
solutions to production proble 
that has been the spur to 
developmant of a wida 


labs, the technalogists in 
chemical laboratory,” 


draughtsman at the drawing 


board and аллана» 


range of know-how by PBD, _ dip 


the most important of 
which is a complete range 
of catalysts, now In use 
in Indian fertilizer plants. 


The agronomists in the field, 
tha workers in the catalyst 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 


I see no way of ending the poverty, 


the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 


| also it appeals to me. 
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Flakes are rich in energy 
‘giving proteins, minerals 
carbohydrates and vitamins 
that make this breakfast ап * 
ideal dietary supplement. 

Eat a bowl of these crunchy 
flakes today and enjoy 

that tempting flavour 

nd toasty taste. 
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pt ruction Coopera ve Societies at. 
, P.M. on 1 17.3. 1971. ‘Tenders will be opened on the same üme in 
the presence of any society or their representative who would 


like to be present. 





SLNo. Мате ofwork |^ Amount “Earnest Time 
| | deg. „limit 





1. Constructing aa to 

overbridge in mile No. 52 

of Jullundur-Pathankot Road 

(National Highway No. Rs 2,32,800 Rs 4,700 One year 
: TT 1-A); Earthwork in em- 
V. Chokalingam bankment on approach of 
46 Jeeva Nagar JullundurSide. — 
New Washermanpet 
MADRAS-21 2. Constructing approaches to 
ө over bridge in mile No.52 

of Jullundur-Pathankot Road 

(National Highway No. Rs. 2,32,800 Rs 4,700 One year 
1-A); Earthwork in embank- 
ment on approach of Pathan- 
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е CONDITIONS 


1. Detailed Notice Inviting Tenders for these works may be seen 
in thé обе. of. ia undersigned on any working day. 


2. No tender form will be issued after 2.30 P.M. on the. date of the 
tenders. S ; 







3. Earnest money in the shápe deposit at call of Midi А 
India or other Scheduled Bank National Saving Certificate duly 
pledged in favour of the ne ersigned and Treasury Challan wi 
only be accepted. | 
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T= sinister conspiracy hatched between President 
Yahya Khan and People’s Party boss Z.A. 
Bhutto to frustrate and defeat the people’s verdict 


' in the national elections and perpetuate military 


dictatorship has inevitably bogmeranged, and 
Pakistan is today precariously poised on the brink of 
civil war. 

The nation-wide upheaval of the people of East 
Pakistan to the earlier indefinite postponement of the 
opening session of the National Assembly under pres- 
sure from vested interests in the western wing and 
the army brass, and the massive response to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman’s call for civil disobedience in the 
eastern wing, have fully demonstrated the grim deter- 
mination of the masses of East Bengal not to tolerate 
any longer the denial of democratic rights and insti- 
tutions to them as well as the continued domination 
and cynical exploitation by the ruling clique їп Is- 
lamabad and its patrons. : 

The seriousness of the situation prevailing in East 
Pakistan is evident from the move to evacuate im- 
mediately British and other foreign nationals from 
there. The neartotal censorship imposed by the 
military authorities has failed to hide the ugly fact 
that West Pakistani troops have in cold blood 
mowed down hundreds of people in many parts 
of the eastern wing. No one has been taken in by 
the Pakistani President’s tongue-in-cheek claim about 
having instructed the army to use the minimum 
force necessary; events have indeed made it plain 
that the dictator has declared war on the people of 
East Pakistan. 

The military regime had been confident of crushing 
the people of East Bengal, and despite knowledge of 
the large-scale resentment and bitterness prevailing 
there over the years, had not bargained for the kind 
of united and dedicated resistance to the military dic- 
tatorship that has been put up under the inspiring 
leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and the Awami 
League which had won massively in the national 
elections. The response to the civil disobedience call 
has in fact shown that not only the common people 
but virtually the entire official machinery in East 
Pakistan—from police to the judiciary—recognize 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and not the ruling clique 
in Islamabad as the legitimate authority to be 
obeyed with love and respect. It is not without 
significance that even the radio network in the 
eastern wing is engaged in lifting the veil off develop- 
ments in that part of the country, thus defeating the 
West Pakistani plot to keep the ода in the dark 


5 


"about what is really happening there. The judges’ 
refusal to administer the oath of office to the 
Governor-designate is a measure of the revolutionary 
anger that sweeps East Bengal today. , 
` The situation that has developed is entirely the 
t result of the arrogant attitude and strong-arm techni- 
ques of the military regime. The sweeping poll verdict 
frightened the military brass as well as the vested 
interests represented by Bhutto. Hence the attempt 
to nullify the verdict by laying down preconditions 
ffor Constitution-making and by avoiding the 
ushering in of a democratic government on the basis 
of the election- results. Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
should by now -have assumed office as the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, йла the National Assembly 
should have begun the process of framing thegg@onst- 
itution. These logical steps did not. suit the in à 
controlling the levers of power in Islamabad; 8 
the secret talks between President Yahya Khan ‘dnc 
Bhutto which led to the indefinite postponement of the 
National Assembly session. 
revolt by the seven crore people of East Pakistan 
the President announced that the National Assembly 
would be convened on March 25, this too 
was preceded by secret talks between the two. 
The dark meaning of this fact will not be lost on 
the people in either wing of that country. 
If the rulers of Pakistan really desire to keep, the 






country united and strong, they have to realize that 


Sheikh Mujibur Rehman is the one man who can 
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When in the face of 


ensure the country’s integrity. The Awami League’s 
six-point programme for autonomy was in a sense 
an answer to the growing demand in the eastern 
wing for secession and independence. The ruling 
military junta failed to see it as such but feared that 
with the grant of autonomy the West Pakistani army 
and financial interests would lose their stranglehold 
over the eastern wing. Greater shortsightedness 
“itis difficult to imagine. Even after the massacre of 
citizens by the West Pakistani troops in East Bengal, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman found it possible to be 
magnanimous: he laid down certain conditions for 
accepting the President's: proposal to convene the 
National Assembly on March 25 and avoided taking 
the rigid position which the extremists in the eastern 
wing would have liked him to. Lifting of martial 
law, withdrawal of troops to the barracks, establish- 


$ .ment:ofa popular government on the basis of the 


democratic verdict and a full-fledged inquiry into the 
atrocities committed. by the military in the last few 
days, are demands that any civilized government 
should concede in the circumstances without hesita- 
tion. Unfortunately for Pakistan, the military clique 
and the forces behind it nurse the illusion that through 
brute force the people of East Bengal can be kept 
permanently in subjugation. Such an approach 
will obviously not work; on the other hand, it can 
only make a break between the eastern and western 
wings inevitable. 

It should have also become clear to the rulers in 
Islamabad that the old trick of bringing India into 
the picture to confuse issues will no longer work. 
The leaders and people of East Pakistan saw through 
this game long ago, and they have increasingly made 
it clear that they want the early normalisation of 
trade and other relations with this country in 
Pakistan’s own interests. The latest attempts to 
project India as the villain of the piece wili be 
rejected by East Pakistan as part of West Pakistani 
trickery and treachery. The military dictatorship 
cannot solve the gigantic problem it has created by 
resort to such gimmicks; the problem can only be 
solved by honouring the people’s verdict without 
reservation. 

In concrete terms, this means that President Yahya 
Khan should reject Bhutto’s motivated advice and 
accede to Mujibur Rehman’s demands, thus paving 
the way for the establishment of a democratic govern- 
ment headed by the Awami League leader. Unless 
the regime's bona fides are thus demonstrated beyond 
doubt the exercise in Constitution-making can hardly 
be expected to get going. 

So far as India is concerned, its only interest is 
the maintenance of peace іп the subcontinent and in 
the Asian region, for which a stable and democratic 
Pakistan is a prerequisite, How thé conflict between 
the two wings of Pakistan on the one hand and the 
conflict between the rulers and people of Pakistan on 
the other, will be resolved is an internal affair of that 
country with which India is not concerned. : 

No doubt, the people of India cannot help 
conveying their greetings to the heroic masses in 
East Bengal, who under the leadership of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman are writing an inspiring saga of 
Bangla Desh. 


- MAINSTREAM, 
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.—. — De.naive to think that he did not 


VEN before the guns аге 


silenced*in the election battle, 
Babu Jagjivan Ram has fired the 
"first salvo of a fresh battle. 

For Smt Indira Gandhi and 
her followers inside the Con- 
gress, the war obviously is not 
"over: the election campaign has 
only been its first round, there 
are many more rounds to go 
through, and the Congress Presi- 
dent has done nothing more nor 
less, than to alert them against 
any complacency. 

Unlike his Syndicate opposite 
number, Sri Nijalingappa, no- 
body can accuse . Jagjivan Babu 
of talking too much or too loose: 
he has the reputation of being a 
consummate politician. When he 
made the three-point statement— 
attack on CPI, the question of 
Congress Parliamentary Party 
leadership, and he himself being 
no sleeping party boss—it would 


anticipate that this would touch 
off a controversy, or rather a 
flutter, not only in his own party, 
but, more important, in the Syn- 
dicate as weil. It was a care- 
fully thought-out comment—a 
“calculated risk” as one of his 
Syndicate well-wishers has aptly 
put it—with a political back- 
ground of its own. 

Babu Jagjivan Ram has a 
history of his own, in certain 
ways unique in Indian politics. 
He came to limelight in the days 
of the struggle against British 
tule, when the Congress leader- 
ship, worried over Dr Ambed- 
kars hold over the Harijans, 
wanted to build up a counter- 
weight lest the British might 
cunningly exploit the bitter rift. 
So, Babu Jagjivan Ram was groo- 
med and boosted with Birla’s 
munificent patronage. It was in 
this capacity that he was taken 
in Nehru's first Cabinet and there 
he has so long managed to conti- 
nue. 

This legend of his being the 
leader of the Harijans and there- 
fore commanding a substantial 
following among the Congress 
MPs $ave him an importance 
which is otherwise unwarranted 
by any other qualification. It 
was this weighty consideration 
which led Sri Kamaraj to persuade 
him to defect from Sri Morarji's 
support during the search for 


the new Prime Minister after 
Shastri’s death in 1966. Babuji 
on his part wisely left Morarji- 
bhai’s sinking ship. И was more 
or less the same consideration 
which led Smt Gandhi to back his 
candidature during the crucial 
Bangalore session of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board in 
1969 when the Syndicate planned 
to make Sri Sanjiva Reddy the 
President to topple her from Prime 
Ministership. 

At the time of the Congress 
split, Jagjivan Babu was chosen 
the Congress President virtually 
as the price for not going with the 
Syndicate, and also with the tacit 
understanding that once he was 
made the party President, he 
would gracefully retire from the 
Cabinet. But there has never 
been an occasion in Babuji's 
life when he has given up a sin- 
gle vantage point in exchange for 
another; he has tried to retain all 
that comes his way. That was 
how, the mid-1970 speculation 
that continuing in the Cabinet, 
he would give up the рану 
Presidentship, turned out to be 
baseless. The consideration 
which dissuaded Smt Gandhi 
from combining the leadership 
of the party with the captaincy 
of the Government could never 
possibly have bothered Babuji. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram has claimed 
that he has not been a sleeping 
Congress President. It can equ- 
ally be said that in twenty-five 
years of his career in the Cabinet, 
he has hardly been a sleeping 
Minister. Many a stalwart had 
to bear the odium of being in- 
volved in Big Money scandals: 
TTK had to stand proxy for a 
VIP colleague in the Mundhra 
deal: Morarjibhai had to face the 
brunt of Kanti’s unorthodox 
ways. But calm and unruffled 
has remained our Babuji, weather- 
ing many a storm: old hands in 
Parliament's Press Gallery still 
recall, for instance, his stoic 
nonchallance over the famous 
sleeper contract when he was the 
Railway Minister. He has always 
belonged to that club of the 
affluent who live beyond their 
means as Ministers. In 1962 
when Nehru was forming his 
last Cabinet, it was reported that 
he had protracted hesitations whe- 
ther to take Babuji in the Cabinet 
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because of the many unsavoury 
allegations associated with him, 
ànd it was tbe powerful lobby 
of a well-known business house 
that was supposed to have finally 
ensured his continuing as a Cen- 
tral Minister. Against such a 
background, his recent embarr- 
assment of, having been detected 
to have forgotten to pay income- 
tax was like a flea-bite on a buf- 
falo's tail. 

But Jagjivan Babu has never 
been tired of speaking in his 
melifluous Hindi about his abi- 
ding faith in socialism—whether 
it is on the occasion .of his care- 
fully arranged birthday celebra- 
tions or from the rostrums of the 
Congress, He has inaugurated 
Socialist Forums and sent mes- 
säges to socialist-oriented magazi- 
nes. What more can he do to 
serve the cause of socialism? 
The Democratic Socialism that 
he preaches does not necessarily 





enjoin abhorrence of corruption. 
Politics, after all, must have its 
rewards—at léast for the VIPs 
of his brand. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram's diatribe 
against tbe Communists was not 
just an ideological outburst. His 
grouse with the Communist lead- 
ers in Bihar was part of his fac- 
tional squabble inside his own Pra- 


` desh Congress. Afterhe became 


the Congress President, һе was 
conscious of his weak position, 
the astute political operator that 
he is. With the Syndicate's de- 
parture from the Congress in 
Bihar, Babuji's own political base 
was greatly eroded. The for- 
mation of the Daroga Rai Minis- 
try itself was a big setback for 
him, as he feared that his own 
truncated position in Bihar poli- 
ties would soon be found out, 
which, in turn, would have made 
his position precarious in the 
High Command politics. ‚ There 


was no hesitation to make over- 
tures to Communists so that the 
Ministry could be reshuffled for 
the benefit of his own men in 
Bihar: in fact, Sri Daroga Rai 
fell mainly because of his getting 
involved in Babuji’s factional 
game, and the Communists were 
not forgiven for refusing to play 
his tune. In other words Jagji- 
van Babu found that the Com- 
munists could not be depended 
upon to pull his chestnuts out of 
the fire; and so, he would rather 
jeopardise the - -Congress chances 
in at least ten extra Lok Sabha 
seats than come to a principled 
understanding with them. 

In the wider context of the 
Congress politics on the morrow 
of the election victory, Sri Jagji- 
van Ram's latest posture should 
cause no surprise, He has be- 
come more and more conscious 
of his progressive irrelevance. 
The myth that he commands the 
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allegiance of over 80 Congress 
MPs has long been disbelieved, 
“the more so after the latest poll. 
The lever of. his bargaining has 
been badly eroded in the wake 
of mass resurgence. The claim 
to monopoly of Harijan loyalty 
can no longer be sustained as he 
has done precious little to take up 
the political crusade in defence 
of the awakened Harijans as they 
face the attack of caste politicians 
like Sri Charan Singh’s Jats in 
West UP. Even in his own State 
of Bihar, he can hardly claim to be 
the leader of the majority of the 
Harijans outside his own parti- 
cular sect. 

More serious for Babuji’s poli- 
tical future is the fact that while 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s marathon 
election campaign brought mil- 
lions over to her side, in which 
the Harijans preponderate, Jag- 
jivan Babu's indispensability as 
the mobiliser of Harijan votes 
is no longer taken seriously. In 
his own State of Bihar, he has 
this time “campaigned for votes 
in only three constituencies-—his 
own, his son's and of an intimate 
relation affectionately attached, 
for whose candidature he was 
known to have had to fight chival- 





rously in the Congress Parliament- 
ary Board. 

It is in this context that one 
has to assess Sri Jagjivan Ram’s 
latest move. He is one of the few 
Congress leaders at the top who 
has never slammed the door at 
the Syndicate. His dinner with 
Sri S.K. Patil at Sri N.K. Ti- 
wary’s place on the eve of the 
Ahmedabad session of the Syndi- 
cate in December 1969 was per- 
haps not the only encounter with 
old chums. Go-betweens have 
not been few. In his consti- 
tuency, the Syndicate did not 
make it into a prestigious contest, 
and Babuji reciprocated it by 
making things easy for Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh by insisting on 
putting up Sri A.P. Sharma. 
And Babuji’s latest broadside 
against Communists has under- 
standably been welcomed by not 
only the Syndicate but the entire 
Right Alliance: Sri Frank Mor- 
aes thought of making one more 
Myth into a Reality by giving 
him front-page portrait box, 
much to the satisfaction of Boss 
Goenka. Í 

As these lines are being writ- 
ten, the final verdict of the ballot 
box is yet to be known. If Smt 


Gandhi’s score falls short of 250, 
Babuj's stock may rise, as he 
then hopes not only to be indis- 
pensable to her, but as a platform 
of no-truck with the Communists 
may encourage bridge-building— 
if not  heart-warming reunion 
with the Syndicate; the blue-print 
of which has long ago been drawn 
up by Sri Kamaraj as a post-elec- 
tion strategy. However, if the 
electorate chooses to give a lar- 
ger mandate to Smt Gandhi—as 
many of her close associates hope 
to celebrate by the time these 
lines reach the reader—then Sri 
Jagjivan Ram may be haunted by 
the nightmare of uncertainties. 
If Sri Satyanarain Sinha with 
all his perfumed elegance has 
to trek all the way to Bhopal’s 
Raj Bhavan, must Sri Jagjivan 
Ram with all his multifarious 
deeds, be far behind? In fact, 
the stronger the stability of Smt 
Gandhi’s position in the new 
Lok Sabha, the greater may be 
the uncertainty of Sri Jagjivan 
Ram’s future. 

The coming week will show 
what is Babuji’s real weight— 
politically. 

Narad 
March 9 
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ALIGARH 


A Challenge 
о 
$есшаг 
Elements 


. D. В. GOYAL 


LIGARH is in the grip of fear, 

tension, suspicion and all that 
trails behind a riot. There has 
been loss of life and of property. 
That much is certain. 7 

Attempts to assess the extent 
of loss have not yet borne fruit 
nor are they likely to for some 
time to come. The communal- 
minded in both the communities 
are busy fabricating stories of 
suffering and terror. -The admini- 
stration has been acting either 
in a paralytic state or on the 
behests of the SVD Government 
whose intentions to aggravate 
the communal cleavage are all 
too obvious. 

Who suffered more? Hindus 
of - Muslims? Who _ brought 
about the suffering? The ques- 
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tions may take time to find 
answers. That the country has 
suffered and that the democratic 
process has suffered a set-back 
is beyond doubt. 

And it is tragically ironical 
that it should" have happened. 
The Aligath electorate, probably 
like the electorate in the rest of 
the country, had refused to res- 
pond to the communal approach 
and slogans. The bold thrust of 
Smt Indira Gandhi to grapple 
with the real issues of people's 
life had secularised the atmosphere 
to a very large extent. Irrespec- 
tive of the religious communities, 
the voters took their decisions 
on the basis of their faith or lack 
of it in the programmes and efforts 
of. the Prime Minister. 

The opponents of Sri Mohd. 
Yunus Saleem, the Congress can- 
didate, did their worst to create 
a communal division so that no 
Hindu vote should go to the latter. 
Sri Saleem had been the target 
of RSS-Jana-Sangh vilification 
campaign for years. Apart from 
other things he was an eye-sore 
to them because he always came 
out with sharp condemnation of 
their communal-chauvinist appro- 
ach as also of their role in fomen- 
ting communal trouble in various 
parts of the country. 

It is also a part of the RSS- 
Jana-Sangh strategy to pick out 
individuals in high places for 
character-assassination. Muslim 
personalities are made a target 
to create doubts against Muslims 
amongst Hindus and the images 
of national leaders are sought 
to be tarnished to bring the 
national policies into the shades 
of suspicion. 

As soon as the candidature of 
Sri Saleem was announced, the 
Jana Sangh and the BKD raised 
a hue and cry saying that Smt 
Gandhi intended to foment com- 
munal riots. The Jana Sangh 
chief, Sri Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
made it an issue for national 
campaign. Wherever he spoke 
he tried to press the point that 
it was an election between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, and 
not a choice between polices. 
The Aligarh contest was cited as 


. ‘example. 


The election trends showed 
that all this cut no ice. The 
communal sound and fury was 


| brushed aside by the awakened 


electorate like so much gibberish 
singnifying nothing. In Aligarh 
itself the propaganda flopped and 
caste Hindu voters, who the Jana 
Sangh thought were in its pocket, 
flocked to the Congress banner. 
It was most galling for the 
Jana Sangh to see some of its 


citadels cracking. There was no . 


mohalla in Aligarh from where the 
Congress candidate did not get a 
remarkable percentage of votes. 
It appeared there was revulsion 


.against the Jana Sangh tactics 


which made its workers jittery. 
They felt all the more frustrated 
when one of their prominent 
Workers was apprehended attemp- 
ting to poll a bogus vote. 

It was in these circumstances 
that they held a meeting at the 
house of a prominent industri- 
alist of Aligarh, who is also a 
patron of the party. It was 
decided there to bring out a pro- 


cession against the kotwal who. 


was responsible for arresting the 
bogus voter. It ‘is also quite 
likely that they wanted to do 
something to create communal 
tension so that those areas where 
polling was yet to take place 
might not follow Aligarh. 

The administration should not 
have allowed the procession be- 
cause it was obvious that it 
would cause mischief. It was 
also well known that on the mor- 
row of the poll in Aligarh, the 
police force in the town was not 
adequate to cope with an ugly 
situation. But the Jana Sangh 
being a part of the SVD Govern- 
ment, the local officers were obli- 
ged to suspend their judgment. 

The processionists carried the 
effigies of the kotwal and Sri 
Saleem and uttered filthy and pro- 
vocative slogans. At one stage 
it was felt that they might attack 
the police post. To avoid that 
possibility the police used tear 
gas shells. It is also said that 
the police opened fire and an 
unconfirmed report is that a few 
persons were killed. 

From then on the procession 
became a mob and advanced 
towards the market place. It 
was joined by the goonda ele- 
ments who saw in the situation 
bright prospects of loot. 


(Continued on page 38) `. 
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The 


ITALY 


Trade 
Unions 
Defend 
People’s 
Interests 


GIORGIO SIGNORINI 


At the end of November last 

year, the general secretaries 
and the top representatives of all 
the Italian metal workers’ union 
sat round the same table in 
Florence. 
sion: the reunification of the 
Italian trade union movement. 

It was the beginning of the end 
of an era of divisions inside the 
Italian labour organisations and 
the end of the recent strong work- 
ing class struggle not only for 
better wages but for a more im- 
portant sharing in terms of real 
power. 


This article, specially written for the 
Mainstream, is by the Foreign Editor of 
Paese Sera, the famous Italin daily 
published in Rome, with four editions 
per day. 
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Theme of the discus- - 


One must go back to the 
Second World War and the cold 
war period to understand what 
this means for the Italian workers 
and for the Italian trade union 
movement. During the Second 
World War, when the main task 
of all the Italian democratic 
forces was the struggle against 
fascism and nazism, powerful 
and huge strikes in Ше 
northern’ industrial towns of 
Milano and Turin, in March 
and April 1943, defied the fascist 
repression machine. Under these 
powerful blows the entire struc- 
ture of the Italian fascist regime 
fell apart in the most dramatic 
circumstances. 

The Italian establishment, res- 
ponsible for the War and the 
sufferings of a whole country 
which had never understood the 
reasons of the alliance with the 
Nazi Reich, and which had never 
seen in what sense their national 
interests were involved in a war 
declared on the premises of the 
dictatorship of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, felt that the strikes of the 
Italian workers were the indica- 
tions of the spreading of an 
invincible determination of the 
Italian people against the existing 
policies and the political structure. 

These 1943 strikes are very 
important in the history of the 
Italian labour movement because 
they were the first to be organised 
in the most successful way by 
the unified trade unions, working 
at the moment underground, in- 
side the factories and in the most 
strict cooperation with the exis- 
ting democratic forces. 

This period of unity, under the 
leadership of Guiseppe di Vittorio, 
the first Secretary General of the 
CGIL (General Confederation 
of Italian Labour)—and later 
Secretary General of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, 
until his death—came to an and 
with the cold war, when the 
anti-fascist unity of the World 
War period was broken under the 
strains and the tensions of the 
Marshall Plan and of the Truman 
Doctrine, of the roll-back theory 
and Dulles brinkmanship. 

The coalition governments for- 
med all over Europe by the forces 
which had taken part in the 
struggle against the fascist and the 
nazi regimes, were broken: the 


Right-wing political parties which 
claimed that a “choice of civilisa- 
tion" was the most vital necessity 
of the moment, excluded the 
Socialist and Communist forces 
from the Government and put 
themselves under the most com- 
plete and undisguised American 
leadership. 

The same trend was followed 
by the labour movement, and the 
unity came to an end. Three 
central organisations of the trade 
unions were thus born: the old 
CGIL which retained the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority 
of the Italian workers, the CISL 
of Catholic persuasion, and the 
UIL with a Social-Democratic 
leadership. 

It was a harmful split: the 
struggle, for better conditions of 
life became more difficult. and 
uncertain. The organisation of 
the factory owners, which was, 
and is, the counterpart of the 
three labour confederations, tried 
to aggravate the split, encouraging 
the birth of factory-based workers’ 
organisations which they would 
have found easier to negotiate 
with. 

This “local unions” system 
patronised by the bosses became, 
to some extent, a reality in Turin, 
for example, in the very important 
factory complex of the Fiat, 
the number one of Italy's automo- 
bile industry. The goal obviously 


-was the delinking of large sections 


of highly skilled workers from 
the bulk of the trade union 
movement. 

In their "labour policy", the 
factory owners were ready to 
increase wages substantially in 
exchange for  over-exploitation 
of the working forces, on the 
one side, and to engineer a 
complete breakdown of the soli- 
darity of any category of workers 
in times of strikes, struggles, etc., 
ontheother. This policy succeed- 
ed to some extent; and the fifties 
were a rather black period for the 
Italian trade union movement. 

Not completely black, after 
all, because the spread of class 
consciousness and the peculiar 
nature of the Italian labour move- 
ment never allowed the complete 
breakdown of the solidarity that 


"the factory owners would have 


liked. Thus, a very large unity in 
action between tke Communist, 
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Socialist and Catholic workers 
was active and successful during 
the “black decade" and gathered 
momentum at the beginning of 
the sixties. The “local unions” 
- disappeared and the membership 
in the working class organizations 
increased. 

But with a new and increasing 
membership, with new tasks in 
a quickly growing and changing 
society, confronted with new pro- 
blems born inside the factory as 
well as inside the town, not always 
fully conscious of its increasing 
sociological and political weight, 
the labour movement behaved, 
in a certain sense, along the old 
patterns. 

The labour organizations in 
the CGIL as well as in the CISL 
and UIL, remained tied to their 
old formulas and schemes: elec- 
tions were held, representative 
bodies were put in charge, dis- 
cussions took place, but the rela- 
tionship between the realities 
appearing inside the productive 
structure and the response that 
were given on the organisational 
level for the conduct of the strug- 
gles, were often inadequate. The 
social unrest of the workers only 
occasionally found the correct 
and satisfying way of organized 
expression. 

The first "wild" strikes took 
place; and very soon it was clear 
that the main problem, beyond 
(and perhaps before) the natural 
demand for a wages increase 
was the problem of the control 
of the productive system—in one 
word, the problem of power. 
Not only the conditions of work 
inside the factory, but also the 
economic choices on the national 
level, which always depends on 
the production choices of the 
most important industrial com- 
plexes, of the guiding sectors of 
the country's economy, were at 
stake. 

In appreciating this qualita- 
tively higher stage of the struggle 
that the workers were engaging 
in (sometimes without a real, 
deep understanding of the broad 
significance of the issues involved 
and the appropriate means to 
gain the right kind of success), 
one must take into account the 
fact that a very important sector 
of the Italian industry is state- 
owned and that the state's 
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participation, through a special 
body named IRI (Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction) is pre- 
sent in many industrial complexes 
under private ownership. 

This means that the state's 
choices on every issue of over- 
whelming importance, and the 
Government's decisions on the 
investment problems (decisions 
with an obvious political emphasis) 
can direct to a rather great extent 
the course of the country's deve- 
lopment and of the sharing of 
the national income. 

The wave of popular struggles 
that overwhelmed Europe in the 
late sixties, with the universities 
asthe starting point, but immedia- 
tely involving every sector of 
the social] life with a forward 
outlook, strengthened the move- 
ment and erased the differences, 
already of minor relevance, at 
the base. The unity in action 
became the rule of every struggle: 
since 1967 nine out of ten strikes 
were called in an agreed way 
by the three Italian labour con- 
federations. 

It is in this background that 
the “hot autumn" took place. 
From September 1969 to February 
1970, all the main Italian unions 
were confronted with the problem 
of their national agreement’s 
renewal. About ten million wor- 
kers moved to the forefront of 
the national scene in a solid and 
unified struggle. 

Metal workers, engineers, 
chemical workers, put on the 
table their demands, supporting 
the negotiation that was going 
on between their representatives 
and the employers with huge and 
completely successful strikes. 
And, as indicated earlier, the 
demands did not concern only 
the wages problem but, basically, 
the problem of the  union's 
role — and of the  worker's 
power апа relevance in the public 
life and in the production process. 

It was a tremendous victory. 
During the struggle the new 
forms of organisation, with the 
unions gaining the right of being 
actively present inside the factory, 
were tested and improved. Con- 
fronted with real problems, the 
differences based оп political 
options disappeared completely 
and the urgency of a better or- 
ganisational approach to the unity, 


de facto, yet to be realised at the 
base, became evident. en 

The new authority of the 
trade unions movement as a 
whole became evident, too. With 
their platform endorsed by their 
victory and by a very large national 
consent, the three trade union ^ 
confederations started a new nego- 
tiation, at the national level, with 
the Government. 

It is the negotiation for the 
first big reforms the country 
needs: housing, medical care, 
schools, hospitals, public trans- 
ports, for every citizen; which 
kind of investment needs the 
priority, in which way the national 
resources must be used, which 
kind of fiscal system must be 
implemented. This is the ne- 
gotiation actually going on now 
in Italy between the Government 
and the trade unions. 

It is not an easy one and the 
trade union movement feels all 
the responsibility of not putting 
out of balance the country's 
economic assets. But in this 
serious and businesslike discus- 
sion, tricky figures are out of 
bounds and every issue is exam- 
ined under its proper, true and 
progressive light. 

At the base, the proceedings 
of the negotiations are followed 
with a very attentive and critical 
mood: the “new historic bloc" 
of workers, technicians, intellec- 
tuals, is becoming conscious of 
its role as the representative of 
the interests of the whole country 
and as the incumbent responsible 
for national development. 

The road toward the leader- 
ship will be hard and long, but 
with the trade unions’ reuni- 
fication under way (as a fall-out 
of the process we have seen in 
the most general way), it is not 
unrealistic to forecast a not- 
so-far and real victory, in terms of 
power, for the Italian workers. 
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Mid-term 
May 
Answer 
Many 
Questions 


C. К. RATHEE 


T= outcome of the just com- 

pleted mid-term poll to the 
Lok Sabha is more than a mere 
trial of strength between the Prime 
Minister, Smt Indira Gandhi and 
her adversaries, 

It is, again, not just the test 
of electors’ response to "exclus- 
ively national issues" as a delinked 
parliamentary’ poll is expected 
to raise, though these two ques- 
tions are of great political validity 
in today's context. But of still 
more educative value for a stu- 
dent of Indian democratic sys- 
tem are another half a dozen pos- 
ers whose answers are long over- 
due and which could not be ans- 
: wered more concretely than by a 
delinked Lok Sabha election. 

‚ ty, These questions are; (7) Does a 
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member of a State Legislative 
Assembly carry with him his 
voters while defecting from the 
party on whose ticket he contes- 
ted the last election to the Vidhan 
Sabha? (ii) What is the extent of 
caste, sub-caste, religion, etc. as 
determinants of voting behaviour 
in parliamentary elections? (iii) 
What is the electors’ attitude to- 
wards Independent candidates in 
a mid-term poll being held to test 
the extent of polarisation of nati- 
onal politics? (iv) What is the 
extent of attachment of the 
electorate to positions of power? 
(у) What part the development 
activities of a State Government 
play in determining the voting 
behaviour in parliamentary elec- 
tion? (vi) What is the organising 
Skill of the State legislators as 
managers of poll campaigns of 
their friends in parliamentary 
elections? 

According to Dr Subhash C. 
Kashyap (The Politics of Defec- 
‘tion, National Publishing House, 
Delhi, p 442--130) some 500 
MLAs have changed their party 
affiliations since the Fourth Gen- 
eral Election. And to this may 
be added ‘another few hundred 
who have crossed floor since the 
mini-mid-term poll of 1968! 

How many of the voters walk 
into the new party with the defec- 
tor would be revealed by the 
results of the mid-term poll to 
the Lok Sabha. The counting 
procedure having been amended, 
we can now obtain the voting 
figures, candidate-wise, in each 
Vidhan Sabha constituency that 
fall in the jurisdiction of a parti- 
cular parliamentary constituency. 

For instance, Sri Satram Dass 
Batra who won the mid-term 
election to the Haryana Vidhan 
Sabha in 1968 on Jana Sangh 
ticket from Kalanaur (in Rohtak 
parliamentary constituency), re- 
cently defected to the Congress. 
If he succeeds in getting majority 
of votes polled in favour of the 
Congress nominee, Sri Randhir 
Singh, his constituents should be 
taken to have endorsed Sri Batra's 
defection. 

The politics of casteism, sub- 
casteism and religion is the bane 
of our public life, especially up to 
the State-level politics. То what 


-extent do the caste and religious 


politics affect the voting pattern at 


the nationallevel? I saw a large 
number of caste leaders going 
about Haryana claiming their 
capacity to make their caste bre- 
{шеп vote en-bloc. The news- 
papers have been bandying about 
all kinds of caste, sub-caste and 
religious make-ups of the consti- 
_tuencies. But the Prime Minis- 
.ter had the Lok Sabha dissolved 


.to secure a polarisation on the 
national issues! 


The outcome of the Gurgaon 
parliamentary constituency (and 
, for that matter many other parlia- 
mentary constituencies) would be 
a fine test of the extent of caste 
and religious factors working as 
voter attitude determinants. An 
extremist Hindu regional party 
in Gurgaon has been begging 
votes in the name of Hindu 
religion against a Muslim candi- 
date while of the two Muslim 
,candidates in this multi-cornered 
contest one had been issuing 
“caste-whip” to wean away the 
Meos' support from the non-Meo 
Muslim candidate. During the 
.1967 General Election, ап 
Independent Muslim candidate, 
Maulvi Abdul Ghani Dar (who is 
not contesting this time) won from 

. Gurgaon on the slogan of Islam. 

There are a large number of 
Independents in the field, more 
than their quota in the previous 
elections to the Lok Sabba. To 
quote Dr Subhash C. kashyap 
again, more than anybody else, 
it is the Independents who have 
contributed most to the general 
conditions of political instability 
in [ndia. Nowhere this specimen 
of "ideological indecision" is pre- 
ferred as a desirable legislator in 
national politics. 

At a time when, the country is 
involved in a big way, in the 
process of polarisation, if the vo- 
ters return Independents to the 
Lok Sabha, it should be taken to 
imply that the Indian electorate 
needs to be politically educated 
still further by the party workers. 
According to a press report, 
nearly 19 per cent of votes were 
wasted on Independent candi- 
dates during the last Gereral 
Election. Have the electorate 
proved wise enough to avoid this 
wastage of votes? 

Some of the Congress candi- 
dates in this mid-term poll are 
Central Ministers. They were 
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almost in a state of-political- wil- 
derness when they won the last 
General Election. If they win 
' again, this should mean, among 
other things, that power of these 
Ministers has endeared them to 
the electorate. á 
For instance, the Union Rail- 
way Minister, Sri Gulzari Lal 
Nanda was not a Minister when 
he won from the Kaithal parlia- 
mentary constituency (Haryana) 
in 1967. Similarly, the Union 
Minister of State for Communi- 
cations, Professor Sher Singh, won 
the Jhajjar- parliamentary seat 
(Haryana) when he-was not in 
political power. But today, he 
is not only a Minister of State 
` -in the Union Council of Minis- 
ters, he is said to have consider- 
able influence with the Haryana 
Chief Minister, Sri Bansi Lal. 
The score of both these Central 
Ministers in this mid-term poll 
"would be watched with interest. 


Rural Development 


The rural development is a 
State subject under the Consti- 
tution of India. The villagers 
directly get the benefit of the 
development activities under- 
taken by the various State Govern- 
ments. If the village-voter reacts 
gratefully towards a-State Govern- 
ment that undertakes massive 
programmes of rural reconstruc- 
tion, then the ruling party in a 
State having done good develop- 
ment work should be able to get 
its candidates elected to the Lok 
Sabha. 

Take the example of Haryana 
again. During the last two and 
a half years or so of its coming to 
power, the Bansi Lal Ministry 
of the Congress has done tremen- 
dous development 
achievement of cent per cent 

| electrification alone should make 
this Government popular in every 
home. 

.  Bven the worst of Sri .Bansi 
Lal’s adversaries admits that besi- 
des providing a stable adminis- 

‘tration to this new-born tiny 
State (once the target of ridicule 
due to the nefarious political 
horse-trading), the Haryana Gov- 
ernment has led the State's econo- 
my to a "take-off" stage, reveal- 
ed in a recent survey by the 
National Council of Applied Eco- 
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work. Тһе 


nomics and Research. 

The . poli-campaigners of the 
Congress candidates for the Lok 
Sabha seats have been recalling 
-these good deeds of the State 
Government. Sri Bansi Lal and 
his Cabinet colleagues have been 
promising further acceleration of 
the tempo of development if the 
voters favoured the Congress 
nominees. The impact of the 


- development work on the voting- 


behaviour would be known-from 
the mid-term poll results. . 

-The Opposition leader, Rao 
Birender Singh, has accused Sri 
Bansi Lal of ignoring the Vidhan 
Sabha constituencies of the non- 
Congress MLAs. If that be 
trué and the electoral behaviour 
were affected by the develop- 
ment work, the Congress candi- 
dates should not fair well in the 


Vidhan Sabha constituencies of - 


the Opposition MLAs whose 
constituencies have been allegedly 
neglected. 

Both the Congress and “alli- 
ance” parties have appointed 
their party MLAs as campaign- 
managers in their respective Vid- 
han Sabha constituencies. The 
election results (particularly in 
view of the new counting pro- 
cedure when the tally in respect of 
each Vidhan Sabha constituency, 
falling in the jurisdiction of a 
parliamentary constituency, would 
be separately known) would be 
the test of the popularity, poll 
organisational skill and sincerity 
to the Lok Sabha nominee of his 
party in respect of each MLA. 
Those who have “sabotaged” 
the party campaigns would bé 
exposed or shall have to confess 
to their unpopularity and lack of 
organising skill. 


Campaign Managers 


For instance, according to 
to available reports from the 
Gurgaon parliamentary consti- 
tuency, some Haryana Ministers 
alleged to have "sabotaged" the 
campaign of their own party's 
Lok Sabha nominee. Each of 
these Ministers (there are four 
Ministers in Haryana Cabinet 
from the Gurgaon. parliamentary 
constituency) like other MLAs 
of the Congress is campaign-in- 
charge in his respective Vidhan 
Sabha constituency. x 


All the nine: MLAs hamng 
from the Gurgaon parliamentary 
constituency belong to the ruling 
party апа barring three, all are 
holding one or the. other prize 
post. If the Congress nominee 


.fails to touch the figure the Con- 


gress MLAs scored in the last 
Vidhan Sabha poll, the conclu- 
sion would be of considerable 
political significance. 


Regional Parties 


It was understandable that 
some regional parties bagged Lok 
Sabha seats in a General Elec- 
tion held simultaneously with the 
Vidban Sabha polls. But in the 
de-linked poll, too, several regi- 
onal parties, such as the Vishal 
Haryana Party апа the Arya 
Sabha (in Haryana) Akali Dal 
(in Punjab) and DMK. (in Tamil 
Nadu) have put up candidates. 

This would mean that if à 
sizable number of MPs in the new 
Lok Sabha owe allegiance to 
regional parties, the new. Lok 
Sabha would be a victim of regio- 
nal pulls to the detriment of nati- 
onal outlook оп vital issues, 
especially in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

I have raised these issues to 
serve as convenient hypotheses 
for the researchers of election 
studies and those engaged in thé 
study of politicalisation and pol- 
arisation through ‘parliamentary 
elections in a developing democ- 
ratic society. 
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MAINSTREAM 


WEST BENGAL 


Warning 
Signal 

from 

West Bengal 


N. BHATTACHARYYA 


Wt Bengal hits the headlines 

almost everyday and the 
press in the country and ab- 
road vie with one another in 
their attempt at presenting the 
most savage tales of violence from 
this State. 

Political murder in West Ben- 
gal, somebody remarked, is no 
longer news; the absence of it, is. 
With the toll of murder victims 
daily rising, the statement no 
doubt carries sense, but it also 
contains a trace of cynicism which 
persists in the minds of many 
people outside the State when they 
come to think of anything con- 
cerning West Bengal. 

Experts, nevertheless, are busy 
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diagnosing the malady and sug- 
gesting remedial measurers. To 
many, itis merely a breakdown 
of law and order and has to be 
dealt with as such. Deployment 
of police, paramilitary forces and 
regular army in the State has 
hardly improved the situation. 

Any one taking real interest 
in the problem, cannot but con- 
clude that the present unrest and 
turmoil are the product of a series 
of social, economic and politi- 
cal setbacks suffered by the State. 
While trying to analyse some of 
these in the following paragraphs, 
I must warn that these are only 
a part of a very big and complex 
problem bedevilling the people 
of this hopless State. 

Certain assumptions are, how- 
ever, needed. We have to con- 
cede that the. people of West 
Bengal are basically as non-vio- 
lent as their counterparts in the 
rest of the country. Also, people 
do not take to violence unless 
they feel that other channels of 
protest are unproductive. 

Recent history will bear that 
the state machinery has heeded 
the demands of a people or a 
region only when it has been 
given violent reminder. And, in 
any such agitation, the students 
have always spear headed the 
action. ‘ 

Before we start, some facts 
about West Bengal may perhaps 
be kept handy. It is a border State 


‚ with 349.26 lakhs people in 1961. 


The density per square mile has 
jumped from 757 persons in 1947 
to 1,032 persons in 1961, as com- 
pared to 370 persons for the entire 
country. The population growth 
in the State is 3.29 per cent per 
annum compared to 2.15 per cent 
for the country during the decade 
1951-61. 

Though the per capita in- 


' come in 1964-65 at current prices 


(see Table I ) was higher in the 
State than the all-India average, 
West Bengal was pushed down 
to the fifth position on 1964-65 
from the second position occupied 
in 1960-61. 

The dust below the carpet has 
been steadily accumulating. The 
percentage of people below the 
level of lining of Rs 15 per month 
at 1960-61 price level has increased 
ata very high rate and is ex- 
plained. 


Year West Bengal India 

1960-61 22.14 38.03 
1964-65 50.19 44.55 
1967-68 61.24 53.02 


West Benal being a part of 
the country, has all the common 
socio-economic problems as ex- 
perienced in other parts. Over 
and above these common limi- 
tations, the State has faced some 
peculiar problems. 

Since 1946, West Bengal has 
received nearly 41 lakh people 
out of the total 47 lakh people 
driven out from East Pakistan. 
Both tbe Governments at the 
Centre and in the State have 
failed miserably to properly reha- 
bilitate these victims of partition 
and Independence. Hardly 10 per 
cent or Rs 29.01 crores of the 
total amount of Rs 302.74 crores 
was spent on their economic 
rehabilitation. It may be noted 
that even this meagre amount was 
misused by the politicians and 
bureaucrats on this side of the 
border. 

Thus, most of these people, 
unlike their counterparts from 
West Pakistan were forced to live 
in subhuman conditions in bus- 
tees, colonies and camps. The 
very environment can hardly pro- 
duce loyal and responsible citizens. 
Therefore, after 23 years of Inde- 
pendence, if these unfortunate 
elements start giving vent to their 
feelings through violence and 
behave irrationally, it will be 
sheer hyprocrisy for those who 
have so long been living in glass 
houses to dub and condemn it 
as a law and order problem. 

Law and order problem was 
there when nobody thought of 
their problems, State and the 
Centre were discussing whether 
it was a State or a national 
problem and these people were 
forced to live like pigs in filth 
and squalor. 

The problem of refugees fol- 
lowing a country's partition is not 
a new phenomenon. In recent 
times, Germany and Korea have 
faced and tackled it. The problem 
of Punjab's refugee have been 
successfully solved but the fate of 
these 41 lakh from East Pakistan 
is still uncertain. 

Nearly 75.5 per cent of {һе 
total population in the State 
belong to the rural areas (1961 


" 15 


' Census) as compared to 82.3 
per cent, for the country as a 
whole. 

There is a green revolution in 
the country but agriculture in the 
State has remained stagnant. 
Productivity has improved in 
many State except in West Ben- 
gal (see Table II) 


Stagnant Economy 


The economic conditions of 
the Jandless agriculture labour and 
Sharecroppers have deteriorated. 
There are enough laws in the 
statute books to convince an 
outsider, but neither the executive 
nor the judiciary has bothered to 
enforce them to protect the inter- 
est of these economically back- 
ward millions. 

Equity and justice are catchy 
slogans for election propaganda. 
But these millions who have been 
denied their rights so long have 
now lost faith in the so-called 
Constitutional means, and violence 
has raised its ugly head in the 
calm, quiet and beautiful villages. 

Village, cottage, handicrafts 
and small-scale industries are 
in a bad shape due to absence of 
organised production and distri- 
bution policy. Organised indus- 
try and their developed marketing 
techniques have shaken their exis- 
tence and these craftsmen and 
self-employed people are living 
below subsistance living condi- 
tions. Their migration to the 
urban areas in search of jobs has 
aggravated the existing socio-eco- 
nomic maladjustments. 

Political parties and the stu- 
dent community in this State are 
interdependent since the days of 
freedom struggle. This is a very 
vital sector and has to be handled 
with tact, care and patience. Prof 
J.C.Ghosh, as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University made a 
probe as far back as 1960 and 
brought to light the horrible 
conditions of life and living of 
the Calcutta University, students. 
What were the remedial measu- 
rers? These were limited to open- 
ing of some stray student homes. 

This -underfed, illclothed and 
sickly student community is a 

' potential human resource. Bereft 
of any scientific outlook, our 
' universities and colleges are busy 
processing students as graduates. 
16 


Education has failed to satisfy 
both material and spiritual re- 
quirements of the taught. The 
guardians of law and order are 
responsible for such colossal wast- 
age of both physical and human 
resources. 

The net result of planning in 
the State is that able bodied young 
men and women are forced to 
stand in the queue for jobs, but 
"without success. With only 8 
per cent of the country's popula- 
tion, West Bengal had 17 per 
cent of the country's unemployed. 
Moreover, out of 5.5 million 
unemployed people near about 
1,83,000 were educated unem- 
ployed. (A.C. Guha, “Crisis in 


. West Bengal", Statesman, October 


16, 1970) 

These maladies have been ex- 
posed time and again but the state 
machinery instead of striking at 
the root of the vested interests 
responsible for creating these pro- 
blems had always given them 
protection by ruthlessly suppres- 
sing all forms of mass movement. 


. In spite of the reports of the Nati- 


onal Income Distribution Com- 
mittee, Licensing Committee and 
others, the Big Business houses 
were allowed to grab more and 
more wealth by exploiting the 
people of this country in general 
and the people of West Bengal 
in particular. 


Crocodile Tears 


It is not unexpected that the 
group of people should now shed 
crocodile tears and express sym- 
pathy for the sad plight of the 
State. „Оп the one hand, they 
are responsible for “capital strike" 
in the State and have instigated 
the extremist elements for crea- 
ting chaos and law and order pro- 
blems and, on the other, they 
try to whitewash the image of the 
police force of a welfare state 
which harass and torture innocent 
members of the public and youth 
of the State. 

The same vested interests have 
probably read the writings in the 
wall and are busy tryings to pre- 
cipitate law and order- problems 
with the. ulterior motive of invi- 
ting an imposition of military 
rule. There is ample scope to 
investigate the causes and conse- 
quences of destruction of State 


property. 

One may argue that when 
State buses are damaged or des- 
troyed, private operators enjoy 
the benefit, and when Durgapur 
Steel Project faces strike or lock- 
out the resultant shortage in the 
already short supply of steel is 
exploited by the same unscru- 
pulous business community to 
their advantage. 

The revolutionary spirit that 
has existed in the State since long 
before Independance has to be 
diverted from the destructive to a 
constructive channel. If we fail 
to utilise it properly for the 
benefit of the masses one does 
not know what will happen to the 
State? 

The people of the State have 
serious doubts about the Cen- 
tre's bona fides about solving any 
of their problems. Scores of 
promises made since Independence 
have been honoured more in 
their breach. Thus, the newly 
elected Governments at е 
Centre and in the State have to 
implement some crash program- 
mes for the State immediately. 

Unemployment is а serious 
problem in the State because 
(i) new entrants to the labour 
market find it difficult to procure 
a job; (ii) there is recession in 
industries, and (Zi) owing to the 
closure of factories on account of 
lockouts and strikes.: 

Recession of 1966-67 was par- 
tly caused by a motivated Rail- 
ways planning the by then Railway 
Minister, Sri S.K. Patil. The 
engineering industry catering to 
the needs of the railways was 
completely paralysed. Now, the 
largest wagon manufacturing unit 
in the country has been forced 
to go into liquidation, throwing 
about 50,000 workers on the 
street. 


Declining Employment 


This State has the maximum 
percentage of factory workers in 
proportion to the working popula- 
tion in the country. The employ- 
ment in the organised sector, 
instead of growing, declined from 
22.8 lakh in March 1966 to 22.7 
lakh June 1969 (see Table Ш and 
IV) It is estimated that out of 
every three factory workers in 
the State one is unemployed. 
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The factories are closed ргі- 
marily due to a deterioration 
in the labour-management rela- 
tions and a defective growth of the 
trade union movement in the 
State. 

Labour is yet to be accepted 
as a partner. Ownership and 
management are still in the same 
most inefficient hands. In the 
public sector, bureaucrats and 
deputationists still dominate and 
the Government interference in 
the day-to-day activities is a 
normal feature. 

In the absence of proper trade 
unionism, political parties jump 
into the scene and exploit both 
management and lobour. Unless 


. lobour starts looking after its own 


interests irresponsible interference 
from outside will always threaten 
to spoil labour-management rela- 
tion. 

The existing structure of the 
industry in the State requires 
immediate change. Our indus- 
tries are mainly export-based 
and in view of the fall in external 
demand, the labour faces a con- 
stant risk to his job. New 
industries, for example petroche- 
mical and electronics, etc may be 
since the State has all the favoura- 
ble factors. 


New Industries 


Moreover, confidence is grow- 
ing in the industrial environment 
in the State. New industries are 
coming up and old units are ex- 
panding. During the period 
April 1969 to March 1970, 209 
non-Government companies were 
registered in the State with an 
authorised capital of Rs 142 
crores. 

Thus, as on June 30, 1970, 
West Bengal had 9,105 joint stock 
companies with Rs 590.99 crores 
paid-up capital accounting for 
15 per cent of the total paid-up 
capital in the country as a whole. 
(Economic Times, January 6, 1971) 

It is a practice in factories and 
establishments where поп-Веп- 
galee workers dominate, the new 
recruits are mainly non-Bengalees. 
The trade union leaders in order to 
appease their workers and mana- 
gement were party to such a 
policy. While in other States the 
sons of the soil get preference 
over outsiders, in West Bengal 
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the situation is different. The 
practice has to be reversed though 
the suggestion smacks of narrow 
provincialism. 

Industries being owned by 
people mainly from outside West 
Bengal, the management do not 
prefer Bengalees mainly because of 
they are conscious of their trade 
union rights. By a continuous 
denial of employment oppor- 
tunities to the people of the State 
and import of outsiders for those 
jobs which the Bengalees can do, 
the situation has taken а compli- 
cated dimension. 


Colossal Failure 


Top priority should be given 
to increase agricultural pro- 
ductivity and that is possible by 
drastic land reforms measures and 
adequate supply of inputs. There 
is nothing wrong with the agri- 
cultural policy of the State but the 
administrative failure to imple- 
ment it has been colossal. 

The State machinery has to 


be decentralised so that officers 


with sufficient executive and finan- 
cial powers are posted in rural 
areas for taking prompt decisions. 
The Writers’ Building has to 
give up some of its powers to the 
on-th-spot officials. 

Sharecroppers should be given 
pucca ownership rights at an 
early date. The surplus land taken 
overin this recent land agita- 
tion, must be given de jure reco- 
gnition. 

In the villages, cottage, small- 
scale and handicraft industries 
must be revived with physical 
and technical help. Their pro- 
duction and distribution may be 
controlled to such a way that they 


get enough opportunity to expand. 

Development of electricity is а 
must for the State. In this re- 
gard performance of West Bengal 
is very poor. As in March 1967, 
only 3.8 per cent of the total 
number of villages in the State 
had electricity, while the all- 
India average was 10.8 per cent 
and that of Tamilnadu was 


75.5 per cent. (Reserve Bank 
of India Bulletin; November 1969, 
p 1742.) 


Thus, all the plans adopted 
for the State is time-consuming, 
whereas its problems require, 
some immediate, short-term solu- 
tion. The roads in West Bengal 
are very undeveloped and re- 
quire immediate improvement. 

The communication link bet- 
ween the farms and the nearby 
markets is very temporary and 
bad and during the monsoon it 
breaks down completely. One of 
the main reasons for Punjab’s 
affluence is the existence of good 
road links between farms and the 
markets. According to a Plan- 
ning Commission study (see Table 
V), by an equal amount of invest- 
ment, maximum job opportunities 
are created in road construction 
alone. An investment of Rs 1 
crore on road construction will 
create about 10,000 new jobs. 
Thus, if the State spends Rs 10 
crores, 1,00,000 persons may be 
absorbed. It has to be kept in 
mind that the expenditure will 
increase with corresponding price 
rise in the country. 

State exchequre may not 
bother much for such invest- 
ments because the Motor Vehi- 
cles Tax collection by the State 
comes to about Rs 6-7 crores per 
annum (Report of the Finance 





Table I 
PER CAPITA INCOME IN 1960-61 TO 1964-65 BY STATES 
(AT CURRENT PRICES) 
States 1960-61 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 
W.Bengal 368 392 420 476 498 
Maharashtra 419 405 429 478 526 
Punjab . 383 400 421 480 575 
Нагуапа 359 372 381 481 504 
Gujrat 380 412 413 451 523 
All States 304 315 325 364 418 





Source: Report of the Finance Commission, 1969; p 128, table 5-7. 
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Commission, 1969, p 134). More- 
over, with the existing level of 
transport the revenue may be in- 
creased, because while West Ben- 
gal receives only 2.66 per cent of 
the total revenue from this source, 
Maharashtra's share is 3.41 per 
cent from the same soruce. And 
with expanding road development 
transport will increase and the 
State can multiply its revenue. 

Thus if the Government takes 
up massive construction projects 
of roads, bridges, schools, hospi- 
tals, etc a huge working force 
will find job and their purchasing 
power wil accelerate the pro- 
duction in the industries. The 
recent announcement of CMDA 
is in this direction. 

The people of the State do not 
mind the expansion of the Ashoka 
Hotel, beautification of Delhi, 
development of Digha and Santi- 
niketan to attract tourists. These 
can perhaps wait. But immedi- 
ately labour-intensive projects 
should be drawn up and work 
must be started in the State. 

The situation in West Bengal 
is nothing abnormal. In 1930, 
USA had one unemployed for 
every three persons, but that coun- 
try tackled the situation with 
courage and determination. 
There is no reason why we should 
fail to overcome the present crisis 
in the State, provided we have 


-the will and the honesty to do so. ` 


Our education policy has to be 
reframed immediately. The man- 
ner in which we are allowing 
wastage of human and other 
Scarce resources of this poor 
country is criminal. The primary 
education should be universal 
and free. Even free midday meal 
and clothing may be supplied. 

In West Bengal percentage of 
children in the age group 6-11 
enrolled in schools is only 73 
per cent as compared to 120 per 
cent in Kerala and 77 per cent in 
the country as a whole (Fourth 
Five’ Year Plan, 1969-74; р 372). 
The quality of education has to 
be improved and lot of primary 
teachers should be radically chan- 
ged to attract better teachers. 
Maximum weightage should be 
given for this neglected sector. 

Secondary education should 
be vocation oriented and should 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Table IV 


NO. OF FACTORY WORKERS IN DIFFERENT STATES 
AND THEIR PERCENTAGE TO POPULATION 





Population as No. of factory percentage of 





on 1.7.66 workers 1966 factory wor- 
(000) (000) kers to states 
population 
W. Bengal 40318 873 2.17 
Maharashtra 45315 937 2.07 
Whole of India 487534 4599 .94 


Source: Finance Commission Report, 1969; p 217, table 61. 
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Ludwig | 
von 


Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


DILIP BOSE . 


Lwe von Beethoven, the 
child prodigy about whom 
Mozart had said that he would 
leave his mark in history, was 
a man of complex and diverse 
character. 

He-was a great lover of nature, 
but also smitten by the charms 
of the ladies of the Viennese 
aristocracy, а person who had 
fallen in love at least three times 
but never married. Viennese 
landed aristocracy was exuberant 
in its appreciation, even adula- 
tion, of Beethoven, but it was 
not wiling to accept him as a 
social equal by marrying him 
to their daughter, a kind of 
social discrimination which exis- 
ted in our country even thirty 
years ago, and perhaps can still 
be found in some circles. 

Beethoven was keenly aware 
of this social barrier and gave no 
quarters to it. This often found 
expression in his haughty if not 
insolent or discourteous behaviour 
in social intercourse. 

Beethoven was profoundly in- 
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fluenced by the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 (he was nineteen 
when it broke out): It left a 
permanent imprint on his music 
and made him always a rebel, if 
notat times revolutionary, both 


- in his musical life and otherwise. 


Above all, he started losing 
his power of hearing by 1801 
or so, and became almost stone 
deaf by 1805. "This supreme tra- 
gedy contributed most to the 
tragic aspect of his character, 
made him morose avoiding com- 
pany and irascible and drove 
him further to mother nature. 
It made him revolt against what 
he understood to be Fate, but not 
submitting to it blindly. “I will 
take Fate by the throat,” he said 
at the time of composing his 
Fifth Symphony, sometimes known 
as Fate Symphony. 

The social revolutionary, who 
acclaimed the French Revolu- 
tion and wanted to dedicate his 
Third “Eroica” Symphony to 
Napoleon Bonaparte as the man 
to implement the ideais of the 
Revolution (sadly disappointed 
was Beethoven, more of this 
later), blended with the personal 
revolt of a man against the 
tyranny of Fate which made him 
deaf. There is perhaps a syn- 
thesis of these two aspects of 
revolt in his Ninth Choral Sym- 
phony, where he introduced poet 
Schillers “Ode to Joy", talking 
of universal brotherhood of man. 

While Beethoven was the last 
of the great Viennese classicists 
and his works mark the close of 
the classical period, he stood in 
many respects on the threshold of 
a new era. His first composi- 
tions were purely classical but in 
his heart he was a romanticist. 
Thus Beethoven stands at the 
crossroads of European music. 

To Mozart, the old rules 
of classicism were not really a 
fetter but allowed plenty of scope 
for development. To Beethoven, 
the romanticist, the further ad- 
vance meant breaking them. And 
this break came only after the 
French Revolution, the stormy 
turbulent days of "liberty, equa- 
lity, and fraternity’, of “the 
rights of man" which Beethoven 
from Vienna ardently acclaimed 
(he finally went to settle in 
Vienna in 1792). 

As J.W.N. Sullivan put it: 


“Beethoven’s music was under 
constant development because it 
expressed an attitude towards 
life which opened the way to 
unlimited advancement." 

This development towards un- 
limited advancement may best 
be seen in Beethoven's major 
instrumental works. Before his 
time, it was not usual to endea- 
vour to express emotion or atmos- 
phere in instrumental music. 
Beethoven first followed this tradi- 
tion in Symphony No 1, for exam- 
ple, but the more-or-less conscious 
drive to bring to life a non- 
musical “content” soon forced 
him to stretch or directly break 
time-honoured rules. 

Jf Bach is often compared to 
our Tansen, then Beethoven could 
be compared to our Sadarang— 
Adarang. But the comparison 
is certainly of very limited value, 
in so far as Indian classical music 
has never extended to polyphonic, 
nor our stress, except in the very 
last two decades perhaps, has 
been to anything other than 
vocal music. 

Even now, after Ali Akbar 
Khan, Ravi Shankar or Vilayat 
Hussain Khan or the great maestro 
Alauddin Khan, the stress in 
instrumental music is still on 
the gayaki anga. 


ORN in Bonn, Beethoven re- 

ceived his first musical train- 
ing at the age of five from his 
father, later by Christian Neefe 
who detected the talent in him 
and prophesied him to be a 
second Mozart, about the highest 
compliment one could give those 
days. 

By the age of fourteen, in 
1784, Beethoven was appointed 
the court organist and viola 
player, and two years later the 
Elector sent him to Vienna at his 
own expense, Не met Mozart 
and received the tribute already 
mentioned. 

Returning home he lost his 
mother and father got so much 
addicted to drinking that it was 
Beethoven who had to run the 
family. 

In 1792, Beethoven finally went 
to Vienna, He studied under 
Haydn and the eminent theorist 
Albrechtsberger, but he did not 
shine with either. This had to 
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be so, as Beethoven: put it at J' gers І am overcome by a feverish 


that time: "I want to learn the 
rules in order to find out the 
best way of breaking them." 
The rebel in him was already asser- 
ting itself. 


By March 1795, he made his : 


debut as a pianist. But the 
critics were not unanimous in 
acclaiming it. One of them 
` wrote: “His playing is absolutely 
briliant, but hardly delicate and 
at times unclear. He is at his 
best when improvising freely.” 

He published his first three 
piano trios dedicated to Prince 
Lichnowsky, his life-long friend. 
He was fairly financially secure 
now, kept a horse, learned to 
dance, but was not very sociable, 
was often unfortunate in his 
behaviour, inconsiderate and stub- 
born. But his powerful. persona- 
lity and his musical talent secured 
him the respect and indulgence of 
his fellowmen. 

He was an early riser, and 
would spend all his mornings 
up to the dinner (that is, lunch) 
timeatthe piano. He would then 
wander around the streets and 
nearby gardens and forests of 
Vienna, always carrying a little 
' notebook where he noted many 
| of the folk-songs he heard in the 
[ backstreets of Vienna or merry 
village singers in the country 
taverns. All this folk melody 
eventually found its ways to his 
music. | 

By 1802 Beethoven Үеаїіѕей 
that there was no hope of re- 
covering his hearing powers. His 
despair is expressed in a letter 
dated October 6, which has gone 
down in history as “the Heili- 
genstadt testament": 

*O ye who think or say that 
I am rancorous, obstinate ог 
misantrhopical, what an injustice 
you do me! You little know the 
hidden cause of my appearing 


'so...how was it possible I could . 


acknowledge weakness in the 
very sense wbich ought to be more 
acute in me than in other men? 
...Forgive me, therefore, if you 
see me turn away I would gladly 
mix with you... - ы 
"For me there can be no 
recreation in human intercourse, 
no conversation, no exchange of 
thoughts with my fellowmen. In 
solitary exile I am compelled to 
live. Whenever, I approach stran- 
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dread of betraying my condition 

.... Joyfully I hasten to meet 
Death. Should he come before 
I bave had the opportunity of 
developing the whole of my 
artistic capacity, he will have come 
too soon in spite of my hard fate, 
and I shall wish he had come a 
little later. But.even in that case 
I shall be content. Will he 
not release me from a state of 
endless’ misery?....” i 

This was 1802 ‚when Beethoven 
had not yet composed any of 
his major works, not even the 
Third Symphony, nor any of 
his sonatas. 


BETHOvEN’s musical develop- 
ment could be divided into 
three phases: the first, from 
Eroica or Third to Fate or 
Fifth Symphony; second, the- 
pleasant interlude of many com- 
positions including the sixth or 
Pastoral Symphony; third, the 
Hammerclavier (Piano) Sonatas 
to Choral or Ninth Symphony 
and the last string quartets. 

Eroica, the Third Symphony: 

Begun in 1802 and not completed 

till 1804, this marked the great 
change in Beethoven’s career as a 
composer. He wanted to find 
a "new раё”, and this was al- 
ready attempfed in the Scherzo 
of his First and in the Coda of the 
Second, but given real shape in 
the Third Symphony. 

. He had called it the “Heroic” 
and wanted to dedicate it to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whom he 
ardently admired and saw in 
him the future deliverer who 
would realise the ideals of the 
French Revolution. 

Then he heard that Napoleon 
had declared himself an Emperor. 
Beethoven's action was charac- 
teristic. He tore up the dedica- 
tion and cried as recorded by 
Ries, his very close companion: 
“So even he is no more than 
an ordinary human being! Now 
he will stamp on all the people's 
rights and only be ruled by ambi- 
tion. He will place himself above 
all others and become a tyrant!" 

Beethoven moved in the aris- 
tocratic circles of Vienna; but 
was outspoken in championing 
the ideals of the French Re- 
volution. This often found ex- 


"pression in his lack of respect 
for what may be called “etiquette”. 
He has left behind an account of 
his meeting with Goethe in Carls- 
bad in 1812: 

*Kings and princes can make 
professors and privy counsellors, 
and can award titles and orders, 
but great men they cannot make, 
not the intellects which rise above 
the masses. 

“When such men as myself 
and Goethe meet, these fine 
personages may well note whom . 
we consider great." 

Then follows an account when 
meeting the Imperial family on 
the streets, while Goethe was all 
courtesy, Beethoven was cons- 
picuous by its lack of it. 

The Fifih Symphony: This in 
C minor is often called the “Fate” 
symphony —the “Fate” knocking 
at the door as the very opening 
bar sounds, and is now universally 
used by Morse Code: for V and 
much used during the Second 
World War. 

Beethoven had worked for 
nearly five years on this, eventually 
completing it in March 1808. 
He was completely deaf by then. 
There are alternate feelings of 
joy and hope, sadness and des- 
pair, till the finale leaves us no 
doubt about the final triumph 
over what appeared in the begin- 
ning as Fate knocking and over- 
powering. 

The sketches for the first 
three movements of this C minor 
symphony go back to the years 
1800 and 1801, when Beethoven 
was as yet not sure of his inner 
strength to be able to overcome 
the calamity of his deafness. 
This alternation between defiance 
and submission finds its fullest ` 
expression here. 

As J. W. N. Sullivan writes: 
“At this time in Beethoven’s 
life the issue was simple and 
clear-cut. But it is characteristic 
of him that even so he did not 
conceive fate as the blind, cold 
indifferent, impersonal order of 
the universe, but as an enemy.” 

Pastoral or Sixth Symphony: 
A period ends with the Fifth. 
Before we take up his Ninth, the 
grandest: and in а way a kind of 
final consummation of the tragedy 
and triumph of his life, there 
were many pleasant interludes, 
like the Sixth or Pastoral Sym- 
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phony. Begunin 1807, апа com- 
pleted in the summer of 1808, 
it depicts fully Beethoven's love 
of Nature, It is said that he 
once refused to move into a 
new residence because there were 
‘no trees nearby. 

"[ like trees better than peo- 
ple," he remarked, *nobody loves 
Nature more than I. Woods, 
trees, mountains—they give the 
answer to one’s problems.” 

The Pastoral symphony has 
five movements instead of the 
usual four, though the last two 
run into each other. “Тһе 
Awakening of Pleasant Feelings 
upon Arriving in the Country” 
(first movement), followed by 
“Scene at the Brook" (second) 
and “Peasants’ Merry-making" 
(third), where many folk melodies 
and rhythm are introduced; this 
is followed by the "Storm" 
(fourth) and then’ “Hymn after 
the Storm” (fifth). ` 

The “Storm” represents Nature 
in all its fury in a direct way. 
To the Indian listener, a compari- 
son with our *Megh" and Malhar 
ragas of the rainy season would 
be in vain. It is true that Megh's 
Pa-Ni-Pa and heavy gamaks, 
or Malhar’s frequent but judicious 
use of Ni-Dha is meant to convey 
the heavy rain-clouds or the 
braying of the frog at the onrush 
of the rain drops, but only re- 
motely by association. 

What it submitted here, only 
as a personal opinion and by no 
means by any way of any indivi- 
dious comparison is that Nature 
is depicted in Indian classical 
music only as an abstraction, 
not by direct representation as 
in European classical music. 

Almost Enforced Silence: Beet- 
hoven wrote seven symphonies 
between 1800 and 1813 but com- 
pleted only one, the grand Ninth, 
the greatest of them all in ten 
years from 1813 onwards. The 
reason for this enforced silence 
was partly increasing age, illness 
and also perhaps the final accep- 
tance on the fact that he must 
forego marriage. But he was 
also at the height of his fame at 
this time, and already looked 
upon by many as the greatest 
composer of his time. 

This was the period of the 
great last piano sonatas and 
string  quartests. The funda- 
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: city, Vienna. Everything 


mental reason lies for adopting 
the sonata form instead of his 
symphonies lies elsewhere, 

Following the defeat of Napo- 
leon, the Council of Vienna and 
the Holy Alliance from 1815 
onwards sought to stamp out 
democratic movements wherever 
they showed themselves, and made 
the atmosphere of Vienna thick 
with policy spying and clerical- 
political censorship of every spo- 
ken and written record. The 
libreation from the “tyrent” Na- 
poleon did not bring more free- 
dom for the people who had 
opposedhim but more repression. 

Beethoven records of this time: 
"I am now alone in this ugly 
that 
happens here is dirty and mean. 
It could never be worse. Every- 
one is mean, from the lowest 
to the most exalted....” 

Under these conditions, 
Beethoven turned to the more 
intimate forms of the piano sona- 
tas and string quartet, but there 
was no salon atmosphere in it. 
He gave it a depth and grandeur 
beyond comprehension by the 
state of musical development of 
his time—Beethoven was as if 
writing them “а musician's 
music." 

But even here there is no 
surrender to despair, always the 
sense of struggle which, as 
Sidney Finkelstein, the eminent 
Marxist music critic of the USA 
says, is "the keynote of Beetho- 
ven's character, and always a 
final serenity and affirmation of 
faith in life." 

: The Ninth Symphony: In the 
meantime, his work on the 
Ninth Symphony in D minor 
was going on and completed 
only in 1823. Schiller's “Ode to 
Joy" written in 1785, originally 
written as “Ode to Freedom", 
but euphemised as “Јоу” to 
avoid censure (this was known to 
Beethoven) was to be incorpora- 
ted into the body of the symp- 
hony. The “Ode to Joy" was in 
praise of human brotherhood and 
he wrote this entire movement 
in the popular style of the cho- 
ruses from Fidelio. 

"Ánother work of this period, 
the great Missa Solemnis, altho- 
ugh set to the words of the mass, 
was anything but church music. 
The dramatic proclamatory music 


sung by the chorus to the words 
“Dona nobis pacem", a cry for 
peace in the midst of military 
sounds, could leave no doubt 
in the listener's minds as to the 
message of the work. 

The packed audience at the 
first performance on May 7, 1824, 
at the Karntuerthor theatre, Vien- 
na, rendered great оуайоп to 
Beethoven (so much that police 
had to intervene at one stage) 
as he entered and stood beside 
the conductor, Michael Unlauf, 
throughout the performance. 

After the famous kettled rum 
solo in the Scherzo, the spon- 
taneous applause was so great 
that the orchestra had to stop 
playing. Not a sound of this 
applause was heard by Beethoven 
who remained unmoved as, with 
the conductor, his back was turned 
to the audience. The singer 
Caroline Unger (of the choral 
part) turned him to face the 
audience and receive the audience 
whose applause he could “ѕее” 
but not hear. 

Beethoven never heard his 
music in the conventional sense, 
but perhaps a sixth sense enabled 
him to “feel”? music to compose 
it. We find from the unpubli- 
shed memoirs of Prof ЮР. 
Mukherjee that Pandit Bhatkh- 
ande after he became deaf had 
told him that he could "see" the 
mangal raga in its image. 

“Heard melodies are sweet, 

but those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft 

pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, 

more endeared . 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of 

no tone." 


I^ the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebrations of the foundation 
of the UNO, Beethoven Ninth 
symphony, speaking of the bro- 
therhood of man, was played, 
conducted by India’s Zubin 
Mehta, and it is interesting to 
note that India has issued a 
special stamp of Beethoven com- 
memorating his bicentenary. 

He died on March 26, 1827 
and 20,000 people accompanied 
his funeral cortege. Schubert car- 
ried a torch and was buried accor- 
ding to his wishes next year by 
the side of Beethoven. 

€ 
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Missing 
Links in. 
Agricultural 
Credit . i 
Policy 


M. R. KALE. 


T# importance of agriculture in an economy like 

ours hardly needs any emphasis. It’s a known 
fact that even in its depressed state, our agriculture 
is providing an economic shelter to a large majority 
of our people and thereby contributing about 48 
per cent to our national income. The forces which 
have hindered the progress of our agriculture are so 
varied that unless a vigorous attack is made, these 
cannot be curbed to provide a more favourable at- 
mosphere for development. ` 

In the last century, agriculture had financed indus- 
trial development of the developed countries. Today, 
the state of affairs in the developing countries is just 
the opposite. Agriculture in the developing countries 
is facing an acute shortage of funds for its develop- 
ment! It is also a fact that an aggressive approach 
for tapping the resources for development had never 
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been made in the past in those-countries. During the 

era of planning in India, the all-round efforts for 
resource-mobilisation could not provide for the 

increased investment in the agricultural sector. It 

is no -wonder that for nearly 50 years since the turn 

of the century, foodgrains production was almost 

stagnant.2 Even in the period between 1949-50 to 

1964-65 the compound rate of growth of production : 
was 2.98 per cent of foodgrains and 3.19 per cent for 

all crops. In view of the annual growth of popula- 

tion at 2.5 per cent in this period, these rates do not 

assure much promise. 

It is a late realisation on the part of the Planning 
Commission that unless massive investments are 
made, the productivity per acre and per worker can- 
not be raised speedily. The basic problem of Indian 
agriculture lies in its low rate of investment resulting 
in lower yield per acre and per worker both. The 
increasing pressure of population on land has also 
saturated the problem. The dominance of private 
credit agencies and lack of institutional credit agencies 
have helped niuch in arresting the agricultural develop- 
ment in past. 

Itisin this context that we are to trace the develop- 


. ment of agricultural credit policy in India and judge 


its efficacy or otherwise. Agricultural credit policy, 
when well formulated and effectively implemented 
not only helps increase the production but also adds 
to the agrarian prosperity. But this fact could not 
be understood in the later decades of the Jast century 
when the problem of agricultural credit was sought 
to be remedied by the Government. The first piece of 
legislation ofiginating in the institutional finance 
system in India was in the shape of The Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act, 1883, and The Agriculturists Loans 
Act, 1884. The two acts had: provided for the short 
and long-term credit to the cultivators without going 
into the deeper issues of the problem. The basic princi- 
ples of rural credit were totally ignored and the taccavi 
could not imprint any impressive image in the rural 
scene. The,cooperative agency which was well serv- 
ing the credit needs of the farmers in some European 
countries, was ultimately transplanted in India and 
in 1902 one more agency for institutional finance 
in agriculture was introduced in the form of credit 
cooperatives. . 

Since then there seems no development in this 
sphere except the all-round futile efforts to provide 
structural and managerial efficiency in the "credit 
cooperatives. The idea of multipurpose cooperatives 
initiated by the Reserve Bank of India had tried to 
view the credit problem in a more realistic way but 
much success could not be achieved. The All-India 
Rural Credit Survey Committee had assessed the 
role of taccavi and cooperative credit in the rural 
finance and found that /accavi and cooperative 
credit had a mini-share. of 3.3 per cent and 3.1 per 
cent in the total supply. : 

It is only during and after the Second Five Year 
Plan that greater attention was paid to put the credit 
cooperatives on a sound footing by providing them 
with a broad based structural framework and liberal 
grants and loans. The integrated system of agri- 
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cultural credit supported by other measures as.re- 
commended by the Committee, gives for the first 
time a well-thought and designed agricultural credit 
policy to the country. It’s only at this juncture that 
the provision of agricultural credit was thought in 
terms of an integrated" policy. The concept of crop 
loan system, linking credit with marketing, supervision 
of the utilization of loan, conversion of short-term 
loan into medium-term loan, are some of the highlights 
of the agricultural credit policy in the Second Five 
Year Plan. The Third Five Year Plan seems less 
significant so far as the development of agricultural 
credit policy is concerned. Rationalisation of the 
cooperative credit structure and the setting up of the 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation for long-term 
credit are the two major achievements of the Third 
Five Year Plan. 

It is only after 1967 when the High-Yielding Varie- 
ties Programme was launched, the need for rethinking 
on credit policy was experienced. The new agricultural 
strategy popularly known as the “rich man’s pro- 
gramme", with its main emphasis on the use of modern 
inputs for agricultural break through, increased the 
demand for credit on a larger scale. The social con- 
trol on the commercial Banking sector and subsequen- 
tly the nationalisation of 14 major commercial banks 
form a landmark in the development of the credit 
policy in India. At the same time, the publication 
of the Report of the All-India Rural Credit Review 
Committee makes а significant contribution in 
reformulating the agricultural credit policy. 

The All-India Rural Credit Review Committee 
.While assessing the performance of the institutional 
agencies in the field of agricultural credit opined that 
the new agricultural strategy in operation had increas- 
ed the demand for credit in the traditional and non- 
traditional agricultural inputs. The Committee esti- 
mated that the demand for short-term, medium and 
long-term credit by 1973-74 would be of the order of 
Rs 2,000 crores; Rs 500 crores and Rs 1,500 crores, 
respectively. The Committee further pointed that 
by taking suitable measures, cooperatives would be 
able to provide Rs 750 crores by 1973-74 as short- 
term credit. The Committee also suggested some 
structural changes and new norms and standards to 
make the institutional credit more meaningful. 

The setting up of the Rural Electrification Cor- 
poration and the Small Farmer’s Development Agency 
is part and parcel of the new agricultural credit 
structure. The joint efforts of the commercial banks 
have also helped setting up the Agricultural 
Finance Corporation. The public sector banks have 
also finalised their schemes for financing the agricul- 
tural operations as well as the marketing operations 
of the agricultural inputs. The newly formed Agricul- 
tural Credit Board of the Agricultural Credit Deptt. 
of the Reserve Bank has shouldered the task of guiding 
and directing the credit supply by the cooperative and 
public sector institutions. The new policy has been 
framed in its widest dimensions not only to provide 
direct and indirect finance for increased production 
but also for strenghtening the infrastructure for 
agricultural development. The rigidities of the past 
seem to be divorced in the new policy and more dyna- 
mism through some scientific norms initiated there 
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in. Itis the result of this new policy that these insti- 
tutions could achieve such high levels of financing: 
(i) Credit Cooperatives—Rs 515 crores (1969-70); 
(i) Land Development banks —Rs 140 crores 
(1969 and 70); (iii) Agricultural Refinance Corpora- 
tion —Rs 214.89 crores (since 63-64) (iv) Agri- 
eultural Finance Corporation—Rs 125 crores (sanc- 
tioned); (у) Public Sector Banks—Rs 104.37 crores 
(December 69); (vi) Rural Electrification Corpora- 
tion—Rs 38.77 crores (1970); and (vii) State Bank 
of India and its subsidiaries—Rs 116.76 crores 
(ending December 69). 


П 


E isin this background of the development of the 
agricultural credit policy in India that we are to 
assess its worth and evaluate its performance as an 
instrument to serve the broad objectives of our econo- 
mic policy. Agricultural credit policy being a part 
of the overall economic policy of the country both 
must go hand in hand. It cannot be denied that in 
the past three years much has been added so as to 
achieve a more efficient credit system. The record 
harvest in the year 1969-70 of 100 million tonnes 
owes much to the newly formulated credit policy. 
The partial success of the new agricultural strategy 
could be secured through more liberal and additional 
quotas of credit and thus the new enthusiasm for 


agricultural development in the rural areas could be 


actively organised and assisted. 

But a close look into the nature of the agricultural 
credit policy and its impact on the agricultural scene 
gives rise to some serious doubts. There are good 
indications to warn that unless a drastic move to- 
wards the right direction is made in time, the present 
credit policy would do more harm than good to the 
country at large. There are seeds of instability in 
the present agricultural credit policy and it directly 
touches some of the deeper issues connected with the 
social, economic and political changes which at least 
the planners never desired. 

At the very outset it should be clear that the present 
credit policy lacks the vigour of rationality. Growth 
with stability and the concept of balanced growth 
both require more even distribution of credit in the 
agricultural sector. In a period when it is being 
realised that the demand for increased credit has 
arisen in the HYVP areas, non-HYVP irrigated 
areas and unirrigated areas, there is need for more 
rational distribution of the available funds. The 
policy in force requires to meet the demand of the 
HYVP sector on a priority basis. The All-India 
Rural Credit Review Committee while estimating 
the demand for credit. in the different areas has 
ultimately imparted a faulty concept to the credit 
policy. The Committee has estimated short-term 
requirement in 1973-74 as in the table given in 
next rage. 

The table clearly indicates that where as in 
the HYVP areas we are to plan for providing Rs 141 
per acre, we are planning to provide Rs 25 per acre 
in the unirrigated areas. What is the justification 
that for 60 million acre HYVP areas we may provide 
849 crores and, on the other hand, for a larger un- 
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ESTIMATE OF SHORT-TERM AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT IN 1973-74 





"Areas Acreage Total demand Per acre 
НҮҮР areas 60m acres Rs 849 crores Rs 141 
Non-HYVP 69m acres Rs 410 crores Rs 60 
irrigated ` 
Unirrigated 293m acres Rs 741 crores Rs 25 


irrigated area of 293 million acres, we may distribute 
only Rs 741 crores. Тһе basic approach of the 
AIRCR Committee by taking such estimates, requires 
the credit policy to serye these demands without taking 
into consideration the other related facts. Here the 
question can be raised again that what is the true 
objective of the agricultural credit policy? Is it to 
be merely an agency where anybody who approaches, 
satisfying the necessary conditions, should be provided 
credit for increased production or is it to be a policy 


_ in its micro and macro perspective to satisfy the indi- 


vidual credit need as well as the broad aims of econo- 
mic policy at the same time. The Committee has 
given a green signal to our credit policy to satisfy 


‚ the increasing demand for credit and has made the 


present policy an instrument for the rise of capitalism 
in the agricultural sector. 

The credit policy cannot be compared to a loose 
business policy of the capitalist world where the sup- 
ply follows the demand. Even in the capitalist world, 
advertising and publicity aim to stimulate the de- 
mand for commodities. But in India, the present 
credit policy seems to institute a faulty concept. of 
agricultural credit by ignoring the economic justice. 
The Government must have deep commitments for 


. the betterment of the people in the unirrigated areas. 


The demand for credit in such areas is at a lower level 
because the irrigation potential could not be utilized 


` there so far. ; 


The Committee has also estimated the demand 
for long-term credit by 1973-74 at a level of Rs 1,500 
crores. We can presume that the long-term credit 
helps to build the infrastructure for increased produc- 
tion. Even after spending Rs 1,500 crores, the dis- 
parities in the HYVP areas and the unirrigated areas 
are to remain so wide that where in the former the 
demand for short-term credit is to be Rs 141 per acre, 
in the latter Rs 25 only. This also shows that even 
in the utilization of the long-term credit, the unirri- 
gated areas are being neglected in some way, else why 
should there be such a wide disparity in the credit 
requirement? ‘ 

The fact is that AIRCR Committee had only 
one aim in view and that was to help to meet the 
increasing demand for credit in the new agricultural 
strategy without going into the question of the rationa- 
lity of the new agricultural strategy itself. The Com- 
mittee treated it as an ideal and helped to meet it. 
In fact, the powerful instrument of the agricultural 
credit is being mishandled by the policy-makers and 


it has preferred to satisfy the credit need instead of 


stimulating it where it is meagre. 

Did the Committee suggest any vigorous program- 
me to-stimulate the credit demand in the unirrigated 
areas? The validity of the above observations can 
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be confirmed from the experiences of the past two 
years. The HYVP areas are showing signs of in- 
creased prosperity whereas in the unirrigated areas 
there is almost stagnancy. The few pockets of the 
HYVP areas are getting all that in abundance which 
help to shape the undesired capitalist farming in 
those areas. The regional disparities in the agri- 
cultural sector are now well in light, and-the present 
agricultural credit policy must share the blame in 
this episode. Today it has become a common ex- 
perience that the credit for multiple farming is more 
easily available than for dry farming, while the 
promotion of dry farming is more urgently required. 
In the unirrigated areas where the crops are less as- 
sured, the nationalised banks are reluctant in finan- 
cing them.* E 

. Secondly, as a, powerful instrument in transfor- 
ming the social and economic life of the farm people, 
the present policy badly ignores the credit needs of 
the small farmer. About 34.5 per cent of the culti- 
vating households own land below 2.5 acres while 
the other 37.1 per cent have land between 2.5 to 7.49 
acres. The AIRCR Committee has termed these 
two categories as "very small to small" and “small 
to medium". About 40.7.per cent of the opera- 
tional holdings in India are being cultivated by the 
former category while about 34.1 per cent by the later. 
Though any common definition for “small farmers" 
is difficult to mint, their identification on the scene is 
much easy. The new agricultural strategy is techno- 
cratic and it requires large investments. In the 
last two years the different studies in all parts of the 
country in HYVP areas have confirmed that the 
rich farmers are reaping the fruits of the increasing 
prosperity. The problems of the small farmers and 
the tenants in the new agricultural strategy are get- 
ting further complicateds5. . А 

The landlords are disallowing their tenancy and 
spreading the area of their farming. The Pros- 
perous farmers have an easy access to credit coopera- 
tives and the nationalised banks. The RBI Bul- 
letin in 1965 says that only 3 per cent of the total cash: 
loan advanced by the cooperatives goes to the rural 
households with assets less than Rs 1,000 each which 
constitute а third of the total rural households. By. 
contrast, a third of the total credit goes to no more 
than 5 per cent of the rural households in the upper 
bracket of property, each with total assets of Rs 
20,000 or more. This state of affairs still seems to 
prevail with a little deviation. The doors of the 
nationalised banks are of course open for all credit- 
worthy farmers but the small farmers with their own . 
limitations hardly find themselves in a position to 
seek credit from these banks. 

Wherever the  nationalised banks have taken 
up “Area Project" for financing, such as the schemes 
of the Canara Bank in Mysore, State Bank of Patiala 
in Haryana, etc, the small farmers are enjoying 
liberal credit facility. But such schemes are a selected 


*Rudra Dutt, “Green Revolution", Economic Affairs. 


*Srinivas, “Taking the Banks to Rural Areas", Economic 
Times, November 8, 1970. ' 


5K. J. Michaiski, “Green Revolution in India”, Main- 
stream January 11, 1970. 
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few so far taken by these banks. The small merfar 
always finds himself handicapped for providing 
enough security for raising such loans. The 
nationalised banks are still much security-minded 
and they find it difficult to help such farmers®. In 
the HYVP areas the class conflicts between the small 
farmers and the big landlords are emerging, giving 
rise to violent storms. The increasing disparities 
in those two classes have brought them at the verge 
of a massive struggle. 

A good many studies of the HYVP and non- 
HYVP areas have proved that there is a good poten- 
tial for development in small farmers. When assisted 
with credit and other necessary modern agricultural 
inputs, they adopt the new varities with success. The 
small farms are proving more productive than the 
large one if proper supplies and guidance are assured 
to the small farmers.^ Small farmers generally lack 
irrigation facility and they find it difficult to adopt 
new varities. This leads to a low demand for credit 
in them. Since they are not creditworthy to raise 
a medium-term loan for a satisfactory water-manage- 
ment, their problem remains unsolved. Neither 

.the cooperatives nor the nationalised banks have 
preference for assisting such farmers in irri- 
gation development. It has also been observed that 
small farmers, wherever they have grown new varities, 
have not used the fertilizer in the recommended 
doses. The regional variations in the problems 
of the small farmers are there but the fact cannot 
be denied that in many parts where they are prepared 
to adopt new varities, they are not being provided 
the necessary finance, and wherever they lack irri- 
gation facility; even the available credit they are not 
in a position to utilize for increased production. 
Recently the Reserve Bank has also shown doubts 
in the financing of the small farmers between 2.5 
to 5 acres by nationalised banks. The new guide- 
lines issued by the Reserve Bank to the public sector 
banks have asked them to be much cautious while 
financing such farmers. This will further reduce 
the possibilities of financing the small farmers. The 
AIRCR Committee while realising the credit pro- 
blems of the small farmers has suggested the formation 
of Small Farmer’s Development Ageny and the 
Planning Commission has a plan to establish 46 
of them in selected districts in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan period with a financial provision of Rs 67.5 
crores. -As these agencies are in the process of com- 
ing up, we are not in a position to evaluate their 
role in assisting the small farmers. But the remain- 
ing 279 districts of the country still remain out of this 
new experiment and the problems of the small farmers 
get no solution there. So also no radical steps are 
being taken to make the cooperative credit more 
readily available to small farmers. At best it can be 
said that we have at length realised the credit problem 
of the small farmers but the solutions are yet to be 
searched. 

If the faulty credit policy of today is allowed to be 


*Francine Frankel, "Agricultural Modernisation and 
Social Change," Mainstream, November 29, 1969. 


7G. Parthasarathy, “Green Revolution and Some Neglected 
Implications," Mainstream, April 19, 1969. 
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continued, it will enlarge the horizon of the dispari- 
ties in the farm population. Never in India had the 
agricultural credit policy made such deeper in- 
volvements into the social-economic and political 
unrest and the class-conflicts as we see today with the 
increasing prosperity at the same time. Today we 
are to realise that the solution of the problem of agri- 
cultural credit not only requires large funds but 
also, and the more essentially, the knowledge of the 
Specific points where these funds are to be injected 
in the agricultural sector. The present credit policy 
mainly laying emphasis on increased production, 
fails to ensure social and economic justice to a large 
section of the rural masses. 

Thirdly, The basic objective of the agricultural 
credit is to liquidate itself in due course of time. 
An effective credit policy provides credit in such a 
manner that it's efficient utilization makes the far- 
mer worthy for self-financing. Alike industrial cre- 
dit, a sizable proportion of'the working capital can 
be allowed to be borrowed for all times, in the agri- 
cultural business also and it is not being expected at 
this hour that in the upper strata of the farming com- 
munity even, the demand curve may show a declining 
trend. But in a well-planned credit system, at least 
timely repayment can be expected. An important 
test for judging whether any system of credit is work- 
ing efficiently is whether the loans are being recovered 
on due dates. This is a serious drawback of the 
present agricultural credit policy that it fails to ensure 
timely repayment. The cooperatives provide a very 
dismal record. In some States the percentage of the 
overdues in the primary credit cooperatives is more 
then 40 per cent of the total outstanding. Howso- 
ever strong be the credit structure, it cannot bear the 
burden of such mounting overdues. The credit 
system is bound to fail where the members are so 
reluctant in repaying their dues. 

The fact is that we have failed to evolve a produc- 
tion-oriented credit policy. After the Second Five 
Year Plan, we had made some experiments in the 
crop loan system. “It sought to transform the situa- 
tion in two directions. First, by shifting the empha- 
sis from real property to the crop as security, 


it brought in even pure tenants as potential borrowers; 


and, secondly by relating the size ОЁ the loan to the 
requirements of the business, it emphasised productive 
purposes." The crop loan system when effectively 
implemented, serves well to make the credit policy 
purposeful but the system could not be understood 
properly. The failure of crop loan system easily 
seems in the ever increasing quantum of overdues. 
Except a few States nowhere the crop loan system 
was introduced with the earnestness and zeal it deserv- 
ed. There are many societies in the rationalized 
structure of the credit cooperatives even today whose 
level of overdues is so high that the concerned in- 
stitutions can no longer serve as an active channel 
for credit? The rising overdues show that either 
the credit is not efficiently put to productive use or 
the*members themselves direct the additional income 


врг D. В. Gadgil, “Cooperative Finance in India,’ Agri- 
cultural Cooperative credit in S.E. Asia, р 12 
?The All-India Rural Credit Review Congfnittee Report, p 176 
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— through productive use towards increased consump- 
tion. This fact along with some others was also 
brought in to light by the AIRCR Committee in 
1969. The problem of overdues in the credit coopera- 
tives has made the structure weak and inactive. 
As far as the repayment of the loans given by the 
nationalised banks is concerned, the final results are 
yet to be watched. "Though these banks are cautious 
in this respect, they do not seem to have made the 


proper arrangements to ensure the timely repayment 


of their loans. The nationalised banks have yet to 
develop a suitable machinery for the supervision of 
the utilization ofloans.^ The new guidelines have 
suggested a number of measures for timely recovery 
but unless an efficient field staff is developed, nationa- 
lised banks will have to face the problem of overdues. 

Fourthly, in Ше multi-agency approach for dis- 
pensing agricultural credit, the present policy lacks 
the much-needed coordination between different 
cooperative-sector and public-sector agencies. The 
entry of public sector banks in agricultural credit 
has posed a serious threat to the credit cooperatives. 
As a matter of policy it is said that these two agencies 
are to serve as a complementry to each other with- 
out entering into competition. But such norms and 
procedures are difficult to be framed where this ob- 
jective may be secured. 

Today the public sector banks are attracting the 
cultivators speedily and at least the large farmers 
are coming under their fold. In June 1968 the num- 
ber of accounts in agricultural finance was only 33,905 
which has increased to 3,91,487 in December 1969. 
In September 1970 this number has increased to more 
than 5.5 lakhs. This shows that the business of 
nationalised banks is increasing fast. Majority 
of these borrowers comes from the large and medium 
size cultivators. The large cultivators-have no ideo- 
logical commitment to cooperatives and, naturally, 
their unique position in village cooperatives will 
allow them to be still more oppressive. 

There are indications that these rich farmers 


-. are now enjoying the credit facility from more than 


one agency. The new guidelines released by the 
Reserve Bank of India seem to overlook this vital 
problem of the existence of the cooperative. The 
- Planning Commission, іп its Fourth Five Year Plan 
report, has elaborately discussed the need for com- 
mercial banks supplementing the efforts of the co- 
operatives in financing agricultural credit needs, but 
it has refrained from making any: quantitative esti- 
mate of the likely provision of agricultural finance 
by the commercial banks. It is surprising that when 
the total agricultural credit requirements and рго- 
vision of credit by the cooperatives are known, 
neither the Planning Commission nor the Reserve 
Bank of India hàs -thought it necessary to indicate 
to the nationalised banking sector the magnitude of 
the task to be shouldered by them. Such an indica- 
tion would have helped the individual bank and would 
have also helped in regulating the competition - bet- 
ween these agencies. In the Multi-agency credit 
system, the problem of overlapping and duplication 
can easily arise and which also calls for the proper 


10] ead Bank Scheme", The Economic Times, January 13, 
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coordination in these two agencies. The success of 
the new agricultural credit policy has to be assured 
by a most suitable policy for coordinations. The 


present norms and procedures do not seem to serve 
-the-purpose well. | 


` The present agricultural credit policy has to ex- 
tend its active support to meet the targets fixed in 
the Fourth Five Year Plan in the field of agricultural 
productions. It has already proved its partial success 
as far as the economic efficiency is concerned. But 
the most vital problem of the day calls for social 
and economic justice. The credit policy in force has 
badly neglected this objective and created the new 
menace to social and economic life. 

It should be borne in mind that we are boosting 
agricultural production in a defective agrarian struc- 
ture where we have failed to implement the land re- 
forms. Had we been able to inplement the land re- 
forms in their true spirit, the question-of providing 
agricultural credit would not have been so complicated 
and serious. But in an agrarian structure where 
concentration of land in a small class of big land- 
lords still exists, the security of tenant's holding is 
still at the mercy of the landlords, and the unecono- 
mic holdings are the rule; we will have to be more 
careful while dispensing credit. Already in this 
small period we have nursed capitalist farming, and 
exploitation of farm-labour and the tenants has 
increased therein. Unless we change the present. 
mode of sanctioning credit to the creditworthy 
farmers, we will be inviting further troubles, So 
also the other need is to pump the rural savings in 
order to mobilise resources from the farm sector. 
The credit system cannot for long supply the resources 
collected from the non-farm sector to the farm sector. 
The increasing prosperity of the farm sector gives 
enough opportunity to the cooperatives and nationa-' 
lised banks to enlarge the size of their rural deposits. 
This will also bring economic viability in the rural 
branches of the nationalised banks. An early revi- 
sion in the present credit policy will save the country 
from further disasters and will ensure social and eco- 
nomic justice to the rural masses. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Occupational 
Pattern of 


Scheduled 
Tribes—I 
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and 
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HIS paper, based on the 1961 Census data of 

industrial categories of workers, is mainly in- 
tended for presenting the occupational pattern of the 
scheduled tribes of West Bengal. Side by side, an 
attempt has been made to grade the scheduled tribe 
communities according to their occupational prac- 
tices and to examine the trends of occupations amongst 
these communities. 

In the post-Independence era, vigorous steps 
have been undertaken for the rapid economic educa- 
tional and social upliftment of the scheduled tribes of 
our country. Planned developmental programmes 
have been initiated for their betterment so that this 
section of the Indian society can reach the level of 
oe of the general mass as quickly as pos- 
sible. ы 
This paper is expected to be helpful to some 
extent in assessing the progress in the economic 
sphere of the scheduled tribes in these days of planned 
programmes as the occupational pattern gives, in a 
direct or an indirect way, a fairly comprehensive idea 
of the economic position of a community. "The trends 
of the present day occupations among the different 
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scheduled tribe communities would also throw light 
to some extent on the intensity and direction of the 
planned programmes for the economic upliftment of 
the communities concerned according to the situation 
that prevails in the occupational field. 

Before presenting the data on the occupations of 
the different scheduled tribe communities in West 
Bengal, it is worthwhile to put forward some other 
relevant facts which will be helpful in understanding 
and appreciating the theme of this paper as also in 
giving a solid background to the whole situation in 
its proper perspective. 

It is proposed to follow the following procedure: 
(1) some basic facts relating to India and West 
Bengal regarding area, population, growth, density, 
sex-ratio, literacy, etc; (2) facts relating to the 
tribals of India with particular reference to their 
habitat, physical features, languages, socio-religious 
features, pre-Independence conditions, post-Inde- 
pendence measures, etc; (3) facts relating to West 
Bengal tribals with reference to their distribution and 
concentration, migration and settlement history. 
racial linguistic апа groupings, general statement 
about their traditional and present day occupations, 
etc; (Discussions on the above points in a nut-shell 
are expected to be helpful in formulating a back- 
ground idea for appreciating the subject matter of the 
paper which is to be presented in the following broad 
aspects.) (4) industrial categories of workers of the 
scheduled tribes of India and of West Bengal in 
particular with that of the total population; (5) 
industrial categories of workers of the scheduled 
tribes as a whole in West Bengal and that of the 
individual scheduled tribe communities of the 
State; and (6) noticeable trends, if any, among the 
individual scheduled tribe communities. 


I 


[т is desirable at the beginning to have in hand 
some basic facts relating to India as well as West 
Bengal for a proper understanding and appreciation, 
at a later stage, of the theme of the paper. 

The 1961 Census puts, the total population of 
India at 4,392.35 lakhs, distributed over 30,53,585.3 
square kilometre area. Of the total population 
of India, West Bengal shares 7.95 per cent (349.26 
lakhs), over an area of 88,562.9 square kilometre. 
The rate of growth of population during the decade 
1951-61 for India is 21.50 per cent whereas it is 32.80 
per cent for West Bengal. Density of population 
рег square kilometre for India is 143 while it is 399 
for West Bengal. The sex ratio (females per 1,000 
males) for India stands as 941 whereas it is 878 for 
West Bengal.) 

The scheduled tribes form a considerable section 
of the country's population, their percentage being 
6.80 (2,98,79,249) of the total population of India.. 
Of the scheduled tribe population, West Bengal shares 
20,54,081 that is, 5.88 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the State and about 6.8 per cent of the total 
scheduled tribe population of India. Between the 
two Censuses (1951, 61) while the population of 


1 Economic Review (1967-68), Government of West Bengal, 


1968, P 50. 
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India has registered about 21.5 per cent increase, the 


corresponding increase in the scheduled tribe popula-' 


-tion has been 32.54 per cent, while for West Bengal 
the population increase for the scheduled tribes is 
about 31 per cent, almost similar to the trend of 
increase noticed in the case of the State itself (32.80 
per cent). Regarding literacy it may be stated that 
24.0 per cent of the general population of India 
were found literate as per 1961 Census, the corres- 
ponding figure for the scheduled tribe was 8.54 per- 
cent. In the case of West Bengal the figures stand 
at 29.3 per cent for the general population and 6.55 
per cent for the scheduled tribes of the State. 
The scheduled tribes of India profess the follow- 
ing religions: Hindus (26,710,428 or 89.39 per cent); 
Tribal religion (1,251,706 or 4.19 per cent); Buddhists 
(100,593 or 0.34 per cent); Muslims (61,233 ог 0.21 
per cent); Christians (1,653,570 or 5.53 per cent), 
and others (101,719 or 0.34 per cent). So far as 
West Bengal is concerned the figures for the scheduled 
tribes of the State stand as follows.  Hindus 
(1,927521 ог 93.84 per cent); Tribal religion 
(36,694 or 1.79 per cent); Buddhists (32,857 or 1.60 
per cent); Muslims (453 or 0.02 per cent); Christians 
(56,547 or 2.75 per cent); and others (9 only)? 


II 


ANOTHER part the paper involves a general discussion 

about the scheduled tribes of India & then a switch 
over to the sphere of West Bengal tribals. The 
phase of discussion is expected to be more valuable 
in giving a solid background of the situation as also 
in appreciating the theme of the paper in its proper 
perspective. ' 

It has already been seen that according to 1961 
Census, the Scheduled Tribes of India (29.88) mil- 
lions) constitute about 7 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. They are found in considerable 
numbers in the following States of India: Madhya 
Pradesh (6,678,410), Orissa (4,223,757), Bihar (4,204, 
784) Gujarat (2,754,446), Maharashtra (2,397,159), 
Assam (2,362,983—including NEFA), Rajasthan 
(2,351,470), West Bengal (2,054,081) and Andhra 
Pradesh (1,324,368). - 

These scheduled Tribes of India are divided into 
а large number of tribes and sub-tribes varying in 
size, from a mere handful to several hundred thou- 
sands, for example, the Andamanis, the Shompens, 
the Onges, and the Todas comprising only 19,71,129 
and 714 souls, respectively, and the Bhils, the Gonds 
and the Santals exceeding two million each. These 
tribal groups subsist on a variety of economic activities, 
belong to several ethnic stocks, and speak a large 
number of languages and dialects.? 

The tribal population of India may be divided 
into three principal territorial zones, namely, the 
north-eastern zone, the central zone and the southern 
zone. The north-eastern zone consists of the Sub- 
Himalayan region and the hill and mountain ranges 
of north-eastern India east of the Tista Valley and the 

.? Vimal Chandra, Hand Book on Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 
led Tribes, Office of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India, 1968, pp. 48, 52.54, 
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Jammuna and Padma portion of the river Brahma- 

This zone is inhabited by tribes поло 
Bhutia, Aka, Райа, Abor-Miri, Mishmi, Singpho, 
Mikir, Rabha, Kachari, Garo, Khasi, Naga, Kuki- 
Lushai, Chakma and others. 

The central zone which is separated from the 
north-eastern ‘zone by the gap between the Garo- 
Hills and Rajmahal Hills, consists of the plateaus and 
mountainous belts between the Indo-Gangetic Basin 
to the north and roughly the Krishna river to the 
south. The main tribes inhabiting this zone are the 
Santal, Munda, Oraon, Ho, Bhumij, Kharia, Birhor, 
Bhuiyan, Juang, Kandh, Savara, Gond Baiga, Bhil, 
Koli, etc. These tribes form the largest assemblage 
of tribal population numbering several million, of 
which the Santals alone exceed two million. The 
Gonds form the largest group next to the Santals. 

The southern zone may be said to consist of that 
part of peninsular India which falls south of the river 
Krishna. Thiszoneis inhabited by tribes like Chénchu, 
Kota, Kurumba, Badaga, Toda, Kadar, Muthuvan, 
Urali, Kanikkar, etc. 

In addition, mention may be made of a small and 
isolated fourth zone consisting of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal. The main 
tribes inhabiting this zone are the Jarawa, Onge, 
North Sentineles and the Nicobarese. Numerically 
these are small tribes though important anthropologi- 
cally.4 The tribes belonging to these groups can be 
distinguished from each other by language, physical 
characteristics and their socio-cultural life, although 
within each group there are affinities in these respects 
to a large extent. 

According to Dr B.S. Guha, the Indian tribes 
represent three distinct racial types, namely, (7) 
Mongoloid—Most of the tribes living in the north- 
eastern zone are Mongoloid with light skin, straight 
hair and flat nose with epicanthic fold. The majority 
of the tribes are of medium stature with long heads, 
but among some along the Tibetan frontiers the 
head and the face are round. Among these people 
the blood group characters are unlike those of the 
other tribals of India with a more equitable distribu- 
tion of ‘A’ В’ and “О” antigens. They are healthy, 
hard working and of independent spirit and their 
life is well balanced like that of the hill people in 
general, between strenuous work on the one hand 
and healthy relaxation on the. other, bringing about 
a happy emotional adjustment. ' 

(ii) Australoid—The tribes found in the central 
belt of hills and plateaux and the Indo-Gangetic 
plains are in general of short to medium stature, 
dark skinned with long head and wavy hair. They 
are morphologically allied to the Australian aborigines 
among whom these traits dre very marked. Physically 
they are strong, muscular, and well built. They 
generally show a preponderance of the “agglutinogen 
B" unlike that of the South Indian tribals among whom 
the incidence of 'A' is greater. - 

(iii) Negrito—The tribes of south-western India, 
physically are of short to medium stature, of deep 
chocolate-brown in colour, and with broad flat 


4 Nabendu Dutta-Majumdar, “The Tribal Problem,” 


Adivasis. The Publications Division, Government of India; 
1960, pp. 21-22. i : 
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noses and thick lips. The head is long and the body 
well developed. In the interior of the hills, especially 
among the Kadars, Irulas and the Pulayans, there is 
present distinctly frizzly or spirally curved hair similar 
to what is seen among the Melanesian tribes but not 
of the pepper corn type found among the Andama- 
nese tribes. It is interesting to note that in some 
characters of the blood, such as the sickle cell trait, 
they closely resemble the Melanesian and East-African 
Negro tribes. At the present time they are greatly 
intermixed and it is only in the extreme interior 
that the more archaic types are to be found.’ 

The tribal languages of India may be classified 
into three main groups, the Dravidian, Austric and 
Sino-Tibetan. The tribal Janguages of Dravidian 
group include Gondi (spoken by the Gond), Kui 
(spoken by the Kundh), Kurukh (spoken by the 
(Oraon), Malto (spoken by the Malpaharia) and 
others. Under tribal languages of the Austric group 
are included Santali, Mundari, Ho, Kharia, Bhumij, 
Korku, Savara, Gadaba, Khasi and Nicobarese. 
Tribal languages of Sino-Tibetan group may be 
sub-divided into two branches—Tibeto-Burman and 
Siamese-Chinese. But the majority of the languages 
belong to the Tibeto-Burman branch which include 
Lepcba, Bodo, Abor, Miri, Dafla, Mikir, Lushai, 
‘etc. Khamti comes under the Siamese-Chinese 
branch.§ 

As has already been stated, the tribes of India 
not only maintain distinctiveness in language and 
physical features, but also have distinctive cultures 
of their own. These social, cultural, economic and 
religious patterns of living vary from tribe to tribe 
and region to région. The tribal peoples live in 
different economic stages ranging from foodgathering 
and hunting through shifting cultivation to settled 
plough cultivation. In social organisation also 
- there is a wide range of variation from tribe to tribe. 
The matriarchal Garo and Khasi co-exist with the 
patriarchal Munda, Santal and other tribes in India. 
The majority of the tribes live in extreme poverty and 
illiteracy. Literary education is of recent innova- 
tion in tribal culture." 

The tribal religion varies from tribe to tribe. 
The overwhelming majority of them claim to be 
Hindus. A good number also profess christianity. 
Buddhism and Islam are professed by the tribals only 
in limited areas. There ate also a good number of 
people who claim to have distinct tribal religions 
of their own. Most of the tribal communities have 
belief in ре Being. 

The tribal organisation among the different schedu- 
led tribes is at present in a state of transition. Al- 
most everywhere the political authority of the tradi- 
tional tribal councils and leadership has been cor- 
roded by outside influences and only religious and 
social functions have remained in their hands.? 

The conditions of the tribes before Independence 


5 Vimal Chandra, op cit p. 109. B. S. Guha, “Indian Abori- 
gines and who they are" Adivasi, The Pnblications Division, 
Government of India, 1960, pp. 29, 31-32, 34-35. 

* Nabendu Dutta-Majumdar, op cit ; p 22. 

* Nabendn Dutta-Majumdar, op cit ; p. 22-23. 

* Vimal Chandra, op cit ; p, 111-112. 
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go to show that the policy of isolation and drift 
meant nothing more than a maintenance of the status- 
quo. It resulted in reducing them to a state of penury 
in most parts of India. Except in a few centres, they 
were at the lowest level of literacy. Their lands were 
heavily encumbered and a good portion of them 
had already passed into the hands of non-tribals. 
Their rights in forests were definitely encroached 
upon. Outside elements introduced for the pur- 
poses of Government and forest work continued to 
exploit them. On many an occasion the tribal people 
rose in revolt and on many an occasion reforms were 
ordered but they all proved futile.® 

After Independence, the formula evolved in the 
constitution of India to deal with the tribal problem 
was the first ever attempt to bring this great апа vital 
community within the fold of the vast Indian family, 
with adequate safeguards for smooth integration. 
The Government was made responsible for this talk. 
The Constitution provided the resources and required 
institutional apparatus.!e 

The most important problem is not to disturb 
the harmony of tribal life but simultaneously work 
for its advance; not to impose anything on the tribes 
but simultaneously to work for their integration as 
members and part of Indian family. 

After Independence, the socio-economic condition 
of the tribals has undergone rapid changes almost 
throughout the country. Broadly speaking, the 
reasons for these changes can be grouped into four 
categories: (7) opening of the tribal areas through 
new means of communications; (ii) measures speci- 
fically undertaken by Ше Government for impro- 
ving the conditions of the tribal people; (ii) the intro- 
duction of industries in the tribal areas or in the 
areas to which tribal labourers are attracted; and 
(iv) displacement of the tribals from their lands on 
account of the construction of industrial projects, 
dams, etc. 

Some of the important measures under-taken 
during the post-Independence period are— (i) 
Protection against alienation of tribal land and the 
protection of tribals from money-lenders. (i) 
Distribution of land to the tribals and development 
of land already in their possession. (iii) Rehabili- 
tation of the tribals on land. (iv) Distribution of 
improved agricultural implements, seeds, manure, 
extension of irrigational facilities and other agricul- 
tural facilities. (у) Encouragement of animal 
husbandry. (vi) Promotion of rural arts and crafts. 
(vii) Vocational training. (viii) Facilities for marke- 
ting forest and other products. 

The planned efforts of the last three Five Year 
Plans were directed towards helping these tribal com- 
munities to raise their levels of living to enable them 
to take, before long, their rightlful place as the mem- 
bers of the Indian society at large.i? 

(To be Continued) 


u Ibid, p. 4. 
7 Vimal Chandra, ep сй; 110-111. 
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WARNING SIGNAL FROM WEST BENGAL 
(Continued fróm Page 18) f 


™ 


be sufficient for securing a job. 


A larger allocation of fund is . 


urgently called for to improve 
: this stage of education. 

Higher éducation~ should bé 
‚restricted and as far as possible 
the students should bear a major 
share of the expenditure. At the 
persént moment, a small number 
of students spend a very high 
percentage of taxpayer’s money. 


Table V 


EMPLOYMENT GENERATED 
_ IN VARIOUS SECTORS 





Employment (man- 








Sector 
years) per crore of 
rupee of investment 
~ Roads 10,435 
Forestry including soil 
conservation 8,000 
Irrigation . 7,000 
Agricultural 5,200 
Housing 5,000 
Fisheries 2,260 
Railway 1,870 
N.E.S. & C.D. 1,830 
Animal Husbandary 
dairy milk supply 1,750 
Other Social series 1,750 
Village & small 
Industries 1,700 
Power 1,505 
Large-& medium 
Industries 1,700 
Parts & Harbers 1,333 
Education 900 
Health 800 
Civil Aviation, other 
transport P & T, 
Broadcasting 800 
‘Cooperatives 700 
SOURCE: Reserve Bank of 


India Bulletin, November 1970; 
. p 1899. (Of course they may 
have to be changed with regard 
to rising prices). 
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This will discourage mass admis- 


sion. The fund that will be 
saved at the university level may 
be better utilised for the develop- 
ment of primary and secondary 
education. 

In this country, due to expand- 
ing demand, the producers heve 
a seller's market and hardly bother 
to spend on research and develop- 
ment. If through fiscal measures 
the Government encourages them 
to spend more on R and D, a 
link may be established between 
university research departments 
and industries, This will give 
a new dimensions to higher edu- 
cation in the country. 

The  deteriorating law айа 
order situation in West Bengal 
is causing panic in the rest of the 
country. But who is responsible 
for this state of affairs? The 
situation has come of this pass 
because the Governments both 
in the State and at the Centre 


.have totally failed to curb the 


vested interests and their exploi- 
tation of the people. 

During the election campa- 
ign in the past two months, politi- 
cal parties were busy coining 
new slogans and the most reac- 
tionary of them came out with the 
most catchy slogans. But there 
is only one slogan for Bengal: 
“Save Bengal and save India". 
Whoever comes to power in this 
State can solve its problems only 
if it has the required will to do so. 
Our experience, has, however, been 
that this very sincerely is lacking. 
We know the result. The State's 
economy and social life have 
been shattered into pieces as if 
by a severe earthquake. 

The warning is clear. What 
i$ happening in West Bengal to- 
day, can happen anywhere in the 
rest of the country tomorrow. 
There is yet time to avert the 
catastrophe, provided bold and 
Sincere measures are urgently 


taken. West Bengal may well 
provide the testing ground of the 
leadership in the country. 





How does the USIS function in India? What have 


the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? Answer 


fo these vital questions are available in 


America's Two Pincers 


L. NATARAJAN 


Author of the ‘best-seller 
American Shadow over India 


Price : Re 1 


PRADIP PRAKASHAN 


Newal Kishore Road 
LUCKNOWA.' 
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Green 
Revolution 
and 
Employment 


T. P. DHIRAWAT 


Eonrs ате always made for 

proper combination between 
production and employment ob- 
jectives in any developmental 
scheme, but it seems that it has 

. not been contemplated in the case 

of agricultural strategy adopted 
in Indian planning. 

It is an established fact that 
spectacular increase in agricul- 
tural production has been attained 
after the Third Five Year Plan. 
The bumper crop years of 1967-68 
and 1968-69 may be cited as 
excellent examples. With suff- 
cient doses of inputs, namely, 
fertilizer, water, pesticides and a 
few other less measurable inputs 
like technology, innovation and 
initiative, it is most likely that 
production will increase in coming 
years. To raise the overall rate of 
economic growth to 5.5 per cent 
per annum during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan period, increase 
in production is desirable. 

But one should also estimate 
whether increased agricultural 
production provides employment 
- to surplus labour or it merely 

means prosperity to a handful 
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in the form of higher productivity 
and that too in certain crops in 
certain selected regions of the 
country. If the former case is 
not true then the technological 
break-through or, so to say, 
“green revolution”, experienced in 
yester years will invite frustration 
for the jobless world. 

One important type of 
mechanisation which has been 
applied in Indian agriculture in- 
cludes all those numerous mecha- 
nical means which raise the 
efficiency of agricultural opera- 
tions such as land tilling by trac- 
tors, harvesting and threshing 
by mechanical harvesters апа 
threshers, aerial-spraying of pesti- 
cides for plant protection, use 
of mechanical reapers and seed- 
cum-fertilizer planter would defi- 
nitely displace labour force now 
employed in agricultural sector. 
These machines are known as 
labour-saving devices. 

However, it is likely that 
labour saved may find employ- 
ment on additional area cultivated 
because mechanisation also hast- 
ens the process of agricultural 
activities and hence multiple-crop- 
ping. But here we can argue 
that since multiple-cropping de- 
pends more on the availability 
of water rather than mechanisa- 
tion, the additional employment 
is likely to be much less than the 
unemployment created directly. 

In one district of Mysore 
State, it has been found that the 
use of tractors reduces employ- 
ment by 17.2 per cent. 

Though the use of crawler 
tractors for land reclamation and 
tubewells for tapping the under- 
ground water widens the resource 
base and increases the employ- 
ment opportunities, such posi- 
tive effects are neutralised by the 
negative effects of the very popu- 
lar mechanical threshers, har- 
vesters and reapers which require 
less labour-input as compared to 
other inputs. Therefore, one can 
safely conclude that employment 
in agriculture will be reduced as 
a result of machinisation. 

However, labour employment 
outside agriculture would increase 
because of the expansion of the 
agro-based industries producing 
agricultural machines such as trac- 
tors, threshers, etc. There will 
also be additional employment 


in tertiary or service sector for 
providing necessary services for 
repairing of machines. Some in- 
dustries like sugar mills, jute tex- 
tiles and rice-processing, which 
depand on agricultural prosperity 
for raw materials, would grow 
at a relatively faster rate where 
some job-seekers may find place. 

Mechanisation or technologi- 
cal change which is labour-saving 
and capital-using would cause an 
upward shift in production func- 
tion and, therefore, output per 
bead will increase whether total 
employment increases or decrea- 
ses owing to mechanisation. Sta- 
ted other way, labour-output ratio 
decreases with this technological 
change. 

With the intrease in farm out- 
put, increase in purchasing power 
is also required to absorb the 
output. But due to the backlog 
of: unemployed labourers, who 
have no purchasing capacity at 
all, it is most likely that a situ- 
ation of glut in agricultural pro- 
duction may appear. This will 
be one undesirable impact of 
"green revolution". 

Besides, small size of land- 
holdings does not permit optimum 
utilisation of machines because 
of their marked indivisibilities. 
The cost of unemployed labour 
is zero for want of alternative 
employment opportunities in the 
market. The consequence will 
be that the farmers with com- 
parative high family labour-land 
ratio would not find mechanisa- 
tion profitable. 

However, if someone goes 
through the terms of reference 
of the experts committee headed 
by Sri Bhagwati, he would note 
that nothing, implicitly or expli- 
citly, has been said about the 
employment potential which 
would be generated by the “green 
revolution"—much publicised 
topic on which a few people laid 
their hopes to gain political capi- 
tal, ^ 

Finally, one cannot but sug- 
gest that mechanisation in agri- 
culture, as a corollary, would 
have to be looked upon not as 
labour-saving device but as a 
productivity increasing technique 
and employment increasing 
source. Then and only then 
would the “green revolution" have 
its real meaning. 
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Why 
Heath 
Arms 
Apartheid 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
COMMUNIST VIEW 


. 





-The 
4 Government is blatantly defying even 
the Commonwealth countries’ condem- 


reason why Britain's Tory 


nation of arms supply to South 
Africa is lucidly explained in this 
article which appeared as the leading 
editorial note in The African Commu- 
nist (Number 43, 4th Quarter 1970), 
the quarterly published by the 
South African Communist Party. 





; T# British Foreign Secretary, 

Sir Alex Douglas-Home, told 
the House of Commons on July 
20, 1970, shortly after the return 
of the Conservatives to power, 
that “it is our intention to give 
effect to the purposes of the 
Simonstown Agreement, and we 
believe that, as a consequence, 
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we should be ready to consider, 
within that context, applications 
for the export to South Africa 
of certain limited categories of 
arms". ` 

It has always been Tory policy 
that Britain should sell arms to 
South Africa. This has been 
justified on two grounds: 

1. That,in the world of Mr 
Anthony Barber after his visit 
to South Africa earlier this year, 
“South Africa is Britain’s ally 
and we shall treat her as such"; 


d 
2. That is Britain's present 


' economic predicament she can- 


not afford to neglect any oppor- 
tunity of selling her goods abroad. 

The Tory Government made 
many promises to the, electorate 
during the pre-election campaign. 
Jt is highly significant that while 
most of these promises are as yet 
unfulfilled (and some, like lower 
taxes, indefinitely postponed be- 
cause of the economic crisis), 
the Heath Administration has 
fallen over itself to abandon the 
partial boycott of South Africa 
imposed by the Labour Govern- 
ment and get the arms traffic 
going again. 

In the situation which exists 
in Southern Africa, where the 
majority of the populations of 
the White dominated states of 
South Africa, Rhodesia, Angola 
and Mozambique are engaged 
in armed struggle against their 
oppressors, the decision of the 
Tory Government can only be 
regarded as a declaration of war 
against the African peoples as 
a whole. 

The Tories make hypocritical 
gestures about refusing to supply 
arms which can be used for the 
"implementation of apartheid", 
as though a warship is of less use 


„Шап a pistol in killing people 


on land. 
It is quite plain to everybody, 
including the Tories, that any- 


thing that strengthens the South . 


Affican state at the same time 
strengthens the South African 
ruling class. The supply of war- 
ships, aircraft and missiles to 
Vorster сап only strengthen the 
forces in South Africa which are 
responsible for the implementation 
of apartheid. 

The Tories claim that “South 
Africa is Britain's ally". The 


` 


men who run the South African 
Government were not Britain's 
allies during the last war, but her 
enemies, and itis well known that - 
many of them were engaged in 
activities in support of the Nazis, 
including the present premier, 
Vorster, who was interned because 
he was regarded as a danger to 
the democratic cause for which the 
allied armies were fighting. 
"Britain's ally" — against 
whom? There is much talk about 
the threat represented by the pre- 
sence of a few Soviet ships in the 
Indian Ocean, and the Chinese 
presence and influence in some of 
the countries of East Africa, as 
though: this was sufficient in itself 
justify arming Vorster to the teeth. 
Do we really need to remind 
the world that it was this 
same Sir Alex Douglas-Home 
who was one of the key figures 


‚ in the Munich sell-out and betra- 


yal of Czechoslovakia, arguing 
that Hitler had to be strengthened 
as a bulwark against the menace 
of Soviet Communism? 

Thirty million people—20 mil- 
lion of them Soviet citizens-—died 
in the war which resulted from the 
failure of the appeasement policy 
pursued by Chamberlain and Dou- 
glas-Home in the thirties. Now 
Douglas-Home is back at his old 
game of appeasing Vorster in the 
sacred cause of anti-communism. 

In their desperation to rescue 
capitalism from the destruction 
which threatens it in all corners 
of the world, the Western powers 
are prepared to ally themselves 
with the vilest regimes in the 
world, The United States props 
up the wretched clique in power 
in South Vietnam and assist in 
the murder of millions rather than 
see them choose communism as 
their way of life. The United 
States likewise props up the des- 
potic regimes of Central and South 
America to prevent them from 


following the inspiring example 


of Cuba. р 
Britain and the United States 
cooperation їп NATO with the 
tyrannies of Franco and Caetano 
to hold back, the social re- 
volution in Europe. Likewise 
SEATO is used as an instrument 
of imperialist policy against the - 
peoples of the East. 
It is in this context that 

Western support for South Africa 
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must be seen. When it comes to 
military strategy, the plain fact is 


: that South Africa would be of 
-little use to the West if a war 


- built up by the West. 


` 


were to break out against the 
Soviet Union or People's China. 
South Africa's military establish- 
ment could be eliminated with a 
couple of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. The Cape as a route 
for Western shipping—to the ex- 
tent that it could be used at all 
could be defended by the Western 
navies and air forces without 
any contribution from South 
Africa at all. 


Oppressed Majority 


No, it is not against the Soviet 
Union that South Africa is being 
It is to 
frustrate the aspirations of the 
oppressed majority of South 
Africa itself, of the peoples of 
Angola and Mozambique and 
Rhodesia, and indeed of all of 
free Africa, that Vorster is being 
equipped by the Western powers. 

The South African military 
might useless in any war against 
the Soviet Union—is of the ut- 
most importance in Africa itself. 
South Africa, spending over £200 
million a year on its army and 


‘police force, can boast a military 


machine stronger and better 
equipped than the armies of the 
rest of Africa combined (leaving 
aside for the moment the special 
position of Egypt in the context 
of the Middle East conflict). 
The South African army can 
be used not only against the 
Africans of South Africa, but 
against the Africans of other 
states fighting for their liberation, 
as well as the independent states 
themselves. South African men 
and materials are already being 
used to bolster the racist and 
colonialist regimes in Rohosia, 
Angola and Mozambique. 
South African aircraft overfly 
Zambia and Tanzania on spying 


missions while South Cabinet 


Ministe s utter , threats against 
the governments of Presidents 
Kaunda and Nyerere. The 
economies of various African 
states are already being pene- 
trated by ever-increasing South 
African investment running into 


hundreds of millions of pounds. 


“South Africa is Britain’s 
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say the Tories. -Yes, against 
the people of Аїйса. Britain's 
stake in Soutn Africa is greater 
than that in the whole of the 
rest of Africa. She is responsible 
for two-thirds of all foreign invest- 
ment in South Africa, her own 
stake being approximately £ 1,500 
million, from which she draws 
a higher rate of profit than she 
is able to achieve anywhere else 
in the world. 

According to a written answer 
in the British Parliament pub- 
lished during July 1970, Britain's 
investment stake in Southern 
Africa as a whole (South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Mozambique and An- 
gola) has more than doubled since 
1960. 

Trade figures alone show why 
Britain is prepared to risk the 
anger of independent Africa, and 
possibly even the destruction of 
the Commonwealth, by pursuing 
her "arms for South Africa" 


policy. According to an article | 


in the London Times of August 
13, 1970, “Britain imported £215 
milion worth of goods from 
African Commonwealth coun- 
tries in 1969, against export figu- 
res of £217 million. The compa- 
rable figures with South Africa 
were £302 million in imports 
and £285 million in exports.” 
fi: The same article carried a 
table showing that in the years 
{ 1967 and 1968 Britain's trade 
"with South Africa was approxi- 
Emately equal to that with the 
rest of Africa combined. 


Crucial Fight 
An appeal issued by the Cen- 


tral Committee of the South 
African Communist Party in July 


1970, shortly after the advent of4 


the Conservative Government to 
power, stated: 


“South African fascist imperi- . 


alism présents a major threat to 
Ё Ше security of every indepen- 
dent African state, and to world 
| peace. 
iz, "The South African. Comm- 
unist Party makes an urgent 
appeal to the working class and 
snti-imperialist forces throughout 
the world, and especially in Wes- 
tern Europe and Northern 
America. 
“Our people are engaged in a 
desperate and crucial fight against 


racialism and colonialism, for 
national freedom and human dig- 
nity. 

“Dear comrades, fellow wor- 
kers and allies in the common 
struggle, mobilise your forces 
against those in your country 
who support, profit from and 
above all sell arms to the evil 
regime of apartheid. 

“Expose them politically! In- 
form and arouse mass opinion! 
Lead the working class to demo- 
nstrate their solidarity by refus- 
ing to produce, transport or 
ship arms destined for South 
Africa. 


“Down with Racialism! 
"No arms for South Africa!" 





CORRECTION 


The following рага- 
graph in the article enti- 
tled "Pakistan: Darkness 
at Neon" by Saral Patra, 
published in Mainstream 
of March 6, was inadver- 
tently left out in the last 
column on page 12, after 
the first paragraph starting 
with the words “In sum..." 

“Тһе hijacking of the 
Indian Airlines plane and 
its destruction at Lahore 
airport, has now been seen 
by the people of Pakistan 
as а crude attempt at pro- 
vocation of tension against 
India. They clearly saw in 
it a desperate move of the 
regime to sabotage the con- 
vening of the National Ass- 
embly session. That is 
why even when Bhutto was 
rushed to Lahore to “talk” 
to the despicable hijackers 
and raise his trident anti- 
India propaganda, people 
in West Pakistan simply 
cold-shouldered him. On 
the other hand, more and 
more people, particularly 
those having business and 
other connections in East 
Pakistan, are questioning the 
wisdom of an action which 
has boomeranged in the 
shape of a ban on Pakistani 
civil and military planes over- 
flying Indian territory." 


pee mde mme men 
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INDOCHINA 


Logic of 
American 
Foreign 
Policy | 


M.S.N. MENON’ 


AS the American foreign 
policy gone mad, particularly 
in Indochina? This is the ques- 
tion the world is asking today. 
And yet there is a method in this 
American madness. Е 
Ever since the times of Aristo- 
tle and Machiavelli, Matternich 
and Bismarck, it has been an 
' axiom of foreign relations that if 
a great power has two adver- 
saries, it must support the weaker 
party against the stronger. The 
Romans practised it in a crude 
form by setting one tribe against 
another in order to preserve their 
empire. Later, we find the Bri- 
tish practising it through the policy 
of “divide and гие”, 
The doctrine of the “balance 
of power” among nations is based 
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on the same principle of divide and 
rule, Britain was the most 
successful exponent of both the 
doctrines. While it ruled its 
colonies through its policy of 
divide and rule, it held its empire 
safe from its enemies in Europe 
through a system of balance of 
power. It skilfully played 
European nation against another 
to, prevent their coming together 
against Britain. 

The classic case of the balance 
of power is the triangular situa- 
tion where there are three states, 


A, B and C, of which'A is opposed ` 


to C, and B controls the balance 
between Ше two by aiding the 
weaker one. In this way B 
acquires a dominant position over 
the two. Today when we talk 
of balance of power we tend to 
ignore this original meaning and 
think of it as a balance between 
the two superpowers. 

A' leading place in American 
foreign policy is taken by the doc- 
trine of balance of power. The 
first few decades of American 
history is marked by the policy of 
isolation. Then came the Mon- 


roe Doctrine, which, by exploit- . 


ing the contradictions in the Old 
World, helped America to :ex- 
pand its territory and influence. 
By the early part of this century, 
America was already strong 
enough to make global stakes. 

America had its own Kipling, 
Admiral A. Mahan, to justify its 
empire phase. As a geopolitician, 
he saw in Russia a unique focal 
point of “continental power”. 
He was fascinated by the idea of 
organising an anti-Russian alli- 
ance of Britain, Germany, Japan 
and the USA. But his strategy 
was to use the Japanese and the 
Germans against the Russians. 

He wrote: “Upon one flank 
of the Russian line lies the army 
of- Japan; upon the other, 5000 
miles away, that of .Germany. 
The extremes of the Russian line 
thus open to attack are most 
inadequately connected by rail.” 

But Mahan was neither for an 
equal alliance nor for equal sacri- 
fices. He wanted to use the allies 
and remain the “third rejoicing 
party”. Here was the doctrine 
of the balance of power in its pure 
form—that a great power should 
enjoy the imperium at the cost 
of other nations. 


one - 


That is how the US remained 
the “third rejoicing party" in both 
the World Wars. In the first, the 
US hastened to declare its neu- 
trality. But it was not really 
neutral. It supplied arms to the 
entente powers and enriched it- 
self. And yet when the war was - 
about to end, it intervened 
to emerge as an arbiter in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

The period 1918-1930 was mar- 
ked by a series of economic 
crises, ending with the great 
American crash. By then both 
Germany and Japan were emerg- 
ing as militarist powers with a new 
ideology. The US again staked 
on the balance of power theory. 

Between 1935-1937 it declared 
its neutrality, but in fact was acti- 
vely encouraging now both Ger- 
many and Japan against the 
Soviet Union. Mahan’s old dream 
was coming to fulfilment to 
contain the Russian "continental 
power". When Hitler, however, 
struck at the West, the US still 
hesitated till the Japs struck at 
Pearl Harbour. 

But American strategists were 
already working on the postwar 
plans, on how the US could 
emerge as the supreme power. 
The works of Prof Nicholas 
Spykman are worth mentioning 
here. He called for an “équili- 
brium" between the USSR and the 
outlying countries and suggestéd 
Germany and Japan as formid- 
able counterweights to the Soviet 
Union. He therefore opposed 
the “unconditional” surrender of 
Germany and Japan; hoping to 
preserve their military machine. 

One recalls here the famous 
Foulton speech of Winston Chur- 
chill in which he expounded the 
same view. And Spykman made 
no bones of the fact that those 
who want to play on the balance 
of power have no permanent 
friends or enemies. This was 
perhaps in ‘reply to President 
Roosevelt's anti-German policies. 
What was good for Europe and 
Asia, he said, was a state of un- 
stable equilibrium between states.. 

Another US  theoretician, 
Robert Strausz-Hupe, said that 
it was in the interest of the Uni- 
ted States that the world order 
should have a single centre from 
which would emanate balancing 
and stabilising control. The US 
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managed to secure this position 
to a large extent in the post-war 
years. 

Of course, Hitler failed to 
conquer the Soviet Union, thanks 
to the Red Army. But as the 
Red Army steadily pushed on to 
the West, there arose the same 
fear that the Soviet Union might 
emerge as the supreme power. 
Hence the decision to open the 
Second Front. But London and 
Washington waited and watched 
before doing so in order to make 
sure that the Soviet Union suffered 
the maximum losses. 

What were the losses of the 
US itself this time? In all, the 
US lost in Europe a mere 400,000 
men killed. The Soviet loss was 
20 million. And, predictably, the 
US emerged the stronger and 
richer after the war. 

But the Soviet Union also 
emerged stronger, falsifying Wes- 
tern hopes. What was worse, it 
was difficult to return to the doc- 
trine of balance of power in the 
immediate post-war years. Thus 
the post-war world assumed a 
bipolar configuration in which the 
places of states A and C were 
filled by the US and the USSR, 
while the balancing position of 
B ceased to exist. 

This was, of course, a depar- 
ture from traditional American 
foreign policy, but there were two 
circumstances which made it ac- 
ceptable to the American Govern- 
ment: its atomic monopoly and 
the general weakness of its Wes- 
tern allies. 


Key Position 


When the US lost its atomic 
monopoly, American foreign 
policy reverted to the policy of 
balance of power. NATO was 
created as a shield against the 
Soviet Union, but in fact, as De 
Gaulle put it, it was Western 
Europe which was protecting the 
United States as a shield. . 

The re-militarisation of Japan 
had the same objective in the 
East. Germany and Japan again 
resumed the greatest importance 
in American foreign policy. Ma- 
han's dream was again coming 
true: 

American foreign policy 
experts began to say that it was 
essential for the safety of America 
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to keep the balance of power both 
within Europe and Asia at an 
equilibrium in which two or more 
groups are pitted against each 
other. Prof Morgenthau, a noted 
American liberal scholar, wrote 
that the state that controls the 
balance holds the key position in 
the balance of power system, for 
on this position depends the out- 
come of the struggle for power. 

The publication of the book 
Agenda for the Nation—a compila- 
tion of several essays by eminent 
American scholars and experts, 
in 1968, was in a way the systema- 
tisation of the return to the policy 
of balance of power. Gone was 
confrontation which Dulles had 
initiated. In it, Kissinger, advi- 
ser on security to both Johnson 
and Nixon, wrote that in the 
foreseeable future while the mili- 
tary bipolarity was bound to 
remain, there had already develop- 
ed a political multipolarity be- 
cause of the emergence of cen- 
trifugal trends in the West as well 
as in the world Communist move- 
ment. 


China’s Emergence 


The authors gave consider- 
able importance to Japan. Prof 
Reischower, for example, felt that 
America's relations with Japan 
as most crucial to the success of 
US foreign policy. But he was 
also in favour of a broader pro- 
American "Pacific Community". 

But the emergence of China 
as а super power and its enimity 
with the Soviet Union, created 
a new situation for the USA. 
As China crossed the point of no 
return in its relations with the 
USSR, the classic example of the 
balance of power was restored. 
And China being the weaker state, 
it became easier for the USA to 
come to an understanding with 
it; the principal enemy of the USA 
continued to be the Soviet Union. 

One of the major principles 
of the doctrine of balance of power 
today is that the US should avoid 
involvement in a major war in the 
Asian mainland which can be 
ruinous to it. The Vietnam war, 
in this sense, is an aberration and 
it has already proved a ruinous 
war. 

Hence the Guam Doctrine 
of Nixon. In essence it means 


that Asians should fight Asians in 
the interest of America. And 
China has to be "contained". 
just in case. Hence the need for 
a pro-American ‘Pacific Commu- 
nity”. This explains the war in 
Indochina. 

In case there is a US-China 
war, America must have Asian 
allies to fight it, for it is not sure 
whether all its European allies 
would be prepared to shed their 
blood.To wit the refusal of most 
of the NATO members to take 
part in the Vietnam war or to 
approve America’s policy in the 
Middle East. 


Vietnamisation Policy 


Hence — "Vietnamisation"—a 
policy of withdrawing American 
troops from areas where the res- 
ponsibilities of carrying out 
American policy can be shifted 
on to the shoulders of puppet 
nations. And America needs 
these puppet nations of Asia 
—South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand—to serve as can- 
non fodder in case of a war with 
China. 

Eventually, the balance of 
power demands that American 
foreign policy should serve Ameri- 
can interests while making the 
least sacrifices. This is the real 
test of its success. 

What is the Soviet answer 
to the doctrine of balance of 
power which the US is trying to 
impose on the world? The Soviet 
Union does not believe in this 
doctrine, nor does it appear that 
such a policy is open to it in its 
present circumstances. 

While the US plan is to con- 
tain the USSR—the "continental 
power"—through а ring of 
military fortifications sustained 
through allies, it appears to me 
that the Soviet answer is to diffuse 
all these areas of potential threat 
to its life by neutralising them, 
till a stage is reached when Ameri- 


‚са face the Soviet Union in a 


direct confrontation. 

It is this direct confrontation 
which the American foreign po- 
licy has always tried to avoid, 
all the time using its satellite regi- 
mes as the shield, for the risks 
involved are too many for US 
to be willing to take for its global 
ambitions. 

е 
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36. E : MAINSTREAM, . 


MAURITIUS 





Writing 
Points 


A SPECIAL . 
CORRESPONDENT 


Once Gaetan Duvalle has re- 
turned to the Government 
‘headed by Seewoosagur Ramgoo- 
lam the question arises on what 
‘terms the once-split coalition has 
‘resumed and how this will affect 
the relations of Mauritius with 
India. 

This is all the more important 
to know because both India and 
Mauritius belong to the same 
political and territorial region 


and, therefore, the interests of ' 


the two states are closely linked. 
‘Undoubtedly, no state in the 
Indian Ocean basin wants the 
strategically important position 
of Mauritius to be used to the 
detriment of India and other 
nations of this- region. 

The analysis of the policy 
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pursued by Duvalle during his 
eleven months of staying in the 
Government before he resigned 
indicates that he.contributed in 
no small measure to the departure 
of Mauritius from the policy of 
nonalignment proclaimed by Pri- 
me Minister Ramgoolam and 
which was the corner stone. of 
good-neighbourly relations bet- 
ween India and Mauritius. There 
is no doubt at all that because 
of the stand taken by Duville, 
Mauritius refused to send a dele- 
gation to attend the third confer- 
ence of non-aligned countries in 
Lusaka. | 

Duvalle also openly advocated 
an alliance with Pretoria and 
Salisbury for the sake of dubious 
economic advantages ^ which 
Mauritius would allegedly gain 
from such an alliance. However, 
when Duvalle says that “money 
has neither colour nor smell", 


he deliberately wants to conceal ` 


the serious political and econo- 
mic damage which may be caused 
to Mauritius because of the rup- 
ture of normal relations with 
other countries on both sides 
of the Indian Ocean. 

He- also “forgets” to mention 
that at present there are no guar- 
antees that turning the Mauritius 
island into the long chain of 
bases, which is bound to happen 
after Mauritius gives up the policy 
of non-alignment, will not be used 
for stationing nuclear weapons 
there with all the ensuing disas- 
trous consequences both for 
Mauritius and for all other 
adjacent countries. ` 

The persistency with which 
Gaetan Duvalle seeks to provide 
bases for Britain and the South 
African Republic on the island 
makes one whether London or 
Pretoria did not put him up to 
it? “Be that as it may, the policy 
aimed at establishing military 
bases on the island will torpedo 
India's policy to keep the Indian 
Ocean non-aligned as an ocean 
of peace and a nuclear-free zone. 

Duvalle openly demonstrates 
his anti-India stand and his dis- 
like of everything Indian. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he 
himself partially comes from In- 
dian stock, Duvalle is reportedly 
displeased with ‘visits of Indians 
to Mauritius whether Indian busi- 
nessmen who come there with 


the only aim of helping the Mauri- 
tians to solve their economic 
problems or representatives of 
Indian cultural organisations who 
introduce Indian films and books 
in Mauritius. 

According to reports coming 
from the island, Duvalle is going 
to engineer ransacking of enter- 
prises setup by Indian business- 
men although they are helpful in 
fighting unemploymént on the 
island. Duvalle has not always 
taken this stand and so far it has 
not been possible to find out 
the reason that made Duvalle 
take to Indophobia so suddenly. 
Sooner or later we are bound to 
find that out. 

In India they cannot but take 
into account these aspects of 
Duvalle's policy because they run 
counter to the agreement reached 
between the Mauritius leaders 
and Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi during her visit to Mauritius 
last summer, which can bring 
only material advantages and 
peace to the people of Mauritius. 

The abandonment of the policy 
of non-alignment and the turning 
of the island into an immovable 
military ship, which is what Du- 
valle and his supporters are try- 
ing to do, will have the most dis- 
astrous consequences for Mauri- 
tius. This would disrupt the nor- 
mal good-neighbourly relations 
with the countries of the Indian 
Ocean basin, including India. 
The final departure from the 
policy of non-alignment will seri- 
ously damage the international 
prestige. of the state of Mauri- 
tius which it has gained under 
the leadership of Ramgoolam in 
the past few years. 

Finally, Duvalle's policy will 
not only fail to help Mauritius 
to solve its economic problems 
but will pose a far more greater 
danger of a nuclear destruction 
of the island, once it is involved 
in the arms race and turned into 
a warehouse storing nuclear wea- 
pons. 

People close to Gaetan Duvalle 


.say that if Duvalle does not 


become the Prime Minister in 
near future he is likely to settle 
in Britain for good. To have 
this long-cherished dream reali- 
sed, Duvalle has done a great 
deal of preparatory work. At 
least in one eLondon bank, 
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Duvalle has account of a big sum . 


of money while tens of thousands 
of pounds in British enterprises. 
He has been methodically trans- 
. ferring this money from the island 
since he did not want to make 
"investments in local undertakings 
and in the hope that by the time 
‚ һе settles in Britain he will have 
a handsome income. 

The political ‘circles in Lon- 
don say that the analysis of the 
consequences of Duvalle’s re- 
turn to the Government headed 
by Sri Seewoosagur Ramgoolam 
for the  Anglo-Mauritius rela- 
tions reveals Duvalle's close ties 
with his British friends ànd for 
this reason they expect a more 
favourable attitude of Mauritius 
towards the British interests in the 


Indian Ocean. These circles be- 


lieve that the complete abandon- 
ment of the policy of non- 
alignment, which Gaetan Duvalle 
is apparently seeking, will 
help Britain to manipulate with 
Mauritius. —. 

' They add that so long as 
the Ramgoolam Government was 
“sitting on the fence, London had 
to respect the Mauritius interests. 
If it succeeds in changing the 
island’s policy and Mauritius 
abandons the  non-alignment 
policy and the Russians “go”, 
London hopes that Britain will 
be: able to drastically reduce her 


costs on Mauritius. 

` The people who are in a 
position to know say that the 
leaders of the Social Democratic 
Party of the Malagasy Republic 
are displeased with “excessive” 
utterings made by Gaetan Du- 
valle, the leader of the Mauritius 
Social Democrats, concerning re- 
lations with the South African 
Republic. 

They believe that Duvalle's 
persistent stressing of the role 
which the South African Re- 
public has and should play in the 
future in the economic and poli- 
tical life of : Africa negatively 
affects the efforts taken by some 
OCAM members to open dialo- 
gue with South Africa. 

Thus, Jaque Rabemananzara 
has privately said some time 
ago that Gaetan Duvalle does 


not take into account the senti-, 


ments im Africa north of the 
Zambezi and creates by his words 
and deeds the unnecessary back- 
ground in the African countries, 
which may become an unneces- 
sary impediment for the normali- 
sation of relations with South 
Africa and South Rhodesia. 

From this point of view, he 
said, a more restrained man, 
who can avoid speaking and acting 
rashly is what the policy of both 
Mauritius and the neighbouring 
countries really needs. 





A GHALLENGE TO 
SECULAR ELEMENTS. 
(Continued from page 10) 


houses and shops of Congress 
workers were attacked. It appe- 
ared to be an anti-Congress orgy, 
but very soon it took a communal 
colour. Then followed the curfew. 

The trouble-makers seem to 
have succeeded in this aim of 
the extent that їп Aligarh today 
there seems to be a paucity of 
sane people. The number of 
those who condemn the whole 
affair as inbuman is microscopi- 
cally small. Only those are vocal 
who looked upon misery not as 
human but as communal. There 
are all kinds of stories needing 
confirmation. There are reports. 
about police terror. 

One thing seems to be very 
clear; the Muslim: localities are 
completely isolated and the poor 
people of the town are suffering 
great hardship about getting 
their daily needs. 

Aligarh today is a harassed 
city. Relief will come only after 
the polling is over. It is, how- 
ever, a challenge for the secular 
elements which they must take 
up in right earnest. Restoration 
of sanity to Aligarh may prove 
the beginning of a new era in 
communal relationship. . 
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The Press 
and the 
People 


C. L. R. SASTRI 


“The time may come when even men 
of the word, those who live in the 
present, who labour notfor the future 
nor learn from the past, will recognise 
that man is a complex creature, and that 
material wealth satisfies only a moiety 
of his nature, and that material goods 
possessed in excess by one portion of a 
community, and lacking wholly to the 
other, mean a condition of disease ...' 
that the railway thain which brings the 
prostitute, the stock exchange, and the 
foes to the freedom of a people into the 
heart of its land had better, for huma- 
nity, have been the slowest ox-wagon 
crawling across the plains... that a 
submarine cable, used to whisper from 
land to land, and stir up the hearts of 
people against people, and to urge on 
~ the powerful against the weak, is the 

devil’s own tube, and has a connection 
direct with hell; that a daily paper not 
- based on а determination to disseminate 
truth is a cup of poison sent round fresh 
every morning to debilitate the life of the 
people." -——Olive Schreiner, Thoughts on 
south Africa. 
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AN number of articles can 
be written on the newspaper 
press. This is, after all, the 
"Newspaper Age", as I may call 
it, and newspapers naturally claim 
the "first priority", so to speak, 
in the matter of public interest. 

Without that public interest, 
of course, they would, in the 
military idiom, be deprived 
of the use of their “‘lifeline’’: 
they would not be able to function 
for a single day. The debt, how- 
ever, is mutual. Without the 
newspapers the public, on its 
part, would be equally helpless. 

That explains ‘why we are 
favoured with them on the Sab- 
bath also: and that is, likewise, 
the justification for those evening 
editions, too, which the news- 
vendors shout at us from every 
streetcorner when we are hurrying 
homewards from what Charles 
Lamb has described “аз the dull 
drudgery of a dealwood desk". 

My point. is that we have 
arrived at a stage in human evolu- 
tion when, in their absence, we 
stand in danger of simply langui- 
shing, simply declining, as they 
say, into desuetude. 

They sustain us in moments 
of deepest gloom. They bid fair 
to be the surest safeguard against 
those twin maladies of “boredom” 
and "brown study" which flesh 
is heir to: and they quieten us 
wben we are in a fractious mood, 
a malady most incident to the 
incredibly hectic pace at which 
we live. 

It is not an uncommon experi- 
ence that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. We are so very much 


. used to newspapers these days 


that we are only too prone to 
forget that there had been a 


"period in the history of the world 


when this peculiar form of popu- 
lar entertainment was, by the 
exigencies of circumstance, not 
available to the public. Indeed, 
we cannot conceive of such a 
period the dyer’s hand, as the 
poet has it, being subdued to 
what it works in. 

But, as our good luck would 
have it, in the course of what 
Bernard Shaw was pleased to 
call "creative — evolution"-—and 
what we, humbler fólk, Abraham 
.Lincoln's “common men", are 
content to term “Divine Dispen- 
sation"— newspapers burst upon 


a bewildered populace: 


“Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides;" 


and, ever since, we have "fallen 
for' them, and have become 
well-nigh incapable of doing any- 
thing without them. 

The phase, “the newspaper 
, press”, reminds us of a host of 
associations—not all of them 
uniformly pleasant. It is an insti- 
tution in, and by, itself. "It 
is a mighty engine, Sir," as Mr 
Pott, of the Eatanswill Indepen- 
dent, boasted to Mr Pickwick 
onan historic occasion. [t wields 
enormous power which is stea- 
dily escalating with the passing 
of days. 

A modicum of power, to be 
sure, had not been unknown to 
it even before. Аз a matter 
of fact, "power" and "press" 
would seem to be almost synony- 
mous. In a sense it would be 
true to say that a press which 
wields no power is a contradiction 
in terms: a terminological inexac- 
titude. 

The press, in general. as 1 
have indicated above, wields no 
negligible power. Power, of a 
kind, is possessed even by our 
indigenous press. A newspaper 
is published in order to be read 
by one section of the community 
or another. From the moment it 
comes out of the printing press it 
becomes, in a manner of speak- 
ing, public property. 

Every paper worth the name 
has a clientele of its own and, 
among them, it holds undisputed 
sway. That, predictably, сол- 
fers upon it a certain amount of 
influence that no draconian legis- 
lation whatever can hope entirely 
to take away. So long as news- 
papers are permitted to be publi- 
shed—be it in the most attenuated 
form imaginable—no government 
on earth is capable of robbing 
them of an irreducible minimum 
of power and of prestige and of 
glory. 

All these are inherent in the 
printed word. If, as we have 
been assured repeatedly by savan- 
ts, the pen is far mightier than 
the sword, them it is indisputable 
that the printed word is mightier 
still. It goes forth as an unofficial 
ambassador of {һе paper concer- 
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ned to eVery hearth and home. 
There the message is first spread: 
and thence, in ever widening 
circles, it is publicised. 

Thus it happens that even in a, 
subject-country the power of the 
press is not to be despised: it 
is quite definitely there, "rough 
hew" it as the authorities may. 

My thesis is that the power 
of the press is enormous, notwith- 
standing the protean restrictions 
upon it of an excessively paternal 
government. This being admitted, 
it is my purpose to point out that 
this power is not wielded always 
for the good of the. people, and 
has not been so wielded all the 
while. 

It is, when one comes to think 
about it, a sarcastic commentray 
on human affairs that, when the 
press was still in its infancy, as 
it were, it had been a more potent 
instrument of public instruction 
than when it began to grow to its 
present bloated size and shape. 
Its very prosperity had been 
largely its undoing. 

The “old” journalism had much 
to its credit. It yielded fewer 
dividends in pounds, shilling 
and pence, it is true, but it was a 
genuine force to be reckoned with 

“in the education of public opinion, 
In fact, it moulded public opinion 
along infallibly right lines: and 
in this respect its services were 
truly invaluable—even the establi- 
shes Universities ranking only 
second to it. 

The press had been the press 
then: and it thoroughly deserved 
the celebrated title of the “Fourth 
Estate of the Realm". The news- 
papers may not have been able to 
flaunt before the bewildering gaze 
of a gullible public their net sales 
of millions. But without ques- 
tion, they knew what they were 
about and, within their limits, 
set about the task of enriching 
the common heritage in a manner 
worthy both of themselves and of 
that common heritage. 

Then Lord Northcliffe came 
bouncing and bounding into 
the arena and threw what can 
only be called a monkey- 
wrench into the works. Did not 
Newman suggest that where there 
is a Jerusalem, there is a Samaria 
close at hand? Не was the ser- 
pent that entered this lovely gar- 
den. Him it i$ that we must 
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hold primarily responsible for 
inaugurating that fatal downward 
trend in newspapers which is still 
going on unabated, and for the 
reorehensible reorientation of 
their policies which is such 
marked feature of modern news- 
papers. 

We have, nowadays, what is 
known as the "syndicated" press. 
Previously, one person, or one 
group of persons, owned one 
newspaper. But that halcyon 
period is past. We have now a 
few business tycoons who have 
parcelled out the kingdom of 
the newspaper press among them- 
selves. They are the proud ow- 
ners of a chain of newspaper: 
and, through this vast megaphone, 
contrived to blare forth their 
views to the multitudes who are 
their clientele. 

It is not surprising that they 
hold those multitudes in the palms 
of their hands, as it were: they 
can do with them what they 
choose and can make them dance 
to any crazy.tune that may have 
momentarily caught their fancy. 

One of the sources of the 
power of the "syndicated" press, 
as the late H.W. Massingham 
said in the paper he read to the 
Cooperative Congress at Nottin- 
gham at Whitsun, 1924, is "that 
its vast resources are employed 
in so large a scale, its allied com- 
panies produce so much .of the 
material it requires and it can 
effect such large economies of 
management, as almost to drive 
the single newspaper to the wail. 
I was speaking to the director 
of a powerful and highly profi- 
table group of illustrated papers, 
‘I. regard’, he said, ‘the day of the 


ment sheets. 


single daily paper as over. It 
costs far too much to produce and 
maintain’.” 

It may be asked: is there no 
remedy? Massingham suggests 
that thereis. Не cites the familiar 
example of the American Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. It is pro- 
duced, we are told, “not for pro- 
fit, but for the benefit and interest 
of its readers. With that object 
it gives no descriptions of death 
or crime or scandal. It simply 
leaves the destructive activities 
of men out of account, so as to 
have space to concentrate on the 
constructive ones", 

He has one more suggestion 
to offer. “One thing I would 
respectfully urge. If you keep 
your newspaper good, you do not 
want to make it too large. Avoid 
the nuisance and the unnecessary 
cost of the monster newspaper. 
Size is no good to value. These 
enormous papers give a great 
impression of space and variety 
and enterprise; in reality, they 
are little more than huge advertise- 
I often think that 
journalism in England was at 
its greatest when its from was the 
simplest and that the day of the 
pamphleteer was also the day of 
the truly great editor." 

Wiser words than these have 
never been uttered by anyone, 
before, or since. “It desérves," 
as the late Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (“Q” of revered memory) 
said of Cardinal Newman’s The 
Idea of a University, “being bound 
by the young student of literature 
for a frontlet on his brow and a 
talisman оп his writing wrist" 
For "literature" we may sub- 
stitute “journalism”. 
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DISCUSSION 


Apparently 
‘Revolutionary, 
Really 


Idealistic 


ANIL KRISHNA PAUL 


Ross Roy deserves praise for 
taking up the burning ques- 
tion of today: prescription for a 
. revolutionary. 

The age of revolution really 
started from the storming of 
Bastille in 1789. It was a bour- 
geois revolution accomplishing 
end of feudalism. Right from 
that dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion, down to the zenith of Great 
October Revolution, world saw 
the development of the pheno- 
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In the Discussion on the *'Progrss of Indian Myth”, initiated by 
Robin Roy in Mainstream of January 30, 1971, two contributions 
from Ajoy Kumar Sinha from Hyderabad and Sankar Ray from 
Calcutta were published in the issue of February 20, 1971 and one 


from S.V. Velankar from Durga (Mysore) in the issue of March 6, 
1971. This week Rabindranath Chakravartty and Anil Krishna Paul, 
both from Calcutta, continue the Discussion. Mainstream will be glad 
to publish further countributions from readers in this Discussion. 


menon of revolutionary process. 

The lesson is to be drawn as 
to why the French Revolution did 
not last reaching an acme and why 
the October Revolution got a 
permanent lustre. The French 
Revolution degenerated into the 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte within a period of 
sixty years whereas the October 
Revolution rose to the height of 
a socialist order encompassing 
one-third of the globe. Why 
these two exactly opposite results? 
The reasons are amply provided 
by Marxists. 

The failure is the result of 
dependence spontaneity alone 
and neglecting the instilling of 
consciousness. The French Re- 
volution rose from the ground 
of spontaneous expression of 
people’s resentment and it was 
led by the bourgeoisie which 
had a progressive role for its 
own sake with a view to ending 
feudalism and to giving green 
signal to the era of bourgeoisie- 
ruled capitalism. 

But the period 1789-1917 saw 
the ascension of the decisive 
factor of revolution’s permanence 
—the proletariat. Marx and 
Engels adumbrated in the Com- 
munist Manifesto: “The pro- 
letariat have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world 
towin." The proletariat’s charac- 
teristics lies in the fact that they 
do not only liberate themselves 
but also emancipate their allies. 

The Communist Party is basic- 
ally a party of working class 
moving through two basic criteria : 
inner-party struggle and democ- 
ratic centralism. It is the struggle 
within the party and outside the 
party that makes the rationale 
of revolution. 

Robin Roy's assertion that 
“Party is a fraud" is not at all 
based on historical perspective. 
There cannot be any revolution 
without a contribution from the 





working class party. Even July 
26 movement of Cuba before the 
revolution had a positive contri- 
bution towards its fulfilment. 

Precisely, minimisation of the 
role of the working class is the 
theme of propaganda by the 
imperialists. Belittling the role 
of the working class means re- 
duction of the role of the Com- 
munist Party and the Socialist 
Revolution. Imperialists invent 
words like "labour aristocracy" 
and superiority of students and 
youths. 

In fact, that is the best way 
of undertaking ideological pre- 
paration for counter-revolution. 
David Ransom's exposure of 
Indonesian massacre amply pro- 
ved it. (Mainstream, October 
10, 1970). 

The working class may have 
many setbacks and pitfalls. But, 
finally, its supremacy is irresistible. 
Robin Roy should take up criti- 


cism but not with an ulterior 
motive. 
Indian Revolution should 


come with full respect to the con- 
ditions where it is to be built 
up but not at the cost of forget- 
ting that imperialism’s clique is 
world-wide. In that chain, an 
earlier revolution is possible only 
in its weaker points. Marxists 
should be aware of dialectical 
unity between national and in- 
ternational aspects of a revolu- 
tionary process. ` 

It must not be forgotten that 
to-day the imperialists want to 
institute a bureaucratic and mili- 
tary state. Corruption ol our 
state machinery, education, social 
life, etc are all aparts of a grand 
intrigue, called the anarchic state. 
Robin Roy seems to ascribe 
an assertive value to these symp- 


toms. It is necessary to invert 
it completely in order to be 
realistic. 

. 
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Distorted 
Myth 


RABINDRANATH 
CHAKRAVARTTY 


Т" political platform, the 
Grand Theatre of the Estab- 
lishment, has two concurrent 
stages carelessly labelled Left and 
Right to distinguish between those 
rehearsing and those performing. 
The Constitution, once again 
carelessly, is confused with Govern- 
ment which is the Director main- 
taining the subtle decorum of the 
poitical game mobilising the rules 
when necessary". (Robin Roy, 
“Progress of Indian Myth”, Main- 
stream January 30, 1970.) 

Let me take it up from that 
extract. One who cannot see 
the difference between the Left 
and the Right fails naturally to 
see many things. The Right 
coterie is openly in favour of 
neo-colonialism, monopoly capital 
and turning down the available 
trend of non-alignment which 
sides for the just in the case of a 
conflict, The Leftist forces (even 
democratic forces) stand uncom- 
promisingly against these moor- 
ings. 

It is equally infantile to say that 
"Constitution is confused with 
the Government". The expanding 
area of conflict between the judi- 
ciary and the «executive is as 
open as daylight. The verdicts 
of Supreme Court are favourable 
to the politics of “Grand Alliance" 
in cases of compensation due to 
14 banks’ nationalisation and the 
privy purses. 

The hue and cry about Left 
establishment is a planned slander 
against the decisive socialist camp 
which opposes global imperialism. 
There is even screaming about 
labour aristocracy which, the 
vulture. of imperialism howls, will 
nip the prospect of global victory 
of socialism in the bud. Robin 
Roy unwittingly plays into the 
hands of these shirks. 


Sri Roy confuses the reader ' 


very often. At one place he 
says: “There are Departments 
of Sociology, Mythmaking—till 
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recently a rural pastime of my- 
stified masses, is now an academic 
sport of professional distinction, 
with accredited professors ex- 
ercising their ingenuity in the 
secluded solicitude of their Chairs 
of State." The hypocrisy be- 
hind introducing . Sociology is 
made amply clear and to be frank, 
J am completely in tune with it. 
Idistinctly remember that quite 
a few months ago a Dean of Law 
came from the United States to 
undertake a survey-study of So- 


. ciology sponsored by the Centre 


for the Study of Developing Socie- 
ties. But Sri Roy is concerned 
much about the syllabi of So- 
ciology at another place. 

Sri Roy takes pleasure in 
criticism for criticism's sake—a 
luxury of negativism indeed! I 
remember Sartre's words: “А 
child sees the disaster but irres- 
ponsibly". Robin Roy indulgesin 
precisely that fashion. 

Sri Roy takes up criticism in 
an unbridled fashion changing 
from one point to another апа 
is being ultimately reduced to 
the inglorious stature of a cynic. 
After all, he has no headache 
for constructive criticism or posi- 
tive outlook. 

He has no danger, therefore, 
of being irfesponsible in his 
discussion. He makes strange 
comments without delving deep 
into it. He says: “If our State is 
capitalistic, our society is feudal" 
This makes no sense at all. If 
our State is capitalistic, dur so- 
ciety is also under capitalistic 


: structure and the question of 


society separately feudalistic may 
be raised by a child or immaturest 
political student. Exploitation of 
young by the old, as Roy fascina- 
tes, is absolutely void of scientific 
outlook. 

It is impossible for a Marxist 
to leave scientific socialism. Even 
Naxalites say that India is semi- 
colonial and semi-feudal in state 
character. Perhaps Robin Roy 
confuses between Naxalite con- 
cept and some other variety of 
sectarian outlook which considers 
India to be a fully developed 
capitalist, state. But state’s capi- 
talistic type and society’s feudal 
set-up cannot exist together. 
Characterisation of state has to 
be done integrally. 

This is an age of ideological 


- 


subversion. Revolution’ is no 
more an individual affair. It is 
totally a collective undertaking. 
Revolution is basically transfor- - 
mation of production relations and 
as such it cannot be accomplished 


'on any day and at any time. 


scious 


Revolutionary situation is to be 
detected by certain symptoms 
around a distinct power vacuum. 
This is known to everyone who 
has read a little bit of Marxism. 
It was written down by none 
other than Lenin. 

· To deny revolutionary condi- 
tions as basis of revolution means 
to deny the historical role of the 
working class. А party of work- 
ing class is the vanguard of re- 
volution. Otherwise class strug- 
gle itself is robbed of realistic 
content and is reduced to abstract 
vacuity. World imperialistic clique 
is out to distort it as it is con- 
that its citadel is on 
the verge of dissolution in the 
face of mighty impact of envelop- 
ing class struggle. 

It is true that a national 
perspective is to be envisaged. 
Subjective preparation is to be 
undertaken on the national con- 
siderations but not by subduing 
the international contradiction, . 
namely, between imperialist camp 
and socialist camp, which has 
been shaking up the global im- 
perialistic enmeshing. 

National perspective has to 
be built up on the background of 
collapsing international citadel of 
imperialism. Revolution is most 
coveted thing to be welcomed to 
the millions of exploited -and 
oppressed people. But giving it 
a local habitation depends on the 
maturity of class struggle heralded 
by the working class. Other- 
wise, the imperialists will try to 
find a way out through the porous 
point of counter-revolution. 

Middle-class intelligentsia, 
peasantry, petty bourgeoisie, rich 
peasants, etc. are all allies of 
the proletariat. Proletariat 
should not:be thought of as a 
subordinate force under any of 
those allies. If Robin Roy does 
not understand, he will miss 
many things. Because the superi- 
ority of the working class has 
been the lesson learnt through 
successes and failures of revolu- 
tions which have taken place till 
this date. 
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The time has come. Coy and hesitant but proud, your wife 
approaches you. In those happy moments together a secret 
is shared. A great secret that makes you proud and happy. 


You're going to be a father. 

This is a time to rejoice...A time for the great expectation. 
But don't let this ecstasy make you unaware of the realities. 
too. The future may carry uncertainties. Responsibilities 
may increase. Unexpected needs may arise, 

Planning for the future is all the more important now...to 
meet the growing needs of your family and also to ensure 
financial security for them. These are best done through 
LIFE INSURANCE. For Life Insurance alone can safeguard 
a family's future needs. Insure and be secure. 
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Life Insurance Corporation of India 
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FERTILIZER The P & D Division of FCI, based on 
IIIBDUSTRU- its own know-how, manufactures 
and sells the following catalysts for 
il VITAL use in the fertilizer industry :— 
CDR-66A : Methane Steam Retormation 
CDR-66B : Methane Steam Oxygen Reformation 
CD-RN-33 : Naphtha Steam Reformation 


CDZ-6 : Desulphurisation Zinc Oxide 
CDD-12 : Desulphurisation tron Oxide 
CD2-6A : Guard Catalyst for LT Conversion 
CDC-63  : High Temperature CO-Conversion 
А (Atmospheric/Medium Pressure) 
Ы CD-LT-21 : Low Temperature CO-Conversion 
i COM-18  : Methanation. 


These catalysts are gradually replacing imported ones in almost all the fertilizer plants in India. 
Advantages of using P & D Catalysts are :— 


. . a) Availability of a product witn а background of two 
он Р $ ; RS 
Fu X decades of experience in fertilizer industry. 
b) Indigenously available at short notice. 

€) No foreign exchange needed. 
d) No time-consuming formalities for foreign 

exchange clearance. 
в) Specialised expert services. 


These services include :— 
* Chemical Engineering problems associated 
with the use of catalysts 


æ Technical assistance for start-up commissioning. 
* Follow-up services. 
The benefits of continuous research and development 


in the Division are passed.on to tha client without 
any extra charge. 
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also it appeals to me. 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy’ of life and as such 
I see no way of ending the poverty, 


the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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"| never dreamt | would 
own а house. A friendly 
LIC agent explained to me 
how with the financial 
assistance of LIC, thousands 
ке те мие able to ue 
their own houses under the 
"Own Your Home” Scheme. Says R lleppey. 
LIC gave me a substantial 

loan at a reasonable rate of interest to build this house. Under this scheme 
they have sanctioned over Rs. 17 crores as loan to policyholders for building 
or purchasing new houses for residential purposes,” 


LIC's total investment on housing is over Rs. 286 crores. The scheme has tecently 
been extended to all centres where the Corporation has a Branch or Sub-Officema 
total of 419 centres, -> 


For further details contact your nearest office. ran 
LIFE INSURANCE =o og 
ЧЫ) | CORPORATION OF INDIA — S 
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| Challenging Tasks 


Suman Indira Gandhi asked for a new mandate 
for her party on the strength of the new radical 
image she had projected of it in the course of the 
last two years, and the people have given the mandate 
on a scale that the most optimistic of Congressmen 
had not dreamt of. 

The parties of reaction, in the face of the unmis- 
takable popular demand for honest implementation 


of radical economic policies and programmes, sought. 


to resort to a kind of inverted personality cult with 
their sickening slogan of “Indira Hatao", but when 
it boomeranged, reducing all of them to insignificance, 
they have begun to pretend that the vote is for a 
person not for a policy. If Smt Gandhi has become 
asymbol in the course of the campaigning and the 
poll, the reasons are two: first, by getting the Syndi- 
cate bosses thrown out of the Congress and by taking 
steps like the nationalisation of banks and the attempt 
to abolish privy purses and privileges she ane con- 
crete evidence of her determination to change the 
party’s attitude to the common people and their 
problems; and secondly, she has demonstrated the 
grit and the capacity to stand up to Big Business 
houses, the rich farmer lobby and the powerful 
pressure groups working on behalf of Indian and 
foreign vested interests. To the backward classes 
and the minorities she naturally became a symbol 
of hope because of her unquestionable faith in secul- 
arism and her readiness to engage in purposeful re- 
thinking on economic policies. By the same reason- 
ing the people have categorically rejected the parties 
of reaction and their allies irrespective of the latter’s 
misguiding labels. : 

If the monopoly press is trying to make out either 
subtly or brazenly that the mid-term poll result is 
not a mandate for radical policies but merely one for 
stability at the Centre, it is because they hope even 
at this hour to apply sufficient pressure with the 
help of their resources to prevent the implementation 
of the promises made to the electorate by the Cong- 
ress and the Prime Minister. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasize that they still are in a position to exert 
such pressure, particularly because of their hold 
over key levers of the economy and over entrenched 
sections of the bureaucracy. There is also the in- 
escapable fact that despite the vast changes that have 
come about in the composition and character of the 
Congress party in the Lok Sabha it contains certain 
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elements capable of obstructing and distorting the 
implementation of radical policies whether it is in 
the urban sector or the rural. 

It is quite true that the new Congress Parliamen- 
tary Party is an infinitely more progressive body 
Шап the one in the old Lok Sabha. For one thing, 
the number of members genuinely committed to 
resistance to Big Money and unhealthy foreign in- 
fluences as well as to the speedy reduction of econo- , 
mic disparities and the ushering in of a new era for 
the toiling masses in the towns and villages of India, 
has increased manifold. For another, in the course 
of the election campaign Congressmen by and large 
appear to have understood the mood of the masses 
who are tired of pious platitudes and are looking 
forward to concrete evidence that there is honest 
intention to carry out promises. The people have 
not been deceived by the kind of slogans cooked up 
by the parties of status quo. For example, the at- , 
tempt by Reaction to make out that property even 
of the small man was in danger merely recoiled; the 
electorate saw through the game, and in many areas 
the demand for abolition of unlimited right to pri- 
vate property was strident. 

The Congress party, it may be claimed, made 
only modest promises in its election manifesto. But 
it was not the manifesto which decided the outcome 
but the whole tone of the national debate that the 
Prime Minister had set in motion; and this implied 
drastic curbs on the wealth and economic power— 
and the consequent political leverage —of a few fami- 
lies, and speedy measures to reduce visibly the vast 
disparities in income, create new job opportunities 
on a large scale commensurate with the size of the 
problem of unemployment, reduce the ceiling on 
landholdings and enforce the new limit without 
fear or favour and distribute the surplus as well 
as fallow land to the landless and the poor peasants, 
place effective curbs on the rising prices of essential 
commodities, ensure a decent wage for an honest 
day's work to all while seeing to it that the ratio 
between the minimum wage and the maximum salary 
is steadily reduced, end profiteering and racketeering 
at the expense of the people in relevant spheres, 
investigate the financial structure of private industry, 
especially of the bigger units, and introduce measures 
to end the control over it of a few families, expand 
the public sector to cover step by step a, S 
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and undertakings that directly or indirectly impinge 
upon the public interest, revamp the licensing policy 
in the light of the finds of the inquiry bodies, and 
change credit policy so as to provide facilities for the 
small industrialist, the small businessman and the 
small farmer to maximise output and serve the national 
interest. 
of the people as reflected in the mid-term poll 
verdict. ; 

The people of India are mature enough not to 
expect miracles; but they are impatient enough to 
expect that the massive majority the Congress has 
been granted in the new Lok Sabha will not lead to 
complacency and the consequent waste of the next 
five years. If the roused expectations are to be ful- 
filled in a reasonable measure in this period, certain 
steps become immediately necessary and indeed 
inevitable. The first and foremost of these is the 
total reorganisation of the administrative structure 
to suit the mighty tasks ahead. In the last two 
decades and more it has been found that despite the 
best of intentions, the failure to change the adminis- 
trative structure resulted in assisting monopolies 
to grow fantastically, and generally in steadily ac- 
centuating the disparities in income between the 
affluent few and the indigent many. The top bureau- 
cracy has itself become the most pernicious vested 
interest of all, with questionable links with Big 
Business houses, the rural rich and the like. It is 
no secret that sections of the top bureaucracy have 
close links too with elements outside the country, 
or their agents within, whose purpose is to gain 
effective control of the nation's economy and change 
the direction and purpose of its domestic and foreign 
policies. ; 

Laboured attempts have been made to make fun 
of the idea of "committed" officials; the truth is that 
the country needs top officials committed to the 
national interest and not to the furtherance of their 
own individual and class interests. This calls for a 
ruthless weeding out in the top echelons, and a re- 
. arrangement that will enable officials at different 
levels to feel that their participation in decision- 
making and in implementation of policies is genuinely 
sought. The ICS-IAS mentality has to give place to 
the concept of service as the foremost responsibility 
of public servants. This change cannot be brought 
about by sermons or through repeated platitudes. 

The Supreme Court's decisions in the Golaknath 
Case, the Banks Case and the Privy Purses Case 
raised the question of the supremacy of Parliament as 
the voice of the people. The Court had taken a 
certain restricted view of the Constitution in respect 
of property, ignoring the essence of the Directive 
Principles. The people's verdict in the background 
of the Supreme Court's decisions is an unprecedented 
assertion of Parliament's supremacy as well as its 
authority to make such changes in the Constitution 
as are required to carry out the people's collective 
will The Prime Minister has expressed the hope 
that the judges will take due- note of the popular 
verdict, but Chief Justice Sikri’s public statements 


underline the mental reservations of the judges ой: 


this score. That the judiciary needs overhauling is 
beyond doubt. How this is to be done is a question 
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This is a broad outline of the expectations - 


to which the new Parliament must address itsell 
earnestly. The question of the prestige of the judi- 
ciary will be brought in by some to confuse issues; 
but the truth must be recognised that by its decisions 
the Supreme Court has not contributed to the stren- 
gthening of popular faith in the judicial process. 
The aim of reorganisation of the judiciary has to be 
the restoration of eroded faith. This will also be 
in the interest of maintaining the high prestige of the 
judiciary. 

While the new Central Government has without 
delay to provide evidence of its capacity for bold 
initiative on the lines indicated above, there is also 
urgent need to place Centre-State relations on a 
sounder footing than hitherto. After the Congress 
split Smt Gandhi and her colleagues have shown 
greater resilience in dealing with the States including 
non-Congress ones, Now, with the massive support 
the party has received at the polls, there may develop 
a tendency towards arrogance; this has to be guarded 
against. The rapport established with State Govern- 
ments run by parties other than the Congress has to 
be widened, and dreams of complete restoration of 
one-party rule should not be allowed to cloud judg- 
ment in this matter. 

Some of the Left parties went to the people with 
the slogan of a Left and democratic Parliament. 
In their own way the people have granted this wish, 
despite the fact that some of the Leftist parties have 
not been able to improve their position to any ap- 
preciable degree. Parties like the SSP which became 
an indistinguishable part of the camp of reaction 
because of the opportunism of their dominant leaders, 
as also parties like the CPM which combined opportu- 
nism with adventurisni and find themselves reduced 
to a regional status, should apply their minds afresh : 
to the question of what role they should play in the 
new situation. The fragmentation of the Left is in 
today's situation tragic, for a united Left could have 
been a decisive force for guaranteeing speedy and 
effective implementation of the promises made by 
the ruling party at the Centre. It is now obviously 
necessary for the Left parties not only to come to- 
gether so as to act in unison for mobilising the masses 
behind the demand for clear-cut economic program- 
mes but collectively to establish rapport with. the 
now greatly enlarged progressive section of the 
Congress. 

The ruling party can hardly take the nation for- 
ward on the basis of a weak Left-of-Centre posture; 
the people can advance perceptibly, and vested in- 
terests visibly cut down to size, only if the Left parties 
and the most radical sections in the Congress act 
togetherto maintain constant pressure on thoseen- 
trusted with the levers of power. The people have 
rejected reaction as well as adventurism; they have 
backed radicalism, and all parties and individuals 
committed to radical social and economic change 
have the clear duty of joining hands to ensure that 
Teaction which still has vast resources and influence . 
does not succeed in thwarting the popular will 
through subterfuge and corruption. The coming 
period will show whether all concerned have learnt 
the lessons of the mid-term election and are ready 


to benefit thereby. 
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HE mid-term poll has proved 

to be a stupendous upheaval 
of the people, giving a clear two- 
thirds majority to the Congress 
party led by Smt Indira Gandhi. 

It will take some time to fully 
analyse and realistically interpret 
this massive support to Smt Gan- 
dhi's policies and the programme 
of action she has promised -to 
implement. But its single, most 
outstanding result is the total 
defeat of Right reactionary for- 
ces and their foreign supporters 
who had spared neither money 
nor men in the bid to frustrate 
the people's will. The first indi- 
cation of the bewilderment of 
Reaction is available from the 
Syndicate’s poll review that 
it expected neither such a 
tremendous victory for the Con- 
gress, nor so dismal a failure 
for the Rightist parties. No 
doubt the others will follow. 
The Jana Sangh and the Swatan- 
tra Party are still at it, while the 
SSP in the grip of crisis has 
cancelled its executive meeting 
to hold a national convention to 
take stock of the party’s decima- 
tion in the poll. 

Equally bewildered have been 
the reactions from the Western 
capitals. Those who had cal- 
culated that the Congress would 
not be able to do much in 
face of the “grand alliance” of 
Reaction, or at best would make 
the grade by securing a bare 
majority, have been taken aback. 
Unable to bring themselves round 
to appreciate the reality, they are 
now expressing hopes that India 
will continue to maintain good 
and friendly relations with them. 

Imperialism has reasons to be 
aghast. First Ceylon, then Pakis- 
tan, and now India have run 
through their well-planned gaunt- 
let. Instead of becoming pliable 
instruments of their policies, the 
imperialists find the countries 
from West Asia to Indochina 
growing into a mighty bastion of 
freedom. 

The verdict in the mid-term 
poll is a part of a pattern. It 


. reflects the tradition of the Asian 


people's anti-imperialism, their 
determination to defeat imperi- 
alist stooges' at home, and thus 
deliver a crushing blow to imperi- 
alist machinations in this conti- 
nent. 


The recent frenzied activities 
in the Indian Ocean region by the 
Anglo-American powers to brow- 
beat the newly independent coun- 
tries of the African continent, 
small and still to be united for a 
common goal, are important com- 
ponents of the imperialist global 
strategy to keep apart Asia and 
Africa so as to reimpose its hege- 
mony in this region and delay the 
approach of its doom. The poll 
verdict in this country has blasted 
that fond hope. 

The millions of people who 
have extended their unequivocal 
support to Smt Gandhi's policies, 
have renewed their faith in the 
policy of non-alignment against 
military blocs, of closer Afro- 
Asian unity, and in their ability 
to shape their own future without 
the interference from ітрегі- 
alists operating through their in- 
numerable agencies. 


I^ the same way, the masses 
have made it clear that herc- 
after only those parties can have 
a legitimate future here which 
seek to fulfil the aspirations of 
the people, and not attempt to 
beguile them with mere words. 
Heady slogans of jobs for all 
and homes for everyone here and 
now, cannot any more deceive 
them. 

]t was not without meaning 
for the electorate that while Smt 
Gandhi's main plank of election 
campaign was “Garibi Hatao", 
the parties of the Right called 
for “Indira Hatao". The common 
man could easily see that the 
slogan to remove Smt Gandhi 
from office emanated from the 
grand combine of monopolists, 
feudal princes, communal obscu- 
rantists and their agents, some of 
whom paraded under  Leftist 
masks. The people, in their turn, 
have called for the removal of 
Reaction from every sphere of 
our political, economic and social 
life. 

The vast majority of the people 
recognised the “grand alliance" 
as representing the forces of 
status quo, while they had aspired 
for a thorough change in the state 
of affairs to win for them a better 
deal. After the split in 1969, the 
Congress has become the main 
focus of hope in that direction. 
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The people’ s verdict has, there- 
fore, gone unmistakably in favour 
of the Congress party led by 
Smt Gandhi. In the process, 
virtually every other party has 
been reduced to a rump in the 
Lok Sabha. The regional groups 
and parties have: suffered crush- 
ing defeat; the communal appeal 
to Sikhs by the Akali Dal in 
Punjab, the “Orissa for the Ori- 
yas" of Utkal Congress, the Shiv 


Sena's. communal chauvinism in' 
Maharashtra, and the caste appeal ` 


which so far had determined the 
poll calculations of political opera- 
tors in several States, have all 
been buried а thousand fathoms 
deep. , On the other band, the 
DMK in Tamiinadu, despite 
being a regional party, has impro- 
ved its fortunes because it has 
correctly sensed the direction of 
the wind that is blowing all over 
the country and jeined hands with 
Smt Gandhi. 

It is in this context that the 
role of the Left. parties in this 
election has to be understood. The 
major tragedy has been the divi- 
sion among the Left and democ- 
ratic forces, even though the 
declared common goal was to 





inflict a crushing defeat on Right 
reaction, and to mobilise the 
people for achieving the tasks of 
the unfinished Indian revolution. 

There is little doubt that a 
process of rethinking has already 
'started among the serious Left 
parties. The review of the poll 
results will show that wherever 
the democratic and Left parties 
combined together to deliver a 
stunning blow to Reaction, all of 
them emerged securing -greater 
confidence of the people. 

But where this was absent, it 
is the Left parties which paid 
dearly for this cardinal mistake, 
because a. determined people out 
to smash the grip of Reaction's 
Octopus; did not want to make 
even a single. vote ineffective. 
While accepting the popular ver- 
dict, the Left parties need to make 
a thorough analysis of where exac- 
tly they went wrong and speedily 
rectify mistakes. ^. . 

- In the coming period, ‘when 
a badly mauled Reaction is bound 
to try to strike at vulnerable 
points, it is the Left parties which 
will have to organise resistance 
with greater vigour and effective- 
ness. А combination of the 
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democratic and Left parties can 
provide that resistance with the 
strength and sweep required for 
this- task. 

The elimination of the centri 
fugal regional pulls has, in turn, 
strengthened the process of na- 
tional cohesion. The poll verdict 
also marks the ‘achievement of 
national integration on the politi- 
cal plane. , It has not only streng- 
thened the authority of > Һе 
Government at the Centre, but 
has enhanced the key position 
of the Prime Minister as the 
initiator of policy. 

The implication is clear. It 
will help keep a check on many 
of the State leaders and, at the 
same time, help implementation 
of urgently required reforms, much 
of which has remained on paper 
because of the reluctance of State 
satraps to anatagonise local vested 
interests. This is particularly so 
in respect of land reforms which 
fall in the sphere of. States’ .res- 
ponsibilities. 


Ux NLIKE in past elections, the 
voting has not been without a 
direction. It has been a positive 
verdict in favour of giving one 
party the stability to act as the 
lever of change, without depen- 
ding on the goodwill of this or 
that section. The bitter experi- 
ence of the so-called SVDs and 
also the UFs of both Right and 
Left, has led the voter to decide 
on installing a single party in 
power with a sweeping majority. 

The split in the Congress, the 
emergence of its new image as a 
defender of people's cause, has 
dialectically led to conditions of 
far greater political stability to- 
day, and in a period of great 
difficulties. 

In fact, the massive vote for 
the Congress has to be under- 
stood in terms of the people's 
demand that the ruling party at 
the Centre must be enabled to 
act without hindrance to expedi- 
tiously handle and solve these 
difficulties, especially in working 
out policies that would attack 
and overcome the twin problems 
of unemployment and rising pri- 
ces in the near future. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, 
the poll verdict has freed the hands 
of the Central Government to 
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act more. speedily and effectively 
in furthering . the country’s 
accepted policies. It has laid to 
rest the creeping feeling abroad 


that the authority of the Centre 


was getting weaker, with a corres- 
ponding strengthening of the regi- 
onal forces. That impression 
will disappear now, giving New 
Delhi the position of eminence 
that is due to it in the comity of 
nations. ` 


ITH this absolute victory; 

Smt Gandhi will also realise 
that she has been vested with 
absolute responsibility. Not only 
have most of the backward look- 
ing forces and agents of Reac- 
tion been thrown out of the Con- 
gress, they have also been largely 
eliminated from the new Lok 
Sabha. Today she has her own 
party with a massive majority 
to stand behind her and support 
the policies and programmes that 
she has promised to initiate. 

She has neither alibis nor any 
compulsion of a political nature 
to hold her back from implemen- 
ting the promised programme. 
It is a welcome sign that the Con- 
gress Working Committee has 
reiterated its pledge to speedily 
implement the promises made in 
the election manifesto. 

Smt Gandhi is at the moment 
busy with the vexed problem of 
choosing her team to give a prac- 
tical shape to the party's program- 
me. It is quite possible that it 
will be a hurried choice for a 
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temporary period, to be finalised 
after more mature consideration 
and evaluation of individuals, 

But when that is done, it need 
not be on the pattern of a chess 
game, each move influenced by 
that of the adversary, cautiously 
avoiding any attack on the posi- 
tions held. — If she retains some 
from her old team for their efficient 
performance in the given diffi- 
cult conditions, she need not also 
hesitate to discard those who 
proved to be a drag or failed to 
take the type of initiative re- 
quired. 

She has to have a team that 
wil enable her and her Govern- 
ment not only to carry out popu- 
lar policies, but to establish 
closer rapport with the States, 
increasing meaningful coopera- 
tion between the Centre and the 
States to undertake and imple- 
ment urgent reforms. In this 
task the administration will play 
a key xole and it should be a major 
undertaking of the new Govern- 
ment to streamline it in such a 
manner that will infuse in it a 
new style of efficient functioning: 


T# struggle against Reaction 
and communal forces, how- 
ever, has not ended with the 
polling. In fact, it has only begun. 
Maddened by the humiliating de- 
feat, these anti-people forces are 
apparently hatching more diabo- 
lical schemes to mount more 
ferocious attacks. 

It will not do to forget that 
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the soil which bred communal 
monsters like the RSS and the 
Jana Sangh is still there. Unless 
a relentless struggle is carried 
on, they will attack again to 
frustrate the people's will. They 
are potent tools in the hands of 
vested interests to be used when- 
ever the people unite to press 
their demands. 

These forces will bave an 
opportunity to approach the peo- 
ple once again in 1972 when 
elections to nine State Assemblies 
are due. Any relaxation in the 
anti-communal anti-Reaction cam- 
paign launched during the mid- 
term poll to the Lok Sabha will 
only enable them to regroup their 
forces. What is required is an 
intensification of that campaign 
so that the enemies of the people 
now in disarray are decisively 
defeated. 


The masses of Indian people 
have given their verdict in favour 
of a definite programme of action. 
The Congress party with its mas- 
sive majority in the Lok Sabha 
can ill-afford to be complacent 
or tardy in implementing that 
programme. An awakened peo- 
ple have given the massive sup- 
port needed to carry out their 
behest. They are sitting in judge- 
ment and will not fail to punish 
those who betray their faith. 
Sometimes, even a tamed lion 
devours the-lion tamer. 

Saral Patra 
March 16 


By Air Mall 
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"ug sweeping victory of the 
+ Indian National Congress lead- 
ing to its command over two- 
thirds majority in Parliament, 
is being interpreted, with justi- 
fication, as the triumph of Smt 
Gandhi’s radical policies. 

She persuaded her party col- 
leagues for the desirability of a 
mid-term poll. But it is difficult 
to say how many of them thought 
that Maniram would be repeated, 
and that too manifold. The great 
warriors of Reaction—Sri S.K. 
Patil, Sri Minoo Masani and 
Sri Charan Singh, to name only 
three—have been trounced, and 
by persons who have not been 
known on the national scale. 

The Congress sought the man- 
date of the people, because, to 
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quote its own Election Manifesto, 
“The Congress is convinced that 
it cannot go ahead with its pro- 
claimed programmes and keep 
its pledges to the people unless 
it receives a fresh mandate of 
confidence from them. Only this 
can enable it to remove the obsta- 
cles in the way of our economic 
and social progress". ~ 

Now the people have given 
their verdict in favour of the 
Congress policies and it has to 
implement them with a stable 
Government at -the Centre. 
Therefore, some of the implica- 
tions of the Congress Election 
Manifesto should, be mentioned. 

As a prelude, some limitations 
may be stated in brief: (i) The 
Congress is a multi-class party, 
without a comprehensive ideolo- 
gical orientation. Therefore, 
much will depend on the initia- 
tive of Smt Gandhi and her 
radical associates. It is obvious 
that in day-to-day functioning of 
the Government the rank and file 
cannot intervene. 

(ii) The constitutional set up 
leaves a good deal of initiative, 
at least, on the level of implemen- 
tation with the State Governments. 
In States like UP and Bihar the 
SVD State Governments will 
offer resistance on one pretext 
or. the other. Of course, the 
SVD in UP is not going to last 
long. But what is to be appreciat- 
ed is the fact that the needs of 
planned economic development 
demand a more effective role of 
the Centre in subjects like agri- 
culture, health and education. 

(iii) The radical policy of the 
Congress cannot be implemented 
without a committed and com- 
petent Civil Service to the ideals 
of the socialist society. This 
has to be created. This process 
can be hastened by associating 
non-Government experts on a 
large-scale through ad hoc com- 
mittees for various tasks. 

(iv) The Congress, will face 
opposition, both in Parliament 
and outside, from the extreme 
Right as well as extreme Left. 
It must adopt a ruthless approach 
to the Right as it is opposed to 
the popular interest. At the same 
time it should adopt a fraternal 
approach to the responsible Left 
which will help to create the 
popular movement to back the 


implementation of radical policies. 
The first item for social and 
economic reforms is to introduce 
a comprehensive amendment to ' 
the Constitution that enables the 
implementation of the policy of 
the democratisation of the econo- 
my—which includes inter alia 
the abolition of privy. purses; 
elimination of monopolies in the 
private sector; radical land re- 
forms, including an effective im- 
position of ceiling on land holdings 
at a level lower than what it is. 
For this purpose not individuals, 
but families must be taken as 
basis for calculating surplus land. 
No legal loophole should be left 


. for gifts and the entry of the names 


of fictitious ‘cultivators’. 

Right reaction has succeeded 
in confusing a section of the small 
property owners that the Congress 
is opposed to property rights as 
such. This has to be counteracted 
through. intensive ideological 
education of the petty property 
owners. A comprehensive act 
on the ceiling on urban property 
and income should not be allowed 
to face the risk of being invalidated 
by the law courts. 

Nothing will, at the present 
stage help India’s rapid economic 
development along with the 
growth of democratic, social and 
cultural values, than the imple- 
mentation of the promised land 
reforms leading to the moderni- 
sation of agriculture. 

The Congress Election Mani- 
festo says: “Тһе first in such a 
programme must be the speedy 
development of agriculture. New 
scientific methods should be in- 
creasingly, consistently and vigo- 
rously applied to agriculture, 
which alone will create a vast 
field for additional employment... 
The fruits of such development 
should be equitably spread out: 
(emphasis added), particularly to. 
benefit. the small and marginal 
farmers and the landless.” 

But it is a well-known fact 
that the new strategy of agricul-, 
tural development is mainly to 
the advantage of the kulaks. The 
small.and marginal peasants can-' 
not benefit unless they are helped’ 
through cooperatives (to start 
with service cooperatives). The 
Government should also provide. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WEST BENGAL 


Fiasco 
of 
Third 
Force 


ANALYST 


TE poll results in West Ben- 
^ gal for the State Assembly 
and for the Lok Sabha are ex- 
tremely significant; and they by 
no means contradict the general 
current seen all over the country. 

The considerable improve- 
ment in the CPM's position both 
in the State Assembly and in its 
quota for Lok Sabha may lead 
some to the theory of Bengal's 
"exceptionalism"; for, it may 
seem to some that the CPM 
poster plastered all over Calcutta 
asking the voter, “Don’t let 
West Bengal be a colony of 
New Delhi", has been most effec- 
tive. In fact, some CPM leaders 
are credited with the propaganda 
during the election campaign that 
the .masses in West Bengal are 
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fed up with multi-party motley 
coalitions and that they want a 


'single-party rule as has happened 


in East Pakistan. However, 
careful observers would not like 
to equate West Bengals cata- 
logue of complaints against the 
Centre with Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman’s case for full autonomy, 


. backed by an unprecedented mass 


upheaval. 

There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the conjunction of many 
persistent problems—from the 
neglect of Calcutta’s municipal 
functioning to acute middle-class 
unemployment, from the neglect 
of refugee rehabilitation to the 
mess in the engineering indusrty 
—which no other State in India 
has, beset West Bengal. The 
slender hope that was nursed in 
some circles was that perhaps with 
the squabblings inside the United 
Front Ministry leading to its 
ultimate downfall, the President’s 
Rule would see to it that some 
tangible beginning was made. 

But Governor Dhavan’s total 
irrelevance—apart from spending 
time in the company of CPM eli- 
tes—matched by the equal in- 
competence of the Advisers, made 
things worse. It is по secret 
that in all departments of adminis- 
tration, the Advisers’ regime pro- 
ved to be much worse than any 
third-class ministerial rule. 

Naturally, the discredit of the 
President’s Rule did contribute 
to the setback of the prestige of 
the Centre, for which the party 
that is ruling at the Centre, the 
Congress, has to bear a portion 
of responsibility. In fact, the 
deterioration in the law and order 
situation was more marked in 
the period since the dissolution 
of the West Bengal Assembly, 
that is, when the last chance of 
forming a responsible Ministry 
disappeared. 

All this no doubt gave a good 
handle to the anti-Centre pro- 
paganda, which the CPM made 
the most of. But the fact that 
the Congress could score so well, 
not only wiping out the Syndi- 
cate, but keeping abreast of the 
CPM’s strength in the Assembly 
shows, in the main, that the pro- 
Indira hurricane that has swept 
the country, has not left West 
Bengal untouched. 

A good section of the Con- 


gress leadership їп West Bengal 
is much more entrenched in con- 
servatism and unsavoury associa- 
tion with Atulya Ghosh's hey- 
days. Quite a few of them are 
fair-weather arrivals in’ Smt 
Gandhi's camp. 

It is this section which has 
been trying for the last one year 
since the split to keep down the 
legitimate claims and aspirations 
of the younger elements who have 
correctly grasped the implications 
of the new radicalism in the Con- 
gress under Smt Gandhi. And 
yet it is the younger section which 
has brought new life to the Con- 
gress in West Bengal; consider- 
ing the paltry number of seats 
that the bosses conceded to 
them to contest, their record at 
the poll is impressive, indeed. 

This emergence of the youth 
wing in the Congress in West 
Bengal is a significant upshot of 
Smt Gandhi’s political line of 
fighting the deadwood of the 
Syndicate at the Centre. How- 
ever, its weakness in West Bengal 
lay in the fact that it neither got 
the scope nor the time to con- 
solidate itself as a decisive force 
as did their counterpart in Kerala 
well before the last year’s mid- 
term poll. This placed them at 
a disadvantage in West Bengal 
in so far as they could not have 
a decisive say in the choice of 
Congress candidates, nor could 
they influence effectively to com- 
bat the in-born inhibitions of 
some of the traditional Left par- 
ties towards the Congress. 

In other words, they did not 
get the full scope to project the 
new image of the Congress under 
Smt Gandhi before either the 
public or the other political par- 
ties which could have been the 
potential allies of the Congress. 

This way the West Bengal 
Congress, despite its striking come- 
back, did fritter away advantages 
which could have made it not 
only the first party in the State 
Assembly but would have brought 
it much nearer to the formation 
of a Ministry. And certainly in 
the Lok Sabha elections, it need 
not have conceded so many seats 
to the CPM. 


ө 
T“ any review of the West 
Bengal election results, 
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however  tentative—since е 

~figures of the actual votes cast are 
yet to be carefully analysed—there 
is no denying that the CPM has 
emerged not only as the strongest 
party in the Assembly but its 
West Bengal contingent has given 
it the distinction of saving it from 
the uncomfortable position since 
1967 that it had to trail behind 
the CPI. 

However, its character as a 
party which has chosen to con- 
centrate almost wholly in two 
States, namely, Kerala and West 
Bengal, persists, with the only 
difference that this time the CPM 
group in Lok Sabha will be 
virtually West Bengal in charac- 
ter—almost much in the same 
way that the DMK repre- 
sents Tamilnadu—with Sri А.К. 
Gopalan providing the captaincy 
as a courtesy recognition of the 
partys position in Kerala. 

Before the elections, many 
predictions were made about the 
slump in the CPM's popularity in 
West Bengal, and these were пої 
confined to its inveterate oppon- 
ents in the political field. 

This was mainly because of 
the high-handed attitude that the 
CPM leadership assumed towards 
other -parties within the United 
Front, followed—even in the days 

: of the UF Ministry—with armed 
clashes with such parties, intensi- 
fied to the point of terror as the 
election campaign reached its 
climax. The classic example of 
these was the reported appeal by 
the CPM's West Bengal Secre- 
tary, Sri Promode Dasgupta, ask- 
ing for donations to buy arms to 
keep the party in a state of defence 
preparedness—a statement not yet 
contradicted. — ^ 

There is no doubt that the 
Naxalites and the CPM have been 
in a state of armed confrontation 
in West Bengal, both having 
bitter grouse against each other—a 


common feature in all political : 


parties when a group splits away 
from its parent body as the Nax- 
alites did from the CPM when the 
ideological rift reached the break- 
ing point in 1968. 

It would be naive to shut one's 
eyes to the menacing rise in poli- 
tical murders in West Bengal, 
many of which took place not in 
course of mass struggles of toiling 
sections, but as cold-blooded acts 
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reminiscent of the declining 
days of anti-British terrorism in 
the thirties when rival groups did 
not spare each other's lives over 
trifles when viewed in the wider 
political context. 

The armed confrontation, as 
was so conspicuous in many con- 
stituencies, such as in Jadavpur 
and Baranagar—and these were no 
solitary — aberrations—made it 
quite impossible for any candi- 
date to havé the facility of free 
approach to the entire electorate, 
an essential feature in any parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

The CPM leaders have com- 
plained that many of their own 
ranks have been murdered in these 
inter-party clashes; but the fact 
remains that as the most well- 
organised of all West Bengal par- 
ties, its responsibility for these 
armed clashes has been widely 
recognised, and this played no 
small part in preventing the cas- 
ting of non-CPM votes in CPM 
strongholds. ; 


T CPM has no doubt in- 
creased its base in West Ben- 
gal With 46 seats in the Assem- 
bly in 1967 —when also there was 
a three-front war between the 
undivided Congress, the ULF 
led by CPM and the PULF led 
by CPI and including Bangla 


* Congress—the CPM in the 1969 


mid-term poll raised its strength 
to 80 mainly on the strength of 
the all-out United Front against 
the undivided Congress. This 
time, it has raised its strength 


in the Assembly to 112, and have ` 


sent 20 members to Lok Sabha as 
against only five in 1967. To 
crown it all, Sri Joyti Basu’s re- 
sounding victory in the prestige 
contest against Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
at Baranagar is as impressive as 
Sri Gopalan’s parliamentary tri- 
umph at Palghat. 

The cepanieationtl efficiency 
of the CPM can hardly be under- 
estimated. There is no party 
in any part of India—not even the 
much-boosted Shiv Sena—which 
has a party machinery so geared 
up and so well-oiled as that of the 
CPM in West Bengal: it reminds 
one of Sri Atulya Ghosh's famous 
party machine in the best days of 
the boss. - 

Sri Promode Dasgupta has 


made no bones of collecting arms, 
while he has neglected no aspect 
of the job of building up the elec- 
tion campaign machinery from 
arranging the electoral lists to 
collecting the sinews of war; 
the oft-repeated charge -of the 
CPM adversaries about the Birla 
money has never been refuted by 
the party leadership, nor by the 
Birlas. Rather, some of Birla 
encomiums for some of the 
CPM leaders have not gone un- 
noticed. 

It would, however, be self- 
deceptive to any observer to 
underplay the powerful position 
that CPM has come to acquire 
in the politics of West Bengal. 
It would be dishonest to try to 
explain away the impressive show- 
ing of the CPM in the West 
Bengal poll merely by referring 
to its organisational strength. 

During the two years of UF 
rule, the CPM has made the best 
possible use of its having the key 
administrative portfolios for con- 
solidating its party and furthering 
its political influence. It built 
up mass organisations in key 
sectors: its hold on the State 
Government employees not only 
contributed to a large measure 
towards the imbecility of the 
Governor's Advisers’ regime, but 
stood it in good stead in having 
a helpful electoral machinery dur- 
ing the crucial poll. 

Despite the arid record of the 
UF Ministry in many fields, the 
CPM in West Bengal consoli- 
dated and expanded its mass base 
in the countryside through the 
land struggle movement much 
more than the other parties of 
the Left could do; while in the 
trade union field, it made the 
best use of the fact that it had at 
the same time both the Labour 
and the Home portfolios: its 
superior campaign organisation 


‘could help it to claim before a large 


section of the workers the credit 
for the massive united struggle of 
the workers in such sectors as jute 
and tea, which were led jointly 
by AITUC and INTUC. along 
with the CPM-led CITU. What 
was lost in terms of middle-class 
support was sought to be made 
up by building solid mass base, 
for which the administration was 
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Ах overrated columnist of а 
` ^ Madras daily wrote after pol- 
ling was over in Tamilnadu that 
"the Congress(R) has come to 
realise that it had erred badly 
in attempting to outmanoeuvre 
Sri Kamaraj by aligning itself 
with the DMK at a time when 
its own future was at stake, 
without realising that this kind 
of crude strategy, which might 
have some relevance in the back- 
ward Hindi States, would re- 
. bound in the politically more 
sensitive atmosphere of Tamil- 
nadu." 

This sentence is perhaps un- 
beatable for the number of im- 
pudent assumptions it contains. 
Sitting in his airconditioned room 
in the Capital, this commentator 
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presumably wrote what he felt 
his paper would lap up and dis- 
play prominently on the front 
page. Only two days later the 
paper, which had been engaged 
in a vicious campaign against the 
Congress and the DMK for two 
whole months and whose owners 
had been quite convinced that 
it was within their power.to pull 
down the DMK Government in 
Tamilnadu as well as the Indira 
Gandhi Government at the Centre, 
had not only to declare that it 
was "owning up the error of our 
assessment" of electoral pros- 
pects but had to struggle hard to 
discover explanations for landing 
itself in a ludicrous position. 

Thus, “the comfortable food 
supplies during the entire four- 
year regime of the party (DMK) 
may have had much to do with 
it". 

Evidently ‘neither the owners 
of the newspaper nor its corres- 
pondents could think of this 
aspect when a district-wise round- 
up of poll prospects was published 
in a special supplement, the 
report from each district coming 
to the conclusion that the Syndi- 
cate front was on top and that the 
DMK and its allies had not 
ghost of a chance. 

The newspaper did not also 
remember that it, along with 
certain others, had tried its best 
to raise a shindy over the Salem 
affair in the hope that votes could 
be swayed away from the DMK 
in bulk thereby; nor that the 
anti-DMK press noisily gave a 
big boost to a third-rate play- 
wright for the same purpose. 

The DMK itself is no doubt 
surprised by the extent of its 
success at the polls. All that its 
leaders had hoped for was a 
reasonable majority that would 
ensure their continuance in office. 
The massive 184 seats it has obt- 
tained was certainly far beyond 
all expectations. 

But that this was not merely 
a quirk of the democratic process 
is evident from the fact that the 
ruling party in the State has im- 
proved its popular vote from about 
4] per cent to over 46 per cent, 
and that the front it leads has 
secured more than 52 per cent of 
the votes cast. The Congress 
was not in the field in the Assemly 
elections; yet Sri Kamaraj, with 


his claim of commanding all the 
votes of the undivided Congress 
plus those of the Swatantra 
Party and the other smaller parties 
in his "Democratic Front", was 
able to corner only about 33 per 
cent votes as against over 40 
per cent obtained by the undivided 
Congress alone in 1967. 

In the case of the Lok Sabha 
Sri Kamaraj was the only one to 
be returned from the front he 
had organised, while the DMK- * 
led Progressive Front captured 
all the other 38. The Congress, 
despite the columnist's dire fore- 
cast on the very eve of counting, 
bas won all the nine seats it 
contested. 

The results have a number 
of lessons for all parties in Tamil- 
naduandelsewhere. That despite 
the ignominious defeat his front 
has suffered, Sri Kamaraj con- 
tinues to enjoy respect as an 
individual seems to be beyond 
doubt. 

The Kamaraj front collapsed 
because of two major factors: 
first, it had nothing to offer 
the people except the slogan of 
ousting the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment and the DMK regime; 
secondly, the kind of alliance 
Sri Капага] had become part of 
at the State level as well as the 
national level eroded his credibility 
as a spokesman of the poor and 
as a champion of secularism. 

Despite all the organised 
efforts by the dominant sections 
of the press in the State to 
suppress and distort news, the 
people of Tamilnadu like their 
brothers and sisters in the rest 
of the country, had come to 
see in Smt Indira Gandhi a power- 
ful symbol of resistance to reac- 
tion and vested interests. The 
local political pundits, blind to 
whatever they did not want to sce, 
failed to take note of this vital 
fact, which obviously contributed 
substantially to the DMK-led 
Front's unprecedented perform- 
ance and to the DMK's own 
overwhelming majority in the 
State Assembly. 

Sri Kamaraj lost chiefly be- 
cause he had identified himself 
with big business houses, feudal 
relics and communal reactionaries ; 
the label of “Democratic Front” 
could not hide the true character 
of the alliance that sought elec- 
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toral support. Coming after al- 
most two years of hard work to 
project the new image of himself 
in Tamilnadu should serve as an 
eye-opener to Sri Kamaraj and 
‘those who allowed personal admi- 
ration for the man to cloud judg- 


ment on the real issues at stake 


in the mid-term poll. 

It is nobody’s case that the 
DMK. made no mistake or that 
the party is made up.of angels. 
When it was swept into power 
. by the tidal wave of anti-Con- 
gressism in the fourth general 
election, it was a party totally 
unprepared for power. Even the 
late Annadurai, recognized as a 
charismatic leader, had not hoped 

for anything more than his party 
` being a powerful Opposition; 
in fact he had planned to prepare 
his party for the responsibilities 
of. office in 1972. 


Popular Will 
The people willed otherwise, 


and this inevitably led to some of- 


the DMK leaders developing 
arrogance as well as the belief 
that they could get away with 
anything. It was on the death 
of Annadurai in harness that the 
leadership as а wliole can be 
said to have developed politi- 
cal maturity commensurate with 
the party's commanding position 
in the State. This was reflected 
in the way the succession struggle 
was resolved as well as in tbe 
elimination of certain Ministers 
` when corruption charges became 
the talk of the town. 

In 1967, despite Annadurai's 
known progressive leanings, the 
DMK allied itself with the Swatan- 
tra and other reactionary parties 
under the guidance of Sri Raja- 
gopalachari. This did serve the 
purpose of making the undivided 
Congress face strdight contests 
in practically all · constituencies 
with the known consequences. 

The present Chief Minister 
did get unduly close to the founder 
of the Swatantra Party in the 
early period of power. Sri Raja- 
gopalachari had every reason 
to be happy for his party, which 
was practically non-existent in the 
State and had no base among the 
people in any part of it, became 
a-sizable group in the Assembly. 

The euphoria could not last, 
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for the DMK leadership began 


to sée that, first, Swatantra was a 
liability rather than an asset, 
and secondly, that acceptance of 
guidance from tbe nonagenarian 
leader was alienating them from 


the masses from whom they . 


derived support and sustenance. 
A party dependent on the poor 
and the middle classes could 
hardly afford to be led by the 
nose by agents of vested interests 
of various kinds. 


Annadurai's 


Once the DMK leadership 
became aware of the anomalous 
position in which they had landed 
themselves, commonsense had to 
assert itself. The result is the 
Progressive Front led by the 
DMK and made up of all the 
progressive parties in the State. 

The biggest contribution An- 
nadurai made to the shaping of 
DMK. policy was his unequivocal 
stand on the need to’ maintain 
good relations with the Centre. 
Ín a sense the.divergence bet- 


Contribution 


-ween Sri Rajagopalachari and the ^ 


DMK leadership might be said to 
have commenced from this point. 

'The former, due to the ac- 
cumulated frustration of long 
years, had only one objective: 
to manipulate the ouster of Smt 
Indira Gandhi. His game of 
setting the Tamilnadu Government 
against the Centre did not succeed, 
and his resentment was becoming 
obvious when the Congress split 
occurred, and Sri Kamaraj dedi- 
cated himself to an identical one- 
point programme. 

The old fox quickly forgot the 
hatred of decades and sent out 
feelers, and Sri Kamaraj res- 
ponded as quickly, believing no 
doubt that the architect of the 
1967 miracle could now help. 
him to bring down both the DMK ' 
and Indira Gandhi at one stroke. 
“Know that Kamaraj and I are 
one," were disastrous words, 
but Sri Kamaraj was too far 
gone in his obsession with vendetta 
to realise this truth. 

Why did the Syndicate fare 
so badly despite the vigorous 
effort made by Sri Kamaraj? 
One thing that appears obvious 
is that, even if there was dissa- 
tisfaction with some a$pects of 
DMK rule, the people of Tamil-- 


nadu saw that Sri Kamaraj 
and the alliance he had worked 
out could not provide the alter- 
native. The chief characteristic 
of the campaign conducted by . 
Sri Kamaraj and his allies was 
denigration of Smt Gandhi on 
the one hand and the DMK on 
the other. There was no evidence 
of capacity to provide a construc- 
tive and dependable alternative. 

And it was not as if Sri 
Kamaraj had not been in power 
before; he had been king-maker 
in Tamilnadu for two decades 
and then had been Chief Minister 


' himself. The people cannot be 


blamed for comparing the DMK 
administration with that run 
earlier by Sri Kamaraj: the result 
is obviously not very flattering 
to the latter. It may be said 
that corruption has increased in 
the last four years; but the answer 
might well be that what was 
secret before came into the open 
subsequently. 

On the side of positive steps 
to help the poor, however, the 
DMK’s record has been better 
than that of the undivided Con- 
gress, although it is true that when 
it was totally under the influence 
of the reactionary parties it often 
acted against the working people 
and in favour of employers, 
alienating the former. Rehabili- 
tation of slum-dwellers was not 
even thought of earlier, while the 


. DMK has made good progress 


in this sphere. 
DMK’s Performance 


The DMK regime did suppress 
the land agitation, but then it 
also took steps to meet some of 
the demands of the rural poor. 
An example is the lowering of the 
land ceiling and the distribution 
of surplus land; neither has been 
entirely satisfactory, but aware- 
ness of the need for change im- 


‘plicit in the steps taken is un- 


mistakable. 

The DMK Government has 
indeed made mistakes, but has 
also shown the capacity to cor- 
rect itself, as exemplified by its 
change of attitude on the question 
of medium of instruction in 
colleges. 

Of course, the DMK's per- 
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T# spectacular and unprece- 

dented victory of the Congress 
in Uttar Pradesh has come as a 
shattering blow to the "grand 
alliance” and the BKD whose 
leader Sri Charan Singh was 
trounced by CPI nominee Vijaya- 
pal Singh by over 50,000 votes 
in Muzaffarnagar. 

The Congress has won 73 out 
of 78 seats it contested. This 
has gone far beyond the most 
optimistic calculations of the Con- 
gress leaders. The party would 
have captured Aligarh and Kas- 


ganj seats, too, but for the com-, 


munal riots in Aligarh which was, 
according to knowledgeable sour- 
ces, engineered by the RSS on 
March 2. 

Sri Yunus Saleem who estab- 
lished a commanding lead in 
Aligarh town during the first 
phase of polling on March 1, 
lost heavily in the second phase 
of polling оп March 5 because 
of the Jana Sangh’s vicious com- 
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munal propaganda. The BKD 
and the Jana Sangh joined hands 
to divide the electorate on com- 
munal lines. 

The Congress lost the Kasganj 
seat to the Jana Sangh for the 
same reason. Except for these 
minor reverses, the Congress vic- 
tory in UP was complete and total. 
In eastern UP the Congress won 
most of the thirty seats by a mar- 


gin that was truly astounding.’ 


SSP leader Janeshwar Mishra, 
who sought re-election from Phul- 
pur, lost his deposit. Sri Molahu, 
another sitting SSP MP, met a 
similar fate in Bansgaon. In 
Padrauna, all the four opponents 
of Sri Genda Singh, including Sri 
Kashinath Pande, the sitting 
Syndicate MP and former Presi- 
dent of INTUC, lost their 
deposit. In five тоге cons- 
tituencies—Firozabad, Khurja, 
Saharanpur, Deoria and Main- 
puri—all the candidates opposing 
the Congress forfeited their secu- 
rity deposit. 

The Jana Sangh citadels like 
Balrampur, Bahraich, Domaria- 
ganj, Khalilabad, Shahabad, Sita- 
pur, Mirzapur, Budaun, Bareilly 
and Hamirpur collapsed like a 
house of cards before the Con- 
gress onslaught. 

In Lucknow, Dr P.D. Kapoor, 
Health Minister in the SVD Соу- 
ernment who resigned on the eve 
of polling, was trounced by Smt 
Sheela Kaul by well over 1,20,000 
votes, a record figure as far as 
Lucknow is concerned. 

SSP stalwarts like Sri Raj 
Narain, Sri Ram Sewak Yadav 
and Sri Arjun Singh Bhadoria 
were severely punished by the 
electorate for mortgaging their 


party to Sri C.B. Gupta. The 
SSP drew a blank. 
BKD General Secretary 


Prakash Vir Shastri met his 
Waterloo at Hapur. The BKD 
has been wiped out in western 
UP, so long considered to be its 
stronghold. In eastern UP and 
the Avadh region, the BKD nomi- 
nees could not even save their 
deposits. 

The Syndicate has been vir- 
tually decimated. Sri Anand 
Singh, who won the Gonda seat 
for the Syndicate, is on the verge 
of quitting the party. Sri Sheo 
Narayan, who was an ardent 
advocate of unity between the 


Congress and the Syndicate, man- 
aged to save his deposit by a few 
hundred votes. 

Smt Sucheta Kripalani was 
trounced by Sri R.K. Sinha in the 
prestigious Faizabad contest. 
Smt Sushila Nayar, who con- 
tested from Jhansi, was another 
major Syndicate casualty. The 
only CPM sitting member from 
Uttar Pradesh, Sri Satya Narain 
Singh, was unseated from Vara- 
nasi. 

The electorate in UP has thus 
rejected the “grand alliance" 
and the BKD with contempt, 
and voted unequivocally for the 
Congress which fought the elec- 
tion on the plank of socialism, 
secularism and democracy. 

'There is no doubt that the 
Congress owes its great victory 
to Smt Indira Gandhi's phenome- 
nal popularity in UP but it must 
be stated that the dispossessed 
section and the minorities had a 
vague feeling that Smt Indira 
Gandhi represented their aspira- 
tions to lead a decent life, free 
from want and poverty. 

It is precisely for this reason 
that the Jana Sangh slogan “In- 
dira Hatao" rang hollow in the 
minds of the people. The Jana 
Sangh, which was the mainstay of 
the “grand alliance," in its des- 
perate bid to stem the pro-Indira 
Gandhi tide mounted bitter per- 
sonal attacks on Smt Gandhi 
and tried to rouse communal 
sentiments to divide the electo- 
rate on communal lines. 

The Congress carried on a 
principled fight against the “grand 
alliance" and the BKD. The 
Congress and the CPI exposed 
the communal and reactionary 
character of the Jana Sangh with 
telling effect. 

Smt Gandhi, during her whirl- 
wind tour of UP, appealed to the 
people to strengthen her hands 
not only to combat the communal 
and divisive forces but also to 
fight poverty. As against Re- 
action's one-point programme of 
“Indira Hatao", the Congress 
sought votes in the name of socia- 
lism and secularism to eradicate 
poverty and to strengthen unity. 

It is this positive approach 
which paid rich dividends to the 
Congress. 

The alliance partners believed 
that by sticking on to the 


- 


seats of power even after the y 


ignominous defeat of Sri T.N.” 
Singh at Maniram, they would be 
able to influence the voters. 

` They had to pay dearly for it. 

It was the recurring theme. 
in Sri Charan Singh's electioneer- 
ing that Smt Gandhi was out to 
snatch land from the small culti- 
vators and that private property 
would not be safe if the Congress 
‚18 returned to power. .Sri Charan 
Singh harboured an illusion till 
the last moment that he stood 
a fair chance of becoming the 
next Prime Minister and boasted 
at public meetings that he would 
vut down lawlessness in West 
Bengal within a week after he 
assumed power. He accused Smt 
Indira Gandhi of encouraging 
forces of violence and lawlessness. 

The Jana Sangh went a step 

. further and asked people to be- 
ware Smt Gandhi, for according 
to the Jana Sangh, "she is а con- 
cealed communist". The Jana 
Sangh also carried on the pro- 
paganda that any marking on cow 
and calf symbol would in effect 
mean killing the cow. 

А fabricated- pamphlet in 
Hindi purported to have been 
issued by Jamaat-e-Islami was 
also circulated among the Hindu 
voters on the .eve of polling. 
The pamphlet was an appeal by 
the Jamaat asking the Muslims 


to vote for Smt Gandhi to enable - 


them to eat, beef 
The people of Uttar Pradesh 
refused to be'provoked by such, 
vicious propaganda. They saw 
through the game and decided to 
cut the Jana Sangh to its size. 
Mass enthusiasm in favour of 
the Congress and its allies was 
evident even in the rural areas. 
People in the remote and in- 
accessible villages were aware 
that Smt Indira Gandhi stood for 
the' eradication of poverty and 
hence they decided to vote for 
. the eradication of poverty and 
hence they decided to vote for 
` her party without bothering about 
the merits of the candidates. ~ 
Unprecedented enthusiasm 
among the people was the major 
factor that contributed to pro- 
Indira Gandhi landslide in UP. 
The support to the Congress cut 
across caste and communal divi- 
sion, and Muslims. scheduled cas- 
-tes and women turned out in 
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. election, 


large numbers to mark their 
preference on the ballot papers. 
~ Itis true that in several interior 
villages the voters were sub- 
jected to intimidation and terror. 
For instance, in Mohanlalganj, 
voters were herded together and 
brought to -the polling booth 
by the Syndicate bullies with 
threats of dire consequences if 
they failed to vote for the charkha. 

In Rae Bareilly, from where 
Smt Indira Gandhi sought re- 
administrative machi- 
nery was openly used to intimi- 
date voters. Sri Rajnarain car- 
ried on a smear campaign against 
Smt Gandhi to provoke people 
and create law and order problem. 
In Lucknow, the Jana Sangh 
tried to create communal tension 
on the eve of polling. 

In the face of these provoca- 
tions, the people remained calm 
for they were determined to exer- 
cise their franchise in calm atmos- 
phere to vote out the forces that 
stood for disynity and chaos. 
Predicatably, the election results 
have thorougly demoralised the 


forces that were out to retard - 


progress and to conserve privileges 
and vested interests. The Syndi- 
cate is facing liquidation and the 
SSP disintegration. The Jana 
Sangh is puzzled. The BKD is 
facing collapse. 

The Congress secured unex- 
pected support from the youth 
and the rising generation. How- 
ever, the Corigress lacks an effi- 
cient organisation in UP. If the 
mass enthusiasm is to be galva- 
nised along proper channel to 
combat communal forces, the 
organisation will have to be 
streamlined and strengthened. 

There is no doubt that the 
Jana Sangh is on the retreat. It 
could win only four seats as against 
12 it held in the dissolved Lok 
Sabha. It retained only Kaicer- 
ganj and Moradabad seats. It 
wrested the Banda seat from the 
CPI by a narrow margin and the 
Kasganj seat from the Congress. 

The percentage of votes in 
favour of the Jana Sangh has gone 
down sharply in all the consti- 
tuencies despite the support ex- 
tended to it by the other alliance 
partners. The party has been 
badly mauled even in its traditi- 
onal stronghold like Balrampur. 


It is likely that the Jana 


Sangh would foment communal 
trouble in western UP to rebuild _. 
its bases. After the polling ` 
riots broke out in Aligarh and 
Moradabad which should serve 
as a warning to the secular forces. 
The capacity for mischief by the 
Jana Sangh should not be under- 
rated. 

The Congress presumably for 
the first time conducted a vigo- 
rous campaign against the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS in this elec- 
tion. In the past the undivided 
Congress was under the grip of 
Sri С.В. Gupta who had invisible 
link with the Jana Sangh. ‘ He 
even extended secret support to 
the Jana Sangh to get his oppon- 
ents in his own party defeated 
at the polls. The Congress is now 
liberated from Sri Gupta’s grip 
and hence the leadership should 
lose no time in giving the party. 
a distinct anti-communal look 

The Muslim league too has 
been routed and its Secretary, 
Sti Basheer Ahmed Khan, lost his 


‘deposit in Meerut, 


The situation is thus favour- 
able to mobilise the anti-com- 
munal forces to build a strong 
secular foundation in UP.  , 

One of the significant fea- 
tures of the mid-term poll is the 
utter rout of industrialists and 
their proteges. In Sitapur Sri 
Jai Narain Rathee, a top execu- 
tive of the Birla House who 
fought on the Jana Sangh sym- 
bol, was defeated by Sri Jagdish 
Chandra Dixit, General Secre-. 
tary of the State INTUC. Sri 


‚ Rathee had huge resources at 


his command. Г 

In Jaunpur Sri Prakash Mal- 
hotra, belonging to the powerful 
sugar lobby in the State, lost his 
deposit. He fought as a syndi- 
cate nominee. 

The Jana Sangh of course had. 
an efficient organisation. It had 
also ‘unlimited resources. 

In contrast the Congress lac- 
Кей resources and some of the : 
candidates spent the least amount . 
because of the “wind blowing 
in their favour". 

In fact, without a proper 
organisation the Congress routed- 
the alliance partners because the 
people were determined to punish 


the four-party combination and 


the BKD for their reactionary 
and communal activities. . 
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HARYANA 


Poll 
Outcome 
Belies 
Forecasts 


C. R. RATHEE 


Tu Congress has won seven 

Lok Sabha seats from Haryana 
in the mid-term poll, equal to the 
number the undivided party had 
bagged in 1967. The remaining 
two seats have been shared by 
the Jana Sangh and the Vishal 
Haryana Party. 

The ruling party has improved 
its poll percentage by about 8, 
whereas the poll percentage of the 
Jana Sangh has declined by about 
ten per cent. The Syndicate has 
secured about 9 per cent of the 


valid votes polled but it has . 


drawn a blank in terms of seats. 
The traditional vote-splitters have 
been totally rejected. In spite 
of the multiplicity of candidates, 
the real contest everywhere was 
between the Congress and its 
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.Opponents. That is why barring 


a few, all those other than the 
main contestants have forefeited 
their security deposits. 

The academicians and resear- 
chers of voting behaviour of 
Indian electorate would find a 
welcome change in the voting 
pattern in this traditional strong- 
hold of casteism and commun- 
alism, The two-decades old his- 
tory of parliamentary democracy 
in Haryana region is proof-of 
the fact that here the fate of the 
poll contenders has been decided 
by caste factor. Whatever may 
be the political stature of a per- 
son in Haryana his first appeal 
has always been to the caste and 
community. 

There was a time when the 
mandate from these caste-politi- 
cians was enough to determine 
the voting behaviour of their 
castemen in the countryside. But 
this time the caste-mandate has 
not worked as much, though it 
did in certain pockets. 

The feudal elements, treated 
as local "little Hitlers" have lost 
their hold аз vote-gatliers. 
Many among the weaker sections 
who dared not defy the local 
feudal barons openly, voted qui- 
tely for the Congress, thereby 
upsetting the calculations of the 
casteists and feudal lords. 

Haryana had joined the nation- 
al mainstream in rejecting the 
local and regional parties іп na- 
tional elections. The impact of the 
national politicalisation as well 
as polarisation is evident. This 
may be due to several factors 
primarily the tremendous amount 
of economic reconstruction acti- 
vity undertaken by the present 
Haryana Government. 

The mobility of the Haryana 
electorate has increased by 136 
per cent during the last four years 
and this one factor has accounted 
for a lot of politicalisation of the 
people. For the first time, the 
ordinary man in the street appears 
to have decided to throw away 
the veil of tradition and answer 
to the call of progressive forces 
to fight poverty. 

Money cannot buy his vote 
now, no could the religious 
leaders befool him today. Had 
this not been the case, industria- 
list H.P. Nanda, the Swatantra 
Party Treasurer and Jana Sangh 
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supported K. Narendra, Editor- 
proprietor of two Delhi verna- 
cular dailies, could never have 
lost to a Muslim—Chaudhry 
Tayyab Hussain—by a margin 
of more than 75,000 votes. 

The Akalis of Punjab and 
Haryana gave a call to the Sikhs 
of Karnal, Kaithal and Sirsa 
(where they number several thou- 
sands) to vote against the Con- 
gress candidates. But in all the 
three constituencies, the Sikhs 
voted for the Congress nominees 
for "the minorities сап never be 
safe in the hands of Jana Sangh 
and its allies, the — Swatantra, 
SSP or the Syndicate”, said a 
Sikh leader of Haryana, Sri Mak- 
han Singh at Gurgaon. 

The reactionary forces could 
not sustain their vicious campaign 
of creating a division between the 
local Haryanvis and  Punjabi- 
resettlers in Haryana. Had the 
trick worked, Jana Sangh would 
never have lost the Ambala (SC) 
seat to the Congress as also the 
union Minister, Professor Sher 
Singh, could never have won the 
Jhajjar Parliamentary Consti- 
tuency where the Punjabi-Har- 
yanvi electors are a dominating 
factor. 

But the intriguing part of the 
poll outcome begins when we 
study the constituency-wise per- 
formance of the individual con- 
testants, especially in Rohtak, 
Mahendergarh, Jhajjar and Gur- 
gaon parliamentary seats. The 
Jana Sangh has wrested from 
Congress the Rohtak seat while, 
the VHP has snatched the 
Mahendergarh from the ruling 
party, though with a slender 
margin. 

The changed counting proce- 
dure has helped in making a more 
meaningful analysis of the Lok 

, Sabha poll. The counting pro- 
cedure enables one to know the 
performance of the Lok Sabha 
contestants Vidhan Sabha consti- 
tuency-wise. 

The Rohtak parliamentary 
constituency has nine Vidhan 
Sahba constituencies, namely, 
Jind, Julana, Safidon (all in Jind 
district), Meham, Baroda (SC), 
Gohana, Kiloi, Rohtak and Kal- 
anaur (all in Rohtak district). 
Of these Julana, Safidon, Baroda 
(SC), and Rohtak seats are held 
by non-Congress MLA’s including 
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one by Jana Sangh (in Rohtak). 

The Kalanaur Vidhan Sabha 
seat too had been won by the 
Jana Sangh in the 1968 mid-term 
elections but recently the Jana 
Sangh legislator crossed over to 
Congress. The dissident Con- 
gress leader Chaudhry Ranbir 
Singh represents Kiloi in Har- 
yana Vidhan Sabha. Sri Ram 
Dhari Gaur, Irrigation and Power 
Minister, hails from Gohana. 

The performance of the Jana 
Sangh candidate, Chaudhry 
Mukhtiar Singh, in these Vidhan 
Sabha constituencies shows that 
he lost in Rohtak Vidhan Sabha 
constituency by a margin of about 
4,000 votes. ‘And Rohtak is a 
Jana Sangh stronghold; Dr Man- 
gal Sein Leader of the Jana Sangh 
' Legislature Party, has been win- 
ning from this seat since 1957. 
Kalanur is another Jana Sangh 
stronghold but there too Sri 
Mukhtiar Singh lost to Congress 
by about 3,000 votes. Should 
this be taken to' mean that the 
influence of the Jana Sangh in 
these two exclusive Jana Sangh 
pockets, is on the decline? 

Why did Sri Randhir Singh, 
Congress candidate who was elec- 
ted from this very constituency in 

71967, loose to Jana Sangh in 
Meham, Jind and Gohana? Was 
there a sabotage by the partymen 
themselves or its influence is on 
the decline? 

The polling was comparati- 
vely poorer in the Vidhan Sabha 
constituencies held by Congress 
MLA’s. Does this mean the 
party has not many workers at 
the ground-level? This of course, 
is true. The Congress has more 
leaders and less workers in Har- 
yana! 

The Union Minister for com- 
munications, . Professor Sher 
Singh, maintained lead in all the 
nine Vidhan Sabha constituencies, 
falling in the Jhajjar parliamen- 
tary constituency. In this parlia- 
mentary constituency, four Vid- 
han Sabha seats аге -held by the 
Opposition, namely, Bahadur- 
garh (Sri Hardwari Lal, Syndi- 
cate) Salhawas-SC (Smt Shakuntla 
Devi, VHP), Sonepat (Sri Mukh- 
tiar Singh, Jana Sangh) and Jhaj- 
jar (Mahant Ganga Sagar, Syndi- 
cate). 

Only in May 1970, Sri Hard- 
wari Lal had defcated in a by- 
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election in Bahadurgarh Vidhan 
Sabha constituency, a brother- 
in-law of Professor Sher Singh 
who contested on Congress ticket, 
by a margin of nearly 5,000 votes. 
But in the Lok Sabha poll Pro- 
fessor Sher Singh secured nearly 
5,000 more votes than his Syndi- 
cate rival, Chaudhry Rizak Ram, 

Should this be taken to mean 
a shift in the political beliefs 
of the people of the nine Vidhan 
Sabha constituencies falling in 
the jurisdiction of Jhajjar Lok 
Sabha constituency? 

In Mahendergarh parliamen- 
tary constituency, VHP holds 
seven Vidhan Sabha seats, namely, 
Rewari, Pataudi, Bawal, Jatusana, 
Ateli, Mahendergarh and Kanina. 
But its Lok Sabha nominee could 
obtain majority only in five of 
them (and that too by a much 
reduced margin compared to what 
the VHP nominees secured in the 
1968-mid-term polls to the Har- 
yana Vidhan Sabha). The VHP 
nominee, its founder chief, Rao 
Birendra singh, lost by big mar- 
gins in the Mahendergarh and 
Kanina Vidhan Sabha consti- 
tuencies. 

Should it be taken to signify 
the decline of VHP sway in these 
two Vidhan Sabha constituencies? 
Why has the electorate of these 
constituencies drifted away from 
the Rao who continues to be their 
caste leader (the Mahendergarh 
parliamentary constituency is an 
Ahir majority region and the 
Rao is an Ahir). During the 
election campaign when I talked 
to a few Ahir educated voters, 
I noticed a definite change in 
their attitude towards the Rao. 
They denounce him as a feudal- 
lord (a pro-Raja) and an arro- 
gant casteist. , 

But if that should be taken to 
be the barometre of-the mind of 
the Ahir-elite, then should we con- 
clude that a majority of about 
35,000 newly-registered Ahir-vo- 
ters in the Mabendergarh parli- 
mentary constituency voted 
against the Rao, in the mid-term 
poli to the Lok Sabha? 

In Gurgaon, the Congress 
candidate lost heavily in three 
Vidhan Sabha constituencies, na- 
mely, Hassanpur (SC), Palwal 
and Ballabgarh The | MLA's 
from all these constituencies are 
Congressmen: one, of them is Smt 


Sharda Rani, Chief Parliamentary 
Secretary in Haryana. Her hus- 
band, Kanwar Gurditt Singh, 
Chairman of Gurgaon Zila Pari- 
shad and a former MLC, was an 
aspirant for Congress ticket from 
Gurgaon seat. He was the undi- 
vided Congress Party’s nominee 
in 1967 from here and lost by a 
margin of only about 1,000 votes. 

When the Congress candidate 
now loses from the Vidhan Sabha 
constituency held by Kanwar 
Gurditt Singh’s wife, should this 
be taken as an act of sabotage? 
Faridabad is the largest factory- 
labour concentration in Haryana. 
The tycoon, Sri Nanda has his 
industry spread all over this in- 
dustrial township, and each in- 
dustrialist did his maximum to 
support Sri Nanda. 

Yet Mr Nanda could secure 
hardly 3,400 votes from the town- 
ship having more than 20,000 
voting strength. This should re- 
veal that the industrial working 
class has supported the “progres- 
sive promises” of Smt Gandhi’s 
party. This alone can explain 
Congress candidates’ fine perfor- 
mance not only in Faridabad but 
in all the industrial centres in 
Haryana, namely, Sonepat, Pani- 
pat, Yamunanagar, Rohtak, His- 
sar, Bhiwari and Bahadurgarh. 

The MLA’s from the first 
three industrial towns belong to 
Jana Sangh while the Bahdaur- 
garh legislator is a Syndicate- 
man. А senior AITUC leader 
told me at Faribadad on the pol- 
ling day that, in fact for the first 
time the political parties have 
clearly enunciated their policies 
and the progressive policies of the 
Congress (in the absence of a 
CPI nominee) have attracted the 
factory workers. How enthusias- 
tically the workers campaigned 
for the Congress candidates in. 
the industrial centres! The pol- 
ling in all these townships was 
the heaviest. 

The newly registered voters, 
by and large, are understood to 
have supported the Congress in 
Haryana and their number stood 
at 3,33,174. In certain Lok 
Sabha constituencies, the Con- 
gress candidates, owe to a great 
extent, their victory to the new 
and young voters exercising their 
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WEST BENGAL 


Occupational 
Pattern of 
Scheduled 
Tribes-II 


А.К. DASS - 
and 
CHINMOY GHOSH 


The first two sections of this contribution, intended 
to focus on the occupational pattern of the scheduled 
tribes in West Bengal, were published in Mainstream 
of March 13, 1971. Two more sections are given 
herebelow. 
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Kens the above facts relating to the tribal 
people of India in the background, let us now 
examine the situation of the scheduled tribes of West 
Bengal. As has already been stated, they share roughly 
7 per cent of the total scheduled tribe population of 
India and comprise approximately 6 per cent of the 
total population. of the State of West Bengal. 
Though there are 41 scheduled tribe communities 
in West Bengal, the most prominent and dominant 
among them is the Santals with a population of 
12,00,019 sharing 58.42 per cent of the total scheduled 
tribe population of the State. Excluding Santals, the 
following are a few numerically dominant scheduled 
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tribe communities of this State, sharing 36.73 per cent 
of the total scheduled tribe population of this State: 
Oraons (2,97,394 or 14.48 per cent), Munda (1,60,245 
or 7.80 per cent), Bhumij (91,289 or 4.44 per cent) 
Kora (62,029 or 3.02 per cent), Lodha (40,898 or 
1.99 per cent), Mahali (28,233 or 1.37 per cent), 
Bhutia (23,595 or 1.15 per cent), Malpaharia (15,706 
or 0.76 per cent), Lepcha (15,309 or 0.75 per cent), 
Mech (13,915 or 0.68 per cent), Rabha (6,053 or 
0.29 per cent), 

From the above it is seen that out of 41 scheduled 
tribe communities of West Bengal only 12 communi- 
ties share about 95 per cent of the total scheduled 
tribe population of the State. The rest of 5 per 
cent of the tribal population is shared by 29 other 
scheduled tribe communities. 

The people of tribal communities are found in 
every district of West Bengal, though they do not 
occur in the same proportion everywhere. If the 
distribution of individual scheduled tribe is examined, 
some of them are to be found totally absent in many 
districts. Lepchas and  Bhutias occur in very 
insignificant numbers in a few districts outside Dar- 
jeeling, and Meches are mainly confined to Jalpai- 
guri district. Santals, Oraons, Mundas, Bhumijes, 
Lodhas, etc are widely dispersed all over western 
parts of the State. They have nothing like a district 
of concentration as that of the Lepchas, Bhutias 
and Meches, though the Santals appear to occur in 
large number in a continuous tract formingthe western 
part of the districts of Bunkura, Burdwan, Midnapore 
and Purulia. ` 

About 97 per cent of the total scheduled tribe 
population of the State are found in the following 11 
districts out of 16: Jalpaiguri (3,54,741 or 17.27 
per cent), Midnapore (3,29,736 or 16.05 per cent), 
Purulia (2,62,858 or 12.79 per cent), Burdwan (1,80,143 
or 8.77 per cent), Bankura (1,73,389 or 8.44 per cent), 
West Dinajpore (1,70,149 or 8.28 per cent), 24 Parga- 
nas (1,19,318 or 5.88 per cent), Birbhum (1,06,860 or 
5.20 per cent), Malda (99,522 or 4.84 per cent), 
Darjeeling:(96,444 or 4.69 per cent) and Hooghly 
(90,106 or 4.39 per cent). 

Excluding the above the rest of 3 per cent of the 
scheduled tribe population of the State is distributed 
in the following five districts: Cooch-Behar, Mur- 
shidabad, Nadia, Calcutta and Howrah. 

Most of the tribal population of the State live 
interspersed with the general population and there is 
very little geographical seggregation. But some of 
the tribal settlements are still to be found in general 
in more outlaying areas, either in the midst or at the 
fringe of jungle tracts. If the police-station-wise dis- 
tribution pattern of the Scheduled tribes of West 
Bengal is examined, clear-cut concentrated zones can 
be easily made out. These concentrated zones lie 
adjacent to the borders of the States of Orissa, Bihar 
and Assam. The influence of these three States 

, played a significant part in making up the population 
-of the scheduled tribes of West Bengal. 

It has already been mentioned earlier that the 1961 
Census shows an increase of about 31 per cent over 
the 1951 Census figures of scheduled tribes popula- 
tion in West Bengal. Overwhelming increase in 
seheduled tribe population has been noticed in the 
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following districts of the State: 24 Parganas (48.63 
per cent), Nadia (80.36 per cent), Jalpaiguri (71.44 


per cent’) Cooch-Behar (154.81 per cent), and Darjee- . 


ling (107.23 per cent). In addition to the normal 
growth, the reasons for such a tremendous increase 
of sclieduled tribe population in these districts appears 
to be due to factor like migration of tribal population 
. from East-Pakistan, from neighbouring States, and 
migration to areas in North Béngal to work as tea 
garden labourers. - 

Santals have a good deal of historical traditions 
in Midnapore and Purulia district and it seems that 
they have been living there for centuries. In the 
districts of Bankura and Birbhum, the Santals settled 
some eight to ten generations ago. Other tribal 
communities came over there later on. On account 
of the growth of colliries in the western part of Burd- 
wan district in the last century, Santals migrated from 
the Santal Parganas (Bihar) to work as colliery labou- 
rers. The South-eastern part of Burdwan district 
and northern part of Hooghly district, were greatly 
affectd during the second half of the last century 
due to considerable deterioration of hygienic 
conditions. About 1860, these areas became 
largely depopulated due to the outbreak of “Burdwan 
fever" in а severe epidemic form. At that time tribal 
of Midnapore and Bankura districts were encoura- 
ged by owners of land to settle in this area. In the 
district of 24 Parganas, the tribals came down and 


settled about six to seven generations ago. They- 


were mainly brought over to these areas to clear 


up the jungle tracts of the Sunderbans and to bring · 


the land under cultivation. Tribals in the northern 
frings of 24 “Parganas, Nadia and Murshidabad 
were brought a few generations ago to work as 
labourers in the then indigo plantations. Santals of 
West Dinajpore and Malda are agriculturists and 
they settled here about six to seven generátions ago 
and they believe that their forefathers migrated after 
the Santal rebellion which took place in the middle 
of the last century in Santal Parganas and Birbhum. 
After the rebellion many Santals migrated to Malda, 
West Dinajpore and parts of Murshidabad. After 
Partition, many tribals from East-Pakistan who had 
been taken over there to clear up jungle tracts and to 
work in the then indigo plantations, came over to 
India and settled in Nadia, Murshidabad and 24 
Parganas. 

In North Bengal, the history of the settlement of 
the tribal follows a different course, unlike the one 
described above. In Darjeeling district, Lepchas and 
Bhutias are considered to be the earliest inhabitants. 
Meches and Rabhas are considered to be the earliest 
inhabitants in Jalpaiguri district and parts of 
Cooch Behar district. Garos are found in consider- 
able number in Cooch-Behar and they have mainly 
migrated from Mymensingh district of East Pakistan. 
Tribal communities like Oraons, Mundas, Santals, 
Kherias, Nagesias, etc are also found in Darjeeling 
and’ Jalpaiguri districts where they migrated as tea 
garden labourers. 

The Santals, the major tribal community of West 
Bengal, covering more than half of the tribal popula- 
tion of the State, are distributed throughout the State, 
though they are largely concentrated in Midnapore, 
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.colliery areas. 


Purulia, Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, Malda and 
West Dinajpore districts. 


The Oraons and Mundas are largely found in the . 


tea plantation areas of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
districts and also in the Sunderban areas of 24 Parganas 
district where they were brought to clear up the 
jungle tract and make the land cultivable. 

Bhumijes are highly concentrated in the Purulia 
district. Koras are mainly found in the Burdwan 
They are,also found in Midnapore 
district in considerable numbers. Lodhas are mainly 
found in Midnapore and Hooghly districts. — Mahalis 
are found concentrated in tea plantations of Jalpaiguri 
district and the Malpaharias and Nagesias in the tea 
plantation areas of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts. 

The scheduled tribes of West Bengal may racially 
be divided into two broad categories—Proto Austra- 
loid/Australoid and Mongoloid. Of the West Bengal 
tribals, those of the plains areas as Santals, Oraons, 
Mundas, Bhumijes, Koras, Lodhas, Mahalis, Mal- 
paharias, Nagesias, etc have proto-Australoid and 
Mediterranean physical features, and the North- 
Bengal tribals such as Lepchas, 
Meches, etc have Mongoloid features. 

Linguistically the tribals of West Bengal may be 
grouped into three broad categories. The Santals, 
Mundas, Hos etc belong to the Austric speech family 
of the Austro-Asiatic Group, Oraons and Malpaharias 
to the Dravidian-speech family group, and the Lep- 
chas, Bhutias, Meches, Rabhas, etc to the Tibeto- 
Chinese family of languages. 

In this connection it may be mentioned here that 
the tribal languages of this State are not unaffected 
entities but bave greatly been influenced by the neigh- 
bouring languages such as Bengali, Hindi, Oriya, etc. 
Most of the tribal communities are mainly bilingual. 

The Santals, Oraons, Mundas and Bhumijes of 
West Bengal are regarded generally as good cultiva- 
tors but a large portion of them have to eke out their 
existence as share croppers and agricultural labourers 


and this often leads to seasonal migration to different” 


districts and also to urban industrial areas. Traditional 
occupation of these tribal groups was collection of 
forest products, hunting, fishing, agriculture, etc. 
The main traditional craft of the Santals was extrac- 


‘tion of oil and manufacture of lime. 


The Lepchas, Bhutias and Meches are not very 
good agriculturists. As a result they are, specially 
the Lepchas, lead a very miserable life. Tradition- 
ally the Bhutias are graziers, stock breeders, agri- 
culturists and traders. These different occupations 
are peculiar to different sub-tribes. Traditional 
occupation of the Lepchas and Meches were Jhum 
or shifting cultivation’ but nowadays they practise 
settled agriculture. Spinning and weaving used to 
play a great part among them. 

Though very insignificant in number, a some 
tribals belonging to the Santal, Bhutia, Mech commu- 
nities especially in recent years have joined services 
in different offices and schools, etc in varied capaci- 
ties. À number of Santal, Oraon, Munda, etc are 
employed in the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri and Darjee- 
ling districts and in the coal mines of Burdwan district. 

Weaving with primitive loom is prevalent among 
the Mongoloid  tribes—Lepcha, Bhutia, Mech, 
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Bhutias, Rabhas,. 
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] etc. Their colour schemes and designs are 
highly conventionalised. 

Nowadays handicraft plays a less dominant role 
in the subsistence economy of the plains area tribals 
of the State. Some Santals, Mundas, Bhumijes 
etc are now engaged in this type of occupation in 
the districts of Bankura and Midnapore, The 
handicrafts are weaving (including handloom), wood- 
crafts, mat, broom, rope, husking, net for catching 
fish, stone work, spinning wheel, basketry, oilmaking, 
bamboowork, bricks, umbrella, hat, etc. 

The newly created industrial belt (Durgapur- 
Chittaranjan) in West Bengal has opened another 
source for the tribals for their employment. Here 
those tribals who got their employment are mostly 
engaged as unskilled labourers, 


IV 


НЕ 1961 Census states, “Ап important departure 

was made in the 1961 Census in the collection: 
of data on the economic characteristics of the popu- 
lation. Instead of dividing the population into 
earners and dependents on the basis of income and 
- into livelihood classes on the basis of the means of 
livelihood of the earners, stress was laid on work 
so that all people who worked, including family 
workers who were not in receipt of any income, or 
persons working who could not earn enough for their 
maintenance, were returned as workers and all those 
who did not work were shown-as non-workers.'13 

The Census further states, “It is for the first time 
that the economic classification of the scheduled tribes 
population has been recorded in such detail for each 
community. As such, any comment on the statistics 
relating to economic activities must be handicapped 
first by a lack of adequate and a comparable statistics 
from earlier Censuses and, secondly, due to non- 
availability of detailed break-ups of the classification 
of the economic activities,”14 

In 196] Census the workers were classified into 
nine basic Industrial categories.15 

Category I—as Cultivator: All perosns working 
in cultivation of land on which they have either owner- 
ship or tenancy rights are included in this category. 

Category II—as Agricultural Labourers: All other 
persons working on land as labourers on wages with- 
out holding any right upon the land are classified as 
agricultural labourers. 
~ Category IIl—in Mining, Quarrying, Livestock, 
Forestry, Fishing, Hunting and Plantations, Orchards 
and allied activities: The workers under the above 
mentioned activities have been included in this cate- 


ory. 

Category IV—at Household Industry Ле is defined 
as an industry conducted at home in urban areas or 
within the village in rural areas by the head of the 
household himself and/or mainly by the members of 
the household. A household industry is not run on 
the scale of a registered factory and relates to process- 
ing, servicing, repairing or making of goods. This 


18 J, Dutta-Gupta, Census of India. 1961; Vol XVI, Part 
V-A (її); Government of India, 1967, p LVI. 
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may include sale of goods but should not be confined 
merely to. buying and selling. Professional, personal 
and such other “services” are not covered by this 
definition, although they may be run at home. A 
person working as an employee in another persons 
household industry has also been treated as working 
at household industry. 

Category V—in Manufacturing other than House 
hold Industry: “Manufacturing” includes all types 
of production, processing, servicing or repairing of 
goods. This category does not include production, 
processing, etc, which is carried on at household level 
and is classified as household industry. 

Category VI—in Construction: This category, in- 
cludes workers engaged in construction and main- 
tenance of buildings, roads, railways, bridges, and 
telegraph and telephone lines, waterways, reservoirs, 
etc. 

Category Vil—in Ti rade and Commerce: This 
category includes workers engaged in any capacity in 
wholesale or retail trading activity and commercial 
transaction relating to imports and exports, real 
estate and properties, stock and share, insurance, 
money-lending, banking, etc. 

Category VIIL—in Transport, Storage and Com- 
munications: This category includes workers engaged 
in transport activities by air, rail, road and water and 
in services incidental to transport such as packing, 
carting, loading, unloading, etc. Workers engaged in 
storage, warehousing and communication services 
such as Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones, wireless, Signal- 
ling, Information and Broadcasting are also included 
in this category. 

Category IX—in other Services: This category 
includes (i) public utility services like electricity, gas 
or water supply and sanitary services; (ii) Central, 
State, quasi-government or municipal 'employees in 
administrative departments or offices; (ИТ) professional 
services; (iv) trade or labour associations, recreational 
or personal services; and (у) services not elsewhere 
classified, etc. 

Keeping the above facts in view, let us now exa- 
mine the economic characteristics of the populatior 
as reflected in the 1961 Census data. 


Table I 


PROPORTION OF WORKERS IN THE TOTAL 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES POPULATION 


Percentage of workers 


Population 
. to total population 


I Total population of India 42.95 
IL Total scheduled tribes popula- 
tion of India 56.64 
Ш Total population of West - 
Bengal - 33.16 
IV Total scheduled tribes 
_ population of West Bengal 50.14 








Table I reveals that the scheduled tribes have a 
larger proportion of workers in comparison with the 
total population of India as well as West Bengal. This 
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Sectors of population Total workers : : Number and 
Category 1 ` Category П . Category Ш 
No % No % No 7 
I Total population of India 188,571,522 99,528,313 52.78 | 31,519,411 . 16.71 5221216 2. 
H Total scheduled tribe population 16,922,491 11,538,190 68.18 © 3,334,604 19.71 (o. 578,333 3. 
_of India 
ПІ Total population of West Bengal | 11,580,195 4,458,779 38.50 1,771,708 15.30 577,881 4. 
IV Total scheduled tribe population 1,029,996 ' 502,070 48.74 . 292,421 28.39 ` 139,448 13. 


of West Bengal 

















9 
PROPORTION OF WORKERS DIFFE) 
TO THE TOTAL WORKERS OF 
Ё j 
Total workers in Percentage of 
Categories of population non-agricultural ^ non-agricul- TII IV 
: Sector turists to total ————— 
workers No 96 ' No - 95 . M 
I Total population of India 57,523,798 | 30.51 5,221,216 9.08 12,030,713 20.91 7,975,. 
П Scheduled tribe population · . 2,049,697 12.11 578,333 28.21 ~ 417,540 20.37 119, 
of India | 
II Total population of West 5,349,708 46.20 577,881 10.80 487,311 9.11 1,319,1 
Bengal : і 
ТУ Scheduled tribe population 235,505 22.87 139,448 59.21 13,773, 5.85 18,7 
of West Bengal 
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* PERSONS AT WORK 





"total workers 

















Category IV Category V Category VI Category VII Category VIII Category IX 
‚ No 26 . Nó % Мо yA ‘No . X No % No 7" % 
12,030,713 6.38 | 7,975,306 4.23 2,057,687 1.09 7,651,965 4.06 3,019,084 1.60 19,567,827 10.38 
417,540 2.47 119,750 0.70 52,890 0.31 66,323 0.39 46,186 0.28 768,375 4.54 
487,311 4.21 1,319,160 11.39 151,290 1.31 ` 872,204 7.53 392,225 3.39 1,549,637 13.38 
13,773 1.34 : 18,796 1.83 ' 3,389 0.33 3,796 0.37 3,551 0.34 ‚ 3352 5.12 





NON-AGRICULTURAL CATEGORIES , 
NON-AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 











Categories 
VII ' VII IX 
96 ' No 96 No 95 No 96 No 96 
13.86 2,057,687 3,58 7,651,965 ` 13.30 3,019,084 5.25 19,567,827 34.02 
5.84 5,289 2.58 66,323 3.24 46,486 2.27 768,375 37.49 
24.66 151 ,290 2.83 872,204 16.30 - 392,225 7.33 1,549,637 28,97 
7.98 - 3,389 1.44 3,796 1.61 3,551 1.51 52,752 22.40 
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population lives on subsistence level, even the chil- 
dren and women folk have to lend a hand in house- 
hold industry, cultivation etc eke out a living for 
the family. Table П, dealing with the workers of 
West Bengal, would throw further light on the large 
proportion of participation of female folk of scheduled 
tribes in comparison with that of the female workers 
of the general population of the State. 


Table П 


PROPORTION OF WORKERS IN THE TOTAL 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES POPULATION OF 








WEST BENGAL 
Percentage of workers to total 
population 

Population ° Total Rural Urban 
Total Population 

Males 53.98 53.47 55.38 

Females 9.43 10.62 5.12 
Scheduled Tribes 
Population 

Males 58.48 58.59 54.17 

Females 41.55 41.86 26.27 





Table IL shows that except for males in urban 
areas, the participation rate for either sex, is higher 
in the scheduled tribes population than in the total 
population for both rural and urban areas. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that out 
of the total workers of India the scheduled tribe wor- 
kers of India constitute 8.97 per cent while the non- 
workers among the scheduled tribes form 5.18 per 
cent of the total non-working population of India. 
So far as West Bengal is concerned, 8.89 per cent of 
workers are contributed by the scheduled tribes of 
the State to the total workers of the State, whereas 
the percentage of contribution of non-working sche- 
duled tribe population to the total non-working 
population of the State is 4.39 percent." Thus it 
is seen that the percentages of scheduled tribes of 
India and West Bengal in the above respects in general 
stand at par with each other. 

From the above discussions it is seen that pro- 
portion of workers and non-workers among the sche- 
duled tribes of India and West Bengal is almost equal 
whereas in the total population the ratio of non- 
working population is much greater than the working 
population. . 

Let us now examine the contribution of workers 
in different industrial categories. Table III reveals 
the following significant features in this respect. 

1. More than half of the workers of the Indian 
population (52.78 per cent) as also that of the sche- 
duled tribe population (68.18 per cent) of India are 
engaged as cultivators. The dependency on culti- 
vation is far greater among the scheduled tribes than 
the general population. So far West Bengal is con- 
cerned a little above one-third (38.50 per cent) of the 


T Ibid: pp ТҮШ Р 
7Vjmal Chandra, Op cit; 66-67. 
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total workers of the State are engaged as cultivators 
whereas about half of the scheduled tribe workers 
(48.74 per cent) fall under this category. Thus it is 
seen that the dependency on cultivation is more among 
the scheduled tribes than the general population. 
However, the dependency on cultivation is not so 
much profound in the State of West Bengal than in 
the case of India. 

2. Next in order of percentage distribution of 
the participation of the workers is in the category of 
agricultural labourers. The percentage of agricul- 
tural labourers in proportion to the total population 
of India and West Bengal is almost same, India 
sharing 19.71 per cent and West Bengal 15.30 per cent 
of the total workers of the respective areas. The agri- 
cultural labourers exist in larger number among the 
scheduled tribes of India (19.71 per cent) and West 
Bengal (28.39 per cent) than the total population. 
The case of West Bengal tribals is more acute than 
others as would be realised from the fact that 28.39 
per cent of the total workers fall under this category. 

3. From the above it is seen that an over whel- 
ming number of workers still fall in the agriculture 
sector (taking together cultivators and agricultural 
labourers), 69.49 per cent and 53.80 per cent of the 
total workers of India and West Bengal, respectively, 
are engaged in agriculture sector. In this respect 
dependency of scheduled tribes is more than in the 
case of total population of India and West Bengal. 
Of the total, 87.89 per cent scheduled tribes of India 
and 77.13 per cent of West Bengal still adhere to 
agriculture as prime profession. 

4. In West Bengal, 13.54 per cent of the scheduled 
tribe workers fall under category III, that is, in Mining, 
Quarrying, Livestock, etc, whereas it is only 4.99 
per cent for the total population of the State and 2.77 
per cent and 3.42 per cent for total population and 
Scheduled tribe population of India, respectively. 

5. Participation of scheduled tribes in ‘‘Trade 
and Commerce" is negligible, the percentages being 
0.39 for the scheduled tribes in India and 0.37 per cent 
for West Bengal tribals, whereas it stands 4.06 per 
cent and 7.53 per cent of the-total population of India 
and West Bengal, respectively. 

6. “Other services account for 4.54 per cent and 
5.12 per cent of the scheduled tribe workers of India 
and West Bengal, respectively, whereas 10.38 and 13.38 
per cents of the total workers of India and West Ben- 
gal, respectively, fall under this category. 

Table IV gives an idea about the proporation of 
participation of scheduled tribes to the total workers 
of India and West Bengal in each industrial category. 

Table IV reveals that the scheduled tribes of India 
as well as that of West Bengal have in general contri- 
buted in almost the same proportion to the total 
workers of the respective areas concerned, save and 
except the following two categories where in the 
contribution of scheduled tribe workers of West 
Bengal are proportionately much higher than the 
scheduled tribes of India. The categories are “agri- 
cultural labourers” and “Mining, Quarrying, 
livestock ... plantations, etc.” In the former, the 
contribution of scheduled tribe workers of West 
Bengal in 16.51 per cent as against 10.58 per cent of 
the scheduled tribes in India, whereas in the later 
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one the- contribution is 24.13 per cent and 11.08 per 
cent of the scheduled tribe workers of West Bengal 
and India, respectively. That is to say, the scheduled 
tribe workers of West Bengal have played a dominant 
role in the contribution to the labour class of the State. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that in all 
the other industrial categories the percentages of 
contribution of the scheduled tribes in India is higher 
than the West Bengal tribals, though this cannot be 
termed as a perceptible one. 

Now the whole situation of this participation of 
workers in different industrial categories may be 
viewed from a slightly different angle. Table V may 
be examined for the purpose. 

Table V reveals the following salient features. 

(1) As has already been stated more than half 
of the workers fall under agriculture sector (culti- 
vators and. agricultural labourers) in all the categories 
of population concerned. This characteristic is more 
profound among the scheduled tribes than among 
the general population. However, the contribution 
of workers in this sector is much greater in the case 
of the total population of India (69.49 per cent) than 
that of West Bengal (53.80 per cent). 

(ii) Out of the total workers under different 


categories of population in agriculture sector, more 
than half of the workers are cultivators. In the 
case of India the percentage of scheduled tribes is 
slightly higher (77.58 per cent) than the general popu- 
lation (75.95 per cent), whereas in the case of West 
Bengal the situation is quite different, Here among 
the scheduled tribes 63.19 per cent are cultivators 
whereas 71.56 per cent of the general population are 
cultivators. 

(iti) The percentages of agricultural labourer 
to the total workers in the agriculture sector are much 
below than that of the cultivators. 22.42 per cent of 
the scheduled tribe workers of India are agricultural 
labourers whereas the percentage is slightly higher 
among the total population of India, the percentage 
being 24.05. Here also the picture relating to west 
Bengal is quite different: 36.81 per cent of the sche- 
duled tribe workers faling under the agriculture 
sector are agricultural labourers whereas the percen- 
tage of general population in this respect is only 
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From the above discussions it may safely be dedu- 
ced that agriculture still remains to be the basic eco- 
nomy of the scheduled tribes as well as that of the 
general population, though percentage in this respect 


Table IV 


` PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULED TRIBE WORKERS TO THE TOTAL WORKERS 
OF INDIA AND WEST BENGAL IN EACH INDUSTRIAL CATEGORY 


Categories of workers 





Percentage distribution of workers by industrial categories 














I п HI IV V VI УИ ҮШ IX 
I Scheduled tribe 11.59 10.58 11.08 3.47 1.50 2.57 0.67 1.54 3.93 
workers of India | . 
Il Scheduled tribe wor- 11.26 16.51 24.13 2.83 1.42 2.24 0.44 0.90 3.40 
kers of West Bengal = 
Table V 


PROPORTION OF CULTIVATORS AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS TO THE TOTAL 
WORKERS IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 














Categories of population Total wor- Percentage Cultivators Agricultural labourers 
kers in agri- of agricul- а 
cultural turists to Number Percentage Number Регсеп- 

Ё sector total work- to total tage to 
ers workers in total work- 
agricul- ers in agri- 
tural sector cultural 
sector 
I Total population of India 13,10,47,724 69.49 9,95,28,313 75.95 3,15,19,411 24.05 
II Scheduled tribe population 1,48,72,794 87.89 1,15,381,90 77.58 33,34,604 22.42 
of India i 3 
ПІ Total population of West 62,30,487 53.80 44,58,779 71.56 17,71,708 28.44 
Bengal 
_IV Scheduled tribe population 7,94,491 77.13 5,02,070 63.19 2,92,421 36.81 


of West Bengal 
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is sharply falling in the case of West Bengal in com- 
parison with that of the situation that exists for 
India as а whole. "Therefore, if the percentages of 
participation of workers in ‘the agriculture sector 
among the total population be taken as the present 


base line for measuring the economic situation then Е 


the following features may be deduced. 

(2) Scheduled tribes depend more on agriculture 
than the general population. So far as the case of 
the general population of West Bengal is concerned, 
the dependency is decreasing. 

(ii) Cultivators are more than the agricultural 
labourers in these different sectors of population. 
This gives in an indirect way an idea that a greater 
number of. -people in the agriculture sector have larid 
in their possession. The percentage of cultivators 
among the scheduled tribes of India is more than that 
of the total population of India and the percentage 
of agricultural labourers is less among the scheduled 
tribes than the total population. That is to say, 
the scheduled tribes in India are still above the present 
base line of the total population of India. West 
Bengal in general and scheduled tribes in particular 
are below the base line of India in this respect. Fur- 
ther, the percentage of cultivators among the scheduled 
tribes of West Bengal falls below the base line of 
West Bengal whereas the percentage of scheduled 
tribe agricultural labourers has crossed over the State 
base.line. That is to say, West Bengal scheduled 
tribes could not achieve a higher position than the 
general population of the State whereas in the case 
of the scheduled tribes of India quite an opposite 
picture has already been revealed which shows a 
favourable position for them in the economic field 
in comparison with that of the situation that prevails 
among the scheduled tribes of West Bengal. 

Now let us examine the situation that prevails 
among the workers of the non-agricultural sector as 
shown in Table VI. The salient features that emerge 
from the Table are given below. 

(i) Participation of workers in non-agricultural 
sector is far below the line that exists for the workers 
under agriculture sector. Participation of scheduled 
tribe workers in the activities of the non-agricultural 
sector also falls far below the line achieved by the 
general population; 30.51 per cent and 46.20 per cent 


of workers of India and West Bengal, respectively, , 


are engaged in non-agricultural activities whereas 
the percentages for the same for the scheduled tribes 
of India and West.Bengal are 12.11 and 22.87, res- 
pectively. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that participation of workers from the total as well 
as scheduled tribe population of West Bengal in the 
non-agricultural sector is more than that of the situa- 
tion that prevails for India. This is mainly due to 
the pressure on land, as well as the number of avenues 
available. 

(ii) Table VI further reveals that an over whelm- 
ing number of scheduled tribe workers (59.21 per 
cent) fall under category III, that is, Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Plantations, еіс whereas the percentages of parti- 
cipation of total population of India and West Ben- 
gal in this category are 9.08 and 10.80, respectively, 
28.21 per cent in the case of the scheduled tribes of 
India. That is to say, more than half of the workers 
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of scheduled tribes of West Bengal work as labourers 
in this category. 

(iii) 20.37 per cent of the scheduled tribe workers 
of India are engaged in household industry whereas 
the percentage of West Bengal tribals is only 5.85 
in this respect. Household industry plays somewhat 
a dominant role among the general population of 
India (20.91 per cent) but not in the case of West 
Bengal (9.11 per cent) West Bengal workers, 
however, contribute a fairly good amount of percen- 
tage (24.66) in category V, that is, "Manufacturing 
other than Household Industry". 

(iv) Participation of general population in “Trade 
and Commerce" is much higher than the scheduled 
tribe population: 13.30 per cent and 16.30 per cent 
of workers of the total population of India and 
West Bengal, respectively, fall under this category 
as against 3.24 per cent and 1.61 per cent ofthe 
Scheduled tribe workers of India and West Bengal, 
respectively. 

(v) Participation of workers in **Other Services" 
may now be examined: 34.02 per cent of workers 
of India fall under this category as against 37.49 
per cent of the scheduled tribes. Thatis, the scheduled 
tribes are above the line of the total population of. 
India in this respect. West Bengal’s contribution 
in this category is only 28.27 per cent whereas it is 
only 22.40 per cent for the scheduled tribes of the 
State, that is, participation of the scheduled tribes is 
below the line of attainment of the total population 
of the State in this category. 

The above discussions reveal that the scheduled 
tribe workers falling under the “Non-Agricultural 
Sector" in West Bengal could not contribute workers 
sufficiently to the profitable type of activities available 
under this sector. It has already been seen that in the 
* Agricultural Sector" their condition is not better 
off than the other sectors of population and due 
to pressure on land they are gradually driven towards 
professions not allied to agriculture. But in the 
*Non-Agricultural Sector" also their livelihood is 
limited due to lack of spread of general as well as 
technical education to the desired extent. It has 
already been mentioned that where the percentage of 
literacy among the general population of India 
is 24 per cent, it stands for the scheduled 
tribes at only 8.54 per cent. In the case of West 
Bengal, the percentage of literacy is 29.3, whereas it is 
only 6.55 for the scheduled tribes of the State, Fur- 
ther, out of this 6.55 per cent, 4.85 per cent are literate 
without educational level, 1. 60 per cent fall in primary 
or junior-basic level and the rest 0.10 in the Matricul- 
ation and above level. Thus, with this meagre edu- 
cational level it is very difficult to have the economic 
benefits from {һе non-agricultural sector of 
professions. That is why the scheduled tribe 
population that cannot be maintained by agriculture 
are thrown out of its.sphere, and the population thus 
pushed out due to its lack in efficiency, could not avail 
of the opportunities of the profitable professions of 
non-agricultural sector. The scheduled tribe workers, 
finding no other way, are gradually driven into the 
category of non-skilled labourers. ` 


(To be continued) 
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A SOVIET STUDY 





Elite and 

Class in 
Developing 
Countries ‘ 


M. CHESHKOV 


I" recent years Soviet research publications have 

more than once carried material devoted to the 
social characterisation of ruling political groups in 
former colonies and semi-colonies. 

‚ At the root of this problem is the fact that colo- 
nial regimes, which held back the socio-economic 
development of these countries, left behind them a 
legacy of societies lacking a clearly defined class 
structure. In detailed analyses of the situation in 
this or that particular developing’ country, it often 
becomes impossible to define accurately the class 
base of the given society's political leadership. Wri- 
ters often find themselve$ up against situations in 
which an elite and a class look like mutually inde- 
pendent social categories. 

Bourgeois sociologists see in this а confirmation 
of what they have a habit, of describing as the incom- 
patibility of the two concepts. Such an approach 

This article by a Soviet economist is reproduced from Social 


Sciences Today, (Nov, 1970), the organ of the USSR. Academy 
of Sciences. 
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js unacceptable for the Marxist analyst who cannot 
regard it as anything but superficial, What is 
required is probably a clarification of the actual rela- 
tions and ties which determine the position, role and 
social perspective of the elite in the evolving class 
structures of the former colonies and semi-colonies. 

Before turning to these questions it is necessary 
to draw attention to two considerations. Firstly, the 
author of this article sets out to analyse theoretically 
some aspects of this problem, without touching on 
the specific conditions pertaining in individual coun- 
tries, while he bears in mind that many of the conclu- 
sions he arrived at cannot prove equally relevant to, 
say, both India and Tanzania. 

The other consideration concerns the very use 
of the term "elite". The schematic, vague nature of 
this term is all too clear. Even bourgeois sociologists, 
who make wide use of the term, cannot all agree on 
its meaning. As a rule, when writing about the 
developing countries they include in this concept 
groups linked with one or another form of superstruc- 
ture relations. This elite consists above all of people 
occupying top posts in the state, military and ideolo- 
gical apparatus. Accordingly, estimates as to the size 
of the elite are predominantly of a modest variety. 

In this article the term “ее”? is used to designate 
the group of leaders, who by social status, can in 
no way be regarded as the working class, while at the 
same time they do not represent the bourgeois class, 
since they lack the necessary socio-economic base, 
namely capitalist relations of production. Strictly 
speaking the links and correlations between the elite 
and the emerging local bourgeoisie furnishes the main 
subject of this article. > 

In the former colonies and semi-colonies, the for- 
mation of the bourgeoisie takes place quite differently 
from that.of "classical" industrial capitalism. 

Naturally, as a union of the owners of the means 
of production, the bourgeoisie is always a class. On 
the other hand, of course, the bourgeoisie as а class 
should not be regarded a historically immutable 
social phenomenon. Marxists distinguish between 
various stages of capitalist development each of which 
is characterised by a definite level of class maturity. 
It is quite evident that qualitative differences exist 
between the bourgeois of the period of primary 
accumulation, of manufactory, of industrial capitalism 
and imperialism.? The concrete historical form of 
the bourgeoisie which emerges during the industrial 
capitalist stage incorporates the most characteristic 
traits of that class as a specific social group. 

In his Kapital, Marx provides an exhaustive defini- 
tion of the bourgeoisie. Moreover, his analysis is by 
no means limited to the bourgeoisie of the West 


1For example, .the political elite in Indonesia during the 
fifties was assessed at some 500, that of the Philippines in the 
same years at 200. (Government and Politics of South-East 
Asia, Ed. by С. MacKahin, New York, 1959, pp 211, 417.) The 
equivalent figure for Iran at the beginning of the sixties was 
“a thousand families.” (Le Role extra-militaire de l'armee dans 
le Tiers-monde, Paris, 1966, p 198.) 

?Thailand’s bureaucratic elite was reckoned to number 1,000 
in the same period. (D. Wilson : Politics in Thailand, New 
York, 1967, pp 60-61.) Lenin referred to “рішосгасу” (in the 
1860s) as a special form of the bourgeoisie which corresponded 
to the level of capitalist development obtaining in Russia. 
(F.I. Lenin: Collected Works, Moscow, 1963, Vol I. pp 282-285) 
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European countries, the main subject of his study, 
. but deals in particular with the bourgeoisie taken as 
a whole—a certain product of scientific abstraction. 
It is approached as the personification of the aggre- 
. gate social capital that forms a single whole in the 
process of its reproduction and circulation that 
takes place within the framework of a national market. 
The necessary conditions for the formation of this 


aggregate capital are the domination of one of its: 


definite forms, namely of industrial capital and the 
- operation of the law of the average rate of profit. 
What are the special internal and external features 


to be found in the formation of the local bourgeoisie 


in the newly liberated countries? 

In pre-colonial societies, isolated elements of capi- 
talist relations as a rule did not form а special struc- 
ture. Accordingly, it can be asserted that capitalism 
` and the bourgeoisie as a class which grew up on its 
basis did not have in this setting. any of their own 
historical roots and that their formation—for the 
_most part an ugly, haphazard process—dates from 

the period of foreign colonial domination. 
Imperialism undoubtedly accelerated the formation 
of the top groups of the local bourgeoisie in the colo- 
nies. At the same time colonial exploitation did 
away with small-scale production, thus undermining 
the mass base of that class. A blatant disproportion 
appeared in the emergence of higher апа lower forms 
of local capital and the relevant strata of the bour- 
Beoisie. This disproportion, however, served to 
conceal a still deeper contradiction inherent in the 
nature of the developing local (national) capitalism. 
For all practical purposes, it had been introduced 
from outside and—what was more important—as an 
element subordinated to the world capitalist system. 
For this reason the classical path for the formation 
of the bourgeoisie could not be open in colonial con- 
ditions—namely the path ма the development 
of the national market, national industrial capital 
and on that basis, aggregate social capital. The 
formation of the national bourgeoisie as a class entity 
hir essentially deformed, but not merely “held back” 

."slowed down.” 


* Mediaeval capitalism” 

In one sense, the imperialists took an irreversible 
step: they involved the colonies and dependent-coun- 
.-tries in the world system of social distribution of 
labour. The achievement of political independence 
by no means implied a break with this system. Thus, 
the further formation and development of the bour- 
geoisie in the former colonies and semi-colonies pro- 
ceed not in the framework of relatively isolated natio- 
nal markets but in that of the world capitalist 
system, which in its turn now relies on the scientific 
and technological revolution signifying a new phase 
in the advance of mechanised production. These 
two fundamental and long-term factors (involve- 
ment in the world capitalist system and the influence 
of the scientific and technological revolution) lend the 
formation of the bourgeoisie in the developing coun- 
tries traits which distinguish it from the analogous 
process in’ Western Europe in the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Involved in the process of world reproduction, 
these countries (or: at least the majority of them) 
are developing along lines which lead, not so much to 
the creation of a complete reproduction cycle within 
individual country, as to a situation in which the local - 
economy functions as one of the phases of world 
reproduction. This is why the emergent national 
aggregate social capital cannot possess a complete 
circulation cycle. It does not pass through all 
phases, but only those where it participates in the 
circulation of world capital. In other words, national 
aggregate capitalis not independent but a derivative 
of world capital. The corresponding social process 
of the formation of the bourgeoisie as a class proceeds 
in a greater degree outside national framework than 
within the world capitalist system. This phenomenon 
can also hardly be regarded as simply a “delay” in 
the formation of the bourgeoisie as a class in the 
developing countries. 

In so far as monopolies still dominate the world 
capitalist system the same disproportion is reproduced 
in the new conditions in the course of the accumula- 
tion of capital as had already taken shape during the 
colonial period. The most advanced forms and 
local capital аге easily~drawn into world circula- 
tion, while the lower forms remain closely linked with 
the economic structure which Lenin called “mediaeval 
capitalism” (a situation in which capitalism remains 
subordinate to elements of "traditional" structures). 
The stagnation of the lower forms of capitalism results 
from the continued disparity in levels of labour pro- 
ductivity between ‘the industrially developed and the 
economically backward countries. On this basis, 
a considerable part of the accumulated capital (and 
frequently also a share of the necessary product) 
made in the sphere of agriculture is taken and redis- 
tributed to the benefit of the leading groupings of 
local and foreign monopoly capitalists. Thus, the 
existence of “mediaeval capitalism” is a definite con- 
dition for the rapid growth of the highest forms of 
local capital. 

Accordingly, within the bourgeoisie as a class, a 
sharp antagonism emerges between the lower strata, 
who tend to represent something half way between 
entrepreneurs and petty bourgeois, and the top clique. 
The leading groups of the local bourgeoisie not only 
easily enter into economic contacts with foreign 
capitalists but, given modern means of communica- 
tion, they quickly adopt the way of life, educational 
systems, thought patterns, ideological orientation and 
social attitudes of the bourgeois West. In this way, 
the leading local bourgeoisie becomes a component 
subordinated to the cosmopolitan world bourgeoisie. 

It is essential also to approach the formation of the 


bourgeoisie as a class in the overall context of the . © 


scientific and technological revolution, the influence 
of which on the developing world is a constant factor. 
On the basis of the level of productive forces shaped 
by this revolution the organic composition of capital? 
is rising sharply, the average mass of value, required 
as a primary source of capital formation is increasing, 


3Accordingly, thereis an increase in the share of capital 
“dropping out’’ of the general turnover and a drop in profits 
received while this share is levelled to the average. (Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels: Works, Vol 25, Part I, p 480, in Russian). 
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the rate of accumulation is rising and allocations 
for scientific research and training of skilled labour 
force is growing. А 
However, while all these factors render more diffi- 
cult the formation of the bourgeoisie as a class in the 
developing countries, it would be wrong to draw the 


conclusion that paths to this formation in these coun- ° 


tries have been barred completely. 
Special Type 


A specific feature of the socio-economic position 
of the developing countries is the constantly growing 
role of the state in their economies. In these countries, 
the state does not rest on a social base of advanced 
capitalist relations but for the most part on socio- 
economic structures of a pre-capitalist type. This 
means, in the first place, that the state in most of 
these countries is not a tool of the class interests of 
an established bourgeoisie, and secondly, that its 
economic activity, strictly speaking, cannot be defi- 
ned as state capitalism. Indeed the state itself—not 
only at the present level of development but also 
for some time to come—acts as an independent owner 
of the main means of production but in no way re- 
presents the property rights of the bourgeois class. 

* Kad Marx distinguished between primary and 
secondary forms of exploitation, namely between 
that. which emerges directly in the economic sphere 
and that which is represented by political domination 
and power.* In the classic western type of capitalist 
society primary exploitation was always the main 
form, while at the present time, in the former colonies 
and semi-colonies, it is the second form of exploita- 
tion which comes to the fore. А further distinctive 
feature of the situation now taking shape in these 
countries is that power and ownership of the main 
means of production form a single, individed whole 
in the shape of the state. 

The elite, occupying leading posts in the state 
hierarchy, appears їп this setting not merely as a poli- 
tical spokesman of а“аіеп” class interests but as a 
kind of separate social community personifying the 
state-cum-proprietor. The elite under discussion here, 
also differs from the main historical types of ruling 
social groups. 

Unlike the political elite of the period of indus- 
trial capitalism, which carries out purely adminis- 
trative functions, this elite also assumes the role of 
a group proprietor. Outwardly its position is similar 
to that of ruling groups in pre-capitalist, and parti- 
cularly early class, societies. Inevitably this suggests 
' an analogy with the opposition between the state 
‚апа the mass of small-scale producers characteristic 
of the “Asian mode of production". However 
that mode of production was a closed autarchic 
system. This new elite to be found in the developing 
countries acts as a link in the chain of complex inter- 
. national economic and political relations. In this 
sense it, is often more closely connected with the 
outside world than with its own people. 

Nevertheless it possesses a fundamental bastion 


‘See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels: Collected Works. 
Vol 17. p 545, in Russian. 
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of support in the state machine at home. State 
property represents that form of production relations 
on the basis of which a distinct, historically new type 
of social community grows up. Its primary function 
of administration comes to constitute a most important 
element in production and social ties as a whole. 
The specific character of administration as an activity, 
which does not result in the creation of a special sepa- 
rate product corresponds to the decisive role which 
state forms of appropriation play in the developing 
countries. It is for this very reason that the elite in 
the former colonies and semi-colonies should not, 
in my opinion, be regarded as a narrow “adminis- 
trative” or “superstructural” category: they rather 
represent an independent form of class differentiation 
typical for the kind of society which emerges after the 
liquidation of colonial regimes. 

Another—and in the long-term sense highly 
important—feature of the elite in the developing coun- 
tries is its capacity for developing and transforming 
itself along paths directly opposed to each other as 
far as their socio-economic essence is concerned. This 
property results from a profound contradiction 
which evidently constitutes an essential aspect of the 
social structure obtaining in the majority of develop- 
ing countries. Here we are up against a contradic- 
tion between the individual character of labour in 
small-scale production, the basic pattern in these socie- 
ties, and the collective state forms of appropriation, 


.resulting from the leading ¢conomic role played by 


the state-proprietor. 
Social Contradiction 


It is this contradiction which provides the socio- 
economic base and prerequisite for the choice between 
the capitalist and non-capitalist paths of develop- 
ment for the newly liberated countries, namely, bet- 
ween paths leading either to the predomination of 
private forms of ownership or the consolidation of 
genuinely social forms. In their turn, the social 
prospects of the elite depend on the path chosen; it 
may become the nucleus for the formation of the 
bourgeoisie, in the social profile of which traits of 
bureaucratism and technocracy will be clearly marked. 
But in conditions of a developing national revolution 


: and its satiation with a definite social context, the elite 


is capable of becoming a leading group representing 
the interests of the working sectors of the people in 
particular those of the main mass of the population, 
the peasantry. It goes without saying that in each 
of these cases the socio-economic evolution of the elite 
can assume any of a wide range of political orienta- 
tions, which is quite natural until its class essence 
and class connections finally crystallise. 

In the course of socio-economic transformation 
of the elite, it is theoretically possible to pick out two 
stages, which we shall call the emergent stage and the 


` dynamic stage. 


It is this “elite” which, like the ruling groups in 
many countries of Tropical Africa and several in 
South-East Asia, in a social context shaped by 
the extremely low level of social differentiation that 
are at the emergent stage. Such an elite which takes 
the form of ruling clique in the state and party appa- 
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ratus is opposed to the mass of producers both in 
the capacity of their “joint” representative and their 
"joint" exploiter. The appropriation of the small- 
scale producers’ surplus product in these countries 
takes place on the whole in collective forms—via the 
State, tribe or commune. The elite provides the 
channel for traditional relations in the sense that the 
principles underlying its formation and whole organi- 
sation are determined by the predominance of 
commune and tribe structures. The higher echelons 
in both the state and party apparatus are filled with 
representatives of one or two tribes, political parties 
frequently develop as tribe organisations. At the 
same time, the economic and political ties which 
extend far beyond national limits give rise to social 
isolation of the elite and its break with the strictly 
“traditional” society. 

The transition from this stage to the dynamic 
stage during the social transformation of the elite 
can take place as the small-scale subsistence economy 
disintegrates, as it is gradually ousted by extended 


reproduction, as clan and tribe relations fall apart . 


and the whole of society is gradually caught up in 
the network of international ties. The political 
transition often takes the form of a coup, military 
putsch and the emergence of a "strong personality" 
as supreme leader. On the social plane, this abrupt 
change often marks more and more the beginning of 
the split between the two functions of the elite, those 
of the "representative"and the “proprietor-exploiter”. 
In the first case, the elite acts as a force organising 
social development of a kind which will lead to the 
consolidation of collective forms of ownership, pro- 
duction and appropriation, and in this role the 
elite emerges as the representative of a wide demo- 
cratic strata of the population. In the second case, 
proprietor traits of the elite come {о dominate and 
it becomes the centre of social attraction for other 
exploiter groups based on private property. 

In the present situation, sometimes there is no 
clear distinction to be drawn between these two social 
paths of the elite. Moreover, these paths sometimes 
intersect. The advance along both of them is an 
uneven process, beset with zigzags. However the 
‘more class maturity the elite possesses, the greater 
the gulf between them, the less opportunities there are 
for turning back. 

As this complex process continues, essential chan- 
ges take place in the structure of the elite itself. At 
first it consists, above all, of politicians and ideolo- 
gues frequently, complete with army uniform. Later, 
it can be observed that the influence of army officers 
grows and, what is more, also the role of those groups 
directly concerned with the state administration of 
the economy. In cases when the elite becomes extre- 
mely bourgeois, these latter groups naturally merge 
with private entrepreneurs and managers to.form a 
single group, etc. Politicians on losing their former 
exclusive position acquire significance as an element 
essential for the cohesion of the elite. 

At the beginning of the dynamic stage, we find a 
situation in which officers carry out the functions of 
politicians, ideologues and bureaucrats; bureaucrats, 
the functions of politicians, etc. The instability and 
inter-changeability of these groups is usually accom- 
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panied by ineffectiveness of the institutions in which 
they are active (parliament, party etc.). On the other 
hand, informal narrow groupings® organised accor- 
ding to traditional petterns—ethnic, regional, reli- 
gious or personal allegiance—prove much firmer. 

One of the main problems connected with the 
formation of the elite is the reinforcement of its ranks. 
After independence, groups constituting the elite were 
usually replenished as a result of *Africanisation" or 
*Arabisation", etc. In five countries of South- 
East Asia, the number of foreigners.among top offi- 
cials fell from 52 per cent to 33 per cent in the period 
between the achievement of independence and 1964.* 

However, selective group investigations conducted 
in India and Pakistan showed that the majority of the 
new members of the elite are recruited from the same 
bureaucratic stratum (in India 44.5 per cent of a group 
numbering 614, and in Pakistan 60 per cent of a group 
numbering 388). In a number of countries’ officials 
former colonial administration continue to occupy 
dominant positions. .In India as of 1963, they held 
83 per cent of the leading posts in the Central Minis- 
tries and counted for 16 per cent of the Secretaries 
of the governments in the individual States. Surveys 
carried out in some parts of Africa (for example 
in Dakar) revealed a clear tendency for the consoli- 
dation of higher education as a hereditary privilege 
for specific groups of the elite, a phenomenon which 
had first emerged in the mid-fifties.? 

In many countries, the structure of the elite retains 
as before features of regional and ethnic or religious 
isolation. In 1955, in Indonesia around two-thirds 
of all leading politicians and bureaucrats (a group 
numbering 441) were Javanese.? In South Vietnam, 
Catholics (who account for seven per cent of the 
population) in the period between 1956 and 1958 held 
upto a third of all the top administrative posts 
(which numbered approximately 186).!! 

Thus, it can be seen that even at the dynamic stage 
itis by no means at once that the elite liberates itself 
from those of its features which it possessed at the 
emergent stage. 

Of course, if we understand the term elite in a 
superficial narrow way, simply as a group of top 
leaders in the state, party and ideological apparatus, 
disregarding its social composition, then it exists and 
will exist in all class societies. But in this article the 
term elite is taken in a different meaning. In the 
context of both paths of development open to it, it 
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Federa 
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and 

its 

Salient 
Features 


MADHURI BHARGAVA 


рои а federation is a union of several states. 

But a state is a sovereign and self-governing 
body. A union of states, therefore, sounds paradoxi- 
cal. Hence, in the context of a federation, the con- 
cept of a state has to be modified. 

A state which is a part of a federation is, a state 
in respect of matters in which it is sovereign and self- 
governing, and it is not a state in respect of other 
matters.. Similarly, the federal state is sovereign 
in respect.of certain matters but it is not sovereign 
in so far as the federating units are sovereign in their 
own spheres of activity. In modern times, the con- 
cept of a sovereign entity has changed. Restrictions, 
imposed by international conventions or by the 
citizens of the state itself, have encroached upon the 
sovereignty of independent and even the most power- 
ful states like the United States, and Russia. Rightly 
does Adarkar remark in his Principles and Problems 
of Federal Finance, “The myth of an absolute, in- 
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d utis апа inauenabié sovereignty as the attribtite 
of the state satisfied the political thought of an earlier 
age, when federalism was non-existent in its modern 
form ... sovereignty need not be absolute." 

Sovereignty is divisible and divided sovereignty 
is the very essence of federalism. According to 
Sir Robert Garran, a federation is “а form of govern- 
ment in which sovereignty or political power is divided 
between the central and the local governments, so 
that each of them within its own sphere is indepen- 
dent of the other.” 

In Wheare's opinion, “Federal Government 
exists ... when the powers of government for a com- 
munity are divided substantially accordingly to the 
principle that there is a single independent authority 
for the whole area in respect of some matters and that 
there are independent regional authorities for other 
matters, each set of authorities being coordinate with 
and not subordinate to the others in its own pres- 
cribed sphere."? 

Professor Wheare's definition is based on strong 
logic but he is too conservative in interpreting it. 
In his view, the United States and the Commonwealth 
of Australia are federal governments based on federal 
constitutions because the federal government or the 


. States acting alone cannot alter the powers of the 


other, which have been laid down in the Constitution. 
Similarly, Switzerland is a case of federal constitu- 
tion as well as a federal government because the federal 
tribunal must accept the validity of federal laws, 
“but if the cantons so demand they may seek a 
referendum of the people". But Wheare regards 
the Constitution of Canada as quasi-federal, because 
the Dominion Government has power to disapprove 
and veto Provincial legislation. Since no Dominion 
Government has exercised this power frequently 
because of the Provinces’ determination to preserve 
their independence, Wheare agrees that Canada has 
a federal Government, with a quasi-federal consti- 
tution. The constitution of the USSR is termed 
quasi-federal because of the comprehensive powers 
of the All-Union legislature over almost all the 
spheres of life (Article 14). The Indian Constitution 
is classed as quasi-federal in view of Articles 249, 
352-360 and 371. But one will agree with K.T. 
Shah, "The Indian Constitution, as it now stands, 
is federal in form, if not in intent."? 

When distinguishing between federal and quasi- 
federal, Wheare has in mind the orthodox federalism 
in the early history of the United States where suc- 
cessive Presidents believed in laissez faire. However, 
with increased cooperation between the units of a 
federation, and with the increasing predominance 
of the federal unit, Professor Wheare’s distinction 
between federal and quasi-federal has ceased to be of 
much practical importance. In accordance with 
Wheare’s definition, each constituent government 
of a federation must be limited to its own sphere of 
action; and each must, within that sphere be indepen- 
dent of the other. But A.H.Birch has rightly argued 


! Report of the Royal Commission on the Australian 
Commonwealth (1929) p 230 

*K. C, Wheare, Federal Government; Third Edition, 
second impression, 1956, part 2, Chapter III. 

*K. T. Shah, Federal Finance in India, р 65. 
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that these essentials are no longer to be found in 
some of the older federations and are conspicuously 
missing in some of the newer ones.* 

The constituent governments in the nineteenth 
century were independent of one another in financial 
matters. But, in modern times, the states are parti- 
ally dependent on the Centre for finance, and the 
Centre often pursues policies to promote develop- 
ments in matters hitherto considered state subjects. 
“Tt would, therefore, seem appropriate not to define 
Federalism quite so tightly as formerly and so to 
admit of a greater degree of administrative coopera- 
tion and a smaller degree of independence between 
the federal and the unit governments."5 

According to William Anderson, “А federal 
system is one in which a supreme constitution divides 
the powers and functions of government between 
à central government that operates for the entire area 
and for the whole people, and a number of regional 
governments each of which functions in a part of the 
national area, and is under the control of the citizens 
in that territorial division".e 


A federal government comes into existence either 


through a process of integration or through a process 
of disintegration. The process involved is a matter 
of historical development or accident. Whatever 
the process, it is the idea of integration that is essen- 


tial to a federation, and the resulting nation is an : 


indissoluble union of two or more diverse states. 
Integration is a process of union of states for a certain 
common objective. Аз К.Т. Shah observes, “А 
federation is usually a voluntary association of auto- 
nomous states to form a closer union among them- 
selves in order more effectively or expeditiously to 
attain а common objective".? A number of indepen- 
dent states come to realise that certain functions 
of a cooperative nature can be more economically 
and efficiently performed when entrusted to a central 
authority. They relinquish their individual status 
to form a federation, yet they retain certain indepen- 
dent powers. The units retain their identity except 
inso far as some powers are surrendered to the central 
government. 

The federating states may differ in physical features, 
climate, level of economic development, in language, 
race, religion, customs and social institutions. Des- 
. pite these diversities, union may be desired for certain 
common ends. “Federations are, in their nature, 
the creation of an urge to safeguard, among cognate 
peoples in close neighbourhood of one another, the 
political and material interest of the nation thus 
brought into existence" (К.Т. Shah). Thus, the 
threat of political and economic pressure from out- 
side and the fear of trouble within raised the need 
for a strong union in the American colonies. The 
German states were united for fear of Russian and 
French aggression. Switzerland, in the face of 
sharp differences of language, race, religion and 
nationality desired union for the sake of common 

4See А, H. Birch, Federalism, Finance and Social Legisla- 
tion; 1955 pp 305-6. 

5A. R. Prest, Public Finance in Under-developed Coun- 
tries; pp 143-4. А E 

*William Anderson: Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations; 


*K. T. Shah: Federal Structure; p 1. 
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defence. Common political interests led to the 
establishment of the Union of South Africa. The 
presence of common economic interests among diverse 
groups led to the federations set up in Canada and 
Australia. . | 

Where federation is а result of the process of 
disintegration, its origin is to be traced to the rea- 
lisation on the part of a unitary state that certain 
functions of а local оѓ individual nature are more 
economically performed by provinces or states. The 
self-governing unit which performed all functions 
itself now delegates powers in connection with matters 
of local interest to its constituent units. This is 
accompanied by the grant of fiscal authority in order 


“to ensure administrative efficiency and avoidance of 


waste. The newly established states thus obtain a 
sense of financial responsibility, and they tend to 
increase their autonomy, which is in the interest of 
the nation. i 

The USSR, India, Brazil, Mexico and. Venezuela 
are federations set up through a process of disinte- 
In India, the beginning of federal finance 
may be.said to date from Lord Mayo's scheme of 
decentralisation in 1870. The devolution of powers 
which created the British-Indian provinces culmi- 
nated in the government of India Act. 1935, from 
which the scheme of federal-state relations in the 
Constitution of 1950 is substantially derived. 

Regardless of the process by which a federation 
comes into being, certain characteristics are possessed 
in common by all federal governments. А federation - 
is “an institutional arrangement devised to meet 
those needs which call for union but not unity.’ 
The principle of federalism is “of the essence of com- 
promise and expediency."? 

There are thus two layers of government and the 
powers and functions assigned to each layer are 
laid down in a written constitution. The “general 
and regional governments both operate directly 
upon the people; each citizen is subject to two govern- 
ments? Each citizen owes loyalty to two sovereign 
authorities. As James Wilson said, ^A citizen of 
America may be considered in two points of view— 
as a citizen of the general government; and as a citizen 
of the particular state, in which he may reside .. 
I am both a citizen of Pennsylvania and of the United 
states"! | 

An unusual feature of the Indian Constitution is 
that it does not recognise dual citizenship. In a 
country so large and variegated, where regional loyal- 
ties were already strong, the framers of the Consti- 
tution did not wish to introduce a concept. which 
might give a fillip to these loyalties, or reinforce 
existing fissiparous tendencies? The Centre and the 
States are coordinate and co-supreme in their own 
spheres. The powers of the States are derived directly 
from the people, and are nor mere concessions from 
the Centre. The Centre, in its turn, cannot there- 


зр. T. Lakdavala, Union State Financial Relations; p 1. 
еВ. P. Adarkar, op cit. 
UK. C. Wheare, op cit. 
at р Records of the Federal Convention; Vol I 
Conflict in allegiance would have disrupted further the 
delicate fabric of Indian unity,” A.Chanda, Federalism in 
India; (1965) p 57. 
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fore rescind, amend or enlarge State powers accor- 
ding to its will. With devolution of functions there 
follows decentralisation of finance. Те States are 
assigned independent sources of revenue. This 
fiscal autonomy reduces extravagance on the part 
of the states and also ensures letter efforts in tax 
collection. 

When coordinate and independent political bodies 
work together there is bound to be conflict of authority. 
Hence, in a federal state, it is of utmost importance 
that the two authorities remain within the prescribed 
limits of their powers. The Constitution is supreme 
in a federal state, and is the final document to which 
all parties must refer in case of dispute. The Consti- 
tution is not supreme only in the sense that it is liable 
to be amended by the sovereign body which framed it; 
of course, only in accordance with the provisions 
laid down in the Constitution. 

The supremacy of the Constitution does not by 
itself rule out the possibility of conflict. Its language 
may be variously interpreted by different parties or 
by different schools of thought. The framers of the 
Constitution may have left some loopholes in the 
Constitution or they might have failed to anticipate 
certain problems that may arise later. Overlapping 
jurisdiction often causes conflict. In ali such cases 
there should be a third party to be the final arbiter. 
This supreme judicial authority is vested with the 
power to interpret the Constitution and to check the 
unconstitutional acts of the federal or State authori- 
ties. Such a function can only be entrusted to a 
body immune from vested interests in either party, 
that is, the federal and the State governments. 

In the United States, the Supreme Court is vested 
with this function. In Switzerland, the Federal Tribu- 
nal must take for granted all laws of the federal legis- 
lature. In Australia, a High Court interprets the 
Constitution. In Canada, this job is done by the 
Supreme Court of Canada.!? 

The Indian Constitution makes provision for a 
Supreme Court which is the final judicial authority. 
. Judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by the 
Federal Government. To ensure that their judge- 
ment is independent, complete security of tenure is 
guaranteed to them. A judge of the Supreme Court 
can only be removed from office for "proved mis- 
behaviour or incapacity" and only by an order of 
the President passed after an address to that effect 
has been presented to him by each House of Parlia- 
ment supported by a majority of the total membership 
of that House and by not less than two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. (Article 124 (4)) 

In à federal state, the constituent governments 
can operate independently within their own spheres, 
outlined for them in the Constitution. But this 


"does not preclude the supremacy of the federal 


government in the ‘twilight zone’ of doubtful juris- 
diction."'a This principle of federal predominance 
should not be confused with that of the supremacy 
of the Constitution. The federal government also 
possesses power to intervene in times of emergency, 


Ву an Act passed by the Canadian Parliament in 1949, 
Before this Act came in forece, constitutional disputes were 
decided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
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provided this power is properly defined in the Consti- 
tution. 

It is necessary to ensure the continued existence 
of the federation. Hence, no State has the right 
to secede from the federation. If the States are given 
a right to secede, this will make a federation very uns- 
table and the States will threaten to secede whenever 
they feel dissatisfied with any federal activity; they 
will use this right as a threat whenever they want to 
put any pressure on the Centre. This question came 
up first in the United States when the Southern States 
wanted to secede and Lincoln stressed the indestructi- 
bility of the Union. “A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand," and in 1868 the Supreme Court 
decided, “Тһе Constitution in all its provisions looks 
to an indestructible union, composed of indestructible 
states, "1s 

In a federal state, there is equality of all citizens 
So that there is no discrimination between different 
people, otherwise the federation will become politically 
and economically unstable. The United States 
Constitution lays down, “АП duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States," In Australia, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment can make laws regarding taxation but “not 
$0 as to discriminate between States or parts of States." 

But every tax is discriminatory. Excise duty 
is paid only by those citizens who produce the com- 
modity on which excise duty is levied. Personal 
taxes on income and wealth discriminate between 
lower and higher income groups. Uniformity, there- 
fore, implies geographical uniformity. The central 
government will impose the same rates of tax wherever 
the tax base is found even though one state has to 
pay a greater amount in taxation than another state. 
Equality of treatment entitles the citizens of all states 
to all the privileges and immunities provided by the 
federal government. Similar provisions are to be 
found in other federations. The Indian Constitution 
prohibits discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth. 

In a federal state, there is freedom of interstate 
trade and commerce. The constituent States are 
forbidden from levying any transit impositions for 
goods passing into or out of their territory. The 
advantages from a single unified customs area may 
in themselves be sufficient cause for a desire to form 
а federation, as happened in the case of Canada and 
Australia. In the United States, Australia and 
Canada the power of regulating inter-state and inter- 
national trade is granted to the federal government, 
In India freedom of inter-State trade and commerce 
is guaranteed by Article 301 though under Article 
302 Parliament may impose restrictions necessary 
in the interest of the public. The legislature of a 
State can *impose such reasonable restrictions on the 
freedom of trade, commerce or intercourse with or 
within the State as may be required in the public 
interest" (Article 304), but a Bill for this purpose 
cannot be moved without the previous sanction of 
the President. 


(Continued on page 36) 


“Сһаѕе, C. J, in Texas v. White (1868) 7 Wallace, 700, 
at p 725. 
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made full use of, apart from maxi- 
mum mobilisation of all cadres 
and resources, no matter what- 
ever sources they came from. 

Added to this was the style 
and content of the CPM's elec- 
toral campaigning. While it has 
had the widely known bias of 
Governor Dhavan on its side— 
through which it could, to a 
large measure, neutralise, if not 
demoralise, the State adminis- 
tration—it kept up a continuous 
anti-Centre campaign, blaming 
both the political and the govern- 
mental leadership in New Delhi 
for all the misfortunes of West 
Bengal. As stated at the begin- 
ning of this article, the CPM made 
the maximum use of exploiting the 
prevailing mass discontent as the 
result of the Centre’s deliberate 
neglect of West Bengal. 

The CPM, with its total 
opposition to Smt Gandhi, could 
claim to be the most redoubtable 
fighter against the Centre in de- 
fence of West Bengal. This is a 
sentiment with a long tradition 
—from the days of Subhas Bose 
against Gandhiji to the days of 
Shyamaprasad Mukherji against 
Nehru: even Dr B.C. Roy’s poli- 
tical popularity before the man 
in the street in Calcutta was that 
he could get out of the unwilling ' 
hands of the Centre funds for’ 
West Bengal’s development since * 
Nehru could not say no to him. 1 

It is this middle-class semi-" 
myth among the Calcuttans which 
Sri Jyoti Basu and his party has 
long claimed for themselves, the 
more so today when both Sri 
Ajoy Mukherji and the CPI 
could be branded as Smt Gandhi’s 
good friends. One would, how- 
ever, be tempted to know how 
much more the CPM Ministers 
fought during their tenure in the 
Writers’ Buildings for more funds 
for West Bengal than what Sri 
Brahmananda Reddy and Sri 
Achutha Menon have pressed for 
their own States. 

Even on the question of CRP 
posting in West Bengal, parlia- 
mentary records give us evidence 
of the CPM Home Minister even 
making it an issue with the Cen- 
tre about their withdrawal from 
the State, though this became one 
of the key points in the CPM 
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propaganda while the СКР guar- 
ding the CPM leader's house and 
public platforms could not escape 
the notice of many an observer. 
However, during an election cam- 
paign, no party is expected to be 
objective, not certainly the one 
that builds the best election machi- 
nery for fighting the poll to scrap 
the Constitution lock, stock and 
barrell. 


үүн all the organisational 

superiority and the effective 
exploitation of mass discontent 
and mass urges, the CPM in 
West Bengal could have by no 
means achieved the success it 
did on the electoral score-board 
had it not been for some of the 
most amazing follies of some of 


‘the Left parties opposed to it. 


In Kerala too, the CPM is 
an extremely well-knit party with 
a mass base among the rural poor 
which is perhaps stronger than 
the one it has been able to build 
up in West Bengal—although it 
has to be conceded that the free 
use of bombs, daggers and pipe 
guns against political adversaries 
is not as widespread under Sri 
Namboodiripad's dispensation as 
under Sri Promode Dasgupta's. 

And yet with all its organisa- 
tional strength and the benefit of 
a consummate political strategist 
like Sri Namboodiripad to lead 
it, the CPM in Kerala was cut to 
nearly forty per cent its size in 


` terms of electoral gains in the last 


year's mid-term poll, and less 
than thirty per cent in this latest 
Lok Sabha pol. In contrast 
the CPM in West Bengal has 


' gained this time about forty per 


cent in Assembly seats over its 
1969 mid-term poll, and as much 
as four hundred per cent in Lok 
Sabha poll gains this time. 

This striking contrast between 
Kerala and West Bengal electoral 
fortunes of the CPM is very lar- 
gely, if not entirely, due to the 
amazingly unreal strategy—if 
it can be called a strategy at 
all—of its Left opponents. The 
dismal record of the ULDF win- 
ning only 24 seats as against the 
Congress score of 105 and the 
CPM-led ULF's 120, is not diffi- 
cult to explain when one care- 


. new Ministry. But 


ı fully follows the cavalier politics 
of its key leadership since the fall 
of the United Front Ministry 
this week last year. 

It is necessary to recall here 

"this sorry spectacle of a bankrupt 
leadership, entrusted with the res- 
ponsible charge of giving a direc- 
tion to the chequered and trouble- 
tossed politics of West Bengal. 
Before the 1967 elections, it was 
to the credit of the CPI leader- 
ship in West Bengal to have been 
able to bring Sri Ajoy Mukherji 
into a United Front with the 
Left—an experiment which can 
rightly be claimed to be the proto- 
type of many of the major 
developments in Indian politics 
in the last four years. 

Even when Sri Ajoy Mukherji, 
pestered by the provocative 
petulence of the CPM and the 
alluring overtures of the Congress 
bosses, wanted to smash up the 
UF, it was mainly the CPI and 
some of its allies of today—to- 
gether with the enlightened ele- 
ments in Bangla Congress like 
Sri Satish Samanta—who succee- 
ded in dissuading Sri Ajoy Muk- 
herji from parting company with 
the Left. 

It was an achievement which 
led to the defection of reactionary 
elements like Dr P.C. Ghosh 
and Hunayun Kabir, on the one 
hand, and to a closer understan- 
ding between Sri Mukherji and 
the UF partners, on the other, 
resulting in its resounding success 
in the 1969 mid-term poll. 

It is not necessary here to 
recall the agonising decline of the 
UF, thanks mainly to the high- 
handedness of the CPM leader- 
ship, and finally the resignation 
of Sri Ajoy Mukherji from Chief 
Ministership in March last year. 
Immediately following Sri Muk- 
herji’s resignation, the CPM lea- 
dership led by Sri Promode Das- 
gupta tried to form a new Minis- 
try minus Sri Mukherji, putting 
their best foot forward; in fact, 
within a few hours of the 
collapse of the UF Ministry, 
Sri Promode Dasgupta did not 
hesitate to walk into the CPI 
office in a desperate. bid to form a 

the anti- 

pathy towards the CPM had been 
so strong not only among most of 
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the Left parties but in the general 
public, that the CPM bid failed. 

It was in this background 
that the Eight-Party Combination 
under CPI leadership came to be 
formed. Its original objective 
was to form a non-CPM govern- 
ment with the help of the Bangla 
Congress. But the snag. lay in 
its unreal attitude towards the 
Congress. 

In May last year it came out 
with a public statement that it 
would have no truck with either 
the Congress or the Syndicate 
—a standpoint which was formed 
by some of the ultra-Left mini- 
parties and, surprisingly, given 
into by some of the well-known 
leaders of West Bengal CPI des- 
pite the clear-cut stand of the 
national political line of the CPI 
making a definite demarcation 
between the Syndicate as a citadel 
of Reaction and the Congress 
under Smt Gandhi as a potential 
ally, with possibilities of moving 
forward towards a radical direc- 
tion. ` 

The slide back on the ideolo- 
gical-political stand of the West 
Bengal CPI leadership, particul- 
arly some of its leading lights, 
started from that point. They 
allowed themselves to be dragoo- 
ned by the smaller Left parties, 
particularly the Socialist Unity 
Centre (whose  "Leninism" is 
something which Mao might find 
difficult to digest, not to speak 
of Brezhnev and Kosygin) and the 
Forward Bloc, whose anti-Con- 
gressism in West Bengal—in 
contrast to its position in Tamil- 
nadu—does not seem to have 
undergone any change since the 
days when Subbas had to quit 
the Congress. 

' There are very few instances 
in Indian politics since Indepen- 
dence when a party combination 
missed such a golden oppor- 
tunity of playing a decisive role 
as that of the Eight-Party Combi- 
' nation (which on the eve of the 

election transformed into the 
-ULDF). On the one hand, they 
were spouting anti-CPM tirades 
and, on the other, they were pro- 
claiming from the house-top their 
aversion to the Congress, and in 
statements, despite all the pains- 


taking sophistry by CPI leader- ' 


ship, they virtually equated -the 
the role of the Syndicate and the 
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, Indira Congress. 


It is interesting to note how 
both the CPM and the present 
CPI leadership in West Bengal 
have a lop-sided view of the con- 
cept of United Front. In the 
case of the CPM, its sectarianism 
permits it to form united front 
with such parties, or rather mini- 
units which are almost its johu- 
kums. There is hardly any scope 
in CPM's United Front frame- 
work for parties to function as 
equals, or even self-respecting 
partners; the Big Brother must 
boss. 

In contrast, the West Bengal 
leadership of the CPI has gone 
to the other extreme of total 
tailism in the ULDF. Though 
it is the biggest partner in this 
Front, it has allowed itself to be 
led by the nose by parties which 
have very little relevance even at 
the State level, with pockets of 
influence at some places. The 
SUC, for instance, is a party 
whose entire revolutionism is 
confined within the precincts of a 
small area, smaller than that 
covered by a few thanas; and yet it 
was its thundering of anti-Con- 
gressism which set the tone of the 
political line of the ULDF. This 
is indeed the case of a tail wagging 
the dog. 

The pathetic aspect of this 
entire drama was that while the 
ideological stand of the Eight- 
Party Combination echoed al- 
most the CPM stand, the CPM 
in its campaign never spared 
a moment to brand them as the 
stooges of Indira Gandhi. 

familiar argument heard 
among these Don Quixotic expo- 
nents of the Left Third Force is 
that West Bengal is not Kerala, 
that the anti-Congress feelings in 
the masses is stronger in West 
Bengal than in Kerala, and there- 
fore any understanding with the 
Congress would dispossess them 
from their Left patrimony. 

The patent absurdity of this 
stand is evident when one notes 
that even. at-the lowest point of 
discredit of the Atulya-Ghosh- 
dominated Congress in the mid- 
term election in 1969, it polled 
about 40 per cent of votes, though, 
because of the all-out UF against 
it, its score in terms of seats was 
only 55 in а House of 280. 

There was no intelligent rea- 
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son why the Kerala-type United 
Front, in the formation of which 
Sri Achutha Menon and the 
younger elements in the Congress 
took the initiative, could not have 
been initiated in West Bengal. 

Not only that. The Eight- 
Party Combination made declara- 
tions that it would try to get 
Bangla Congress into its front, 
but the real stumbling block was 
the anti-Congress posture of the 
Eight-Party Combination, to 
which Sri Ajoy Mukherji could 
not subscribe. Bereft of this 
association with the Left, the 
decisive voice in the Bangla Con- 
gress became that ofits reaction- 
ary wing led by Sri Sushil Dhara, 
who, in an amazing feat of adven- 
turism—perhaps lured by the iron 
chests of Sri Atulya Ghosh, as 
one well-known commentator has 
observed—-tried to knock together 
a gang up of the Congress, 
the Syndicate and the Bangla 
Congress. It was the revolt of 
many of the district leaders of 
the Congress together with its 
youth wing that led to the scrap- 
ping of this project, and the West 
Bengal Congress leadership for- 
mally denounced Sri Sushil 
Dhara’s move. in the bargain, 
the Bangla Congress today has 
been reduced to the strength of 
paltry five from the 36 that it 
could win in 1969 mid-term poll. 

As for the Congress leader- 
ship’s efforts to come to an under- 
standing with the CPI and some of 
the other parties of the Left 
with the objective of containing 
the CPM, it is no secret that 
many definite overtures were made 
both by the Central and the 
Pradesh-level leadership of the 
Congress. There was no doubt 
a good amount of allergy to the 
CPI among a section of West 
Bengal Congress, a Ja Jagjivan 
Babu. But those who are in the 
know can vouch for the fact that 
these could prove no insurmount- 
ablei stumbling block: rather, 
it is doubtful if this readiness for 
electoral understanding with the 
Left was shown by the Congress 
leadership so insistently in any 
other State as it did in West 
Bengal. 

If one were to disclose the 
terms for such an understanding, 
there is no question that a stable 
Government would have been 
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installed today in West Bengal 


with a clear majority of over 30,- 
and. between the Congress and. 


these Left parties of the ULDF,. 
as many as 35 out of 40 -Lok 
Sabha seats could have been from. 
West Bengal. _ 

The voting pattern shows that 
in a very large number of consti- 
tuencies, the CPM could win with 
less than 30 per cent of votes 
polled, because the other conten- 
ders—sometimes - those who 
could have been potential allies— 
have fought each other, thereby 
making a present of such seats 
to CPM. In some cases, the 
CPM candidate has won the seat 


by securing less, than even 25, 


per cent of votes polled. 

` It was at the very eleventh 
hour, realising the tempo of anti- 
CPM sentiment not only in the 


public but in their own ranks, 


that some of the leaders of the 
Left parties tried desperately to 
save the situation. But even at 


` that stage, the Bourbons in West. 


to come out in an. open under-, 
standing with е“ Сопртеѕѕ. 

Some seats were left uncon- 
tested by both sides, but this 
paid. little dividend because there: 
was no possibility of a joint cam-. 


. paign, nor could it generate that 


mass enthusiasm that swept Ker-. 
ala against the misdoings of the 
Marxists. — 

The results are too glaring to 
need any elaborate comment. 
The CPI. which.could win 30 seats. 
in 1969 mid-term poll is now 
reduced to 13 in the State Assem- 
bly, and its quota for Lok Sabha 
has been reduced: to three. And 
this debacle has come in the back-. 
ground of the success of the CPI 
through understanding with the. 
Congress in Kerala, Tamilnadu, 
Andhra, Punjab and UP. Even 
where the disruptive veto of Sri 
Jagjivan Ram spoilt understand- 
ing, the Bihar CPI leaders, ins- 
tead of behaving in a childish 
manner, stuck to the policy of 
positive approach to Congress. 


line.. pursued. by · some .of- the 
key leaders of West Bengal—de- 


void of the realisation .of the 


new wind of change blowing ail 
over the country—will have ne- 
gative consequences in Parlia~ 
ment. Thanks.to their folly, they 
have made a present to the CPM 
the prestige of being the leading, 
Opposition party in Lok Sabha. 
` At atime when the avalanche 
victory of the Congress would 
require a very mature leadership 
in the Left in Parliament—for 
not only presenting the case of: 
the Left with dignity and for- 
bearance but also winning over 
many of the democratio MPs. 
who have come to the Congress. 
benches—a dogmatic Ranadive- 
style Left demagogy can do a. 
lot of harm to the cause of рго-. 
gressive forces in the near future. : 
The folly of bankrupt dadas 
at the provinicial level can do 
incalculable harm not only to the- 
party concerned but to the cause-_ 
of the Left as a whole. 
5 March 15 


Bengal’s CPI leadership refused 
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Federal Government and its Salient Features 


Since “the power to tax involves the power to - 


destroy" and “ће power to destroy may defeat and 
render useless the power to create", federal constitu- 
tions should guarantee reciprocal exemption of 
federal and state properties. : In Canada, Section 
125 of the British North American Act provides for 
this. In Australia, both Commonwealth and states 
are forbidden to impose taxation upon the property 


~ of the other, though the states may impose such а 


tax upon Commonwealth property if the parliament 
of the Commonwealth assents. In the United States 
reciprocal immunity of property and instrumenta- 
lities are based upon judicial interpretation. 

In India, “the property of the Union shall, save 
in so far as Parliament may by law otherwise provide, 
be exempt from all taxes imposed by a State or by 
any authority within a State” (Article 285). The 
property and income of a State is exempt from Union 
taxation under Article 289 though Parliament can 
levy taxes-on any trade or business carried on by the 
government of a State except trade and business 

“incidental to the ordinary functions of government". 
But Union property situated within State territories 
and used for trade is not Rupee to taxation by the 
State. 

. The division of powers ‘and functions is indeed 
the essence of the federal principle. The success of 
the federal state depends on a proper allocation -of 
functions, and hence of resources. The division of 


functions should, therefore, be based on some criteria ` 


of efficiency., The layer of government which is 
placed in.a better position-to discharge a function 
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Should be made responsible for that function and the 
power to levy a tax should be assigned to the authority 
which finds itself in a position to collect it in the most 
economica] and efficient manner. 

When functions and resources are divided in. 
this manner there is no correspondence between the. 
amount of expenditure a layer of government is. 
likely to incur and the extent of its powers of taxa- . 
tion. The theory has long been repudiated that the 
authority which spends money should also have the: 
responsibility of raising 116 It is now generally 
agreed that “the authority which is best fitted by place: 
or competence to administer a public service is not. 
necessarily the one which can find the money to. 
finance services of national importance." If the 
division of functions on the basis of efficiency coin- 
cides with the capacity to raise resources in the most 
economical manner it is a welcome accident; but 
such a situation cannot last long. This can only 
continue in some ideal federation, perhaps envisaged: 
by К.С. Wheare. But in her Development finance— 
Planning and Control, Ursula Hicks says, the “ideal. 
federation по longer exists". · 


Thus, В. P. Adarkar suggested. that *the basic princi- 
ple of practical public finance is that, as far as is practicable, 
the responsibility of raising revenue and the freedom of 
spending it, ought to go hand in hand." The Principles and 
Problems of Federal Finance, p 219. According to K.T. Shah,, 
“The division or distribution, to be satisfactory, must assign: 
to each unit in the federation resources adequate to ће: ` 
obligations laid upon it.” Federal Finance in India (1929). 

VG, L. Wood, “The Future of Federal Aid,” The Econo. 
mic Record, December 1 1945. : 
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PEOPLE'S MANDATE AND NEXT STEP (Continued from page 10) 


for the hiring of agricultural 
machinery through public agencies 
otherwise the smaller cultivators 
cannot get their benefit. 

Unless this is done, it is only 
the kulaks who will benefit, and 
the accusation that the Con- 
gress is dominated by farm lobby 
will be justified. It must be 
remembered that tbe growing 
kulak economy is an anti-thesis 
of any kind of a socialist 
economy. 

In the above we have referred 
to the “modernisation” of agri- 
culture. This implies a broad- 
based growth of the industries 
that supply agricultural inputs— 
electricity, fertilisers, agricultural 
machinery, etc. These articles 
as well as consumer goods for 
mass consumption must be pro- 
duced at low cost, and should be 
as much near to the point of 
consumption as possible. It is 
possibly in this context the Con- 
gress Manifesto says: “Small in- 
dustry must have to be the growth 
point.” 

But small-scale industries can- 
not survive unless monopolies are 
curbed. This must be speeded up 
through the two-pronged drive of 
the expansion of efficient public 
sector and a comprehensive plan 
of the nationalisation of exis- 
ting foreign and monopolistic 
enterprises. | 

By defeating Tata and Birla 
literally, the electorate has given 
its verdict in favour of the liqui- 
dation of the economic and social 
policies and practices they re- 
present. This cannot be done 
without adequate scientific and 
` speedy study of the issues in- 
volved. 

For reducing the disparities 
between nations and placing India 
in the community of developed 
countries, what is required is a 
rapid pace of industrialisation 
including that of agriculture. 

Nuclear experts like Professor 
P.M.S. Blacket have been urging, 
since the end of the Second World 
War, that the underdeveloped 
countries should develop a nuclear 
strategy for economic develop- 
ment. Now the Bhabha Ato- 
mic Research Centre has pre- 
pared a plan to set up agro- 
industrial plants in two zones— 
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Kutch and Western UP. 

These plants will raise pro- 
duction and living standards qui- 
ckly; and yet make the best use 
of scarce resources, our country 
must plan the establishment of 
a large number of giant agro- 
industrial nuclear complexes to 
remove  poverty—a one-point 
programme popularised in Smt 
Gandhi's election speeches. 

Without a contented labour 
force, and reordering the trade 
union as a factor of economic 
development Indian industrialisa- 
tion is not possible. Need-based 
minimum wage, recognition of 
trade unions, worker participa- 
tion in management, end of re- 
trenchment and layoff, sharing 
the gains of productivity are the 
commonly accepted measures, 
which are yet to be implemented. 

For the modernisation of agri- 
culture and industry, the develop- 
ment of science and technology, 
suited to our needs and resources, 
is a pre-requisite. The Congress 
has recognised it. Its Manifesto 
says: "The Congress will prepare 
a national scientific and technolo- 
gical plan which will be integrated 
with our economic plan.” 

Further, “The Congress invites 
nation’s scientists and technologi- 
sts to give their best to accomplish 
these exciting tasks of momentous 
importance and assures them that 
it would be its constant endea- 
vour not only to accord them 
positions of standing and res- 
ponsibility but involve them inti- 
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mately in the processes by which 
governmental decisions are taken 


and implemented.” 


But it is a tragedy of the Indian 
science that the scientists and the 
technologists are neither involved 
nor are given the opportunities 
to participate and plan the pro- 
grammes in their respective de- 
partments. 

For the development of science 
and technology it is imperative 
that: (i) The university education 
must be a union subject. The 
Constitution be amended to ensure 
it. (i) There should be a plan 
of coordination in tbe universities 
and the national laboratories. 
(iii) The working of the university 
and laboratory departments be 
democratised so that each scienti- 
fic worker gets an opportunity 
to plan, develop and assess the 
work collectively. 

АП development efforts will be 
negated unless the prices are 
stabilised. Procurement of food 
grains and raw materials at pre- 
determined prices, supply of essen- 
tial consumer goods through the 
fair price shops; modernisation 
of old plants to raise labour 
productivity and reduction in 
deficit financing, etc., are the 
obvious steps. 


- There is an expectational ex- 
plosion in the country. This energy 
is available for peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism. It is for Smt 
Gandhi’s Government to use it. 


Price : Re 1 
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PEOPLE BURY AXIS (Continued from page 14) 


formance in office does not ex- 
plain the landslide, though it 
might explain the retention of its 
own base over the last four years. 
The most important factor was 
the pro-Indira Gandhi swing which 
was no less in Tamilnadu than in 
other parts of the country. If 
Sri Kamaraj and Sri Rajagopala- 
chari, assisted by obliging sections 
of the’ press, believed that their 
presence and activity would pre- 
vent the wind of change from 
blowing over Tamilnadu, they 
were living in a world of their 
own creation. 

The people of Tamilnadu, 
like those in other States, saw 
that the choice posed before them 
was between socio-economic status 
quo and radical changes that 
would end the privileged posi- 
tion of a few and open up new 
opportunities for the many. The 
results of the Lok Sabha elections 
bear this out fully. 


Personal Prestige 


If Sri Kamaraj alone has 
managed to get in, it must be 
attributed to the personal pres- 
tige he still enjoys and not to the 
line he has been advocating in 
company with the Masanis, Vaj- 
payees and Morarjis. 

Another important aspect of 
the Tamilnadu elections is the 
lesson provided to the progres- 
sive parties. The forging of the 
Progressive Front on the basis of 
a common socialist approach 
gave credibility to the DMK 
as well as other parties involved, 
шапар the Congress and the 

PI 

But for Sri Subramaniam's arro- 
gance and colossal bungling, the 
Congress would have been pre- 
sent in reasonable numbers in 
the State Assembly also. The 
CPI has improved its strength 
from 3 to 8. The other parties 
too have improved their posi- 
tion or maintained it. 

On the other hand, the CPM 
has been wiped out from the 
Assembly and drawn blank in 
the Lok Sabha poll, despite the 
clandestine understanding reached 
. With the Syndicate alliance. The 

fact that Sri P. Ramamurthy 
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lost his deposit along with Sri 
Anandan Nambiar should lead 
to rethinking on the part of the 
CPM atleast so far as Tamilnadu 
is concerned. 

It, is however, necessary for 
the DMK leadership to under- 
stand all the implications of the 
election results in perspective and 
not to allow the massive victory 
to go to their heads. The people 
know they have made mistakes, 
but have generously given them 
a chance to correct these and 
devote themselves to tackling 
the urgent economic problems 
that face them, giving top priority 
to the removal of disparities, 
provision of jobs for the increasing 
numbers of unemployed and basic 
amenities to the millions in 
towns and villages. 

The vote also means that the 
people expect the DMK to streng- 
then its ties with the Centre 
and help the latter in the speedy 
implementation of progressive 
economic and social measures. 

In the last phase of the election 
battle the Syndicate alliance and 
sections of the press brought to 
the fore a caste controversy 
which the DMK had successfully 
buried on assuming power four 
years ago; as the ruling party 
and the authentic voice of the 
people of Tamilnadu it is now the 
DMK’s duty to ensure that caste 
mischief is not permitted to 
vitiate the atmosphere in Tamil- 
nadu. The voting shows that 
the people have got over the old 
habit of. being swayed by caste 


considerations to a large extent; 
this is a trend that has to be 
helped along if democracy is to 
function effectively in the future. 
To this task the DMK must dedi- 
cate itself. 

It is also necessary for the 
DMK not to allow its size in the 
Assembly to make it treat its 
allies as expendable quantities: 
the vote is a vindication of the 
common line adopted by the 
Progressive Front, and it is this 
line that the ОМК. should vigor- 
ously pursue in office with the 
active support and cooperation 
of the other parties that helped 
to shape it. In fact the wise 
course would be for the ruling 
party to work out a concrete 
programme for implementation 
over the next five years in con- 
sultation with the CPI, the For- 
ward Bloc, the PSP and other 
partners in the Progressive 
Front. 

As for the Left parties in the 
Progressive Front, the task is not 
easy. While they should help 
the DMK in all ways to carry 
out the promise held out by the 
Front to the electorate, they 
should not lapse into uncritical 
acquiescence when the ruling 
party fails to implement pledges. 

Their task is among the people; 
they have to continue the process 
of educating and mobilising the 
masses, for, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, only an alert people collec- 
tively exerting pressure can bring 
about radical changes in any 
democratic society. 
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franchise for the first time. They 
-. made up much of the erosion in 
the influence of the party. Pro- 
fessor Sher Singh, for instance, 
won by a margin ОЁ about 46,000 
votes. The number of the newly 
registered ‘voters in his consti- 
tuency was 55, 818. Their number 
is about 52,000 in Kaithal where 
the Union Railways Minister 
has won by barely 26,000 votes. 
‘The political climate today is 
more- conducive to the socialistic 
''forces in Haryana. The State 
economy is fast developing on all 
fronts and side by side the poli- 
tical awakening is acquiring redi- 
cal postures. The attitude of 


traditional-feudal loyalty is being - 


fast replaced but the modern- 
economic-ambitions. 
It is-high time the progressive 
forces established mass-base be- 
` hind their organisations. The 
way the Congress campaign lim- 
ped. shows that Smt Gandhi’s 
party should lose no time in 
building upits base. The Ambala 
Lok Sabha seat, which at one 
stage seemed to be going again 
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in the last few years— paper. printing and postage. 


to the Jana Sangh, could be re- 


tained only when the CPI and the. 


PSP threw their cadres in the 
campaign, and thus filled the 
gaps in the organisational] mechi- 
nery of the ruling party. 

At the last minute when it 
was seen that Professor Sher 
Singh was finding it impossible 
to consolidate his campaign to 
romp home, the CPI cadres 
in Bahadurgarh and Hassangarh 
came to his rescue. Similarly, 
Sri Tika Ram Sukhan and friends 
saved Congress candidate Pandit 
Madhu Ram from being mauled 
by the Jana Sangh's Swami Ram- 
eshwara Nand in Karnal The 
CPI saved Sri G.L. Nanda in 
Pehowa. 

But the CPI too needs to aug- 
ment its cadre. Haryana has 
thrown upa new class of lower 


middle class which frequently 


visit centres of advanced socio- 
economic and political culture 
like Delhi, being so closely situa- 
ted to Haryana. The Leftist par- 
ties would be missing a great 
opportunity if they failed to 
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organise this new class. 

Another favourable feature of 
Haryana's political ‘life that emer- 
ged in this election is that the 


- Government School teachers num- 


bering more than forty thousand 
in the state having been dissatis- 
fied with the State Government's 
discriminatory attitude, have 
defied openly the “‘service code” 
and have shown their teeth to 
some of the candidates. They 
issued appeals and addressed 
meetings of candidates. This elite 
should be attracted and purpose- 
fully orgnised under the Left- 
banner before it goes astray. 
With caste politics and the 
Arya Samaj thrown out of gear 
and localissues reduced to noth- 
ing ness in the wake of the national 
Chandigarh ' 
issue which was.the sole poll plank 
of the Syndicate candidate Rizak 
Ram in Jhajjar, could not cut 
much ice) Haryana is on the 
threshhold of a take-off stage for 
progressive forces as evidenced 
by the results of the mid-term 


- poll to Lok Sabha. 
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AMERICAN POWER AND 
THE NEW MANDARINS, 
‚ Naom Chomsky; Penguin Books, 
London; pp 319; 8s. 


OME years ago, people spoke 
of the “Chomsky Revolu- 
tion"—but that had to do with 
linguistics, a critique of the out- 
moded “behavioural” approach 
to language. 

Since the methodological break- 
through of “syntactic structures", 
the Professor has come a long way. 
And not only in linguistics. To- 
day Chomsky is still obsessed with 
language and communication; of 
a different nature, though; and 
more  existentially conditioned 
certainly than linguistic signs. 
Language now, however, is im- 
,passioned, the communication 
urgent. It is the same Chomsky, 
to be sure, with a structural trans- 
formation. 

From Structure he has moved 
to Freedom. The transition is 
swift and compelling, and happily 
for us; for, scholarship is best 
sold to conscience, even in a con- 
text as depraved as the American 
market, which brings us to Am- 
erican Power and the New Man- 
darins, and takes Chomsky to 
Vietnam. 

As Americans moved into 
Vietnam, America moved into 
anti-history. No modern nation 
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with the exception perhaps of 
Hitlers Germany, has so arro- 
gantly alienated its people, betra- 
yed the human conscience and 
violated its own avowed commit- 
ments to peace. But what is 
lamented is not the objective fact 
of genocide. It is a more subtle, 
intrinsic treachery linked with a 
quality of alienation surpassing 
human perversity. 

For, the Great Betrayal was 
not the cumulative act of the 
lunatic fringe. It was, on the 
contrary, the fruition of the pro- 
gressive forces of market ration- 
ality that the economic euphoria 
had so unleashed on the Ameri- 
can dream and the “free world” 
nightmare. 

The American intellectual is, 
therefore, more American than 
intellectual. His scholarship is 
worth dollars in opinion vote—a 
logic that from there on leads not 
unpredictably on to the Penta- 
gon. Orworse. Liberal scholar- 
ship, under such claustrophobic 
conditions suffers from a high 
rate of infant mortality. It exists 
—with costs, 

The old Macarthy whip, dead 
and buries for some years, is now 
resurrected in more deadly and 
vicious form—as the dragon of 
state-sponsored objectivity per- 
vading the academic scene with 
a marked perversion for the 
behavioural sciences and other 
“humanistic” disciplines. 

There is little paradox, con- 
sequently, in the fact that “liberal” 
scholars are engaged liberally in 
research for the War Depart- 
ment and the Ministry of Defence. 
It is only a refracted image of 
the popular schizophrenia nursed 
at Harvard and MIT. 

Chomsky is painstaking and 
patient in his deliberation, pro- 
fuse with illustrations and annota- 
tions that blunt the razor's édge 
of the slogan-sling, more familiar 
to the generation of Jerry Rubin, 
with the incurred expense of 
unambiguity. The punch is per- 
haps evened out rather thinly. 

The master-linguist is meti- 
culous in detail to the point of 
blowing holes in the con- 
centration—a method perhaps ex- 
cellent in a formal study of the 
phonemical complex but Jess to 
be applauded when used to let 
the air in on Ámerican's number 


опе crisis. The arguments blur 
from semantics into syntax. 

In terms of protest literature 
that daily swills out of Ragville, 
Amerika, the thesis is more res- 
pectable than radical То deno- 
unce a barbarous war it has not 
been found necessary in recent 
to quote Keynes or A.J. Muste. 
In this light, Chomsky's revul- 
sion is honourable, but his refer- 
ences are tame. 

То set the matter in context, 
today it is almost unnecessary to 
outline the several tragedies that 
have stalked the unfortunate na- 
tion, My Lai has happened, 
Cambodia and now Laos have 
been invaded, Fred Hampton has 
been murdered, Bobby Seale is 
on trial for his life—and Nixon 
is President! 

Chomsky's indignance is al- 
most ridiculous. He needs to be 
hysterical. Mad. Ог be elected 
to the Black Panthers. Be Presi- 
dent of the SDS. When the 
stimuli are so outrageous, it is 
often quaint, if not annoying, 
to find the orgasm temperate. 

But this would be to under- 
punch Chomsky. He was writing 
before America vanished beyond 
the bend. When sanity was not 
impossible. There is yet a fur- 
ther justification. For, if his 
means are temperate, his modesty 
is almost unbecoming. Неге is 
the world’s greatest linguistic 
scholar diffident about pronounce- 
ments over the nature of resis- 
tance when every half-baked stu- 
dent radical from Washington to 
Woodstock nation is spewing stre- 
ams of rhetoric by the second. 

The situation is far from curi- 
ous. Resistance has two dimen- 
sions: moral and political. And 
in the context of the Ameri- 
can intellectual, the two are not 
necessarily identical. Chomsky 
feels a personal, moral responsi- 
bility for the war. Which spe- 
aks of reason, not rhetoric. Poli- 
tical judgement is either implicit 
ог evaded. 

His political concept of free- 
dom is set against two evils: 
violence (represented by  Viet- 
nam) and deceit (represented by 
Rostow, State Department, etc). 
The first is an external fact, the 
second is an internal fact of the 
American polity. Both are the re- 
sult of the liberal American ethic, 
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part of the bitter “philosophic 
heritage", as Arthur Schlesinger 
characterises it, which leads 
Americans to be “empirical, prag- 
matic, ironic, pluralistic, compe- 
titive" and, more aptly, to quote 
Chomsky, "inane". 

The inane American, like 
the ugly American, is as much a 
victim of innocence as Ho Chi 
Minh was a hippie! For Uncle 
Sham has exposed all of his rump 
in the South-east Asian circuit. 
The truth is dark and deadly. 
Today, American paranoia is 
more dangerous than American 
power, and the two tendencies 
appear to be mutually reinforcive. 
Eldridge Cleaver has prophesied 
а strom coming—a shift-storm. 
With Vietnam, it is here. 

In his emotive denunciation 
of the Vietnam war, Chomsky 
is not appealing to the untender 
mercies of the Fascist Right which 
he considers too far lost, nor to 
the ultra-Left which he rightly 
considers able to look after its 
own affairs. 

Tt is addressed to the spathetic 
liberal, the amoral bureaucrat 
and the great majority of the 
uncommitted intelligentsia which 
believes to be a large congrega- 


whose permissiveness has allowed, 
if not actually encouraged, the 
barbarism of the seventies. 

The calculation is realistic; 
Chomsky carries a reputation 
with his name, a reputation that 
he is willing to risk—a fact that 
could impress many of his acade- 
mic colleagues. For, the message 
is not. unfamiliar. The radical 
pacifism of A.J. Muste has a new 
and eminent spokesman in Chom- 
sky, which is all very well. 

But despite the assurance and 
indignation of the sentiment ex- 
pressed, Chomsky, as much as 
the New Left or 
Panthers know, is aware of the 
growing redundancy of his passi- 
onate statements. Humanistic re- 
asoning will as little deter the 
march of self-delusion as a hail 
of popcorm could stop the US 
Marines. Vocal animism car- 
ries little weight in the age of the 
punch-key. 

The roots of the cancer afflict- 
ing the American today cannot 
be exercised by incantation—and 
on that issue Ginsberg’s “Om” 
and Chomsky’s "Tax-Dodge" аге 
equally impotent as means. Nor 
can a morality play staged on the 
nation-wide TV stir the conscience 


the Black . 


ther New nor Old with respect to 
appearance in history. True, 
their rationale varies with the 
times, but in their fiendish ends 
they are of common substance, 
the inevitable precipitate of any 
state that is foolish enough and 
powerful enough to set itself 
above the aspirations of its people, 
alienated from the real source of 
life and legitimacy. And if his- 
tory is long-suffering, it still has 
room for recompense. 

Chomsky, Cleaver and De- 
"linger are already part of the 
Big Contradiction that has set 
in the United States after that 
fateful summer of 1970. Kent 
State, Stanford and Madison are 
now legion. As Abbie Hoffman, 
leader of the Youth International 
Party, put it, “America lost its 
face in Vietnam. It’s gonna lose 
its ass in Cambodia," meaning, 
that was aboutall it had left to 
lose. 

America has lost—its children 
at home and in Vietnam, and its 
credibility all over the world. 


: And having lost all that was real, 


it must now reconcile with all 
that is illusory, transient and ephe- 
meral, like the American power. 
Chomsky has but added his voice 


tion in desperate need to be won 
over to the truth and conscience, 


of an inert pathology. 
The New Mandarins are nei- 


to the howl of the sea. Right 
on! —Rajani Kanth 





A SOVIET STUDY 


is viewed as the nucleus of new, specific class forma- 
tions. Whereas this process is underway, the elite 
exists and acts while retaining its relative independence. 
In this respect, it is playing, as it were, the role of a 
class that has not yet taken to a final shape. Hence, 
the autonomy of its political bebaviour which does 
notreveal clearly defined ‘class characteristics. How- 
ever, after playing its role in the acceleration of econo- 
mic development and in the formation of classes, and 

: after itself becoming an organisational backbone of 
the state, the elite is bound to disappear, to cease to 
exist as a separate social community. 

So far, anyhow the elites still represent an inde- 
pendent and important element in the socio-political 
life of the developing countries, to which they bring 
no small number of distinctive traits. Thus, the 
emergence and development of capitalist relations 
in these countries are being channelled by the elite 
along a course of “Octobrist capitalism”, namely 
the type of capitalism in which the most advanced 
modern forms of exploitation of wage workers is 
interwoven with the exploitation of small-scale pro- 
ducers by methods of primary accumulation. As 
early as the beginning of this century, Lenin wrote 
that “Octobrist capital" hnd migrated from Europe 
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to Aisa,? It is not the bourgeoisie as a class but the 
elite, as it gradually becomes more and more bour- 
geois, which promotes this tendency. Hence, the 
situation with regard to local deployment of socio- 
political forces in many of the developing countries, 
where the elite is opposed not only by the working 
sections of the population but also by the mass of 
petty-bourgeois proprietors and rising capitalist 
proprietors. 

In the context of the opposite course of develop- 
ment open to society and the elite, namely in condi- 
tions of non capitalist development, the national 
leadership finds itself confronted with the task of the 
political activisation of the masses, of the democra- 
tisation of the state apparatus. The urgent need to 
accomplish this task is dictated by general demands 
of national progress and by the interests of the ruling 
cliques themselves, in so far as otherwise they might 
well lose social support, influence and power. 

It is obvious that independently of the variety of 
paths for the social transformation of the elite, the 
logic of social development is moving the elite inexor- 
ably towards the moment when it will become an in- 
tegral part of the emergent classes. 


“See V. I Lenin: Collected Works (Vol 34, p 439). 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than - 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. І see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Basis for Action 


T™ President's Address to the new Parliament 
is remarkable for its simple and straightforward 
reaffirmation of the pledges on the basis of which 


' the ruling party at the Centre obtained a massive 


mandate from the people in the recent mid-term 
election to the Lok Sabha. 

While concrete measures have not been spelt out in 
the Address, it nevertheless contains every indication 
of the Governmént’s determination to give a new 
direction to social and economic policies on the basis 
of. the clear understanding that the popular mandate 
is one for “‘peaceful change that must swiftly and 
visibly alter the picture of poverty and alienation 
in our land.” 
new orientation proposed to be given to policy and 
performance has firmly been described as the aboli- 
tion of poverty: that this has not been thrown out as 
a pious platitude is evident from the broad framework 
of policy which the Address contains. 

The announcement that a mid-term appraisal of 
the Fourth Plan will be made must be seen as a sign 
of how the Government proposes to go about the 
difficult task of translating manifesto promises into 
reality. Already. the effort is on to change the com- 
plexion of the Planning Commission to bring it in 


` tune with the requirements of the popular mandate. 


So far the exercise in planning has been treated as 
no more than a matter of adjustment and accommo- 
dation of the claims and counter-claims of the diffe- 
rent States; the orientation required to transform 
the planning process into an effective and positive 
instrument of social and economic change has been 
conspicuous by its absence, with easy-going pragma- 
tism taking the place of determined effort to rearrange 
priorities and change the pattern of investment. with 
the major aims of reducing economic disparities, 
providing: employment to the jobless millions, curbing 


.the power and influence of big business and feudal 


interests, and ensuring the dominance of the public 
sector. The mid-term appraisal is meant to “review 
and reorient the Plan in order to increase the pace 
and effective use of investment in the economy." 
The crash programme for employment will form 
part of this new orientation. What precisely is the 
Scope of the proposed Plan review and how speedily 
and purposefully it will be undertaken remain to be 
seen. е 

Among е items spelt out іп the Address the 
most important undoubtedly is the question of land 
reforms. 


‘ 


Indeed, the central objective of the’ 


The promise that the Central Government ' 
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*will continue to press the State Governments for fur- 
ther action in promoting a more equitable agrarian 
structure" will not be seen as a particularly reassuring 
one in view of the past performance of most State 
Governments. However, it is clear that even those 
State Governments in which representatives of the 
rural rich are entrenched cannot forlong defy the 
mandate of the people. The ritual claims about 
what has already been achieved in this sphere will 
not be taken seriously in view of the fact of massive 
unrest in rural India asa result of increasing dispari- 
ties and the failure of the State Governments to en- 
force land ceiling and effectively and fully distribute 
available land to the landless and the poor peasants. 
What concrete steps the Centre will initiate to achi- 
eve tangible results in this direction will be watched 
with hope and anxiety. The assurance about exten- 
sion of the credit guarantee scheme will be welcomed, 
although here too what will ultimately matter is how 
far land is effectively redistributed and how swiftly 
the new owners are enabled to secure the necessary 
credit for undertaking production. It is mainly in 
the field of agrarian reform that a firm basis for viable 
Centre-State relations can be laid; although no doubt 
there is need for ап overall review of these relations 
so as to make ours a truly federal structure without 
unduly weakening the Centre. 

The Address has stated that the Government will 
pursue the objective of imposing à ceiling on urban 
property. This was a promise contained in Smt 
Indira Gandhi's Budget speech last year. With the 
majority the ruling party now enjoys in the Lok 
Sabha, and particularly because of the large number 
of MPs conscious of the urge among the people for 
speedy change, it should not be unduly difficult to 
take positive steps in this matter. In this as well as 
in respect of the declaration in the Address about 
provision of housing facilities to the urban and rural 
poor, the formulation of concrete, time-bound pro- 


‘posals will be eagerly awaited. The proposed allot- 


ment of building sites to landless workers, confer- 
ment of homestead rights and assistance for the cons- 
truction of “decent, livable houses for the rural 
population" can, if pursued in earnest, mark the 
beginning of a new era for the poor majority in India's 
villages. "That this has to form part of the programme 
to bring about radical changes in economic relations 
in rural India is beyond question. The speed with 
which concrete measures are placed before the Houses 
of Parliament will provide an indication of the new 
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Government's earnestness and capacity for firm 


action. i | 

The proposal to appoint “task forces” to remove 
obstacles. to the speedy implementation of investment 
programmes in the public and private sectors of 
industry and to step up the rate of industrial produc- 
tion-has to be further spelt out to be clearly under- 
stood. The utility of the task forces will obviously 
depend on the clarity with which reorientation is given 
to the whole approach to the problems of industrial 
structure’ and production. The Address does 
not say clearly how the Government proposes to 
implement its manifesto promise of curbing the con- 
centration of economic power and wealth. The 
steps outlined in the Address appear hardly adequate 
to fulfil the following clear commitment in the mani- 
festo: “Тһе policy of the Congress is to ensure that 
the right to property becomes real for the largest 
number of people.... The Congress is pledged to pre- 
vent individual holdings and ownership of property 
beyond reasonable limits and the concentration of 
economic power and wealth in a few hands." The 
manifesto cited the Directive Principles as the basis 
for the restructuring of the economy, and there will 
be disappointment that the President's Address is 
silent on this score. It is clear that major amend- 


: ments to the Constitution are essential for the ful- 
filment ofthis promise, and it is to be hoped that the , 


Government and the new Parliament will take up 
this question without undue delay. . 

On the vital question of prices a disturbing note 
of complacency is discernible in the Address, in con- 
trast to the firm promise in the manifesto to "control 
prices and ensure to the people the supplies of essential 
commodities at reasonable rates", for while credit is 
taken for the marginal fall in foodgrain prices in 
recent months it is not indicated how the Govern- 
ment proposes to bring them down to reasonable 
levels. It had been expected that at least a proper 
study of the rise in the prices of essential commodi- 
ties would be undertaken at an early date with a, view 
to devising steps to bring them down, so as to keep 
within sensible limits the interaction of rising prices 
and increasing DA. 

А bright feature of. the Address is the announce- 
ment of a National Plan for the application of science 
and technology to development. This is long over- 
due, and the need to keep self-reliance in material 
and manpower in this sphere as the aim needs to 
be underlined once again. · The attempts to prevent 
our own scientists, engineers and technologists from 
striving to make the nation self-reliant will undoub- 
tedly continue with assistance from monopoly capital 

` in the Western countries. Clear assurance is needed 


that such attempts will not be allowed to succeed in : 


any measure, and the National Plan has to provide 
^ this. 

The need for sound industrial relations has been 
stressed in the Address and consultations with leaders 
of trade unions and managements promised. Indus- 
trial relations cannot in the long ruri be placed on a 
sound footing except by making it possible for the 
worker to feel he is part of the industry, in which he 


is working; this means the creation of new opportu- | 


nities for the worker to participate effectively in the 


“м 


management of industry at all levels. What the 
Government proposes to do to bring about such a 
basic change will be watched with interest. The 
emphasis on "changes in the administrative structure 
and the functioning of the administrative apparatus" 
so as to "ensure effective delegation of powers and 
responsibilities” contains the nucleus of a possible 
plan to bring about genuine worker participation in 
industry. In building up “а well-equipped mana- 
gerial cadre” care needs to be taken to ensure that it 
does not lead merely to the creation of a new class of 
bureaucrats like the ones in the Government’s adminis- 
trative apparatus who have been successfully sabota- 
ging efforts to change the economic structure in any 
measure. | 

On the question of combating the dark forces of 
communalism and overcoming the grave threat to 
secularism and democracy the Government can rest 
assured of nationwide popular support; the assurance 
is already there in the massive mandate given to the 
ruling party and the support extended by the elector- 
ate to the secular-democratic parties as against the 
categorical rejection of the parties of cómmunalism 
and vested interests. The need to combat the grim 
new tendency to settle political: rivalries through 
murders is also obvious. This threat has been most 
noticeable in West Bengal; as the President has poin- 
ted out, the people of the State have demonstrated 
in the elections their faith in democracy and parlia- 
mentary methods, and this should strengthen the 
hands of the Government as well as of different poli- 
tical parties to fight and defeat murder politics. 

. The reaffirmation of the Government's determi- 
nation to abolish privy purses and princely privileges 
"by appropriate constitutional measures" is welcome. 
The people's verdict is one in favour of ending all pri- 
vilege, and the fat unmerited pensions of the feudal 
anachronisms obviously takes first place. The Govern- 
ment has also to think in terms of what should be done 
in case the Supreme Court once again comes in the 
way of fulfilment of the people's declared will. Also, 
the tendency to think in terms of “compensating” 
the ex-rulers should be firmly resisted by the members 
of Parliament. 


Quite satisfying is the restatement of the nation's , 


abiding faith in the tested policy of non-alignment. 
The composition and character of the. new Parlia- 
ment should make it possible for the Indira Gandhi 
Government to end the type of hesitancy and vacilla- 
tion that marked the handling of major international 
issues in recent times, and show the capacity for 
bold new initiatives in pursuit of peace and against 
“colonialism whether in its old shape or in any new 
guise". 

Now that the Government has placed ` before 
Parliament and the country the broad framework of 
policy within which it will operate, the people will 
look forward to early concrete measures in fulfilment 
of the promises made. Ministry-making is yet incom- 
piete, and by the time it is completed it will be 


_Known whether the Prime Minister has been able to 


knock together.a team capable of evolving апа imple- 
menting the various measures that need to be intro- 
duced without much delay if the people are to feel 
reassured that their faith has not been misplaced. 
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Chain 


Reaction 


in 
States 
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HE fall-out from the mid-term 

poll, like that from a nuclear 
blast, has started causing disin- 
tegration in the citadels of 
Reaction. Not only ha$ the 
Swatantra been dislodged in Orissa, 
the chain reaction has already 
played havoc for the Syndicate 
in Mysore; the Uttar Pradesh 
circus is facing a collapse; and the 
Bihar outfit has been paralysed 
owing to internal dissensions. 

The after effects of the mid- 
term poll have also blown in dark 
clouds of uncertainty over Gujarat 
and Punjab. The political chur- 
ning that these States had hoped 
to escape because of the delinked 
Lok Sabha poll, has now over- 
taken them. The diminution of 
the Syndicate and the near rout 
of the Swatantra in Gujarat 
are telling upon the well-being 
of the State Ministry. In Punjab, 
the Akali Dal is making futile 
attempts -to justify its debacle 
while desperately trying to hold 


- together the supporters of its 


Ministry. 

Sri Brahmananda Reddy, who 
was known to have been pres- 
Sing the Congress High `Сот- 
mand to permit Andhra to hold 
Assembly elections simultaneously 
with the Lok Sabha poll, is keen 
to cash in on the pro-Indira wind 
while itis still blowing. But some 
others in the State, not necessarily 
those who do not always see eye 
to eye with the Chief Minister 
on every issue, are not keen to 
abandon positions of vantage 
before the scheduled term is 
over, particularly when the in- 
evitable is to happen in February 
next year. \ 

These developments have also 
exposed the yawning gap that 
exists between the Congress leader- 
ships at the Centre and at the 
State level in their assessment 
and understanding of the present 
situation. While the entire em- 
phasis at the Centre is on acquir- 
ing anew image for the Congress, 
Pradesh Congress leaderships, at 
least a very big section of them, 
look upon the massive vote only 
as a convenient opportunity to 


get back to the seats of power.: 


In their anxiety they are not 
particularly bothered if this were 
to be made possible only by 
embracing those who act like 
certain creatures that are known 


to abandon a sinking ship. in 
Mysore, the process was so fast 
that those inside the Congress 
had to protest against the indis- 
criminate admission of the Syndi- 
cate followers, fearing that they 
themselves would be swamped. 
It was this protest which forced 
the Mysore Congress leaders to 
ultimately put up a "no vacancy" 
board 


In Uttar Pradesh, despite the 
denials from the Congress head- 
quarters in New Delhi, the admı- 
ssion of defectors into the organi- 
sation is going on apace. In 
fact, the Pradesh Congress chief, 
Sri Kamalapati Tripathy. is re- 
ported.to be annoyed with the 
High Command for 115 "unhelp- 
ful" attitude towards the State 
leaders’ efforts to — "salvage" 
the Congress prestige in Uttar 
Pradesh by re-enacting what thev 
themselves were victims of when 
the five-party "grand alliance" 
captured power. 

The Pradesh Congress leader- 
ships do not care to remem- 
ber that this easy way of getting 
back to power was the party's 
undoing in the past. They do 
not see that this process of for- 
ming governments with the help 
of defectors from the Syndicate 
will land them in greater diffi- 
culty when they go next to seek 
the mandate of the people. 

For one thing, the people 
who voted for Smt Indira Gandhi's 
leadership, had at the same time 
decisively discarded the Syndi- 
cate and all that it represented. 
What will be the image of the 
Congress with such a thick overlay 
of dried and cracked Syndicate 
make-up? The hideous appear- 
ance will only repel the people. 

Secondly, they need not also 
overlook the fact that. having 
formed a government with the 
help of Syndicate defectors, they 
woyld be burdended with the 
liability of distributing tickets to 
the sitting MLAs at the time of 
the 1972 elections, deprived of the 
authority to pick and choose. 

Again, if they have not forgot- 
ten the lessons of the Lok Sabha 
poll so soon, they will remember 
that Smt Gandhi had not only 
to get rid of the ring-leaders of 
the Syndicate but break com- 
pletely with their policies, to 
emerge as the leader of a party 
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„that had cliosen to chart a new 
path. With the Syndicate men 
breathing down their  necks, it 


would. be well nigh impossible | 


for these Pradesh Congress lead- 
ders to implement the new policies, 
the promise of which had brought 

. such a massive support to the 
Congress. 

` This unseemly urge ‘to get 
back to the seats of power only 
goes to harden the attitude that 
the masses had towards the old, 
undivided Congress, that it had 


become a party of clients, ‘as the. 


French say it, where it existed 
by doling out favours in exchange 
for support. It is this very un- 


derstanding that the Pradesh Con- . 


gress leaders show when they 
talk of forming a government 
now with the help of defectors, 
and по' doubt make a show of 
doing something thereafter to 
“prove” that they had the people's 
interests in mind, and using this to 
go to the polls to win the support 
of the masses. - 

The bankruptcy of this type 


of thinking should have been clear : 


to the Congress, at least after the 
mid-term poll to the Lok Sabha. 
This is far from the politics of 


the moth-eaten principle of 
‚а minister, always a minister", 


D 


commitment, of passionately. 


advocating and supporting pol-. 


icies which benefit the masses, 
as has been shown by Prime 
Minister herself during her country- 
wide election campaign and which 


_ she is trying to implement through 


a new-look Council of Ministers. 
Smt Gandhi’s discarding of 
“once 


should help the State Congress 
leaders to come out of their 
old shells and breathe in the 
new atmosphere where people’s 


‘intelligence сап be’ underrated 
‘only at the peril of squandering 


away the fortunes of the party. 
It is necessary also to. remem- 
ber ‘that the Congress received 


_ such a massive yote because the 


credibility of the Congress has 
been restored in the eyes of the 
people. They did not vote for 
what the Congress had done in 
the past, but for what it сай do 
and to enable it to do that on a 
long-term basis. г 

Тһе only course left for 
the Pradesh Congress leaders, 
not only in Mysore and Uttar 
Pradesh but in every Sfate, is to 
abandon this self-defeating course 
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, the Congress, 


and to engage in building up 
the party organisation. 

They must not ignore the 
fact that a well-organised, dis- 
ciplined party organisation would 
be the best guarantee of success 
in the State Assembly elections, 
since thé need for better organisa- 
tion for smaller constituencies , 
is much greater than for the 
Lok Sabha where major national 
issues dominate. 

One cannot, of course, assume 
that the State Assembly elections 
next year’ would be an exact 
replica of the Lok Sabha mid- 
term poll. Local pressures would 
still continue to Бе, felt while, 
in some cases, the bigger issues 
could be relegated to the back- 
ground. | But the politics of com- ^ 
niitment, taking up the problems 
of the people and organising them 
for their urgent demands, feach- 
ing out to the remotest areas of 


{һе country through politically 


educated cadres, will be the 
guarantee for overcoming sectional 
and local pressures, 

However, quite a disconcer- | 
ting situation has developed in ` 
Orissa where the Congress party 
has not only elected Dr Hare- 
krushna Mahatab, a leader bereft 


of any reputation for integrity, 


as its leader, but has permitted 
him to offer the Utkal Congress 


‚ а share in the government if it 
‘agreed to merge with the party. 


Apparently, exigencies of min- 
istry formation have prompted 
the Congress to take recourse to 
such extraordinary tactics—-much 
to the discomfiture of the for- 
ward-looking elements in the 
party. If it was the ‘policy that 
individual members of the Utkal 
Congress would be admitted into 
the letter of Dr 
Mahatab to the President of that 
party was meaningless, and could 
not but produce the rebuff that 
has come from the Utkal Congress. 

‘The Congress leadership can- 
not afford to be complacent with 
these dramatic developments tak- 
ing place less than a fortnight 
after the announcement of the 
Lok, Sabha results. The rich 
harvest .that Smt Gandhi has 
brought home can be very quickly 
squandered away by party bosses 
at the State level, üntouched by 
the wind of change. 
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Does 
Indira 
Victory 
Weaken 
Left? 


ANALYST 


A“ interesting comment is 
often heard in New Delhi 
nowadays that the avalanche 
victory of Smt Indira Gandhi 
at the polls, fetching her over 
two-thirds majority in the Lok 
Sabha, has come as a headache 
for the Left. 

This viewpoint is publicised 
not only by those pro-Right 
commentators who,  embarras- 
sed by the ignominious rout, of 
the “grand alliance”, {ту to 
console themselves by showing 
‘that the wily Indira Gandhi has 
foxed the Left as well, including 
that section of it which has suppor- 
ted her. More careful observers, 
including some of the Left 
leaders, are also .known to be 
disconcerted that the Left has 
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now lost the leverage in forcing 
policy decisions since Smt. Gandhi 
will no longer have to depend on 
their support to keep herself in 
power, not to bother about them 
even for the purpose of pushing 
through amendments to the Con- 
stitution: | 

A careful analysis of the Indian 
reality belies such misgivings 
that with Smt Gandhi’s massive 
majority, the Left has lost its 
leverage either in Parliament or 
outside. Rather, a period of 
far-reaching possibilities has ope- 
ned up before the Left with this 
dramatic Lok Sabha election. 

The outstanding feature of 
the present election has been 
the severe beating that the 
Right has got at the hands of 
the electorate. If Smt Gandhi's 
achievements in this poll have to 
be catalogued, the most impor- 
tant is the fact she has crippled 


, the accredited parties of the Right 


so far as parliamentary politics 
is concerned. 

The Tinmurti of the Right— 
the Swatantra, the Jana Sangh 
and the Syndicate—could muster 
as many as 131 in the old Lok 
Sabha; today, their bedraggled 
ranks number only 46—a stunning 
loss of as many as 85 seats. To 
that has to be added the rout of 
the SSP; for, the lesson of the 
SSP’s debacle—from 17 to mere 
three—is that whoever had 
thrown in its lot with the Right 
was punished severely by the 
electorate. In contrast, the Com- 
munist representation in {һе 
Lok Sabha has slightly gained, 
from 43 in 1967 to 49 this time; 
the CPI has maintained its stre- 
tigth at 24 and the CPM has 
increased from 19 to 25. 

The very fact that the Right- 
ist “отапа alliance" has been 
routed cannot but be welcomed 
by the genuine Left. Because, it 
means the defeat at the poll of 
the open enemies of the Left. 
Viewed from this angle, the fact 
that the Right Alliance has been 
deprived of as many as 99 seats 
in the Lok Sabha means that the 
job which the Left would have 
liked to have done—the  houn- 
ding out of the forces of the 
Right—has to a large measure 
been achieved by the landslide 
victory of Smt. Gandhi. 

The Left has gained a further 


advantage in so far as the threat 
of a Rightist Government coming 
to power through the parliamen- 
tary process has been scotched at 
a very crucial time in the career 
of the Republic. This has given 
the genuine Left a lattitude, the 
scope for freedom of action, which 
was very much truncated in the 
last Lok Sabha. 

If Smt Gandhi's score had 
fallen short of a majority, and 
there was another spell of in- 
stability at the Centre, then the 
anxiety of the Left to seethat her 
Government did not fall would 
have constantly acted as a deter- 
rent, lest in its place is installed 
a Syndicate-Swatantra-Jana-Sangh 
regime with its avowed crusade 
against the Left. 

Moreover, it would have given 
the Rightist elements inside her 
party the chance to hold a strat- 
egic position from where they 
could have acted as a brake against 
all moves for a radical direction. 
They could have held the Govern- 
ment to ransom and kept it in 
a state of paralysis—a situation 
which had almost been in evidence 
by the time the Prime Minister 
decided to go to the poll one year 
ahead of schedule. 

One has to understand that 
the objective of the genuine Left 
elements is not to go about pro- 
claiming that they are the saviours 
of the Government but to see 
that the Government is effectively 
pressed to implement the radical 
measures it has been promising 
to the masses. 

А government with a precarious 
existence could always have been 
browbeaten by the conservatives 
within its ranks. Not only that. 
It would have given fresh impetus 
to the Syndicate to talk about 
bringing about a re-union, which, 
in other words. would have meant 
the reforging of a Right hegemony 
in the leadership of the Congress 
and the Government—a situation 
which could by no means have 
been favourable for the Left. 

Smt Gandhi's impressive vic- 
tory has not only come as a trau- 
matic shock for the Right out- 
side the Congress, but also as a 
sore disappointment for the Right 
inside it. Their relevance, their 
power to manoeuvre, is very much 
reduced. 


Nobody is suggesting that 
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these elements have been’ ous- 
ted from the Congress—Dr Maha- 
tab is not a solitary reaper—but 
they have been considerably 
humbled. Sri Jagjivan Ram, for 
instance, might not have had to 
give up Congress Presidentship 
so readily had the Congress majo- 
rity in the Lok Sabha been a 
hundred less. 

The overwhelming majority 
won on a platform of radical pro- 
mises hardly leaves any alibi for 
the Congress leadership for delay- 
ing or shelving those promises 
for long: Even the long-awaited 
amendment to the Constitution 
сап no longer be put off on the 
plea of an unsure two-thirds. 
support in Parliament: 

The masses gave the Nehru 
generation of Congress leadership 
twenty years of leave because of 
the fact that, in their eyes, it was 
that leadership which had brought 
independence from foreign rule. 
The same masses, now awakened 
through their own hard experience 
of promises unkept, would not 
give even twenty months of res- 
pite to the present Congress lead- 
ership if it lulls itself into com- 
placency because of its formidable 
electoral success. The massive 
vote will mean massive political 
strength only if the promises on 


which it has been won is honoured. 


and not forgotten. 

There is another aspect of the 
situation which one has to keep 
in mind when analysing the com- 
plex situation prevailing in our 
country today. It is admitted by 
both the supporters and the cri- 
tics of the Congress that its memo- 
rable victory has been won without 
a well-knit party organisation. 
This is ascribed largely to the 
popularity of Smt Gandhi because 
of certain steps she, in the popu- 
lar eye, had the guts to take— 
from the ousting of the Syndicate 
to the derecognition of the prin- 
ces. 

Jf this victory had been won 
on the strength of a powerful 
party organisation—of the type 
which, in our country, men like 
Sri Atulya Ghosh or Sri Promode 
Dasgupta are reputed to be ex- 
perts in building—then there is 
little doubt that this massive 
victory might have proved a me- 
nace not only to theopponents of 
the"Congress, but to the building 
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of any mass movement for radical 
reforms. On the contrary, it has 
been seen from the: discomfiture 
of Sri Kamaraj in Tamilnadu that 
the mere building up of a party 
network can no longer hoodwink 


the masses, that the wind of change: 


has come to be a menacing gale 
for all those who stick to the 
status quo.  ' 

In the composition of the 
new Congress Parliamentary Party, 
the radical wing is in a much 
stronger position than at any 
time since Independence. May be, 
the towering personality of 
a Nehru is’ not there, but grass- 
roots radicals—many of them 
unknown not only to the Press 
Gallery but even to the Prime 
Minister—occupy many more 
seats їп the Congress benches in 
the new Lok Sabha than at any 
time in the past. 

They may be no intellectual 
peers of a Krishna Menon, but 
they have their ears to the ground. 
They have themselves come with 
a genuine urge to do something 
by the masses who have sent them 
to Parliament in preference to 
many a seasoned politician of 
yesterday. 

It is not going to be easy for 
the party bosses or the Cabinet 
Ministers to keep them in a state 
of awe or treat them as dumb- 
driven back-benchers. They may 
not be Young Turks, but they 
have a greater potentiality of 
playing a much more significant 
role in pressing the Government on 
towards a radical direction. They 


may turn out to be more than а 
ginger group, they have. the possi: 
bility of playing a decisive role. 

This, however, will be possible 
if the Left on its part not only 
recognises them as. allies, but 
conducts itself not only in Parlia- 
ment but in the wider sphere of 
mass activity in a manner thatımay 
help these progressive elements 
in the Congress to come together 
and join hands for a genuine con- 
solidation of all democratic for- 
ces. 
The experience of last year’s 
land struggle by the Left. parties 
has shown that wherever it was 
skilfully handled, it could. get 
positive response from the pro- 
gressive elements inside the Con- 
gress. Very much more can be 
done with the new ferment of 
expectations that has been gene- 
rated by Smt Gandhi's election 
campaign. The platform on 
which the Congress has won the 
election can be transformed’ with- 
out difficulty into the immediate- 
minimum programme of action 
of tbe entire Left. 

This way the Left can effecti- 
vely play the role of the national 
consolidator of all progressive, 
democratic forces both inside 
and outside the Congress. The 
massive victory of Smt Indira 
Gandhi at the poll thus not 
only poses a formidable challenge 
to: the Left but really opens 
up a vista of unprecedented dimen- 
sions of radical advance if the 
Left can handle this opportunity 
with wisdom and statesmanship. 
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COMMENTARY 


Spirit 
of . 
Aliabet 


SARAL PATRA 


ЙЕ: tributes paid to the faith 

and perseverance of our scien- 
‘tists, engineers and technicians 
on their first ever offshore oil 
strike at Aliabet is also.an appre- 
.ciation of that spirit of adventure 
and willingness to take bold deci- 


«sions without which no develop- 


ing country can go forward on 
its own steam. 

The achievement at Aliabet, 
.exactly one year after it was 
-spudded by Prime Minister Smt 
Indira Gandhi, has yet to be 
properly assessed. "Testing has 
yet to be completed to establish 
‘its ‘commercial potential. The 
quality of the crude has yet to 
‘be ascertained.. Understandably, 
there is considerable hesitation 
on. the part of the experts to call 
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‚а bad job. 


it a historic landmark in India’s 
search for oil, even while not 
minimising its significance. 

This is the first time in India 
that there has been an “ой show” 


-in the miocene age rocks which 


are found in plenty in these off- 
shore areas. In other words, it 
leads to the possibility of oil find 
in the structures around here. 
The “ой show" will also stay 
the hands of those who were till 
recently preparing to call it a day 
and give up the Aliabet venture as 
They will now .be 
left with no excuse ‘to avoid dril- 
ling at Aliabet-east where the 
possibility of these structures 
extending cannot be ruled out. 
The history of exploration in 


:Cambay area amply proves that 


it would be totally wrong to give 
up an area just because the first 
drilling proved “dry”. No doubt 
when drilling was first started on 
Cambay -structure in the late 
fifties on the basis of assessment 
and initiative of ONGC special- 
ists, it proved to be a gas field 
only, but it confirmed the possi- 
bility of oil find in other struct- 
ures ofthe Cambay basin. Later, 
in the same Cambay basin, abun- 
dant oil has been discovered at 
Ankleshwar. There is a possi- 
bility that the same story may be 
repeated at Aliabet. Now there 
can be no justification for delaying 
the work at Aliabet-east. 

The .drilling .programme at 


'the Tapti site for which there was 


tendency to give a lower prio- 
rity—after work .had started on 
“Bombay High"—has to be revi- 
sed in view of this “oil show". 
There are people in the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission who 
would have liked to postpone the 


drilling of the Tapti structure for 


a few years. 
Again, the problem of wor- 


‘king from a fixed platform and the 
: difficulties in securing new ones 


for drilling at the new sites could 
also be exaggerated to the point 


.of impracticability by those whose 


hearts are not in this venture. 
But the country must consider 

itself fortunate that we have 

young and energetic engineers, 


' scientists and technicians in the 


ONGC and some people with 
vision in its top echelons who 
would not hesitate to dare even 
in the face .of heavy obstacles. 


It is their confirmed view that 
the platform at Aliabet-west need 
not be abandoned when the work 
is completed there. Fifty to sixty 
per cent of the structure can be 
salvaged and transported to 
another site. 

Aliabet marks the first, even 
if it be of a rudimentary nature, 
success in the country's venture 
to stir out of land into thesea in 
search of oil, finding a place for 
India among the handful of coun- 
tries in the world engaged in this 
grand adventure. This is the 
promise of success for our bigger 
ventures in regard to other 
structures in less deep waters of 
the Arabian Sea and also the 
"Bombay High" which, too, will 
be an Indian project, taking from 
Japan the floating platform and 
the related technical assistance. 

Aliabet is another significant 
evidence that with confidence in 
our own efforts and faith in our 
young and energetic scientists, 
engineers and technicians, we can 
go-forward at a much higher speed 
in our national development pro- 
gramme and give up the costly 
continued dependence on foreign 
assistance and collaboration which 
only sap the initiative of our own 
people. 

In the coming period, when the 
Government at the Centre will 
have to initiate and undertake 
new developmental activities simul- 
taneously in several directions, 
from heavy engineering to new 
strains of grains, the spirit of 
Aliabet—the spirit of adventure 
and bold decisions—can be a 
very useful guide. 

As a public sector venture, 
Aliabet has a message for all the 
top  managements of public 
sector undertakings in this coun- 
try. Given the willingness to 
imbibe the spirit and lessons of 
Aliabet—not that this spirit does 
not already exist in a few, albeit 


. very few, of our public sector 


undertakings—there is no reason 
why the huge investments in 
these gigantic national ventures 
should not be successful. 

There is no denying that car- 
ping, demoralising criticism will 
still continue since those who 
resort to it have only one aim— 
somehow to discourage national 
effort with a view to perpetuate 
dependence on foreign advice, 
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technique and aid, all of which 
might be necessary for our new 
industries at the initial stages, but 
strictly at the initial stages. 

In case of Aliabet, there was 
a concerted attempt to dissuade 
the Government from going into 
what the detractors called a misad- 
venture. They carried on high- 
power propaganda that the 
country had been misled by the 
Soviet experts on whose sugges- 
tion and advice this risky project 
was undertaken. 

Even when climatic conditions 
forced a stoppage of work at 
Aliabet in early January, these 
knights of despair called it a 
disaster, and ^ demanded the 
abandonment of the entire project 
as a “national waste". 

In fact, a large number of 
people have developed a vested 
interest in not finding oil in this 
country. For long the West 
had asserted that there was no oil 
bearing area in India. Somein 
India had also echoed them. 
The western oil cartels had deli- 
berately dug dry holes 
tain that falsehood. 

It was only when the country 
turned to the Socialist countries 
like Rumania and the USSR for 


help that India established her right- 


ful place in the world oil map. 
Even as some progress was made, 
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the ONGC itself came under the 
leadership of men of no great 
vision. It concentrated on dril- 
ling holes in thousands without 
striking much oil, and tried to 
cover up its failures by criticising 
the Soviet experts and their rigs. 

Again, it was the Soviet ex- 
perts who suggested offshore 


' drilling, pointing to the promi- 


sing structures existing there. 
But men like Sri Asoka Mehta, 
who wanted the United States to 
do the “back-seat driving" in 
India and looked forward to 
“open up the womb of mother 
India” for the benefit of his foreign 
mentors, worked out schemes to 
hand over the entire project to 
the Americans on the plea that 
the Russians had neither the 
experience nor the expertise for 
offshore drilling. But any idea 
that this could be undertaken by 
our people, after necessary train- 
ing and experience, never cros- 
sed his mind. 

However, the incongruity of 
such a policy while mouthing 
slogans of self-reliance was so 
apparent that Sri Mehta did not 
succeed in handing it over to the 
Americans on a platter, even 
though motivated bureaucrats had 
cleared а turn-key project. 

It was only after Sri Mehta's 
unceremonious departure that 
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the Government switched over to 
the policy of handling the challen- 
ging venture by Indians them- 
selves with required technical aid 
secured from abroad. The ex- 
perience and confidence acquir- 
ed by our scientists, engineers 
and technicians at Aliabet will 
certainly enable them to accept 
the much bigger challenge at 
“Bombay High". 

The grueling but rewarding 
experience of our search for oil 
is an example worth nofice and 
its lessons worth imbibing in 
quarters now vested with the res- 
ponsibility of setting а new direc- 
tion for our economic activities 
for speedy and sustained deve- 
lopment. The accumulated cob- 
webs of the past have to be 
removed so that a clear vision 
of the future is made easy, even 
as they set about to draw up their 
short and long-term plans. 

It is not enough, though it is 
extremely necessary, tohave men 
with vision at the decision-making 
levels. To translate those deci- 
sions, they have to win confidence 
of as well as inspire our scientists, 
engineers, technicians, managers, 
men at all levels, for a fruitful and 
rewarding partnership in building 
this nation anew. That, in short, 
could be called the spirit of 
Aliabet. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Survival 
Or | 
Suicide? 


C. S. N. 


т National Committee of the 
Samyukta Socialist Party is 
meeting over the weekend, and 
the Left movement as a whole, 
and particularly the ranks of 
the SSP, wil anxiously look 
for indications of rethinking 
on the part of the party’s leader- 
ship following the total rejection 
by the electorate of the adven- 


. turist opportunist line pursued by 


it in the post-Lohia period. 

There are signs that at least 
one section of the leadership of 
the party is inclined to take a 
fresh look at the policy which has 
wrought havoc and reduced the 
SSP to total insignificance in 
parliamentary terms. But then 
it is equally clear that Sri Raj 
Narain, the chief architect of the 
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tragedy that has overtaken the 
party, and his noisy lieutenants 
are in no mood either to respect 
the verdict of the people or to 
benefit from the severe mauling 
in the mid-term poll. 

By all accounts the latter 
section is mobilising its forces on 
the familiar pattern in an attempt 
to bully, browbeat and blackmail 
the whole party into acquiescence 
at the national conference slated 
to be held in April. 

No doubt those who have for 
a considerable time now been 
critical of the opportunist and 
adventurist line of the dominant 
leadership are also getting ready 
for the impending showdown. 
But whether they will once again 
be silenced through the kind of 
tactics for which Sri Raj Narain 
is notorious or will make a coura- 
geous bid to save the party from 
final extinction remains to be 
seen. 

One-time "giant-killer" George 
Fernandes, who lost his security 
deposit in South “Bombay, this 
time has called for the withdrawal 
of the SSP from the unprincipled 
SVD Governments in UP and 
Bihar. Even at Poona this 
demand was voiced by many, 
but finally Sri Raj Narain was 
allowed to have his way till the 
mid-term poll, presumably be- 
cause it was felt that possession of 
power would enable the party 
and its reactionary allies to make 
a good showing at the polls and 
reduce support for Smt Indira 
Gandhi.  — 

The absurdity of this stance 
has now been fully exposed. For, 
despite being in office and making 
maximum use of the administra- 
tive machinery the parties of 
reaction and their ally with the 
socialist label have been severely 
mauled by: the electorate. Des- 
pite this experience, Sri Raj 
Narain is not in a mood to accept 
the logic of the demand made 
by the Party’s General Secretary, 


‘His lieutenant, Sri Ram Sewak 


Yadav, Chairman of the .SSP’s 
Central Parliamentary Board, has 
publicly rejected the position 
taken by the General Secretary 
and has gone to the extent of 
insisting ,on the continuance in 
office of Sri T.N. Singh despite 
subsequent 
rout of tbe four-party alliance 


їй the mid-term election. And 
Sri Raj Narain declared with 
amazing arrogance: “I will not 
let these Ministries in UP and 
Bihar fall." 

This is not surprising for at 
tlie very press conference in which 
he made this impudent declaration 
Sr Raj Narain also made it 
clear that he had little respect for 
the democratic process, Even 
while objecting to being descri- 
bed as a "joker" by some news- 
papers the mighty Samyukta 
Socialist refused to accept to 
his decisive rout at Rae Bareli 
as the verdict of the people. 
He could equally logically have 
declared himself elected and made 
his way into the Lok Sabha— 
and probably announced also that 
Indira had been hataoed, appoin- 
ting himself the Prime Minister 
of India. 

Cranks are not unknown, what 
is amazing is that one such should 
be recognized as a leader of a 
party claiming to strive for a socia- 
list society and to be capable 
of organizing the masses for 
collective action to bring about 
radical changes іп our society. 

The SSP, surely is not made 
up of either cranks or individuals 
with unhealthy connections with 
leaders of reactionary parties and 
business houses. Why then is 
it that the party allowed itself to 
be used by such elements and in 
the process rendered itself the 
laughing stock of the people? 

The most obvious fact is that 
under Lohia’s umbrella all kinds 
of opportunists and adventurists 
climbed to positions of leadership 
in the SSP and with the help of 
organised rowdy groups establi- 
shed their position. The genuine, 
committed socialists in the party 
remained an inchoate group incap- 
able of mobilising support and 
asserting themselves. The rank 
and file of the party was taken in 
by the stunt politics of Sri Raj 


` Narain, Sri Madhu Limaye and 


the like, and the saner voices in 
the party leadership, like that of 
Sri S.M. Joshi, were drowned in 
the cacophony. З 

The sober elements who could 
see ahead and visualise the danger 
posed by the line of alliance with 
reaction advocated by the domi- 
nant leadership, did not have the 
skill or the determination to fight 
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their way through. . For the pre- 
sent plight of the SSP, therefore, 
not only Sri Raj Narain, Sri 
Madhu Limaye and others of 
that kind but also leaders like 
Sri Joshi should take the blame, 

Sri Joshi in a statement after 
the mid-term poll handsomely 
acknowledged the truth that the 
. spectacular achievement of Smt 
Indira Gandhi and the Congress 
was the result of her establishing 
rapport with the poor, the down- 
trodden, the women, the minori- 
ties—in short with the. bulk of the 
Indian population. At least from 
the time of the split in the Con- 
gress it has been obvious that this 
was the only line along which her 
approach could take her and her 
party. And in the period prior to 
the elections she emerged in the 
eyes of the public as the most 
powerful challenger of Right 
reaction in the country. 

The consequence was that in 
the mid-term poll the parties 
identified in the public mind as 
those of Right reaction, as also 
the parties which allied themselves 
with reaction irrespective of their 
own labels, were decimated. If 
the SSP’s strength in the Lok 
Sabha has been reduced from 17 
to three, the reason simply is that 
the people regarded it as a party 
of-reaction and treated it like the 
others. The SSP has only to 
compare its position with that of 
the CPI to see where it has gone 
wrong. 5 

It went wrong in identifying 
the real task before the people 
of the country. It was not Smt 
Gandhi who discovered that the 
chief enemy of the people is Right 
reaction in the shape of the 
communal Jana Sangh, the Swa- 
tantra Party and the Syndicate. 
But she was quick to see the 
correctness of this political assess- 
ment and take advantage of it to 
shape her party’s strategy. 


.Reaction's Partner 


It is this vision and wisdom 
that the dominant leadership of 
the SSP sadly lacked at a crucial 
time. They imagined that “anti- 
Conpressism" of which they fan- 
cied themselves as the chief archi- 
.tects was eternally valid. The 
Congress shed its most reactionary 
-deadweight—&he Syndicate—but 
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it is this deadweight that the SSP 
leaders hugged on the ground that 
“anti-Congressism” merely meant 
“anti-Indiraism”. 

In other words, they aband- 
oned the path of mature political 
judgment in fávour of the long- 
nourished hatred of the Nehru 
family on the part of some of 
their leaders. If today -Smt 


Gandhi has become a symbol of | 


radicalism the SSP and its allies 
must thank themselves, for by 
their infantile slogan of “Indira 


Hatao" they drove the people to’ 


choose between her and the gang- 
up of Big Business, feudal rem- 
nants, communalists and other 
vested interests of which the SSP 
by an irony of fate had become 
an inextricable part. 

The Indian people were taken 
to be an ignorant mass that could 
be misled and deceived by reac- 
tion and its allies. Ву the verdict 
they have given the people have 
demonstrated' their maturity and 
their capacity to see through the 
ваше of the reactionary parties. 
This truth the Raj Narains and 
Yadavs of the SSP are yet to 
comprehend. 


Minimum Programme 


Those who have been following 


the goings-on within the SSP 


will remember the proceedings at 
Sonepur and the compromise reso- 
lution that finally emerged at that 
conference of the party. The 
resolution made it clear in the case 
of the SVD Government in UP 
that unless the parties involved in 
the SVD accepted and implemen- 
ted the “minimum programme” 
of the SSP wherever they were in 
power, it would have nothing 
to do with the SVD. | 
This meant simply that the 
Syndicate Governments in Gujarat 
and Mysore should accept the 
*minimum programme" if the 
SSP was to join the SVD set-up 
in UP. Buteven as the resolution 
was being passed, Sri Raj Narain 
had worked out his tactics in his 
home State and was fülly commit- 
ted to his party's participation in 
the Rightist project. Sri Raj 
Narain was not guided by the 
views of senior colleagues in the 
SSP or by the resolution; he was 
guided by Sri C.B. Gupta who was 
fhe real leader of the dominant 


section of the SSP as well as of 
"the Jana Sangh in that State. 

The others in the SSP leader- 
ship who appeared to realize the 
dangerous implications of what Sri 
Raj Narain was doing simply did 
not have the guts to resist and 
defeat him. They did not inter- 
vene even when a big contingent 
of legislators and party workers 
rose in revolt against the oppor- 
tunist line of Sri Raj Narain 
within that State., 


Logical Culmination 


. . Thestory in Bihar was not very 
different. Here there was a clear 
choice before the SSP—of working 
out a Leftist alliance with the 
CPI, PSP and others, and of gan- 
ging up with Syndicate, Jana 
Sangh, etc. The party's domi- 
nant leadership deliberately opted 
for the latter course, and in the 
process unceremoniously abando- 
ned its earlier insistence on the 
acceptance of a “time-bound” 
common minimum programme as 
the precondition for joining any 
coalition government. 

The SSP's role in the four- 
party alliance at the national 
level was only the logicàl culmi- 
nation of these developments. 
Throughout it was clear that the 
SSP leadership's aim was merely 
to utilise the label of their party 
in an attempt to change the colour 
of the rectionary axis, and thus 
hoodwink the people. The electo- 
ral verdict has shown that the 
people of India will no longer be 
taken in by such trickery. 

The most poignant feature of 
the situation is that the SSP is 
not devoid of honest socialists; 
the self-seekers have merely duped 
the trusting rank and file for a 
time. The election results have 
no doubt come as an eye-opener 
to the rank and file of the party, 
and ‘provided strength to that 
section of the party leadership 
which so far had allowed itself to 
be bullied ‘and blackmailed. 
Whether the new situation will 
be effectively used to restore to 
the party some of its ideals and 
remove from positions of leader- 
ship the opportunists апа their 
gangs remains to be seen. 

` Sri S.M. Joshi feels that there 
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` MYSORE 


Battered 
and 
Demoralised 
Syndicate 


A SPECIAL: 
CORRESPONDENT 


Tu: Syndicate in its citadel 
here is badly bruised, battered 
and thoroughly demoralised. 
The reason for its utter rout was 
its inability to see the writing on 
the wall much earlier. 

With ‘the resignation of the 
Veeréndra -Patil Ministry, the 
Mysore Assembly is now almost 
in a state of animated suspension 
while: the legislative wing of the 
Congress is poised for forming a 
Ministry, its organisation wing 
stands opposed to it. The State 
. Congress convenor, Sri Devraj 
Urs has refused to recognise the 
Sindicate defectors whom the 
' Legislative Party leader, . Sri 

Siddhaveerappa has already wel- 
. comed into the fold. 
The pro-Indira wind began 
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blowing in Mysore State some 
seven or eight months ago. The 
Congress victory in three Assem- 
bly byelections—Hospet, Hun- 
gund and Shivajinagar—and its 
overwhelming victory in Bangalore 
civic elections were but the mani- 
festations of the strong pro-Indira 
wind sweeping the State. 

In the mid-term poll for the 
Lok Sabha, this pro-Indira wind 
was reinforced by an equally 
strong anti-Nijalingappa under- 
current which resulted in the 
Congress scoring a “grand slam” 
by annexing all the 27 parliamen- 
tary seats. In fact, after the split 
in the Congress, the very name 
“Nijalingappa” has become an 
anathema to the people of Mysore. 
No single leader has been so 
much denigrated by. the People 
anywhere in the country as Sri 
Nialingappa in his own home 
state. 

What happened after the mid- 
term poll is a peculiar drama. 
Immediately after the results were, 
known, Chief Minister Veerendra 
Patil offered to resign, a perfectly 
logical course. But his colleagues 
in the Ministry and the. Syndicate 
legislators persuaded him not to 
resign, sit tight and carry on the 
Government as long 
possible. 

Sri Patil agreed to do so. 
But those who gave this advice, 
themselves quit the party to join 
the Congress. 

There were massive defections 
from the Syndicate to the Congress 
and the strength of the latter 
had swelled to absolute majority 
in the Assembly. Chief Minister 
Patil was virtually stabbed in the 
back by his own partymen who 
brought about the downfall of 
his Ministry. 

Sri Patil; in his letter of resig- 
nation to ‘the Governor said: 
“I am forced to take this extreme 
step in the wake of unexpected 
and sudden changes, apparent 
floor crossings and defections and 
shifting of loyalties which are 
highly distressing." 

It must also be admitted that 
the Congress leaders unscrupu- 
lously worked and engineered 
these defections also under a 
threat. A vote on account on 
the Budget was scheduled to be 
taken on March 22. 

The Congress leaders plainly told 


as was 


the potential defectors that they 
would be admitted into the Con- 
gress only if they applied for admi- 
ssion before the date for the vote 
on account. 

This threat worked and the 
Syndicate MLAs by their dozens 
crossed over to the Congress. 
These included — half-a-dozen 


` members of the Patil Ministry. 


Sri Patil lost his majority in the 
Assembly and hence quit 
the office. Even at the last 
moment, he was hoping against 
hope that his partymen would 
stand behind him at least until 
the vote on account was taken in 
the Assembly. 

'The Syndicate men werc fur- 
ther demoralised when the Praja 
Socialist Party, which had been 
a partner of the  Syndicate-led 
five-party alliance, unanimously 
decided to merge with the Con- 
gress. The executive of the 
Karnataka unit of the PSP declared 
that it pursued this “to achieve 
maximum possible consolidation 
of the Socialist forces in the 
country". 

This move, incidentally mar- 
ked the end of a Leftist party in 
the State which has been till 
recently the main opposition party 
both inside and outside the legis- 
lature. The national executive 
of the PSP has criticised this 
action and suspended the State 
Unit. 

In a lengthy resolution the 
Committee interpreted the thum- 
ping victory of the Congress in 
the recent Lok Sabha poll as “Һе 
people's verdict that there should 
be further consolidation of socia- 
list forces and there is no need 
for multiple political parties with 
the same or similar policies”. 

Consequent on this resolution, 
all the ten PSP legislators in the 
State Assembly en masse moved 
into the Congress, bringing the 
latter’s total strength in the State 
Assembly to somewhere around 
126, a safe and comfortable majo- 
tity in a 216-member house. 

The defections to the Congress 
were on such a large scale that 
even one of the three Jana Sangh 
members in the Assembly has 
applied for admission to the Con- 
gress. 

However, instead of making 
it jubilant, the defections have 
landed the Congress in trouble, its 
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vocal section strongly protesting 
against the wholesale admissions 
into the party of men who even 
during the mid-term poll were 
bitterly against the Congress. . 

At one stage, the Congress had 
to put a "no vacancy" board 
even as the list of intending 
defectors increased hour by hour. 
The Congress leaders explained 
that no more defector would be 
admitted into the party without 
being screened and their record 
os history scrutinised and veri- 


The vocal section in the Con- 
gress headed by the prominent 
leader, Sri M.V. Ghorpade, who 
was the architect of Dr V.K.R.V. 


Rao's victory in Bellary, also wan- . 


ted the party leadership not to 
assume office now but go in for 
fresh elections. Members of 
this section staged demonstra- 
tions before the party office and 
before the Congress emissary, 
Sri Uma Shankat Dixit, who came 
here to assess the situation. 
However, a large number of 
Congress members, led by Sri 
Sidhaveerappa, leader of the party 
in Assembly, was in favour of 
forming an alternative govern- 
ment. It was widely felt that 
since the general elections were 


only nine months away, the party 
could form a Government now 
and run the State for another 
nine months before going to the 
bustings again. | 

Some State Congress leaders 
particularly want to form a 
Government because they want 
a thorough inquiry into the con- 
duct of the outgoing Veerendra 
Patil Ministry. It is possible that 
one of the first acts of the Con- 
gress government would be the 
appointment of an enquiry com- 
mission into a series of allegations 
made against the Patil Ministry. 
One such charge made openly 
in the Assembly by the Congress 


` was that *the Syndicate Govern- 


ment collected for election funds 
a five per cent cut in a Rs 8-crore 
contract of the Mysore State 
Electricity Board. 

While the Congress victory in 
the mid-term poll was not unex- 
pected or surprising, its overwhél- 
ming performance came as а 
surprise to the Congress leaders 
themselves, They did not expect 
a grand slam. At best, they 
thought, they would get 20 seats. 
Nearly 60 per cent of 1,40,00,000 
electorte of the State exercised 
its franchise in the mid-term 


in favour of the Congress and only 
25 per cent for the Syndicate. 

In spite of an increase of 
around 10,00,000 voters over the 
1967 figure, the total votes polled 
have gone down by a lakh. 
Curiously enough, in the urban 
areas this time, generally apa- 
thetic middle and upper-middle 
class voters swarmed the polling 


booths, while the polling stations 


in the crowded labour and slum 
areas looked practically deserted. 

The Syndicate has progra- 
mmed to sit up shortly and 
assess the election results which 
will ‘enable it to take the crucial 
decision whether it should retain 
its present, identity or chart out 
a new course for itself. Two 
suggestions ate before it—first, 
to convert the organisation 
into a regional party like the 
DMK in Tamilnadu ог Ше 
Utkal Congress in Orissa, and 
secondly, to seek a merger with 
the Congress. 

Chief Minister Veerendra 
Patil has, however, said that he 


‘had always agreed with the poli- 


cies and programme of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. But 
if there be a merger, he wants such 
a merger on a national scale. 
March 22 
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RAJASTHAN 


"Unfinished 
Battle 


К. K. MISHRA. 


HE exciting drama of Lok 
Sabha elections in Rajasthan 
can be aptly described as an 


unfinished battle against Reaction. - 


Attempts by the Big-Business 
houses to intervene directly in the 
State's politics has, for the present, 
ended.in the rout of tycoons, four 
out of five Big Money nominees 
sponsored by the Right-wing axis 
were defeated and one industria- 
list put up by the BKD forefeited 
his security deposit. But on the 
other hand, four out five princely 
candicates—Jodhpur, Jaipur, Kota 
and Bikaner—were ‘successful and 
only one, ‘Bharatpur, suffered 
defeat at. the hands of Congress 
candidate Raj Bahadur. 

_, It is, „therefore, necessary to 
examine ‘in greater depth the 
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“results of the Lok Sabha poll in 


Rajasthan because, superficially, 
the electorate appears to have left 
_ the issue wide open. 

A closer-look at the electoral 
verdict in the State also appears to 


‚ be necessary because the princes 


and the Right-wing parties have 
already started the process of 
stock-taking. Various ех-гшегѕ 
met in Jaipur recently and are 
reported to have exchanged ideas 
about how to wage another battle 
when the elections to the State 
Assembly are held. Obviously, 
they feel that the popular verdict 
in this State, somewhat different 
from the landslide victory else- 
where, ‘gives them hope to try 
their luck once again. 

As the following analysis of 
electorates preferences would re- 
veal, the people of Rajasthan have 
served a timely notice on the ruling 
party. This warning needs to 
be heeded and preventive action 


. taken if the State is to be saved 


the misfortune of passing under 
the political control of Right wing 
parties and feudal and obscuran- 
tist forces. 

The poll figures are eloquent 
testimony of the fact that there 
was an obvious pro-Indira Gandhi 
swing in Rajasthan also. The 
Congress won fourteen out of 
twenty three Lok Sabha seats in 
the State, as against ten in 1967 
and its strength of twelvé members 
in the dissolved house. 

An analysis of margin of 
victory and defeat also reveals the 
same trend. Of the fourteen 
seats won by the Congress, nine 
were bagged by margins of more 
than 50,000 votes. On the other 
hand, out of nine seats bagged by 
the four-party alliance, only two 
were won by equally big margins. 
Five seats went to the Rightist 
Axis with a margin of less than 
25,000 votes. These include four 
seats—Chittorgarh, Bhilwara, 
Jodhpur and Udaipur—wrested 
from the Congress. But six out 
of seven seats wrested by the 
Congress from the Right-wing 
parties were won by margins of 
more than 50,000 votes. 

It is noteworthy—and this is 
revealed by the analysis of poll 
figures accoding to Assembly 
constituencies—that the Con- 
gress candicates lost heavily in 
areas where election campaign was 


under the direct charge of senior 
Cabinet Ministers, These include 
Jodhpur City (incharge: Finance 
Minister M.D. Mathur), Tonk 
and Malpura (incharge: Home 
Minister Damodarlal Vyas) Jaipur 
City (incharge: Revenue Minister 
Ram Kishore Vyas), Banswara 


district (incharge: Industries 
Minister Harideo Joshi), Bhilwara 
(ncharge: Irrigation Minister 


Ramprasad Ladha) and Bundi 
(incharge: Medical and Health 
Minister Brij- Sunder Sharma). 

In fact, among the Cabinet 
Ministers, only the Famine Relief 
Minister Parasram Maderna, LSG 
Minister Bhihka, Bhai, Forest 
Minister Narain Singh and Agri- 
culture Minister Shobharam could 
obtain lead for the Congress can- 
didates in their respective areas. 
One is tempted to ask: Will it 
be correct to infer that local dissa- 
tisfaction against Ministers offset 


' the gains of the favourable wind? 


Or, that the Ministers, overcon- 
fident of their vote-catching capa- 
city, did not build the same poli- 
tical and ideological campaign 
which ordinary workers did in 
other areas and secured good 
results? 

A general study of the caste- 
wise voting pattern indicates that 
the Rajput voters by and large 
opted for the four-party alliance 
while the scheduled caste voters 
opted for the Congress. In many 
areas, Rajputs tried to terrorise 
the backward classes and insisted 
that they should keep away from 
the polling booth to demonstrate 
that they were supporters of the 


„princely order or of the candidates 


sponsored by them. 

The Jats appear to have voted 
solidly for Jat candidates Candi- 
dates and where more than one Jat 
was in the field, they voted forthe 
Congress. The Jats voted mas- 
sively in favour of the Congress 
and both Jats and non-Jats in 
Sikar, Jhunjhunu, Nagaur, Jodh- 
pur, Pali, Barmer belt, but stran- 
gely they are reported to have 
voted against the Congress in 


, Udaipur. 


In areas where the Congress 
could forge a good election orga- 
nisation, Muslim votes went with 
it but in other areas where the 
Congress machinery was weak and 
the princes were in the field, the 
Muslim vote was either divided 
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Table I 








‚Мате of the Congress Jana Sangh/Swatantra 
constituency 1967 1971 Difference. 1967 1971 Difference 





Udaipur 
Chittor 


‚ Bhilwara 1,35,466 1,23,365. (—)12,101 


` Total. 4,35,789 3,67,174 


1,82,502 1,34,564 (—)47,938 1,16,996 1,37,968 (+) 20,972 
1,17,821 1,09,245 (—) 8,576 82,720 1,28,217 (+) 45,497 


56,036 1,42,924 (+) 86,888 





_ 68,615 2,55,752 4,09,109 


1,53,357 





or remained away from the polling 
booth. 

Various explanations are offe- 
red about the defeat of the Con- 
gress candidates in the three 
Lok Sabha seats falling in the 
erstwhile State of Udaipur regar- 
ded as Congress stronghold. 
It would appear that the Congress 
Party has lost about 68,000 votes 
while the Jana Sangh and Swatan- 
{та Party secured ‘these and 
pnother one lakh new votes in 
пеѕе three constituencies alone. 
This is indicated by the votes 
secured by the Congress candi- . 
dates in these constituencies in 
1967-71. . 

It is evident that the Congress 
campaign managers in Udaipur 
Division, most of them Ministers, 
grossly underestimated the impact 
of the entry of Maharana Bhag- 
wat Singh of Udaipur in the elec- 
tion fray. In fact, the Congress 
leaders of the region heaved a 
sigh of relief when it was knowft- 


`~. that the Maharana would not be 


a candidate in the elections. 
Vigorous campaign against the 
Maharana was started very late 
because many , Congress leaders 
were hoping against hope that the 
Maharana’s interest in the elect- 
ions might be marginal. 


RAJASTHAN LOK SABHA ELECTIONS RESULT—1971:, 


‚ elements. 


Secondly, in Udaipur Division, 
the Congress workers could not 
evoke the same intensity of invo- 
lvement amongst the masses in 
the election as it was possible for 
the party to do in, say, Jhunjhun, 
‘Sikar, © Nagaur or Bharatpur. 
While in Udaipur, by and large, 
the Congress appeared to be fight- 
ing the. election as a party in 
power in other parts of Rajsthan 
the battle became political and 
ideological and was built -into a 
trial of strength between  the' 
masses and tycoons and the feudal 
That is why bigger the 
challenge greater was ‘the deter- 
mination of, people to defeat the 
tycoons. 

Thirdly the structure of Con- 
gress organisation in Udaipur 
came to be dominated during ‘the 
last few years by traders, feudal 
elements and opportunists who 
gravitated towards it to secure 
advantage available from a party 
in power. All of them ditched 
the Congress at the crucial moment 


when the Maharana entered the . 


field. 

-Failure of the Congress to 
give to peasants and tribal people 
their rightful place in the organi- 
sational structure, and leadership 
of the party had snapped the 
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living . links between the down 
trodden masses and the leader- 
ship. The middlemen proved to 


- be great liability. 


Lastly, some Congressmen, 
a few. of them in important “posi- 
tions, are reported to have worked 
in a clandestine manner against 
the interests of the Congress candi- 
dates. 

This detailed analysis of the 
Congress discomfiture in Udai- 
pur is necessary becduse Maha- 
rana Bhagwat ^ Singh, greatly 
emboldened by his success in his 
first éncounter in Chief Minister 
Sukhadia's area of influence, has 
already announced his. plans to 
continue his anti-Congress poli- 
tical campaign. 

Of.the 184 Assembly consti- 
tuencies in the State, the Con- 
gress is reported to have lost to 


.the Right-wing opposition in as. 


many as 61 of them. This is not 
alarming. But. the fact that the 
ruling party should have lost to 
the Right-wing axis in 23 out of 
36 Assembly constituencies in 
Udaipur division is significant, 


Lost Ground 


Udaipur has been Sri Sukhadia's 
critical politica! base and the 
solidarity of Udaipur Congress- 
men had always given him a deci- 
sive edge over other contenders 


for Congress leadership' in the 
. State. 


Combination of: Udaipur 
and Jodhpur : divisions, which 
account for ninety-one Assembly 
seats, has been, so. far, the princi- 
pal determinant of equation of 


© political power in the State. 


Chief Minister Sukhadia has, 
launched a vigorous campaign to 


(Continued on page 29 
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TOTAL ОЕ GAINS AND LOSSES _ 





Name of Party Seats Seats Seats lost Valid votes Votes secured Percentage 
contested secured polled by the party оў votes secu- 
‚ red to valid 
" votes polled 
Congress .. 23 14 9 6,921,456 3,486,654 40.40 
Swatantra о, 8 3 5 6,921,456 1,014,207 14.89 
Jana Sangh ° 7 4 .3 6,921,456 587,000 12.40 
BED 9. — 9 6,921,456 270,813 3.80 
SSP 2 3. 2 6,921,456 174,273 2.50 
Syndicate 4 — 4 6,921,456 114,384 1.70 
Independents and others 72 2 70 6,921,456 924,411 13.40 
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Reaction's 


All-round 
Retreat 


GIRISH MISHRA 
and 
BRAJ KUMAR PANDEY 


HE results of the recent Lok 

Sabha election in Bihar have 
clearly demonstrated that the 
so-called grand alliance has been 
crippled to such an extent that 
it will not be able to revive itself 
at all if the gains by the progres- 
sive forces are consolidated. 
' The reactionary "grand al- 
lance" had a strength of about 
21 in Bihar. Besides major par- 
ties like the Syndicate, SSP, 
Jana Sangh and BKD, it had 
in its fold the Janata Party of 
the Raja of Ramgarh, Shoshit 
Dal of Sri В.Р, Mandal, Prou- 
tist Party, and an Independent 
member, Mahant Surya Prakash 
Puri. The mid-term election has 
reduced the strength of this gang 
to just seven, that is, by 66 per 
cent. 
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The Syndicate has lost all its 
old constituencies and all but 
one sitting member. In the pre- 
vious Lok Sabha it had Muzaf- 
farpur, Jamui, Gaya, Maharajganj 
Purnea, Baxar, Barh and Godda, 
It has lost Jamui to Ше CPI, 
Gaya to the Jana Sangh and the 
rest to the Congress. Except for 
Digvijai Narayan Singh, no sit- 
ting member of the Syndicate 
has been able to get through. 
Sri Singh changed his constituency, 
and even then his margin -could 
not be more than seven thou- 
sands. 

The Syndicate stalwarts, such 
as Dr Ram Subhag Singh, Smt 
Tarakeshwari Sinha, Sri K.B. 
Sahay and Sri Mahesh Prasad 
Sinha have been defeated by 
huge margins. Had there been 
a poll arrangement between CPI 
and the Congress, Dr Singh might 
have lost his deposit and Sri 
S.N. Mishra could not have won. 
In spite of booth capturing and 
large-scale bungling by the SSP- 
led State Government, none of 
the alliance parties could stand 
the tide of the popular upsurge 
in favour of the progressive forces. 

The Janata Party of the Raja 
of Ramgarh has been completely 
wiped out and for the first time 
the district of Hazaribagh has 
gone out of the clutches of feudal 
forces. The two Ranis—Smt 
Vijaya Raje and Smt Lalita Rajya- 
laxmi—have been unseated. The 
two other Janata Party candidates 
—Sri Pran Prasad, a high-up 
in the Birla empire, and Raja 
of Maksudpur—have lost their 


. deposits. 


The Shoshit Dal of Sri Mandal, 
the Proutist Party and the BKD 
have been completely eliminated 
from the scene. Mahant Surya 
Prakash Puri, a leading light of 
the Bhumihar Mahasabha, has 
also been rejected. 

The socialist ally of the Grand 
Alliance, the SSP, has lost all 
its sitting members, including Sri 
Madhu Limaye. In 1967, the 
SSP had won seven Lok Sabha 
seats, but later as a result of 
ideological confusions and oppor- 
tunism, two of them became 
*Shoshit" and the rest of them 
have been eliminated in this 
election. 

Its leading lights in the State— 
Vinayak Yadav, Upendra Varma 


and Pranab Chatterji—have all 
got very small number of votes. 
It has been able to retain only 
Khagaria, and has won the 
Maharajganj scat by a margin 
of a few hundred votes. The 
two newly elected members of the 
SSP have neither any political 
standing nor any parliamentary 
experience. 

The way the SSP leadership 
has been behaving since 1969 
mid-term election, has landed the 
Party іп a very pathetic state. 
In 1969, it forged an alliance 
with a view to capture power 
and eliminate. the Communists. 
The result was that it lost most 
of its old seats and its total 
strength was reduced by 15. 

This time it did all it could 
to please the partners. The SSP 
gave up its propaganda about 
nationalisation of means of pro- 
duction, land reforms, and secu- 
larism. Instead it talked only 
of Wardha-type latrines, smokeless 
ovens and many other stupid 
things “to achieve socialism". 
The Jana Sangh, its enemy number 
one of 1969, suddenly became a 
nationalist and secular party and 
thus harmless. 

The SSP leadership put up 
candidates with the purpose of 
defeating the Communists and 
helping its reactionary allies, such 
as putting up Sri Pranab Chatterji 
from two constituencies, Jamshed- 
pur and Dhanbad. At both the 
places, he lost his deposits. At 
Baxar, the SSP nominee Ram 
Awadhesh could not have any- 
other purpose but to split the 
anti-Syndicate votes and thus 
help Dr Ram Subhag Singh. 
Besides, Sri Karpoori Thakur's 
Government had transferred a 
particular officer from Champaran 
to Baxar, it is alleged, to brighten 
up the chances of Dr Singh. 

The SSP candidate at Begusarai 
definitely contributed towards the 
victory of Sri S. N. Mishra, a 
votary of the monopoly capita- 
list brand of socialism. Sri Kar- 
poori Thakur said ín a public 
meeting of Begusarai that in case 
the SSP candidate was not accep- 
table, the people should vote for 
the Syndicate candidate Sri S.N. 
Mishra, but not for the Commu- 
nist candidate at any гаі 

Sri Thakur did not take any 
step to prevent the Syndicate and 
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LOK SABHA MPs FROM BIHAR 
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Party At the time of In the new Dijference 
dissolution Lok Sabha 
Congress (R) 24 39 +15 
Syndicate 8 3 —5 
CPI 5 5 no change 
SSP '5 2 —3 
PSP 1 =~ Ex 
Jana Sangh 1 2 +1 
BKD 1 — —1 
Independents f : 
and others 8 2 —6 
Total 53 31 





the Jana Sangh from booth 
capturing and  terrorising the 
Muslims and Нагіјапѕ, tearing 
out posters, disturbing meetings, 
and writing abusive slogans on 
walls. He turned a deaf ear 
to the demand for transferring 
officers about whose impartiality 
doubts were raised. 


The SSP has proved to be the ` 


most indisciplined. party because 


of political confusions and the: 


surrender by the leadership before 
the feudal and monopoly interests. 
In a number of constituencies 
like Madhubani, Khagaria, Maha- 
rajganj, Resera, and Godda, mem- 
bers йсй >а the party mandates and 
contested. 

Seeing the appeal of Smt In- 
dira Gandhi in the newspapers, 
Chief Minister Karpoori Thakur 
also got his photographs and, 
appeals printed regularly. But 
this irked "the Bihar edition" 
of Sri Raj Narain—Sri ‘Bhola 
Prasad Singh—and he got his 
own appeal with his and Lohia's 
photographs published regularly. 
Naturally, the people had a good 
laugh. 

The mainstay of the SSP 
in Bihar has been rich peasants 
belonging to the backward castes. 
This time they have supported 
the Congress because of bank 
nationalisation and better facili- 
ties for agriculture in the name of 
“green revolution". The Hari- 
jans, Muslims and others deserted 
it because of its alliance with 
Zamindars and Jana Sangh. 

The steps taken by the Daroga 
Rai Ministry like giving occu- 
рапсу rehts to the agricultural 
labourers on their homestead land, 


Nig / 


and the land struggles launched 
by the CPI aroused hopes in the 
minds of the landless and the 
poor peasants. Everywhere one 
heard that it was a fight against 
the rich and Smt Gandhi and 
her allies must be helped to win 
the battle for the poor. The 
Muslims, the Harijans and the 
backward castes braved all threats 
and terror to go to the booths to 
cast their votes. ` 

The two important landhold- 
ing castes—Bhumihars, and Raj- 
puts--have been generally against 
the Congress and were thus 
isolated, 


Miserable Failure 


The Jana Sangh has failed 
miserably in Bihar. It has lost 
its sitting member from Banka. 
It has won Katihar seat by: defeat- 
ing Sri Sita Ram Kesari, known 
to be a protege of Dalmia-Jain, 
and the Gaya seat by defeating 
Sri Suresh Kumar, son .of Sri 
Jagjivan Ram. The voters. just 
did not know why Sri Suresh 
Kumar with no political quali- 
fication was nominated. 

- The Jana Sangh lost the pres- 
tige contests in Patna and Ranchi. 
In Jamshedpur, Dr Satya Narain 
who claimed to have been "seeing 
and meeting Netaji Subhas Bose 
frequently”, has not been found 
fit enough by the voters. His 
nonsensical talks were good enter- 
tainmeht to the people and they 
knew the calibre of a Jana 
Sangh “intellectual”. The Jana 
Sangh is quite close to the re- 
cord holders in losing deposits. 

The number of seats held by 


the Communist Party has re- 
mained unchanged. It has lost 
only one old seat —Begusarai— 
by a small margin of about five 
thousand votes, thanks to the 
senseless policies of the SSP 
and Sri Jagjivan Ram who put 
up candidates there. It has won 
the Jamui seat from the Syndicate 
and compensated for the loss. 
It.has lost Jamshedpur seat by a 
margin of two hundred votes and 
Maharajganj seat by only six 
hundred. Had Sri Јарјіуап Ram 


adopted. a rational attitude to- ' 
wards the question of adjustment 
. with the CPI, both the parties 


could have benefited. 

‘It appears, Jagjivan Babu had 
interests only in his relations 
both of whom lost, and his friends. 
It was openly said in Bihar that 
he was not interested that Smt 
Gandhi should get a huge majority 
and his own bargaining power 


_ Should be reduced. That might 


be one explanation for all he did 


to put every obstacle in the way · 


of seat adjustments. He is afraid 
of the struggle of the poor for 
land and also the policies of Smt 
Gandhi because the Harijans have, 
to a larger extent, given him up 


-as their leader, and it is now im- 


possible for him to retain the 
Harijan support only by throwing 


crumbs to a few select ones and - 


thus managing the affairs. 

In Bihar, Jagjivan Babu had 
been throughout with the Patel 
faction, that is, the A.N.. Sinha 
group, the vocal champion of 
zamindari interests and with this 
background he certainly cannot 
relish any idea of promoting 
Congress-Communist alliance. 


. Democratic Front 


It is the demand of the situa- 
tion in Bihar that a joint front, of 
all progressive, ‘democratic ele- 
ments with the Congress-Commu- 
nist alliance as the basis should 
be immediately formed to consoli- 
date the gains and fight out the 
reactionaries in the next Vidhan 
Sabha elections. The fact that 
Sri Jagjivan Ram has relinquish- 
ed the party chief’s post, шау 
help this process, 

The PSP has been finished, 
it seems, for ever in this State. 
Its top leader, Sri Basawan Singh, 


has lost his deposit in Motihari : 
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and it has fated badly at all other 
places. 

The,recent mid-term election 
to the Lok Sabha has been some- 
what different from all the pre- 
vious elections in the State. With 
the separation of the Lok Sabha 
poll from that of the Vidhan Sabha, 
the petty complaints and the local 
issues have seldom been raised. 
The main issues being discussed 
have been national and inter- 
national. 

The candidates of the "grand 
alliance" parties mainly harped 
on the theme of Smt Gandhi 
being the stooge of the Communists 
and the Muslim Leage. They 
charged her with reviving the dead 
and defunct Muslim League for 
maintaining herself і in power. 

Among the “grand alliance"? 
parties, only the Jana Sangh 
came out clearly on the issues 
involved. It condemned the land 
struggle, the land reform legisla- 
tion, bank nationalisation, public 
sector, the slogan of socialism, 
the attempt to abolish privy 
purses, etc. 

The Syndicate and the SSP 
remained silent or confused on 
the major political and economic 
issues. For example, the Syndi- 
cate claimed to stand by the ten- 
point programme of the undivi- 
ded Congress while it assailed 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment on issues like bank nationa- 
lisation and the privy purses. 
The failure of both the Syndicate 
and the SSP to take note of the 
menace of Hindu Communalism 
and its main spokesman, the Jana 
Sangh and put Muslim communa- 
lism in proper perspective, have 
cost them Muslim votes and lower- 
ed them in the eyes of the right- 
thinking people. 


SSP’s Opportunism 


The opportunism of the SSP 
becomes clear by contrasting its 
recent manifesto with that issued 
for 1969 mid-term election. In 
the present manifesto there is no 
reference to the Jana Sangh while 
in the. 1969 manifesto the SSP 
branded the Jana Sangh as the 
main enemy to the unity and 
integrity of the country and called 
upon the people to fight it out 
to ensure communal harmony 
and the economic progress of the 
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country. 

Between 1969 and 1971, cer- 
tain major changes have taken 
place which have improved the 
image of the. Congress. The split 
in the Congress led to the exit 
of the known champions of big 
bourgeois interests. In Bihar, all 
the heroes of the Aiyar Commis- 
sion, except one, found themsel- 
ves in the Syndicate. Three most 
important caste-leaders forgot their 
differences and united to form it. 


Caste-leaders 


If one looks deeper, will 
find that the three most impor- 
tant caste-leaders represent the 
interests of the remnants of feuda- 
lism and the very rich peasants 
in Bihar. With the division, the 
image of the Congress has im- 
proved and the measures taken 
by the Indira Government have 
added to it; though organisation- 
ally, Pradesh Congress is still 
in a hopeless condition. 

In posl of short comings and 
lapses, Smt Gandhi' has aroused 
hopes in the people and no 
other party has any leader to 
match her. The people in the 
rural areas chant the name of Smt 
Gandhi and wanted to vote for her 
candidates as they thought that 
only she could bring a new order. 

The SSP in Bihar has suffered 
also because of the performance 
of the Coalition Government, 
its internal dissensions and hund- 
red per cent negative attitude 
towards the Indira Government. 
Its main base—the backward cas- 
tes—seems to have slipped away. 

The Jana Sangh, in spite of 
presence in the Coalition Gov- 
ernment, is not in an advantage- 
ous position. Its failure to revive 
the cow-agitation, and not only 
the desertion but also direct 
attacks from Swami Karpatri and 
Muni Sushil Kumar Jain, have 
further damaged its standing 
among the Hindu masses. The 
formation of the Syndicate has 
revived a hope in the feudal 
landlords and the very rich peas- 
ants that it will now openly 
champion their interests. There- 
fore, they have switched over 
their loyalty from the Jana Sangh 
to the Syndicate. 

While going round a number 
of constituenices, the writers have 


found the impact of Smt Gandhi’s 
appeal and visits everywhere. The 
anti-Communist and anti-Muslim 
appeal of the "grand alliance" 
parties has пої been taken 
seriously. The bogey of Naxalism 
has been simply ignored. 

The Muslims, the Harijans, 
the majority of backward classes 
and the Brahmins have largely 
gone in favour of the Congress. 
Some confusion had been seen 
only at places where both the 
Congress and the CPI had put 
up their candidates. 

This time the Harijans and 
the backward classes have braved 
the threats of the landlords and 
the rich peasants and gone to 
booths to vote for the candi- 
dates of their choice. But in 
some places where the magis- 
tracy and the polling parties con- 
nived with the landlords in get- 
ting bogus votes cast, they were 
helpless. 

A few examples will suffice 
to illustrate it. In Motihari con- 
stituency there are a number of 
villages, namely, Jihuli, Ahir- 
walia, Machhargaon, Baraka- 
gaon, Bariaria, Mangalpur, ctc 
where no dissening Harijan and 
backward caste people were ever 
allowed to go against the wishes 
of the landlords. Their votes, 
were polled by hook or crook in 
favour of the candidates backed 
by the landlords. 


Gross Malpractice 


But this time something re- 
markable happened. The Hari- 
jans and the backward people 
made determined efforts to go 
to the booths and vote against 
the wishes of the  landlords. 
In Jihuli, the huts of Harijans 
were burnt and physical violence 
was resorted to, but still onc- 
third of the total votes cast went 
to the Congress. 

In Bariaria, two booths (num- 
bers 63 and 64) were located in 
the compound of the house of 
the landlord Sri Madan Mohan 
Singh. He along with his two 
sons—one of them a Govern- 
ment  servant—remained there 
throughout the polling and inter- 
vened and interfered almost, const- 
antly. Strangely enough, there was 
no secrecy of ballot papers, the 
landlord was allowed tO see who 
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` dature. 


was voting for whom. The patrol- 


ling party, the magistrate and the: 
polling party were provided with. 
free food and drinks and they 
turned a deaf ear to the protests. 
from the other side. Not only 
this, а number of armed goon- 
das were brought and stationed 
in the house óf the landlord. 

But, in spite of all this, the 
Harijans, backward class people 
and the Brahmins went and voted 
for the Congress. 
was perturbed because the next, 
step would be a land agitation, 
demand for higher wáges, etc. 
It should be remembered that in 
the same village, only a few 


months ago, a person who dared- 


to oppose the landlord in tbe 
election to the post of Mukhiya 
did not get a proposer and had to 
ask his wife to propose his candi- 
The same thing has been 


“witnessed almost all over Bihar. 





The landlord ` 


^ 


The role of the Bihar Govern- 
ment, the magistracy and a number 
of top district officers have been 
clearly partisan. The charge can- 
not be ignored that the appoint- 
ment of presiding officers and 
polling party was made in such 
a way as to favour the candi- 
dates of the “grand alliance’. 
The ill-trained and ill-equipped 
Gram Rakshaks have 
unequal to the task of, checking 
booth capture and mob violence. 

The Election Commission can- 
not escape another charge that 
it failed to send observers and 


„exclude the undesirable persons 


from acting as returning officers. 
'The Election Commission should 
have made appropriate efforts 
to reduce the interferénce in 
polling from the Bihar administra- 
tion. The 1967 and 1969 elections 
had provided sufficient lessons, 
but the Election Commission shied 


proved ` 


away from them. 

Disregard of the election laws 
has been witnessed all over Bihar. 
Tearing out posters, printing sym- 
bols on identification slips, allow- 
ing meetings and ‘use of loud 
speakers even during the prolíü- 
bited period of 48 hours before 
the conclusion of polling, etc 
were the usual sight. : 

The claim of the Election | 
Commission that adequate pre- 
parations were made for the pol- 


ling is not substantiated by the 


facts. Voter lists were found de- 
fective on a number counts.. The 
lists sold by the Government were 
not complete and a number of 
pages were missing. ' In some 
cases lists provided to the polling 
parties differed with the. lists 
given to the candidates. · Тһе 
present- writers found it in 
Turkaulia High School booths in 
the Motihari. constituency. 
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present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 


cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. 


As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
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staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type wousld nor- 
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All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies .placed in а more fortunate position, 


Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. 


On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 


incurred in the early years of the paper's career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, 
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WEST BENGAL 


Occupational 
Pattern of 
Scheduled 
Tribes-III - 


А. К. DASS 
апа. . 
CHINMOY GHOSH 


The earlier four sections of this contribution, intended 
to focus attention on the occupational pattern of the 
Scheduled tribes in West Bengal were published in 
Mainstream of March .13 and 20, 1971. 


V 


AS has already been seen, 50.14 per cent of the popu- 

lation of West Bengal scheduled tribes are workers. 
Table УП presents data in details about the distribu- 
tion of workers of the individual scheduled tribe 
communities of West Bengal in different Industrial 
categories. This is the base table. 

It reveals that the following scheduled tribe com- 
munities of West Bengal have more workers among 
them than the State figure for the scheduled tribes 
as a whole: Bedia, Bhumij, Birhor, Chero, Gond, 
Karnali, Kharwar, Kisan, Korwa, Lepcha, Lohara, 
Magh, Mahli, Mai-Pahariya and Santal. The fol- 
lowing are Ше communities which could not cross- 
over the line of the State in this respect but lie quite 
near-by to the same; Baiga, Kora, Lodha, Mahali, 
Munda and Oraon. The following are the commu- 
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nities which fall far below the line: Bhutia, Chakma, 
Garo, Gorait, Hajang, Ho, Khond, Mech, Mru, 
Nagesia, Parhaiya, Rabha, Sauria-Paharia and Savar. 

It has also been remarked in the foregoing pages 
that the overwhelming number of workers belonging 
to the scheduled tribes of West Bengal work in the 
agricultural sector, that is, their economic condition 
is mostly regulated by the workers falling under this 
category. К 

Table VIII shows that 77.13 per cent of the total 
Scheduled tribe workers depend on the activities of 
the agricultural sector. With this taken a> the 
standard line for West Bengal scheduled tribes, 
Table VIII (which deals with the distribution of 
workers of individual scheduled tribe communities 
of the State) shows that the following аге the commu- 
nities who contribute workers in the agricultural 
sector more than that of the workers noted for the 
Scheduled tribes as a whole of the State: Bedia, 
Bhumij, Chero, Gond, Karmali, Kharwar, Khond 
Kisan, Korwa, Lepcha, Lohara, Mech, Santal, 
Sauria-Paharia and Savar. The following are the 
communities which fall below the State average but 
are quite near the line: Kora, Mal-Pahariya, Rabha. 
These eighteen scheduled tribe commumues may be 
regarded as following the State trend noticed for ihe 
scheduled tribes. 

The following are the communities that fall below 
the line attained by the State scheduled tribes. Bhutia, 
Chakma, Caro, Gorait, Hajang, Ho, Lodha, Magh, 
Mahali, Mahli, Mru, Munda, Nagesia, Oraon, Parha- 
iya. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
not a single person from Baiga or Birhor community 
is engaged in work in agricultural sector. 

It is clear that most of those communities who do 
not share the same proportion of workers as that 
of the-scheduled tribes as a whole of the State are the 
communities who fall below the line of agriculturists 
of the scheduled tribes of the State. 

It may be recalled here that 53.80 per cent of the 
total workers of West Bengal population are engaged 
in the agriculture sector. Among the scheduled 
tribes the following are the communities whose per- 
centages fall below this State average: Bhuua. 
Chakna, Garo, Gorait, Hajang, Ho, Lohdha, Magh, 
Mahali, Nagesia, Oraon, and Parhaiya. |n other 
words it may be stated that the tendency of the 
above mentioned twelve scheduled tribe communi- 
ties of West Bengal are more towards the occupa- 
tions of the non-agricultural sector in comparison 
with that of the other scheduled tribe communities, 
These twelve scheduled tribe communities together 
share about 20 per cent of the total scheduled tribe 
population of the State. 

It has already been seen that 18 scheduled tribe 
communities contributed workers to the agricultural 
Sector more than or slightly less than that of the 
State average noted fór the scheduled tribes, in this 
respect. Out of these eighteen communities. Table 
VIII shows that the following nine communities 
have contributed more workers in the cultivation 
category than the State average (48.74 per cent) 
noticed for the same: Bedia, Bhumij, Кіѕап, Korwa, 
Lepcha, Lohara, Mech, Rapha and Santal. Savar 
has almost reached the line, the per ceat-being 48.52. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULED TRIBE WORK" 





SI No Name of the Community 


Юю о ы ы ш 
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Total: | 
Baiga 
Bedia 


. Bhuniy 


Bhutia 


. Birhar 


Chakma 
Chero 
Garo 
Goud ~ 
Gorait | 
Haisang 
Ho 
Karmali 
Kharwar 
Khoud 
Kisan 
Kosa | 
Koswa 
Lepeha 
Ladha 
Lohara 
Magh 
Mahali 
Mahli 
Mal Pahariya- 
Mech 
Mesu 
Munda 


. Nagesia 


Osaon 
Parhaiya 
Robha 


"Santal 


Sauria Paharia 


» 
Savar 


. Unclasgified 


/ 


Population 


20,54,081 


4 
1,191 
91,289 
23,595 
100 
1,397 
559 
2,535 
735 
425 
426 
1,075 
1,023 
1,142 
41 
3 
62,029 
2,891 
15,309 
40,898 
2,031 
790 
28,233 
'5,075 
15,706 
13,915 
1477 
1,60,245 
4,875 
2,97,394 
487 
6,053 
12,00,019 
28 
2,181 
68,923 


Total workers 


No 


10,29,996 
2 

1,053 
49,103 
9,330 

81 

541 

350 

635 


30,370 
1,894 
7,899 

18,780 
1,740 

406 

13,504 

2,676 

` 8,101 
5,776 
596 

75,078 

2,161 

1,40,609 
т 
2,383 
6,23,264 


% 


No 


50,14 5,02,070 


50.00 
88.41 
53.79 
39.54 
81.00 
39.16 
62.61 
25.05 
54.97 
19.76 
41.08 


` 39,81 


86.71 
67.08 
29.27 


100.00. 


48.96 


65.51. 


51.60 
45.92 
85.67 
51.39 
47.83 
52.73 
51.58 
41.51 
40.35 
46.79 
44.33 
41.28 
14.78 
39.37 
51.94 
3.57 
38.84 
43.51 


1,039 
28,003 
4,220 


11,388 
1,475 
6,470 
4,898. 
1,676 

76 
2,747 
1,214 
3,108 
5,035 

164 

28,003 

660 
49,348 
1,661 
3,38,365 
411 

10,986 


As Cultivators 


% 


48.74 


98.67 
57.03 
45.23 
25.14 
26.14 
28.57 
1.14 
28.74 
39.91 
41.12 
100.00 
37.50 
77.87 
81.91 
26.08. 
96.32 


18.72 


20.34 
45.37 
38.07 
87.17 
27.52 
37.30 
30.54 
35.09 
69.70 
54.29 
48.52 
36.64 


‘As Agricultural 


Labourer 


No 


2,92,421 
3 

16,520 

` 339 


122 

2,11,107 
1 

307 
8,231 


% 


28.39 
0.29 
33.64 
3.63 
4.07 
100.00 
15.28 
99.50 
11.91 
1.14 
13.78 
53.66 
37.47 


100.00 


37.04 


15.63 
3.01 
24.00 
1.21 
26.85 
12.64 
14.76 
32.24 
4.23 

26.85 
22.52 
4.95 
11.02 
35.21 
5.12 
33.87 
100.00 
36.24 
27.45 


In Mines, Quarry- 
ing Livestock, For- 
esting, Hunting, 
Plantations orch- 
ards and allied 
activities : 
No 96 


— 


,39,48 13.54 


906 1.85 
985 10.56 
304 56.19 
268 42.21 
10 11.91 
153 .87:43 
79 18. 46 
40 5.22 
4,418 14.55 
18 0.95 
322 4.03 
7,898 42.06 
1 0.06 
69 17.00 
5,193 38.46" 
44 1.64 
1,375 16.97 
158 | — 
197 33.05 
23,862 31.78 
1326 61.36 


ERENT INDUSTRIAL CATEGORIES 





gv In Manufacturing In Construction In Trade and In Transport In other Services Non-workers 
y after that Household Commerce storage and 
industry Communications 
% No 96 No 95 No 96 No 96 No 95 No 96 


= 1м 18,706 1.83 3,389 0.33 3,796 0.37 3,551 0.34 52,752 5.12 10,24,085 149.86 
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100.00 ie очыш sg” Sse SES ow сы жы Ee шы 19 19.00 
me — 1.66 32 5.92 3 0.55 4 0.74 2 0.37 29 5.36 838 60.84 
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TABLE УШ 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULED TRIBE WORKERS IN AGRICULTURAL AND 
NON-AGRICULTURAL SECTORS 








Total workers | Percentages 


SI . Percentage of workers in agri- Percentages of 
No| Name of the community culture sector in agriculture | of workers in | non-workers 
sector non-agricul- (dependants) 
As cultivators | As agricultur- tural sector 
labourers. А 
TOTAL 48.74 ` 28.39 71.13 22.87 49.86 
1, Baiga — — — 100.00 50.00 
2. Bedia 98.67 0.29 98.96 1.04 11.59 
3. Bhumij 57.03 33.64 90.67 9.33 46.21 
4. Bhutia 45.23 3.63 48.86 51.14 60.46 
5. Birhor — — — 100.00 19.00 - 
6. Chakma 25.14 4.07 29.21 70.79 60.84 
7. Chero — 100.00 100.00 — 37.39 
8. `Саго 26.14 15.28 41.42 58.58 74.9] 
9. Gond — 99.50 99.50 0.50 45.03 
10. Сога 28.57 11.91 40.48 59.52 80.24 
11. Hajng 1.14 1.14 2.28 97.72 58.92 
12. Ho 28.74 13.78 42.52 57.48 60.19 
13. Karmali 39.91 53.66 93.57 6.43 13.29 
14. Kharwar 41.12 37.47 78.59 21.41 32.92 
15. Khond — 100.00 100.00 — 70.73 
16. Kisan 100.00 — 100.00 — — 
17. Kora 37.50 37.04 74.54 25.46 51.04 
18. Korwa 77.87 15.63 93.50 6.50 34.49 
19. Lepcha 81.91 3.01 84.92 15.08 48.40 
20. Lodha 26.08 24.00 50.08 49.92 54.08 
21. Lohara 96.32 1.21 97.53 2.47 14.33 
22. Magh 18.72 26.85 45.57 54.43 48.61 
23. Mahali 20.34 12.64 32.98 67.02 52.17 
24. Mahli 45.37 14.76 60.13 39.87 47.27 
25. Malpahariya 38.37 32.24 70.61 29.39 48.42 
26. Mech 87.17 4.23 91.40 8.60 58.49 
27. Mru 27.52 26.85 54.37 45.63 59.65 
28. Munda 37.30 22.52 59.82 40.18 53.21 
29. Nagesia 30.54 4.95 35.49 64.51 55.67 
30. Oraon 35.09 11.02 46.11 53.89 52.72 
31. Parhaiya * — 35.21 35.21 64.79 85.22 
32. Rabha 69.70 5.12 74.82 25.18 60.63 
33. Santal 54.29 33.87 88.16 11.84 48.06 
34. Sauria Paharia — 100.00 100.00 — 96.43 
35. Savar 48.52 36.24 84.76 15.24 61.16 
36. XM. Unclassified 36.64 27.45 64.09 35.91 56.49 
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TABLE IX 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE SECTOR 























.Total wor- | PC of ag- | Cultivators | PC to to- | Agricultural | РС to total 

SI kers in agri- | riculturists tal workers | labourers workers in 

No culture sec- | to total іп agricul- agriculture 

‚| tor workers ture 
| 

Sch Tribes 7,94,491 77.13 5,02,070 63.19 2,92,421 36.81 
1. Baiga == = an men à = 
2. Bedia | 1,042 98.96 1,039 99.71 3 0.29 
3. Bhumij . 44,523 90.67 28,003 62.90 16,520 37.10 
4. Bhutia 4,559 48.86 4,220 92.56 339 7.44 
5. Вігһог — — — — — — 
6. Chakma 158 29.21 136 86.08 22 13.92 
7. Chero 350 100.00 — — 350 100.00 
8. Garo 263 41.42 166 63.12 97 36.88 
9. Gond 402 99.50 — — 402 100.00 
10. Gorait 34 40.48 24 70.59 10 29.4] 
11. Hajong 4 2.28 2 50.00 2 50.00 
12. Ho 182 42.52 123 67.58 . 59 32.42 
13. Karmali 830 . 93.57 354 42.65 476 57.35 
14. Kharwar 602 78.59 315 52.33 287 47.67 
15. Khond 12 100.00 — — 12 100.00 
16. Кіѕап 3 100.00 3 100.00 — ux 
17. Kora 22,637 74.54 11,388 50.31 11,249 49.69 
18. Korwa 1,771 93.50 1,475 83.29 296 16.71 
19. Lepcha 6,708 84.92 6,470 96.45 238 3.55 
20. Lodha , 9404 50.08 4,898 52.08 4,506 47.92 
21. Lohara 1,697 97.53 1,676 98.76 21 1.24 
22. Magh 185 45.57 76 41.08 109 58.92 
23. Mahali B 4,454 32.98 2,747 61.67 1,707 38.33 
24. Mahli 1,609 60:13 1,214 75.45 395 24.54 
25. Malpahariya 5,720 70.61 3,108 54.34 2,612 45.66 
26. Mech 5,279 . 91.40 5,035 95.38 244 4.62 
27. Mru 324 54.37 164 50.62 160 49.38 
28. Munda 44,914 59.82 28,003 62.35 16,911 37.65 
29. Nagesia 767 35.49 660 86.05 107 13.95 
30. Oraon 64,842 46.11 49,348 76.10 15,494 23.90 
31. Parhaiya 25 35.21 — =, 25 100.00 
32. Rabha 1,783 74.82 1,661 93.16 122 6.84 
33. Santal 5,49,472 88.16 3,38,365 61.58 2,1107 38.42 
34. Sauria Paharia 1 100.00 an — ‚1 100.00 
35. Savar 718 84.76 41 57.24 ‚307 442.76 
36. "Unclassified 19,217 64.09 10,986 57.17 8,231 A 42.83 
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These ten communities constitute about 65 per cent 
of the total population of the State. Out of these 
ten communities, again, the two communities, Bhumij 
and Santal, have contributed more agricultural labour- 
ers than the State average (28.39 per cent) noted 
for the scheduled tribe agricultural labourers. That 
means, excluding the above two communities, the 
conditions of the other eight communities are some- 
what sounder than the others. These eight communi- 
ties share only about 2 per cent of the total scheduled 
tribe population of the State. B 

The rest of the eight communities (Chero, Gond, 
Karmali, Kharwar, Khond, Kora, Mal-Pahariya, 
Sauria-Paharia), who have contributed more workers 
in agricultural sector but fall below the State average 
line of the scheduled tribes relating to contribution 
of workers in cultivation, have contributed more agri- 
cultural labourers than the State average already 
mentioned for the same. That means the economic 
condition of these communities is more alarming 
than the others. These eight communities together 
contribute about 4 per cent of the total scheduled 
tribe population of the State. 7 

Now.let us examine the condition of those fifteen 
scheduled tribe communities, in this respect whose 
percentages of participation in agriculture sector fall 
below the State average for the scheduled tribes as a 
whole. í 

The percentages of cultivators among fourteen 
communities (Bhutia, Chakma, Garo, Gorait, Hajang, 
Ho, Lodha, Magh, Mahali, Mabli, Mru, Munda, 
Nagesia and Oraon) fall below the State average of 
cultivators of scheduled tribes. Only one, namely, 
Parhaiya, has no cultivator among them. Though 
this is the situation, two communities (Bhutia and 
Mahali) are quite near the line of the State average 
of scheduled tribe cultivators and three (Munda, 
Nagesia and Oraon) have quite a considerable number 
of cultivators among them. 

So far as "agricultural labour" is concerned, all 
the fifteen communities excepting Parhaiya are below 
the line of the State average for scheduled tribes in 
this respect. The percentage of agricultural labourers 
among Parhaiyas is more than the State average for 
the same. Thus it is seen that all agriculturists 
among the Parhaiya community are agricultural 
labourers. Three communities (Lodha, Magh, Mru) 
are quite near the line of State average of scheduled 
tribe agricultural Jabourers and one (Munda) has 
considerable number of agricultural labourers. The 
above named fifteen scheduled tribe communities 
together contribute about 28 per cent of the total 
scheduled tribe population of West Bengal. 

Now the situation in this respect may be compared 
with the State average for cultivators (38.50 per cent 
and agricultural labourers (15.30 per cent ) of the 
total population and that of the scheduled tribes of 
the State. . 

The following are the 14 scheduled tribe communi- 
ties who fall below the State line in respect of culti- 
vators: Chakma, Garo, Gorait, Hajang, Ho, Kora, 
Lodha, Magh, Mahali, Mal-Pahariya, Mru, Munda, 
Nagesia pad Oraon. Further out of these 14 com- 
munities, four (Kora, Mal-Pahariya, Munda and 
Oraon) axe quite near the line of the State average. 
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Similarly 14 other scheduled tribe communities 
are above the line of cultivators of the State, Karmali 
just crossing over the line with 39.91 per cent to its 
credit. The percentage is nil in case of the following 
seven communities: Baiga, Birhor, Chero, Gond, 
Khond, Parhaiya, Sauria-Paharia. 

Of the above it has already been seen that two 
(Baiga and Birhor) have no workers in the agricul- 
tural sector. 

The following are the 17 scheduled tribe communi- 
ties who have more agricultural labourers than the 
State average: Bhumij, Chero, Gond, Karmali, 
Kharwar, Khond, Kora, Korwa, Lodha, Magh, 
Mal-Pahariya, Mru, Munda,  Parhaiya, Santal, 
Sauria-Paharia and Savar. Of these communities, 
Korwa has just crossed-over the State line. 

The following 15 scheduled tribe communities 
have less number of agricultural labourers; Bedia, 
Bhutia, Chakma, Garo, Gorait, Hajang, Ho, Lepcha, 
Lohara, Mahali, Mahili, Mech, Nagesia, Oraon, 
Rabha. Of these communities five (Garo, Ho, 
Mahali ,Mahli, and Oraon) show upward tendency 
of agricultural labourers though slightly falling 
below the State average. There is no agricultural 
labourers among Kisan community, all workers 
among them are cultivators. 


From the above discussions we may deduce that 


those communities which have larger number of 
workers in agricultural sector, are more dependent 
on agriculture than other categories of professions, 
and out of the same those communities which share 
larger number of cultivators than agricultural lab- 
ourers are expected to be more economically well-off 
than who share larger number of agricultural labourers. 
The levels of measurement may be the average line 
noticed for the scheduled tribes as a whole of the 
State or the line for the total population of the State. 
In the foregoing pages the situation have been exa- 
mined in details from the above mentioned points. 
Now the situation may be viewed from a slightly 
different angle. Table IX presents proportion of 
workers of individual scheduled tribe communities of 
the State in "cultivation" and "agriculture labour" 
sector. Unlike, as previously done, here the per- 
centage of participation of workers in these two cate- 
gories of activities have been worked out on the 
total workers in agricultural sector. 

Table IX shows that cultivators form 63.19 per 
cent to the total workers in agriculture sector. If 
this be taken as the average line of the scheduled 
tribes of the State then we find that the following 14 
communities have crossed-over that base line: Bedia, 
Bhutia, Chakma, Gorait, Ho, Kisan, Korawa, 
Lepcha, Lohara, Mahli, Mech, Nagesia, Oraon and 
Rabha. The following five communities though 
could not cross-over the line are quite near the same. 
Bhumij Garo, Mahali, Munda апа Santal.. The 
following nine communities fall below the average 
line of cultivatiors. Hajang, Karmali, Kharwar, 
Kora, Lodha, Magh, Mal-Pahariya, Mru and Savar. 
The rest of the seven communities, namely, Baiga, 


Birhor, Chero, Gond, Kond, Parhaiya, Sauria-Paharia | 


have no cultivators among them. ‘ 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Development 
of 

Sports and 
Games in 
Kerala-I 


V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


WE are living in a rapidly developing technological 
x era where mere muscular might of the human 
being may not spell defeat or victory in any depart- 
ment of activity, material or other. 
Nevertheléss, the question of development of 
- sports and games among student and non-student 
youth has escalated an importance in our country, 
as in others for, those qualities of' physical fitness, 
discipline and leadership, which are implied in the 
concept of sportmanship, are called for in greater 
` measure in these challenging times more than in the 
past. Viewed in this context, and having regard to 
the crores of rupees spent on education, it is but 
right to stress that physical education, understood 
in the widest sense, must be regarded as a part of total 
and be integrated with life at school and college and 
even outside the occupational hours of the youth 
of our land. 


Justice Krishna Iyer was the Chairman of the Committee, 


constituted by the Kerala Government, to recommend meas- 
ures for the development of sports and games in the State. 
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Rightly, therefore, the Kerala Government felt 
the need for the popular cultivation of those quali- 
ties essential for the balanced physical development 
of the human personality and the sports status of the 
youth of Kerala. 

The whole object of sport is to promote the joy 
of life, as a virtue flowing from positive health. A 
touch of tradition—in the ages gone by, Ayurveda 
stressed the sanctity of positive health, Arogyasutra, 
more than prescribing procedures to cure diseases. 
Our ancients have said that for the practice of Dharma, 
Атла, Kama and Moksha, the chief foundation is 
Arogya, which is physical well-being or abundant 
health, forming the basic pre-requisite for the bloom- 
ing of other faculties, mental, moral or spiritual. 
As Dr Radhakrishnan says, the Yoga Sutra "insists 
that physical prowess is essential Rupa-lay anya- 
balavajrasamhanatvani — kaya-sampat. Kaya-sampat, 
or physical prowess, consists in the development of 
rupa or beauty of form, /avanya or radiance. hala 
or strength, vajrasamhanatva, invulnerabihty like a 
diamond". 

We want more play fields now than copies of the 
Bhagavat Geeta, Swami Vivekananda is reported to 
have once sapiently remarked. Swamiji is right today 
as in his day for, our nation with all its traditions and 
talents can hardly hope to progress till its milhons 
are physically healthy and strong. Thus, in national 
terms, we have to create a generation full of physical 
self-confidence, mental prowess, competitive skill 
and ability to win without losing one’s head and to 
lose without losing one's heart, and to be gentlemen 
on and off the field. A true sportsman is one who 
possesses, to adapt the grand Churchillian manner, 


In war: Resolution 
In defeat: Defiance 
Tn victory: Magnanimity 
In peace: Goodwill. 


The desideratum is an awakening of the people 
to sports proficiency "in widest commonalty spread". 
The national goal must be: "For every one а good 
physique, enjoyed through games and sports"; and 
the national programme, the involvement of the 
entire able-bodied community in a comprehensive 
athletic programme. “Operation Othenan", if I 
may so call this project, must naturally turn atten- 
tion on youth, student 'and non-student; it must 
accelerate the sports activities of the many, more than 
emphasise the individual excellence of the few. Our 
object must be the creation of a wide base and syste- 
matic training rather than the crazy chase of precious 
metal at the next Asiad or the Olympics. 

In this article, it is proposed to silhouette a Master 
Plan, informed, as in other national matters, by 
Indian traditions, resÓurces and prospects, for the 
development of sports and games їп Kerala. We 
have to regard it as a cultural effort which the 
State is obligated to make, on a scale unprecedented 
as it embraces the broad masses,sand organised in a 
democratic way so that the Olympic spiri and the 
Arjun art will start at the grass roots and not be limi- 
ted to the upper brackets of the sports site. 

If we study other countries which have ben Bok 
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ward in sports and games but have since forged stri- 
des, the demand for a dynamic and daring policy 
will be realised without much argument. This is 
the lesson we learn from the Soviet experience. The 
Webbs in their famous book on the Soviet Civilis- 
ation, have described the epic story thus: 

“Characteristically enough, in this story of the 

Remaking of Man, we have to begin with physical 
culture, in which the people of, Tsarist Russia were 
exceptionally deficient. For the children of all ages— 

: there is nowadays nothing so universally taught, 
and so incessantly repeated, as training in the bodily 
habits that make for perfect health. In 1923 an All- 
union Council for Physical Culture was established, 
consisting of representatives of the trade unions, the 
Communist Party and the Comsomols, on the one 
hand, and of the Commissariats of Education, Health 
and Defence. Under the influence of this council, 
and largely at the expense of the Commissariats of 
Education of the several constituent and autonomous 
republics, physical exercises of all kinds have been 
made the subject of repeated scientific investigation, 
and of literally hundreds of text-books and treatises, 
which the State publishing enterprises have issued to 
the teachers in hundreds of thousands of copies: 
thus in numbers vastly exceeding those for Great 
Britain, Germany or the United States. For the 
adolescents and important channel of influence for 
both sexes is the rapidly growing Young Communist 
League (Comsomols) now (1935) counting some five 
million members, mostly between 17 and 25. In 
every Comsomol,celi the maintenance of perfect 
health is demanded from every member. Daily 
physical exercises become a social obligation, the 
fulfilment of which is urged every morning through- 
out the land by the innumerable loud speakers 
of the state radio service. But the most striking 
manifestation of this ‘universalism’ in physical cul- 
ture is the increase during the past few years in organi- 
sed participation in every form of sport or games, 
from running, skating, ski-jumping, rowing, bicycling, 
fencing and gymnastic entertainments, to ‘football 
basketball, bowls, lawn tennis, baseball and folk- 

‚ dancing. Three salient points strike the observer. 
One is the extent to which, in the Soviet Union, all 
this cultivation of games and sport is consciously 
based on the conviction, in the young people them- 
selves, that it promotes and maintains physical health 
and, therefore, constitutes a part of civil duty. An- 
other is the close association, not only of physical 
exercises, but also of all organised games, with medi- 
cal supervision and research. The third difference 
is the cordial encouragement, the cooperation and the 
financial subventions that are universally accorded to 
what has quickly become a national habit, not only 
by the People’s Commissars of Education and Health 
in the various constituent and ‘autonomous repub- 
lics, but also by every government department that 
can be helpful”. (pp 734 to 736). 

‚ By sheer national effort the Soviets have claimed 
an enviable place insthe sports map of the world; 
of course, the USA too—with populations less than 
half of that of India. І stress Soviet conditions be- 
cause they Kee very backward indeed under the 
Tzars Ё made а у^ international show till World 
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War П. And yet their current achievements are specta- 
cular enough for us to learn lessons. Every fourth 
or fifth Soviet citizen goes in for sports today. The 
Sports societies in that country unite some two-hund- 
red-thousand primary training clubs at factories 
and plants, at enterprises, eductional establishments, 
at cooperative and state farms. Each of the national 
republics has its own trade union sports society. 
Moreover, each republic has its society for. rural 
sportsmen. At their disposal the sportsmen have 
nearly 3,000 stadiums, some 30,000 complex sports 
grounds, about 85,000 football fields, 36,000 gyms, 
over 7,000 tourist bases and camps. Scores of cities 
have built Sports Palaces and indoor tracks. The 
work of all these sports societies is coordinated and 
headed by a public organisation, the central Coun- 
cil of the Union of Sports Societies and Organisations 
of the USSR. 


Government Subsidy 


In the USSR there are three main sources for 
subsidizing sports—Government allocations, trade 
union allocations and dues paid by the members of 
voluntary sports societies. The smallest part of the 
expenditure for sports is paid for out of the dues. 
A member of a voluntary sports society pays only 
39 kopecks (33 US cents) a year in dues. In 1968, 
the Government allocated 7,600 million roubles (1 
rouble—1.11 US dollars) for public health and sports. 
АП athletes in the USSR, boxers included, do not pay 
a single kopeck for coaching or for the use of the gym. 
All boxing equipment, sports togs, medical advice are 
provided free of charge. 

It is an axiomatic principle in the policy of a socia- 
list state that the population, especially the youth, 
should be given all-round encouragement in physical 
training and sports. Sports must really be a grass- 
roots' movement as it is in the USSR and some other 
countries. Its structure must be voluntary and demo- 
cratic, its manpower unlimited, its methods scientific 
and its material resources the onus of the State. 

If one may enunciate the principles unanimously 
accepted by the Committee appointed by the State 
Government to suggest measures for the development 
of sports and games, all sports activity in Kerala should 
be organised by voluntary sports associations, inclu- 
ding public organisations, based on the principles of 
self-management and statutory supervision whevere- 
ver desirable and necessary. The activities of such 
sports societies should be coordinated, guided and 
controlled by a public organisation with statutory 
status which may roughly correspond to the present 
Kerala Sports Council. We have to visualise mass 
participation, and, therefore, mass trade union sports 
societies have an important role, whether the worker 
be in a farm or factory. Of course, student youth is 
the focus of attention not merely for practical but also 
for theoretical and scientific training. It is not, there- 
fore, inappropriate to include in the school curricula, 
lessons in sports, so that while training is being impar- 
ted and talented and persevering youngsters are given 
flip, the progress may be according to scientific 
techniques. In short, while the Olympic principle 
will be the guiding star of Kerala sports, a well-plan- 
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ned system of physical training, attracting millions of 
youths to sports which will be developed through 
competent coaching and theoretical study will be the 
objective. 

A. Master Plan outlined by me (a) the abundance 
of human resources which can be turned to good lays 
emphasis on four factors; "atheletic" account; (b) 
the present state of affairs in sports; (c) the possi- 
bilities of speedy development of the capabilities of 
our youth in sports and games; and (d) the vast 
outlay of trained men and money needed for selective 
use. lam comforted in the thought that this venture 
of mine will at least turn the spotlight on “the petty 
done, the undone vast" in the athletic field and sti- 

. mulate interest in the sports explosion potential of 
Kerala. : 

A sensé of dimension dawns on my mind when I 
realise that five young millions are students in Kerala 
today. At present, quasi-politics are the principal 
extra-curricular. occupation we permit our students; 
for, the existing sports facilities for the school-going 
population are grossly inadequate and the inducement 
to them to play is still less. While the Kerala Educa- 
tion Rules and the relevant laws of the Universities of 
the State lay down an obligation on the managements 
to equip schools and colleges with playgrounds, these 
provisions are seldom enforced. On a random 
questioning, it is discovered that hardly more than 5 
per cent of the students engage themselves in any 
games or athletics in the afternoons. Playgrounds are 
scarce, equipment is poor or non-existent, coaches 
are few and the stimulus to turn out in the playfields 
or gymnasia to participate in public games and exer- 
cises little. So much so, working in a vicious circle, 
sport in the larger sense has become a Cinderella 
subject in the scholastic life of the student. 


Compulsory Provision 


The Kerala Education Rules if properly imple- 
mented and if the Government itself adopts the same 
guidelines for its own schools, there will be play- 
grounds for each institution. The colleges before they 
can get due legal recognition and affiliation to the 
University also must have enough space for play- 
grounds. Moreover, there are elections in schools 
and college unions and sports receive attention at 
least formally. Games fees are collected although the 
way they are used either by Government or by pri- 
vate institutions leaves much to be desired. 

It will be desirable to make provision for com- 
pulsory games and sports in the high school classes 
and above. Agreeing with the report of the committee 
on Physical Education (UGC), it is essential to evolve 
an integrated scheme of physical education comprising 
games, sports, exercises, NCC and allied activities 
which help develop physical fitness. One item must 
be obligatory, but which it should be and will have to 
be left to the option of ће. student. Self-government 
even in games must begin at the grass roots. An 
academic institution, for extra-curricular matters, 
must be transformed into a parliamentary microcosm 
with accountability, budgetary exercises in revenue 
and expenditure, planning, programming, etc in 
all departments of activity connected with their Alma 
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Mater. The idea is to guide students in physical 
education, make games and exercises obigatory and 
organise the functioning of the department with rights 
and answerability for performance being vested in the 
students themselves. 

I would, therefore, emphasise that from the lowest 
standard to the highest in our schools and from the 
lowest classes to the highest classes in colleges and 
universities we must have both vertical and horizontal 
self-governing organisations, orientation and method. 

The State must undertake the bulk of the capital 
investment in providing playgrounds and buildings. 
As for consumable items and equipment, there must 
be substantial assistance by the Sports Councils at the 
State and District levels. The students themselves 
must contribute in the form of games fees. The entire 
amount must be utilised for the benefit of games and 


sports although as a fact what takes places now is to 


divert or accumulate or waste, thus producing dissatis- 
faction and a lack of responsibility among students. 


Specialises Attention 


The Central Government and the various commit- 
tees which have had occasion in the past to study the 
question of sports in India, have adopted a broad 
dichotomy for specialised attention. The student 
youth, starting from the child to the senior college 
student, and the non-student youth embracing wor- 
kers, white-collared personnel, the semi-armed ser- 
vices and the like, form two categories which should 
receive separate treatment. We must adopt a similar 
classification not merely to fall into a set pattern but 
also because it is quite pragmatic. 

The Kothari Commission on Education and 
National Development has glanced at the student 
facet of physical education which “contributes not 
only to physical fitness but also to physical efficiency, 
mental alertness and the development of certain quali- 
ties like perseverance; team spirit, leadership, obedi- 
ence to rules, moderation in victory and balance in 
defeat”, I may quote from the report the salient 
points of a satisfactory programme: 

“(Ту The physical education programme should 
be planned for desirable outcomes keeping in mind 
the interests and capacity of the participants. 

'"(2) The traditional forms of play and physical 
activities that have developed in our country should 
receive due emphasis in the programme. 

“(3) The activities promoted should develop in 
each child a sense of personal worth and pride. 

“(4) A sense of sharing responsibility in a spirit of 
democratic cooperation should grow from experience 
on the playground and also in the gymnasium. 

“(5) The programme offered should supplement 
other programmes of education and not duplicate 
them. 

“) The programme should be within our 
financial means. 

“(7) The programme should reach all rather than 
a selected few. 

“(8) Special instruction and coaching should be 
provided for students with talent and special apti- 
tude.” 

More or less on the same lines rungfthe be 
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. of the Committee on Physical Education, appointed 
by the University Grants Commission in December 
1965. “Though the aims and objectives of physical 
educations have changed in emphasis with the needs 
and interests of people, physical fitness has always 
played an important part in the training of youth. 
In the context of the present situation, what is more 
important is that the value of physical education to 
total education and human development is being 
increasingly realised. While a university is mainly 
concerned with the imparting of existing knowledge 
as well as the advancement of knowledge by enquiry 
and investigation, and the transmission of cultural 
' heritage from one generation to another, its functions 
are not limited to these ends alone. The university 
has also to develop the personality of the student in 
every aspect, namely, physical, mental and emotional, 
and in the present context, to enable him to make his 
contribution to individual and social wellbeing by 
developing a sound and integrated programme of 
physical education.” 

Again, the UGC Report emphasises other facets 
of physical education. The progress of a ‘country 
depends as much on the promotion of democratic 
values and social qualities, and the creation through it 
of a healthy corporate life, as on the success of its 
programmes for raising the standards of physical 
finess. Physical education has come to be regarded 
all over the world as an essential part of education 
at the secondary and university levels. 

Even inthis country, where it has received in- 
adequate attention, no State or educational authority 
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denies the need for it. But in practice, sufficiently 
energetic steps are not taken to promote it. The funds 
provided for promoting physical education in the 
universities and colleges are inadequate, and even 
the funds that are available are not as a rule properly 
utilised. As a result, facilities are, by and large, 
noticeably more inadequate in physical education than 
in other areas. To make things worse, there is a lack 
of interest on the part of students, teachers and educa- 
tional authorities. The result is that programmes 
of physical education, especially at the university stage 
are not understood or emphasised properly and are 
sometimes looked upon as even interfering with aca- 
demic activities. $07 

The development of physical education in the 
universities and colleges should be given the highest 
possible priority and regarded as an essential and 
integral part of education and human development. 
Apart from other considerations there is reason to 
believe that the absence of suitable . provision for 
physical education is-one of the major contributory 
causes of student unrest in the country. Itis thus 
obvious that thinking Indians feel' strongly · that 
student unrest and protest can be combated, in some 
measure, in the play fields and gymnasia, and so an 
energetic and comprehensive: programme of sports 
and games is indeed necessary, not as a routine scheme 
to be mechanically prescribed, nor as an occasional 
excitement or periodic thrill or heroic opportunity for 
an elite, but as a mass elixir embracing large areas of 
the student population. ` x 

| . (To be continued) 
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New 
Soviet 
Vistas 


M. S. N. MENON | 


NLIKE the majority of citi- 
zens of the world, the Soviet 
citizen knows where he is going. 
He is marching towards commu- 
nism, the era of the fulfilment of 
most of the things that mankind 
has aspired for through millenia. 
One may cavil at the communist 
millenia, one may question its 
postulates, but one can hardly 
deny that the Soviet citizen is 
in the mainstream of the human 
quest, while many millions of 
people all over the world are 
simply groping'about. 

The Soviet quest for a better 
and just world -order, for a happy 
life and human dignity began 
some 54 years ago—after the 1917 
Great October Revolution. Most 
of the men who took part in that 
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momentous event of history are 
no more there, but the quest goes 
on and each new generation takes 
up this quest so that this stream 
ever remains fresh and forceful. 

But when you are going some- 
where it is good to know the dis- 
tance you have already covered 
and the distance that remains to 
the goal. In this sense the Soviet 
five-year economic plans and the 
Congresses of the Communist 
Party оѓ: ће Soviet Union have 
served as great milestones in the 
march of the Soviet citizen, the 
former as guide to the general 
development: of society and the 
latter as an auditor on perfor- 
mance. 

The 24th Congress of the 
CPSU wil open in Moscow on 
March 30 and will approve the 
1971-75 Soviet five-year economic 
plan. Looking back, can the 
Soviet citizen be happy over his 
past achievements and look upon 
the future with greater hope? 

As for the past, there has 
indeed been a miraculous trans- 
ог Шоп in his life from the 
Tsarist serfdom Мо the liberty 
and happiness which he enjoys 
today. And Russia, the decaying 
backyard of Europe, has emerged 
as the second most powerful 
nation on earth in half a century, 
facing two World Wars in the 
meanwhile which took a heavy toll 


of nearly 30 million people and . 


over 40 per cent of the wealth. 

In 1917 the share of Russia 
in world production was less than 
3 per cent; today, it is over 22 
percent. This is no small achieve- 
ment, for while the Soviet Union 
advanced steadily, the Western 
countries, which were more 
advanced, have declined, as shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The table is very instructive in 
many senses. First, we notice 
a steady decline of the US share, 
as also of the capitalist world. 
In the face of increasing produc- 
tion all over the world, we find 
that even the Common Market, 
a very dynamic sector of the 
capitalist world, finds it difficult 
to retain its share. 

But the European Socialist 
countries, including the Soviet 
Union, have forged ahead and 
continue to keep the momentum. 
And what is more, it is the Soviet 
Union which is the principal 


pace-setter in this group and the 
catalytic agent of growth. 

Both the USA and the Soviet 
Union have more or less equal 
population today, but the gap 
in their share of world production 
is narrowing. For example, while 
in 1950 the Soviet production was 
equal to 30 per cent of that of the 
USA’s, by 1968 it had gone up 
to 70 per cent. 

These are impressive achieve- 
ments for апу country and more 
so to a socialist country which has 
been showing mankind a new 
path in socialist development of 
society. 

These momentous years have 
seen radical transformation of 
the land and life of the Soviet 
people. The population has 
grown from 159 million (pre- 
Revolution) to nearly 242 million 
by 1970; the urban-rural ratio of 
population has changed drasti- 
cally (56:44 per cent in 1970), 
and the class composition of 
society today reflect these great 
changes. | 

In 1913 industrial and office 
workers accounted for 17 рег 
cent of the population, while in 
1969 it was 78.4 per cent. In 
1969, 21.56 per cent of the rural 
population were engaged in 
collective farms, Reflecting the 
rapid advance of society, the 
number of educated employed— 
what the Soviets call intellectuals 
or mental Jabour—rose from three 
million in 1929 to 30 million by 
1969. 

Above all these past few 
decades saw a uniform trans- 
formation of the entire face of 
the Soviet Union, including 
Siberia, through vast movement 
of population as also through 
industrial and agricultural deve- 
lopment of the backward regions. 

No less momentous are the 
achievements of the national 
economy and the rising standard 
of living of the Soviet people. 
In 1969, as against the 1913 level, 
the gross national product (GNP) 
grew 38 times, to reach 587,000 
million roubles. Over the same 
periód, the national income rose 
43 times, industrial output 84 
times, and, in 1969, while the 
industrial output was valued at 
381,000 millioN roubles, agricul- 


_ tural output was valued qt 38,000 


million roubles. 
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Group of countries 


Percentage share im world industrial output 











1950 1955 1958 1960 

СМЕА. i 17.6 22.5 272 30.6 

Capitalist world 82,4 75.0 72.8 69.4 

USA 434. 38.9 33.6 31.5 

Common: Market 12,9 13.7 14.3 13.8 
What of welfare? From be raised by 37-40 per cent in the 


January 1968 the statutory mini- 
mum level of wages for the entire 
country has been raised to 60 
roubles. Actual wages are much 
higher. The Directives. of thé 
1966-70 Plan stipulated a rise of 
wages and salaries by 20 per cent, 
but here again the actual rise has 
. been higher. Rise in wages is 
not uniform in the USSR, each 
category of worker or salaried 
employee getting a different per- 
centage rise. 

And it can no more be said that 
the Soviet citizen lives in over-, 
crowded accommodations. The 
building industry in the Soviet 
Union is one of the most dynamic 
and from all accounts, not only 
statistical, it is clear that Soviet 
achievement in housing has been 
tremendous. Education and 
health services in the USSR are 
models for the world, and the 
pride of the Soviet citizen. Today 
there are nearly 79 million chil- 


dren in Soviet schools, while in ' 


1917 there were only 10 million. 
Similarly, in the same period the 
number of doctors of all specialities 
rose from 28,000 to 643,000, and 
the average life expectancy rose 
from 32 10 70 years. 

What does the Soviet citizen 
hope to achieve in the next five 
years? A great.deal more,. but 
this time he is going to give him- 
self a big treat, other demands on 
him like defence, posterity, etc 
a secondary place. This of course 
has been widely commented upon 
by the world press. 

For example, London Times 
writes: "Russia's new five year 
plan gives priority to consumer 
goods and higher living standards," 
New York Times; “The new five 
year plan aims at using modern 
technology, greater efficiency and 
better management to raise 
substantially thefliving standard 
of its people by 1975." 

How? First, the GNP is to 
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next five years, but this time the 
allocation of resources to light 
and consumer industries is 44-48 
per cent while for capital goods it 
is only 41-45 per cent. In other 
words, of the 30 per cent increase 
in capital investment expected in 
the next five years, almost half is 
to go to light and consumer 
industries. The Draft Directives 
ofthe plan talk of “saturating” 
the market with consumer goods. 

Though one, may remain 
slightly skeptical of this claim, 
there 18 no doubt that the Soviet 
Union is definitely shifting the 
priorities of the plans from deve- 
lopment to consumption. his 
trend' was to be noticed in even 
earlier plans. In fact, it began 
markedly from the 20th CPSU 
Congress. 


Changed Priorities 


The point now is: are the 
Soviet planners putting - more 
money info the hands of the 
Soviet people to bring about this 
consumer revolution? Yes, they 
are, Real earnings are to be 
raised in the next five years by 
30 per cent, that is six per cent 
per year. This is 10 per cent 
higher than the target of the last 
plan. 

But this is not the only factor 
which can contribute to the con- 
sumer revolution. In this con- 
text we cannot ignore the signi- 
ficance of the incentive plans which 
have not only accelerated produc- 
tion but also brought much money 
into the hands of the Soviet 
citizens. , 

And more significant is the 
accumulated saving in the hands 
of the people. Western commen- 
tators have been observing for 
the past few years that the saving 
in the hands of the Soviet citizens 
is like a dam and that when it 
bursts (the blackmarket in goods 
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is the seepage effect of it), that is 
become а powerful pressure, it 
Shall bring about the consumer 
revolution. А parallel situation 
took place in the West in the 
immediate post-war years when 
the accumulated savings of the war 
years were dumped on the mar- 
ket which produced the consu- 
mer revolution in the West. 

The Soviet planners have deci- 
ded to defuse this pressure by 
accelerating the growth of the 
consumer industry on a rapid 


scale. One should, however, think 7^ 


that even this growth will not 
meet sufficiently the mounting 
demand for all sorts of things 
which make life easier and 
graceful. Anyway, a big step has 
been in this direction. | 


Narrowing Сар 


The new Soviet plan has great 
significance for the world, parti- 
cularly to the competition between 
the two world'economic systems-— 
capitalism and socialism. It is 
unique іп many respects. In 
another five years the gap between 
the USA and the USSR will fur- 
ther narrow down. And this is 
now almost inevitable because 
while the rate of growth of the 
Soviet economy is about 7-8 
per cent, that of the US is only 
2-3 per cent. In fact] in the past 
over a year, the US has been 
going through a recession with 
cut-backs in production (almost 
20 per cent), highest unemploy- 
ment (7.5 million) and an over- 
heated economy due to run-away 
inflation. ©, 

Thus in the competition bet- 
ween the two systems, and in the 
race between the two principal 


protagonists, the Soviet Union 


appears to be gaining a steady 
lead. This is now no more a 
debatable matter. ' 

The main objectives of the 
new plan as the New York Times 
put it, are application of modern 
technology, greater efficiency and 
better management. We may 
add, proportional growth of indus- 
try (heavy and light) and agricul- 
ture: .There is considerable 
emphasis on the growth of science 
and technology, quality of goods, 


extension of social services, 
etc. ' 

The Directives say that the 
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main task of industry is extension 
and improvement of agriculture 
, and allied branches. The next 
emphasis is on development of 
consumer goods and raw materials. 
Atomic power development 
receives high priority. Chemicals 
and petro-chemicals will continue 
to develop with momentum. The 
automobile industry is to get an 
impressive boost, including that 
of its spare parts. 


Automation, Programme 


Тһе oil production is to be 


stepped up to 450-500 million - 


tons, a quarter of the non-socialist 
world's consumption. The gas 
industry is to be stepped up simu- 
taneously. The rise in oil and 
gas production will substantially 
raise the production of products 
like liquified gas, petrol, helium, 
sulphur, etc. The wider distri- 
bution of gas supply means a big 
project for laying pipelines. 
Refiner output is to be raised by 
50 per cent. 

Coal production is to be raised 
to nearly 700 million tons, while 
the US production is less than 500 
million tons. There is to be 
considerable improvement in the 
ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy 
in ferrous, by producing high 
quality steels, and non-ferrous, 
by stepping up mining and pro- 
duction. of such items like alu- 
minium, tin, lead, copper, 
‚ tungsten, etc. 

The chemical and petrochemi- 
cal industry is to raise its produc- 
tion by 70 per cent, mineral 
fertilizer, synthetic rubber and 
chemical fibres receiving highest 
priority. Mineral fertilizer pro- 
duction is to be stepped up to 
90 million tons. 

The development of science and 
technology is reflected in the 
automation programme of the 
new plan and the boost the plan 
gives to the production of its 
devices. ‘In the light industries, 
clothes, footwear, furniture, house- 
hold durables—all will receive 
high priorities. 

Great significance is attached 
to the development of transport, 
particularly in Siberia and other 
remote region. This is so not 
only to railway development but 
also to road transport. © The 
growth in the productionof rolling 
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Stock and automobiles, it is ex- 
pected, will bring about the trans- 
port revolution. We also see 
that location of industry has 
become for the Soviet planners an 
important consideration. 

As regards foreign trade, the 
plan envisages a growth of 33- 


35 per cent in the next five years.” 


Obviously. it is to be presumed 
that the Soviet planners expect 
this growth in trade mostly with 
the "third world" as the West, 
at least most of the countries of 
the West, continue to practise 
discrimination іп their trade 
with the Socialist countries. This 
means an annual rise of 6-7 per 
cent, which is higher than the 
rate of growth of the earlier plan. 
What is the significance of the 
new plan for the “third world" 
and to India in particular? It 
is obvious that the Soviet econo- 
my will now be in a position to 
help the “third world” on a greater 
scale than before by providing 


men, 
advice. 

Countries like India which 
need more raw materials can hope 
to receive larger supplies in the 
coming years of items like news- 
print, chemicals, particularly 
fertilizers, sulphur, copper, and 
other products. Апа because of 
the great expansion of modern, 
technology and its application, 
one should hope tht the Soviet 
Union will be able to provide 
uptodate machinery. 

The widening vistas for the 
Soviet citizens are indeed—shall 
we say, fabulous? They should 
be happy that their nation is 
doing better than the leaders of 
capitaism and that they themselves 
are doing ever better than before. 
And certainly the thought that 
their country is today in a position 
to help more and more the poorer 
nations in their economic deve- 
lopment should add іо their 
purposeful vision. 
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АМ UNFINISHED BATTLE (Continued from page 16) 


set things right in Udaipur. But 


it is doubtful if the Congress - 


leaders would be able to recover 
fully their lost ground in Udaipur 
region during the brief period 
available between now and the 
Assembly elections early next 
. year. Congress performance is 
not likely to be any where near 
its past score when it won 31 
out of 36 Assembly seats.in the 
region. 

In Jodhpur Division, the 
Congress has been a gainer in 38 
of 45 Assembly seats, Perfor- 
mance in the Lok Sabha elections 
indicate that Bharatpur, Sikar, 


Jhunjhunu, Alwar, Sawaimadhopur 
and Ajmer, all parts of Jaipur 


Division, might make good the 
losses in Udaipur Division. But 
this will also tend to change the 
intra-party regional equation. 

The big question however, is 
issue on which the Assembly 
elections are to be fought. The 
advantage of Smt Indira Gandhi's 
name woüld not be available in 
the battle for the State legislature. 
Local factionalism will play a 
greater role. The image of the 
State administration and Ministers 
will have a greater impact on 
popular mind. 

The Rajasthan Chief Minister 
has therefore, two options open 
before him: is to continue to 
depend on and sustain his collea- 
gues who have proved themselves 
to be politically spent force, or to 
break from the past and give a 
new image to the Government and 
encourage the induction of youth 
in areas where the Congress is 


. Table 5 
PARTY PREFERENCE IN LOK SABHA ELECTIONS 


Table 3 ! 


Seats wrested by 4-party alliance 
from Congress. 


Seats wrested by Congress from 
4-party alliance. 
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, Udaipur Sawai Madho 
Bhilwara Pali Mid 
Jodhpur Jalore 
Chittorgarh Bharatpur 
Jhubjhunu 
Nagaur 
Sikar 
Table 4 
ANALYSIS OF MARGINS (DETAILS) 
Seats Won TS » Seats lost 
1 By more than one lakh votes Nil = 
Sikar 
Nagaur 
Hindaun 
2 By 75,000 to one lakh votes 
Ajmer Jh 
Jhunjhunu — 
3 Ву 50,000 to 75,000 votes 
Alwar 
Bharatpur Jai 
Ganganagar - TED 
Barmer 
4 Шу 25,000 to 50,000 votes 
alore Bikaner 
` Pali Kota 
5 By 10,000 to 25,000 votes 
Dausa Chi . 
Sawai Madhopur = ice 
Bhil 
6 By less than 10,000 votes ids 
Banswara Tonk 
Udaipur 
Total 14 seats N 9 seats 
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Total votes Votes secured by parties. 
Congress Swatantra _ Jana Sangh Ssp ‘Independents 
1952 3,705,056 1,550,732 = 136,079 
1957 4,649,083 2,494,094 = 518,355 м 1500s 
1962 5,192,952 1,951,507 940,106 482,138 191,823 126006! 
1967 6935,476 2,722,486 199,214 673,437 226,788 71742293 
1971 6,121,456 3,486,654 1,014,207 857,000 174,273 924411 





weak, to give a new image to his 
leadership by ,initiating radical 
measures and! effecting a new 
appyoach of responsive coopera- 
tion towards the Left and demo- 


ratid.partiss. 
f ', In brieg the pre-Lok Sabha 


е 
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election approach of Smt Gandhi 
will appear ta be fully valid for 
Sri Sukhadia in the context of 
Rajasthan. Unless he is able to 
drop the deadweight within his 
own party, he will not be able to 
make it strong enough to face the 


—— MÀ 
big challenge in the Assembly 
elections. 

And there need be no illusion 
on the score: Big Money and ће ` 
princes are going to make a 
determined bid to capture power 
in Rajasthan this time 


MAINSTREAM 


Judiciary, 
Commitment 
and | 

New State 


C.R. RATHEE 


HE Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court of India, Sri 
S.M. Sikri, has deplored the talk 
of “committed judges” while 
inaugurating the Bar Conference 
of the Punjab and Haryana 
High Court a few days ago at 
Chandigarh. 

However, instead of elabora- 
ting the point further, he put it 


off by saying that he personally . 


did not understand the meaning 
of the expression "committed 
judiciary". But the overall con- 
tent of Sri Sikri's address reveals 
that he considers it to mean commi- 
tment to the politics of the ruling 
party. The Indian press did not 
join issue with the Chief Justice 
because almost the entire news- 
paper space had been consumed 
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by the results of the mid-term 
polls to the Lok Sabha or the 
events in Pakistan. 

But the Supreme Court Advo- 
cate, Sri R.K. Garg, in an article 
on the subject in Patriot of March 
16, has interpreted the term ‘‘co- 
mmitment of the judiciary" as 
the commitment of the judges to 
the Constitution of India. Sri 
Garg has added that the changing 
mood of the nation and the socio- 
economic compulsions provide 
the necessary dynamism to our 
Constitution. The judges should 
have a sort of dynamism and 
interpret the country’s law and 
the Constitution keeping in view 
the changing socio-economic 
context. 

Why is this controversy rai- 
sed time and again by the judi- 
ciary in this country in one form 
or other? Does it freally not 
know the way out of the present 
"dialectical Jag" or is it deli- 
berately confusing the situation 
to retard the progress of the 
forces of socialism, secularism and 
democracy? If it is deliberately 
playing the role of obstructio- 
nists, then what should we do? 

In fact the controversy about 
"commitment" represents Ње 
inherent dichotomy in our 
political system on the one hand 
and the repeated socialistic pled- 
ges of the leadership of almost 
every party on theother. It was 
all right till the electorate was not 
very much politically alive. But 
now when this dichotomy has 
been exposed, the forces of status 
quo have been upset. Till such 
time as these forces could contain 
the forces of socialism and demo- 
cracy (let us call them the forces 
of new state), both from inside 
the undivided Congress party or 
from outside, through such par- 
ties as the Swatantra and the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh, and high 
priests of conservatism like 
Acharya Kripalani, their tradition- 
al allies in the judiciary and 
bureaucracy could remain conten- 
ted by just “standing and 
waiting" to provide for their poli- 
tical allies (let us call them the 
old state) occasionally interpre- 
ting the law and Constitution 
against the aspirations of tbe 
new state. 

But now when the reactionary 
parties have been rejected by the 


Indian masses the conservatives of 
the judiciary and  bureaucracy 
have started coming out in the 
open. The Constitution will 
always be on their side because the 
state—-system embodied in it is 
anti-socialistic. 

The founding fathers (those 
tired old men trained and orien- 
ted in the western theory of law 
and justice) provided unpreceden- 
ted “safeguards” for conserva- 
tism in judiciary and bureau- 
cracy against the onslaughts of 
the political wings of the govern- 
ment because they knew that 
soon this nation of hungry toi- 
ling millions would rise from 
their slumber and if the judiciary 
and bureaucracy are placed on 
the safer plank they would be 
able to safeguard the interests of 


„е reactionary forces. 


Addressing the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly in 1949, Dr P. 
Subbaroyan said: “If there is 
anything I would like to cling 
to in the future of this country it 
is the rule of law.... I think we 
have provided in the Constitution, 
in the powers vested in the 
Supreme Court and High Courts. . 
for any citizen to have his right 
established as against the govern- 
ment of the day.” (Hugh Tinker, 
India and Pakistan, Pall Mall 
Press, 1967, p 174) 

Jawaharlal Nehru is on record 
having several times told the 
Constituent Assembly that he 
was not prepared to accept any 
institution (including the Supreme 
Court) if such an institution was 
likely to obstruct our march to- 
wards socialism. He could not 
see the game of Reaction or even 
ifhe saw it (as some of his contem- 
poraries say), he did not bother 
much about what was being wri- 
tten in the Constitution because 
he was so popular with the Indian 
people that Constitution or no 
Constitution the people could do 
anything at his bidding. 

According to some other poli- 
tical commentators, Меһги°5 
commitmentWo new state was so 
deep that he took it for granted 
that every body in this country 
was similàs committed. — His 
view was tha the institutional 
infra-structure éstablished by the 
new constitution could got but 
subscribe to socialism aad demo- 
cracy. oe 

NE 
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But his belief was demolished 
within a few months of .the pro- 
claimation of the . Constitution 
when the Supreme Court came 
forward to defend the forces of 
feudalism and did not allow the 
Zamindari system to be abolished 
without payment of compensa- 
tion. As the party of Jawaharlal 
Nehru had ап overwhelming 
majority in Parliament and the 
charisma of his personaliy was 
so dazzling that not much resis- 
tance was offered to the first few 
amendments to the "right to 


property". 
Assertive Reaction 


But as soon as India lost her 
committed socialist Prime Minis- 
‚ ter, the subdued Reaction asserted 
itself through the judiciary and 
got reversed the. effects of the 
Constitutional amendments that 
had been made in the right to 
property. Itis in this context that 
the socialist forces should under- 
stand the Supreme Court judge- 
ment in the Golakh Nath vs the 
State of Punjab case, 1967. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had four 
major limitations that restrained 
him from taking drastic steps to 
overhaul the institutional struc- 
ture of the country to suit the 
requirements of the new state. 
First, he was too busy consolida- 
ting freedom and solving the 
pressing problems arising ош 
of partition. Secondly, he trusted 
some of his jail-colleagues so 
much that he entrusted to them 
the most important task of draf- 
ting the constitution of new state, 
little ‘realising that the Western 
Conservative lobby had become 
active when the Constitution of 
India was being drafted. 

And there is evidence that 
some such lobbying was working 
from behind the scenes in India 
between 1947 and 1949 “pressuri- 
sing" our founding fathers to 
draft a constitution against the 
spirit of socialism. (B. Shiva Rao, 
The Framing of Inffa’s Constitu- 
tion, M. N. Tripathi and Co, 
1968, Vol. I-V) p 

Thirdly, the sudéefi death of 
Mahatma Gandhjshocked Nehru 
so much that бу the time he. 
recovered from this shock, the 
Constitution had been . drafted 


T sentor p" like Dr 
1 
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Rajendra Prashad and  Sardar 
Patel had "committed" them- 


selves to this draft. 

,And fourthly, being a member 
of free India's ruling elite believing 
in Gandhian ideal of “social 
reformation through change of 
heart” (and not by means of 
compulsion or-violence) Jawaharlal 
Nehru accepted “Welfare State” 
as India’s goal, though he did not 
say so in so many words. 

It is in this context that Pro- 
fessor Gunnar Myrdal’s theory 
of soft state to describle Indian 
political Scene should be analysed 
(Asian Drama, Penguin Books, 
1967, p 277). Mr Myrdal’s study 
when applied to analyse the role 
of judiciary and bureaucracy in 
the new state leads us to conclude 
that in such a state it is the 
vested interests that thrive, though 
in a highly subtle and sophisti- 
cated manner. 


British Pattern 


The ideal of the soft state 
is based upon the premise that 
instead of polarising the issues, 
as far as possible, compromise 
should be made between the forces 
of socialism and those opposed to 
it. In other words, faith in the 
soft state theory means post- 
ponment of the realisation of the 
ideal of the new state. 

Had Nehru seen through the 
game of his Khadi-clad colleagues 
sitting in the Constituent Assem- 
bly and their “commitment” to 
capitalism, he would never have 
allowed the retention of the 
British pattern of judicial and 
civil service systems not to speak 
of agreeing to the enshrinement of 
their special privileges in the Cons- 
titution. "How could it be possi- 
ble to work the new state without 
New Judiciary and New Adminis- 
trative System? 

“Independence of judiciary” 
and “impartial bureaucracy” are 
myths providing cover to anti- 
people attitudes and anti-socialist 
activities of the reactionary and 
conservative forces. When they 
revolt against the talk of “commi- 
tted judiciary" they do so because 
their traditional and historical 
commitment to capitalism and 
conservatism is challenged. 

Why then do they proclaim 
their "commitment" to the Consti- 


tution? This is because the pre- 
sent Constitution of India encom- 
passes the principles that suit 
their traditional "commitment". 
This is the crux of the problem. 
It.should be borne in mind 
that nobody needs fear the ex- 
pression "commitment" simply 
because Marx and lenin extolled 
it For one thing, in a country 
like India, where masses of a vari- 
ety of hues live, the ideology of 
no other country could be trans- 
planted. In the Indian conditions 
as they exist today, "commit- 
ment” could not be taken to 
mean “commitment to the politics 
of the ruling party". ‘“‘Commit- 
ment" in the present context, 
therefore, implies commitment to 
the philosophy of the new state. 
Former Chief Justice, Sri 
К. Subba Rao has said: “The 
ruling party wants to make the 
Supreme Court the scapegoat for 
its failures to carry forward its 
programmes of democracy and 
socialism" (К. Subba Rao, 
Conflicts in Indian Polity, S. Chand 
and Co. 1970, Chapter V). But why 
should Sri Subba Rao and his 
colleagues on the bench, defend 
the status quo, even if the Cong- 
tess Party has failed to carry for- 
ward its economic programmes? 
The Prime Minister Smt Indira 
Gandhi and other progressive 
forces on the Indian political hori- 
zon contested the mid-term elec- 
tion to the Lok Sabha on the 
declared plank that they commit 
the nation to radicalism, socialism 
and democracy. The masses 
approved of this commitment in 
an unprecedented manner rejecting 
the anti-socialist forces outright. 
If the judiciary and bureaucracy 
decide to honour their traditional 
commitment and resist or sabo- 
tage Smt Gandhi’s efforts to 
honour her socialist commitment, 
the judiciary and bureaucracy 
would simply be acclerating the 
march towards a bloody revolu- 
tion, “the only reasonable way to 
change the status quo”, according 
to Fanon, the god-father of Indian 
Naxalism. | 
The Prime Minister shall be 
well-advised now to call upon the 
people to elect a new Constituent 
Assembly. Let each ` political 
party of India define its draft of 


(Continued on page 39) 
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" PUNJAB - 


Complete 
Rout of 
Communal 
Forces 


SATYAPAL DANG. 


| T= election: battle in Punjab 

and its results have some 
significant lessons. Its most 
outstanding feature is that no 
party of the four-party reactionary 
alliance was able to win a single 
seat. 

The Jana Sangh  fielded five 
candidates. It hoped to win two. 
The other three were put up to 
strengthen some Assembly cons- 
tituencies for future elections to 
the Punjab Vidhan Sabha. Allthe 
five lost. Only one, Dr Baldev 
Parkash, was able to save his 
deposit though even then he came 
third. The four who lost depo- 
sits included the party's All- 
India Secretary, Sri Yagya Dutt. 
The Jana Sangh, thus lost the two 
seats it held іп the fourth Lok 
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Sabha. Its vote fell heavily аз 
compared to the 1967 elections as 
well as during the 1969 mid-term 
Assembly elections. 

In not a single Assembly cons- 
tituency out of the forty covered 
by the five Lok Sabha seats con- 
tested by it, was the Jana Sangh 
able to take a:lead—not even in 
those eight at present held by it. 
The Jana Sangh has been redu- 
ced to this plight even though all 
its five candidates had the support 
of the Syndicate. 

The Syndicate put up four 
candidates—three of whom hoped 
to win while the fourth had been 
put up at the request of the Akalis 
to split Congress votes. All the 
four had active Jana Sangh 
support. All, including Maharani 
Mohinder Kaur of Patiala, a 
member of the dissolved Lok 
Sabha, lost, Only Sri Mohan 
Lal, who was supported also by 
the Akali Party, was able to save 
his deposit and was the nearest 
rival of the winning Congress 
candidate. 

The SSP contested two seats. 
In Hoshiarpur where it clashed 
with Jana Sangh, too, it hoped to 
win. In Ferozepur, the SSP 
had put up a candidate at the 
instance of the Akalis to split 
Congress votes. In both. the 
cases, the SSP was not able to 
save its deposits. 

The Swatantra Party had not 
put up any candidate. Two In- 
dependents, supported Љу: the 
"grand alliance", forfeited their 
deposits. 

The  Akalis had contested 
twelve out of the thirteen seats 
in Punjab. They won only one, 
Fazilka, and that too with a 
narrow margin. They lost even 


in their strongholds including 
Bhatinda ffom where they had 
always won in the past. The 


Akalis got the first position only 
in 16 Assembly constituencies 
though: at present they have 57 
MLAs. 


The Communist Party (Mar- 
xist) contested three seats and 
lost deposits in all of them in- 
cluding Sangrur where the two 
Communist Parties confronted 
each other. The maximum vote 
polied by the CPM in any Assem- 
bly constituency was 10,917 in 
Ajnala (Tarn Taran) with Nur 
Mahal (Phillaur) coming next 


with 10,048. 

The CPM has two members in 
the Punjab Assembly at present. 
These are from Attari (Tarn 
Taran) and Dhanaula (Sangrur) 
Assembly constituencies. From 
these the CPM жаз able to 
secure only 3,435 and 6,276 
votes, respectively. In not a 
single Assembly constituency 
out of the 24 included in the 
three Lok Sabha constituencies 
it contested, the CPM was able to 
come first. 

It was second only in Ajnala 
and Nur Mahal In both 
these Assembly constituencies the 
Akalis took the third position, 
though the difference in each case 
was very narrow. 

The Congress-CP]l combina- 
tion contested all the thirteen 
seats helping each other’s candi- 
dates. The Congress won 10 of 
the 11 seats it contested while the 
CPI was able to bag both the 
seats where it had fielded its can- 
didates: While the Punjab Con- 
gress was thus able to improve 
its position in the Lok Sabha by 
three, the CPI was able to have 
representatives from Punjab in 
the Lok Sabha for the first time. 

The significance of the above 
results is quite obvious. First, 
the reactionary four-party alliance 
has been routed. Secondly, the 
Hindu as well as Sikh commu- 
nalism have suffered a big defeat. 
Thirdly, Congress-CPI combi- 
nation has proved itself to be a 
very powerful force in Punjab. 
Fourthly, the disruptive line of 
the CPM has suffered a big 
setback. 

The full significance of the 
victory of the democratic forces 
over Right Reaction and Commu- 
nalism as well as over Left Sec- 
tarian disruption will stand out 
all the more if the following facts 
are kept in view. 

The Akali Ministry in Punjab 
made massive misuse of the 


Government machinery апа of 
the power to distribute patronage 
especia]ly in 
Sangrur and Ludffiana, 


NKazilka, Bhatinda, 
to get 





Sangh did not hesitate to use all 
kinds of slanders to confuse the 


people and to them 4igajnst 
their opponents. А  '"'- £N 
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The Akali daily, Qaumi Dard, 
for instance, falsely reported that 
a Communist leader had called 
for the demolition of the Gur- 
dwaras so that the land could be 
used to grow food. This false- 
hood was repeated in public meet- 
ings by such prominent leaders 
of the Akali Dal as Sant Fateh 
Singh and Sri Gurnam Singh. And 
this was not the only falsehood 
printed in the Akali press. 

The Jana Sangh daily Pradeep 
and top Jana Sangh leaders cer- 
tainly did not lag behind the 
Akalis and put out false stories 
day in and day out. For instance, 
a minor incident between some 
anti-social elements (Jana Sangh 
followers) and some Jana Sangh 
workers was made into a murder- 
ous attack on Dr Baldev Parkash 
by Communists and the Indira 
Congress. 

In not a few places, the Harijan 
and other voters were forcibly 
prevented from voting by the 
Akalis. Both the Akalis and the 
Jana Sangh tried hard to bring 
about a communal polarisation in 
the State. Most of the press 
campaigned against the Congress 
and the CPI candidates. 

Towards the end, in a number 
of seats the Akalis and the Jana 
Sangh tried to help each other. 
Sant Fateh Singh made a public 
statement that the Akalis and the 
Jana Sangh could reach agreement 
on certain seats, 


Voters’ Maturity 


In the constituencies in which 
the CPM did not have its own 
candidtes, it helped the Akalis. 
Even in Sangrur, where it knew it 
could not win, it switched some 
of its votes to the Akalis on the 
last day. 

If despite all this the voters 
ensured the victory of the Con- 
gress and the CPI candidates, it 
showed their maturity. Another 
fact which reflected this growing 
maturity of the people was the 
small number of y6tes polled by 
those Indeperiicüt candi dates who 
had been put up to spy$ the votes 
of some opposingyetándidates. 

Equally impgMant are some 
of the factors#which helped in 
obtaiwing the results achieved. 

Tti? Akalihad lost consider- 
goes f the dismal record 
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of their Ministry. The fact that 
the Akali members of the Lok 
Sabha had not supported the abo- 
lition of privy purses and privile- 
ges had also boomeranged on the 
eve of the election. The Akalis 
not only antagonised but even 
turned hostile towards the Govern- 
ment employees through their 
repressive policy. 

The Jana Sangh had lost hea- 
vily because of the opportunism 
it displayed when allied with the 
Akalis and because of the pretty 
bad performance of its Ministers 
in the Akali-Jana Sangh Coalition 
Government. It has been fur- 
ther isolated because of its oppo- 
Sition to bank nationalisation and 
the abolition of privy purses, etc. 
There had been a clear shift in 
the urban Hindu middle .class 
away from the Jana Sangh and 
towards the Congress. 


Decisive Factor 


The CPI had gained in influence 
as a result of its land movement, 
and its active championing of the 
demands of the weaker sections in 
society. 

The radical image of the 
Prime Minister was a big factor 
in Punjab as in many other States. 
The Congress propaganda regar- 
ding the need for “а peaceful 
revolution" to avoid ^a bloody 
revolution", and the need for a 
“one-party stable Government 
at the centre”, too, considerably 
influenced the people especially 
the middle classes. 

The decisive factor in making 
possible the results obtained was 
the agreement arrived at between 
the Congress and the CPI regar- 
ding division of seats and helping 
each others  condidates. This 
created much enthusiasm espe- 
cially amongst the Harijans, the 
urban poor and also amongst all 
those anxious to defeat the for- 
ces of communalism in Punjab. 
But for the Congress-CPI agree- 
ment, the results might have been 
very "much different. 

The fact that the Akalis, 
though they got only one seat, 
polled 31 per cent of the total 
votes polled should not also be 
lost sight of. 

In West Bengal the CPM with 
34 per cent of the total votes 
polled was able to get 20 out of 


the 40 Lok Sabha seats because of 
the split in the anti-CPM Left and 
democratic votes. If the Congress 
and the CPI were not together 
jn Punjab the Akalis would have 
certainly got more seats. 

It should also be kept in view 
that a section of the Akali follo- 
wing, dissatisfied with the Akali 
misrule in Punjab, did not vote 
at all. Some who voted Congress 
and even CPI for the Lok Sabha, 
this time might vote Akali if a 
mid-term election to the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha were to be held 
today. 


Obvious Lessons 


The lessons to be drawn is 
obvious. If forces of commu- 
nalism are to be finally and fully 
defeated in Punjab, the Con- 
gress-CPI cooperation should con- 
tinue. Communalism has been 
the bane of Punjab’s political 
life since years and itis of utmost 
importance that it is given a death 
blow through a relentless struggle 
against it. 

That requires common mass 
struggles, on the one hand, and 
a political force strong enough, 
on the other, to inspire confidence 
about its ability to deliver big 
blows to both Hindu and Sikh 
communalism. Such a force can 
be provided in today’s Punjab only 
by Congress-CPI cooperation 
on the basis of progressive poli- 
cies and loyalty to secularism. 

Within the Congress there are 
forces which will do everything 
possible to prevent such coopera- 
tion. It is not an accident that 
one of the new Congress MPs 
and a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, within days 
of the election results, indulged 
in anti-Communism at a public 
meeting and repeated his anti- 
Communist observations at the 
very next public meeting despite 
the protests of some Congress 
men against his first speech. . 

It may be mentioned that be- 
fore the election this very Congress 
candidate had somehow managed 
to get the entire Syndicate outfit 
in the district to support him. 

Progressive forces within the 
Congress wil have to wage a 
struggle against such elements 
within their party. 

Two other significant facts 
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need to be noted in connection 
with the elections in Punjab. 

First, there is the fact'that the 

two CPI candidates won with 
lesser margins às compared to 
the margins with which the Con- 
gress candidates won. One reason 
for this is that while the entire 
"Communist base voted for the 
Congress candidates, a section of 
the upper middle class following 
of the Congress did not vote for 
the CPI candidates. For this, 
neither the Congress leadership of 
the State nor the Congress workers 
" are to blame. 

‘However, there is also the 
fact that some їй the Congress 
did not work wholeheartedly for 
the CPI candidates. Very close 

` relatives and friends of one Con- 
gress MLA actively worked for 
an- Independent candidate against 
one CPI candidate. There is no 
doubt that they did so at the 
instance of the MLA himself. 

This, however, was not the 
general picture, On the whole 
the Congress discharged its obli- 
gation towards the CPI candidates, 
but the violations of the under- 
standing by some must be noted. 

Secondly, the CPM's hope of 
walking away with CPI follow- 
ing and of disrupting the CPI 
and the,constituencies in which 
CPÍ was supporting Congress 
candidates against the CPM can- 
didates, did not materialise at 
all CPI was able to rally its 
ranksas well as its following be- 
hind its policy because it did not 
merely announce support for the 
Congress candidates. ` 

It carried out an intensive and 
extensive independent campaign 
from its own platform explaining 
the reasons for supporting the 
Congress candidates; its view of 
the Congress and how it contai- 
ned, besides anti-monopoly pro- 
gressives, middle of the roaders 
as well as reactionaries, the danger 
to the entire progressive movement 
from Right reaction and the dis- 
ruptive nature of the policies of 
the CPM. 

The CPI in fact has through 
this campaign created conditions 
for making further advance in 
these constituencies. It is the 
CPM which lost because of its 
sectarian policy. 

So far we have dealt with the 
political aspect of the election 
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battle in Punjab. It is necessary 
to note some facts connected with, 
the working of the electoral laws 
and rules. | 

The Election Commission pro- 
vided an opportunity for those 
whose names were not in the 
electoral rolls though entitled to, 
to apply forinclusion. An oppor- 
tunity was also provided to file 
objections to persons wrongly 
included. 

It is the Jana Sangh which 
made maximum use—in fact, 
misuse—of this opportunity. In 
Amritsar City, for instance, they 
got enrolled a large number of 
new voters who actually belon- 
ged to nearly small towns like 
Jandiala and Tarn Taran in the 
neighbouring constituency in 
which there was to-be no Jana 
Sangh candidate. 

The Jana Sangh also got deleted 
the names of a very large number 
of anti-Jana Sangh voters. Some 
streets inhabited by Sikh voters 
were totally missing from the 
rolls. Obviously someone in the 
administration had connived at 
with the Jana Sangh. It is nece- 
ssary that enquiries are held in such 
cases by the Election Commission 
and the guilty officials punished. 

Another fact to be noted is 
that the ink used for marking on 
the hand to show that the vote 
had been exercised, could be easily 
erased. Many did erase it and 
cast votes repeatedly either in the 


name of other genuine voters or 
by having enrolled their names at 
more than one place. The }па 
Sangh naturally led in this. 

I know of the wife of a Jena 
Sangh Municipal Conimissicaer 
of Amritsar, who voted thrice as 
her name had been registered at 
three different places in the same 
constituency. Surely, it should be 
possible to manufacture some ink 
which cannot be erased. 

There is also the fact that 
vehicles continue to be used (о 
transport voters, not withstanaing 
the law to the contrary. It is 
difficult to have a law without 
loopholes. The proposal to 
enact а law to make possble 
taking off the roads all vehicles 
on the polling day should receive 
serious consideration of the 
Election Commission. 

Misuse of the freedom of the 
press to print false and baseless 
reports to influence the voting 
should be made a very serous 
offence for which very deterrent 
punishment should be prescribed. 

Finally, there is the bie fact 
that expenditure limits fixed bv 
law are observed only in its breach 
and huge amounts are spent. 
Ways and means to make it diffi- 
cult should be considered. For 
instance, some forms of propa- 
ganda—writing оп walls the 
name of the candidates anywhere— 
should be banned. It costs a 
lot and hardly serves any purpose. 





JUDICIARY, COMMITMENT AND NEW STATE 
(Continued from page 36) 


anew Constitution for the country; 
its broad outlines should be 
announced as  manifestoes for 
election to the new Constituent 
Assembly”. If the people app- 
rove the stand of the Rightist, 
let them continue with their 
“commited judiciary and civil 
servants". Else, let India have a 
new democratic, socialistic cons- 
titution. 

Karl . Marx had said that 
“religion is the opium of massess". 
On the same analogy, constitu- 
tionalism of the colonial era is the 
opium of the masses of the newly 


> 


.iry. If we delay 


freed nations unless colonialism 
has been put to an end by means 
of sword. 

Already the theses of Fanon 
and Mao has posed a gigantic 
threat to the forces of peace and 
democratic socialism in this coun- 

in re-enacting 
the CanstitiNon of the new state 
the blame for tnróWing India into 
the thrags of bloodshed will he 
entirely om he shoulders of Smt 
Indira GandiMand her progressive 
allies, both at home and abroad 
and not on thele who have been 

es 






rejected by electárate. 
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WEST ASIA 


т Sadaat 
and 
Pan-Arabism 


M. M. RAHMAN 


Е since President Sadaat 
succeeded Nasser, there has 
been speculation whether or not 
he would follow the late Presi- 
dent's Pan-Arabist policy. And 
many seemed to have believed 
that it would be ‘difficult ` for 
him to do so. 

This belief seems to have be- 
come a conviction by now. Pre- 
sident Sadaat's recent offer to 
reopen the Suez AS if Israel 





withdrew its forces ) a Sinai, 
was taken P Гек as 
an їпйїсайой оп his 
part to trim W eA rabism 
*down to ЕЕ ап Egyptian 
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knife", as one writer put it recent- 
ly. (Zarine Merchant, Times of 
India, February 21, 1971) 

The implication here is that 
Nasser's supposedly uncomprom- 
ising attitude towards Israel 
was based on his pan-Arabism. 
Such arguments are based not 
only on a wrong understanding 
of Nasser’s policy towards Israel, 
but also on a basic misunderstand- 
ing of Arab nationalism in general 

` апа Nassers pan-Arabism in 
particular. And these arguments 
do not square with facts. 

The most important fact is 
that President Sadaat had, soon 
after succeeding his illustrious 
leader and friend, consummated 
the union of his country with 
Sudan and Libya and later with 
Syria also. That this union re- 
presents the most far-reaching 
symbol of pan-Arabism of which 
Nasser was the symbol in his 
lifetime, needs no explanation. 

The farthest that Nasser him- 
self could go in this direction was 


- the union of Egypt and Syria 


into the United Arab Republic 
in 1958, which broke up in 1961. 
Even this union was not Nassaer's 
creation. He certainly did not 
force it upon Syria. It was the 
Syrian leaders that forced it upon 
him. Nor did it have anything 
to do with Arab-Israeli dispute. 
The dismemberment of this 
union did not, naturally, affect 
Nasser’s stature as an Arab 
leader. It was, therefore, not 
presumptuous on his part to re- 


tain the name of United Arab. 


Republic for Egypt. Nor was 
it in defiance of reality as some- 
one had called it. 

It is a measure of Nasser’s 
stature as a leader of Arabs that he 
needed no formal union of Arab 
states. Nor did he attempt to 
bring about such unity in order 
to dominate the Arab world, as 
has been wrongly insinuated by 
his critics everywhere. 

An objective analysis of his 
speeches and policies would make 
-it clear that what he wanted was 
Arab unity against outside forces 
—Israel, the West, or Commun- 
ism. Апа ‘Не did not hesitate 
to take the lead whenever there 
was a threat to the unity of Arab 
countries or to the freedom and 
independence of any Arab country. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was one of 
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the few world leaders who had 
understood Nasser and Arab 
nationalism thoroughly. Thus, 
speaking in the Lok Sabha on 
August 14, 1958, he observed: 
“The major fact in West Asia 
is the growth of Arab nationalism 
in a very powerful, resurgent way. , 
Egypt took the lead in this mat- 
ter and, under the wise leadership 
of President Nasser, has played 
a very important part. Nasser, 
in fact became the most promi- 
nent symbol of Arab nationalism. 
This fact, which was patent, was 
neither liked nor appreciated by 
many powers, and an attempt 
was made to split the Arab coun- 
tries, in fact, Arab nationalism. 

This was, done, as Nehru 
pointed out, by the creation 
of the Baghdad Pact, which 
however brought the Arabs as 
a people closer, though the govern- 
ments were divided 

“While the governments car- 
ried on a cold war against each 
other,” said Nehru in the same 
speech, “the people almost in 
every Arab country were power- 
fully affected by this tide -of 
Arab nationalism. Thus, in the 
countries associated with the 
Baghdad Pact there was a hiatus 
between the Government and the 
people, the people looking more 
and more towards Arab nation- 
alism and the Governments look- 
ing in another direction and 
rather ranged against the spirit 
of Arab nationalism.” 

It was for this spirit of Arab 
nationalism that Nasser stood 
when he opposed the Baghdad 
Pact. It was this that made 
him a hero in the Arab world to 
begin with. And it had nothing 
to do with the Arab-Israeli 
dispute as such. 

On every subsequent occasion, 
even governments and rulers hos- 
tile to Nasser had to fall in line 
behind him whenever he gave a 
call to Arab unity. Those who 
did not do so had paid the penalty 
by either losing power or life or 
both at the hands of their peoples. 

Referring to the charge that 
Nasser was trying to build an 
Arab empire, Nehru had said: 
"[t.was said that some kind of 
an Arab Empire was being built 
up which was dangerous. I do. 


. not know about the future; but. 
I see no empire, and, much less.. ` 
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an Arab empire.” 

It is the failure to grasp these 
realities that makes people to be 
carried away by the apparent 
differences between Arab govern- 
ments, and to conclude that Arab 
nationalism is a myth. It'is 
also said that Arab unity even 


against Israel is a,myth. But- 


any one who has’ come into 


-personal contact with the Arabs 


and has discussed the issue with 
them, realises the strength and 


' depth of Arab nationalism through- 


out the Arab world. 
Moreover, it was not Nasser's 


.creation, and so does not dis- 


appear with him. He was no 
doubt the' greatest symbol of 
Arab nationalism as long as he 
lived. It is thus not surprising 
that the most formidable union 


of Arab states, to date, was con-, 


cluded a few days after Nasser's 
death. 

In the face of this union, it 
is not easy to understand how 
any one could believe that Presi- 
dent Sadaat has turned his back 
to, pan-Arabism. In fact по 
Egyptian leader can afford to do 
so, unless he wants to reduce it 
to an insignificant state. 

Neither has pan-Arabism been 
a product of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute, nor would it disappear 
with its settlement. Nasser never 
used the dispute to improve his 
hold on Arab states. It was 
Israel's refusal to do justice to 
the Palestinian Arabs as laid 


down in the UN resolutions since. 


1948, and its attempts to force its 
will upon the Arabs that have 


.been responsible for the Arabs’- 
.refusal to recognise it. 


This was Nasser's stand throu- 


ghout, and even after the closure. . |. 


of the Gulf of Aqaba in, May 
1967.. But as Nehru said 
the Lok Sabha speech of August 
14, 1958: “Ever since it came into 
existence, Israel has been a 
source of constant irritation to 
the Arab countries.” 

It is so even today, as is evident 
from Israel's refusal to imple- 
ment the Security Council Resolu- 
tion of November 22, 1967. 
Its rejection’ of the latest offer 
of President Sadaat shows again 
that Israel wants peace on its 
terms: only. And it is obvious 
that Israel does not think that 


'Sadaat is different from Nasser, 
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notwithstanding opinion in India 
to the contrary. 

But did Sadaat make a real 
departure from the policy line 
pursued by Nasser? Here again 
one has to remember that it 


was Nasser that accepted the 


Security Council Resolution of 
November 22, 1967, which implies 
recognition of Israel by the Arabs, 
in the face of strong opposition 
of some Arab leaders, who rallied 
to his side during the war. 

It was again Nasser who ac- 
cepted the "Rogers Plan" a few 
weeks before his death, setting 
in motion the current talks under 
Dr Jarring. A close study of 
President Sadaat's proposal and 
the circumstances in which he 
made it would lead to the con- 
clusion that he is only following 
the line laid down by Nasser. 

This is what President Sadaat 
said in his statement before: the 
National Assembly on February 
4, 1971, in which he outlined his 
proposal for the reopening of the 
Suez Canal: "We demand that 
during this period of cease-fire 
a partial withdrawal ОЁ Israeli 
troops on the eastern bank of the 
Suez Canal will be realised as a 
first step in a time-table to be laid 
down with a view to implementing 
the rest of the provisions of the 
Security Council Resolution. 

“If this is realised during this 
period we are ready to start at 
once in clearing the course of the 


,Suez Canal in order to reopen 


it for international navigation and 
to serve world economy." 
Continuing the speech he said: 
“Cease-fire or resumption of fight- 
ing is not the problem. The 
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problem is the liberation of the 
various Arab territories and r-- 
storation of the legitimate rigat 
of the Palestinian people. Ths 
is the cause for the sake of which 
we give everything without re- 
serve or hesitation, to the end of 
the road.” 

To understand the real signi- 


: ficance of this offer, one has to 


judge it in the circumstances in 
which it was made which were 
clearly explained by President 
Sadaat in the earlier part of his 
statement to the National Assem- 
bly. As he stated: “There was 
quite a number of the Security 
Council member-states, in which 
we bad confidence regarding their 
understanding of our stance .. 
which approached us in another 
urgent attempt to resort to self- 
restraint" And, "the UN Sec- 
retary-General, by virtue of his 
position and responsibility, is 
of the opinion that he had reasons 
to believe that there are possibili- 
ties of achieving real progress 
towards implementing the Security 
Council Resolution...." 

It was to give the Secretary- 
General and his personal re- 
presentative, Dr Gunnar Jar- 
ring, another chance that Sadaat 
had accepted the extension of the 
cease-fire up to March 5, and, 
had made his own offer to Israel. 
Given the círcumstances, it seems 
'quite possible that Nasser him- 
self would' have made this offer 
had he been alive. 

It is thus not correct to say 
either that President Sadaat has 
deviated from Nasser's policy in 


‚ any way, or that he has turned his 


;back: to pan-Arabism. 
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SSP: SURVIVAL OR SUICIDAL (Continued from page 12) 


is still a chance for his party to 
correct the “mistake” it made in 
joining the so-called grand alliance 
and in abdicating its role as the 
“champion of the masses”. 
“Mistake” appears to be an 
unduly mild term when applied to 
the colossal bungling for which the 
. party has paid dearly at the polls. 

And itis doubtful if *mistakes" of 
this kind can be rectified very 
easily so long as the mentality res- 
ponsible for them is not eliminated 
from the party's leadership. 

To anyone even casually going 
through the manifesto of the SSP 
and the manifestos of the other 
partners in the four-party alliance 
it would straighaway be obvious 
that there is nothing in common 
between them in the spheres of 
social and economic change. 
How the leadership of a party 
committed to the high-sounding 
formulations in the SSP manifesto 
can gang up with the Syndicate- 
Sangh-Swatanatra axis and pit 
itself against the Congress and its 
allies is something that cdn never 
be explained satisfactorily in 
terms of ideological commitment 
or programme. 

'The only explanation appears to 
be that the SSP leaders were singu- 
larly incapable of understanding 
the mood of the masses and cal- 
culated that with the help of reac- 
tion some of them could climb to 
the seats of power atthe Centre. 
The contents: of the manifesto 
did not figure at all in these cal- 
culations. ' 


n 


If the SSP is indeed.to survive 
as a viable party of the Left and 
regain its credibility among the 
people, all this has to change. To 
be accepted as a Leftist party in 
the real sense, the rank and file 

: of the party must first of all get 
rid of the leaders who have brought 
it to the present sorry pass. 
That this is not going to be easy is 
clear from the arrogant attitude 
displayed even after the crushing 
defeat at the polls by “leaders” like 
Sri Raj Narain. 

At previous conferences of the 
party Sri Raj Narain and certain 
others mobilised streneth through 
means questioned by v.uers wthin 
the party, and the same will be 
attempted again, perhaps on a 
bigger scale. If this succeeds, 
the SSP will no longer be entitled 
to be treated as a Leftist party; 
it will be firmly established as an 
appendage of Right reaction. 

If the game is not to succeed, 
the rank and file must assert 
itself and throw out the Raj 
Narains, Madhu Limayis and 
others who axe guilty of ruining a 
party with much promise. Unless 
a new and dedicated leadership 
emerges, it is difficult to see how 
the SSP can re-establish itself 
among the people as dependable 
party capable of participating in 
the struggle for radical socio- 
economic change. - 

A word about Sri Joshi. Des- 
pite his more realistic understan- 
ding of the Indian situation, he 

$ failed at crucial moments to take 





a categorical stand; for example, 
on the question of Left and demo- 
cratic unity which now has pro- 
ved to be the only valid answer 
to the Rightist challenge. 

Sri Indradeep Sinha wrote 
soon after the SSP's Sonepur 
Conference (Mainstream, March 
28 1970): "Sri Joshi and his 
group ѕштепегей to the Limaye- 
Fernandes-Thakur line. ' Why did 
it do so ? Because it too wasa 
victim of the ‘programming’ theory 
of the Right-wing pro-Syndicate 
leadership,..Even Sri Joshi djd 
not categrically stand for an alter- 
native line of alliance with the 
other Left and democratic parties, 
specially the Communists." This, 
he added, was despite the fact that 
Sri Joshi's “anti-communism was 
less rabid than that of Sri Limaye". 

Thus it is clear that all sections 
of the SSP leadership as well as 
the rank and file have much to 
learn from the mid-term poll 
experience. On their capacity 
to imbibe the lesson and reshape 
the policy and functioning of the 
party will depend the SSP's sur- 
vival as a party of the Left. If this 
does not happen, the alternative 
can only be for some sections like 
those led by Sri Raj Narain to 
become part of the Rightist parties 
to which they propérly belong, and 
the others to go to parties that 
are more suited to the furtherance 
of the ideals they may still cherish. 
The coming period will show which, 
of these alternatives the party 
rank and file will choose. 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN OF SCHEDULED TRIBES 


(Continued from page 26) 


Similarly the table shows jthat those 14 commu- 
nities which have more culffivators than the State 
average noticed for the schíeduled tribes have also 
less number of agricultura) labourers than the State 
(P6.81 per cent. Among 
isan, has no agricultural 
ац workers being cultivators. 
es which are quite near the line 
We also slightly higher number of 
ourers than the average. Excluding 
or (whose all the workers are engaged 
ига] sector), the rest 14 communities 
icultural labourers than the State average 
duled tribes. | 
tal population of West Bengal, cultivators 












form 71.56 per cent of the total workers in agriculture 
sector and if this be taken as the average line for the 
State, then the following 12 communities are found to 
have successfully crossed that line. Bedia, Bhutia, 


. Chakma, Kisan, Korwa, Lepcha, Lodhara, Mabli, 


Mech, Nagesia, Oraon and Rabha. Gorait and tc 
though could not crossover the line are quite adjacent 
to the same. 

The rest of the communities Have higher per- 
centages of agricultural labourers to their сгей' in 
comparison with that of the percentage of agricul- 
tural labourers (28.44 per cent) noticed for the total 
population of the State. 


(To be continued) - 
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KASHMIR AT A GLANCE 


* The State revenue which had risen from Rs 275 lakhs in 1947 to Rs 2,653 lakhs in 1964-65 rose in 
1969-70 to Rs 6,321 lakhs. The estimate for 1970-71 is Rs 6,720 lakhs. 


Forests constitute a resource-treasure and a major source of revenue, covering more than 8,139 sq 
miles. The revenue from forests increased to Rs 5.21 crores in 1969-70. The неше for 1970-71 
is Rs 550 lakhs. 


* Investment made from the beginning of the 1st Plan upto 1970-71 is Rs 203.81 crores. The total 
outlay in the Fourth Plan is expected to be Rs 158.40 crores. 


+ 


ж 
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The per capita income (on 1955-56 prices) rose from Rs 188 in 1950-51 to Rs 299 in 1968-69. 


* 


In the field of agriculture, the State had a fair share of the green revolution. In the plan period upto 
end of 1968-69 about 1,11,000 acres of additional land had been brought under irrigation. The 
production of foodgrains steadily increased by increasing use of fertilizer and high yielding seeds. The 
addition in foodgrains in 1969-70 was 909 lakh quintals. Earning from agriculture countribute 3097 
of the State income. 


* 


The area under horticulture expanded from 56,000 acres in 1964-65 to 1,00,000 acres in 1969-70. 


Fruit export increased from about 3.39 lakh quintals in 1966 to 7.36 lakh quintals in 1969-70. The 
value of fruits been thus increased to over Rs 9 crores for the year 1970. 


* 


Air communication has vastly improved. The extension of railway line upto Jammu is already under 
construction. 


* 


Road milage had expanded to 78,000 metres іп 1968-69; this is a proportion of 5.6 metres road milage 
per hundred sq kms. 
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* 


The Government transport fleet consists of 1,150 vehicles against only 255 vehicles іп 1948. > 


* 


There are at present 903 doctors in the State against only 123 in 1947. The life expectancy has increased 
from 32 years іп 1947 to 50 years at present. Per capita expenditure on health has risen from 47 paise 
in 1947 to Rs 10.75 at present. Free medical attendance and treatment has been provided to Govern- 
ment Employees and their dependents. 


* 


Jammu and Kashmir is perhaps one of the few States in the country where education is free right from 

the kindergarten class to the post-graduate standard. About 87.30% of boys and 32.76% of girls in 
the age group of 6-11 are at present in schools. Besides there are now two full-fledged universities in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


* 


There are 103 Spapers published in Jammu and Kashmir State which include 16 Dailies, 68 
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